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Turning  over  a  Neic  Leaf, 


a  road  cun  tell  how  lonp:  the  miles 
appear,  how  heanly  the  time  liautrs ; 
how  weary  Ix^come  tho  feet!  As 
you  trudge  onward,  seeing  nothiug 
to  give  you  assurance  that  you  are 
nearing  the  goal,  your  heart  sinks 
for  want  of  hoj)e.  You  do  not  know 
how  far  you  have  come;  you  can- 
not guess  how  far  you  have  yet  to 
go.  Oh !  for  a  stone  or  post  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  accomplished 
some  definite  portion  of  your  journey, 
if  it  bo  only  one  single  mile;  for 
then  you  know  the  extent  of  your 
toil.  At  such  landmarks  you  sit 
you  down,  as  on  an  oasis,  and  bathe 
your  wayworn  feet,  and  dry  your 
tears,  and  rise  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened for  the  next  stage  on  your 
journey.  How  infinite  is  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  in  adapting  times  and 
seasons  to  man's  estate  and  condi- 
tion! Lot  us  suppose  a  sudden 
change,  and  that  the  earth  occupied 
two  years  in  revolving  round  the  sun 
— that  the  four  scaaons  were  doubled 
in  length.  How  the  tedium  of 
opening  spring  would  provoke  ns ! 
how  the  glory  of  summer  would  pall 
upon  us !  how  the  lingering  promise 
of  autumn  would  make  the  heart 
sick!  and  how  terrible  would  bo 
the  dread  of  tho  coming  winter! 
But  to  realize  this  more  forcibly, 
let  us  imagine  a  day  of  forty-eight 
hours — ^twenty-four  hours  of  day, 
and  the  same  number  of  night  As 
it  is,  many  of  us  talk  of  killing 
Time.  But  in  such  a  case,  would 
not  all  mankind  be  in  league  to  put 
on  end  to  him  once  and  for  ever? 
So  intolerable  does  the  bare  idea 
of  such  an  arrangement  appear, 
that  the  order  of  things  in  the  in- 
habited regions  near  the  poles  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  defect  in 
the  GiBat  Scheme.  These  regions 
are  apt  to  give  us  the  idea  of  out- 
houses attached  to  the  Great  Build- 
ing which  were  never  intended  to 
be  inhabited  except  by  reindeer  and 
bears.  Tell  a  &shionable  cockney 
of  a  place  where  they  never  draw 
down  the  blinds  and  light  the  lamps 
for  five  months  and  he  will  faint. 
Perhaps  the  seven  months  when  the 
blinds  are  permanently  drawn  down^ 
and  the  lamps  are  always  burning, 
would  suit  him  better;  but  he  would 
get  tired  even  of  tiiat.    The  fool's 


panvlise  of  eternal  night-revels  would 
\k'  a  pandemonium.  Nature  luus  set 
us  an  example  in  tho  ordering  of 
seasons,  and  the  marking  of  tinio, 
which  we  have  followed  in  our  own 
small  way  by  instituting  minor  snl>- 
di\isions.  It  may  be  said,  God 
made  years  and  days,  and  man  made 
hours  and  nunutes  and  seconds. 
It  is  well  that  the  plan  has  been 
thus  artificially  extended,  for  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  most  frequent 
reminders  of  the  flight  of  time. 
Without  these  bells  of  warning, 
clashing  for  ever  around  us,  tlio 
sands  of  life  would  steal  away  like  a 
thief,  robbing  us  of  many  whole- 
some seasons  of  thought  and  sober 
reflection.  But  we  take  small  note 
of  these  minor  warnings.  Ccn-jft^ 
tlinn  is  a  maxim  little  heeded.  A 
miserly  maxim.  As  if  a  day  were 
of  any  account!  A  youth  with 
many  years  in  store  for  him  tlirows 
away  a  day  as  a  rich  man  throws 
away  a  guinea.  '  There  are  plenty 
more.  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
my  purse  will  fill  with  days  as  fiist 
as  it  is  emptied.*  Weeks !  what  do 
they  mark  but  a  brief  period  in  our 
course  of  toil  or  pleasure  ?  ilonths ! 
Do  we  not  sometimes  forget  whether 
it  is  August  or  September  ?  Years ! 
But  here  we  pause.  Days,  weeks, 
months,  may  preach  to  us  in  vain, 
but  years  will  make  us  hold  and 
listen  —  especially  when  we  havo 
turned  tliirty.  Before  that  age  most 
young  men  are  proud  of  the  fart 
that  they  are  growing  older.  They 
hear  their  seniors  prate  of  their  ag ) 
and  experience,  and  they  envy  ag  * 
and  experience  as,  at  another  perio 
of  their  existence,  they  en  vie. 
whiskers  and  tail-coats.  But  when 
thirty  years  are  jMissed,  and  the 
figures  are  rapidly  leading  on  to 
twosoore,  a  man  becomes  as  unwill- 
ing— ay,  as  unwilling  as  any  wo- 
man— to  confess  that  he  is  as  old 
as  he  really  is.  He  would  like  to 
be  thought  younger — ^he  would  hko 
to  he  younger. 

This  is  about  the  time  of  life  when 
men  begin  to  exclaim 

*  Ebca  fagaces  anni  labanturl' 

It  has  been  but  a  line  firom  Horace 
hitherto,  something  to  scan,  some- 


T\uming  aver  a  New  Leaf. 


{hing  to  quote  to  show  off  yonr 
Latinity.     Bat  now  it  is  a  etem, 
inexorable  Toioe,  challenging  you  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  year.    You 
hare  serions   thonghts  now;   you 
are  wise  now — ^now  that  half  of  yonr 
three  score  is  gone.      Why  were 
yoQ  not  eerioos,  why  were  yon  not 
wise  before,  when  you  were  one- 
and-twenty,  entering  upon  manhood 
and  life,  ten   years  ago?     '  Fool, 
i)ol,  fool!     If    I   had   had   such 
thoughts  then  as  I  have  now,  what 
mijght  I  not  haye  accomplished  ere 
this?'     Well,  it  is  no  nse  biting 
yonr  lips,  and  stamping  yonr  foot 
It  is  a  true  and  wholesome  proyerb 
which  says  yon  cannot  put  an  old 
head  npon  yonng  shoulders.    There 
»  no  fitness  in  the  thing :  man  must 
have  time  to  deyelop  his  head,  as  a 
cabbage  must  haye  time  to  deyelop 
its  heart.    I  for  one  do  not  belieye 
in  William  Pitt,  prime  minister  at 
twenty-three.    He  might  haye  been 
as  learned  as  Bacon,  but  what  conld 
he  haye  known  of  the  philosophy  of 
life?     How  conld  he  haye  known 
tiiat  which  he  neyer  saw  ?    Solomon 
was  not  wise  because  he  read  books. 
According  to  my  experience  of 
life  deriyed  from  obseryation,  and 
the  perusal  with  the  keenest  interest 
of  many  biographies,    'thirty'   is 
&e  golden  numl^r  in  the  years  of  a 
man's  life.    This  is  the  middle  mile- 
stone upon  which  he  rests  to  surrey 
tiie   past     and    contemplate    the 
future.    Woe  to  him  who  does  not 
rest  and  think  now!  for  at  this  time 
the  mind  is  more  candid  and  the 
heart  more  open  to  the  touch  of 
truth  and  tenderness  than  it  eyer 
will  be  again,  until,  perhaps,  the 
day  when  there  is  no  hope  left.    If 
you  look  around  in  your  society,  and 
mark  the  men  who  haye  passed  the 
BulNCon  of  forty-fiye  or  fifty,  still 
retaining  health  and  strength,  you 
will  find  that  thefuffoces  anni  trouble 
them  little.    Men  at  this  age  think 
lesB  of  death  than  youths  of  half 
thfflr  years.     They  seem  to   look 
upon  &e  midway  of  their  age  as  the 
crias  of  a  disease,  and  that  when 
they  haye  passed  this  bridge  they 
haye  got  oyer  the  worst.    I  remem- 
ber, when  I  first  began  to  think 
seriously  of  the  fleeting  years,  ask- 
ing a  boisterous  old  gentleman  if 


the  thought  of  his  narrowing  span 
eyer  troubled  him.  I  can  recall  our 
brief  colloquy  word  for  word. 

'Eyer  trouble  me!  not  in  the 
least;  not  half  so  much  as  when  I 
was  your  age.' 

'  But,*  I  said, '  does  it  neyer  occur 
to  you  that  your  time  is  getting 
yery  short,  and  that  you  must  go 
some  day  soon  ?' 

'Not  at  all,'  he  said ;  'I  am  strong 
and  hearty,  and  I  feel  to  haye  just  as 
good  a  prospect  of  hfe  as  ever  I  had. 
When  I  was  twenty  I  thought  I 
should  die  before  I  came  of  age. 
Now  I  am  sixty-three,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  liye  to  be  a 
hundred.' 

I  know  my  friend  well,  and  I  am 
not  gomg  to  hold  him  up  as  an 
awftd  example,  for  that  would  be  to 
mistake  his  case  altogether.  He  is 
not  a  man  hardened  in  sin,  but  a 
man  hardened  in  years.  He  has  got 
used  to  living,  and  thinks  he  will 
live  on  indefinitely  just  the  same,  as 
a  man  used  to  wealth  thinks  he  will 
always  haye  turtle  and  champagne 
for  dhmer.  I  don't  say  that  this  is  not 
a  comfortable  state  of  feeling  to  arrive 
at,  so  as  you  carry  with  you  a  pure 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience ;  but  I 
think  you  miss  the  lesson  which 
chasteneth  a  man  to  most  profit,  and 
teacheth  him  most  fully  the  philo- 
sophy of  life,  if  you  escape  over  the 
bridge  of  mid-life  without  pascdng 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  serious  thoughte. 

Age  does  not  alone  blanch  the 
hair  and  virinkle  the  cheek.  I  will 
not  say  it  hardens  the  heart,  but  it 
duUs  the  feelings  and  blunts  the 
sensibilities.  Neither  yery  young 
nor  yery  old  people  feel  the  loss  of 
friends  so  keenly  as  do  persons  of 
middle  age.  The  young  are  too 
buoyant  of  spirit  to  be  deeply 
touched  by  grief:  the  old  haye  stood 
hy  many  graves.  At  thirty  you 
feel  the  loss  of  friends  and  com- 
panions keenly.  You  set  out  with 
them  on  the  journey,  foil  of  strength, 
and  life,  and  hope;  and  now  they 
have  fellen  by  the  wayside,  one  by 
one, — those  you  loyed  b^  perhaps 
— and  you  are  alone  with  strangers. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  conld 
not  have  imagined  life  tolerable 
without  those  friends  of  your  heart ; 
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Turn  in  J  ovn-  a  New  Leaf, 


Imt  \\hat  Imve  vrm  done  when  tliov 
f.'ink  bcsi.'.c  vou  on  tiio  rtu'.l,  ]i"t 
})aus(.(l  for  a  uicmi^Tit,  auJ  sai.l, 
'  Poor  fellow  I'  (lro])j)iug  a  siii;rlo 
tear,  and  passinc:  on.  There  is  a 
bitter  but  prolltablo  retiection  in 
tliis.  A  man  of  '^a'eat  niark,  much 
est€(unc(I,  and  held  in  bi^li  regard 
by  the  cirolo  in  wliioh  he  moves, 
sinks  into  an  untimely  grave.  Just 
for  the  momcint  there  is  a  hush  among 
those  who  knew  him ;  a  few  tears 
are  shed,  a  few  grave  looks  are 
intereliangcd ;  but  to-morrow  brings 
dry  eyes  and  cheerfal  faces,  and  his 
friends  cat  and  drink  and  make 
merry  before  tlie  week  is  out.  The 
persons  who  do  this  are  not  more 
heartless  than  the  rest  of  tlieir  kind. 
It  is  a  failing  common  to  humanity. 
It  is  hard  to  grieve  enough.  Often 
and  often  I  have  caught  myself 
laughing  and  making  merry  when  I 
felt  that  I  had  yet  a  heavy  debt  of 
tears  to  pay  to  a  dead  friend.  So  it 
will  be  with  you.  Yon  will  die,  and 
the  friends  who  now  '  grapple  you 
to  their  souls  mth  hooks  of  steel  * 
will  be  gay  of  heart  with  the  next 
sun.  There  are  some  who  ridicule 
the  conventional  ensigns  of  grief, 
'  the  tra]:)pings  and  the  suits  of 
woo.'  They  are  wrong.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  poor  weak 
*  humanity  can  give  permanence  to 
its  sorrow.  Let  us  show  it  on  our 
hats,  if  we  cannot  in  our  hearts, 
that  we  are  grieving  for  a  friend. 
Let  crape  redeem  our  cold  stint  of 
tears.  I  hold  that  the  least  we  can 
do  for  a  friend  when  he  is  dead  is 
to  pay  all  honour  to  his  remains. 
When  he  is  aUve,  do  we  not  set  our 
house  in  order  to  receive  him ;  do  we 
not  place  the  choicest  viands  before 
him,  and  allot  him  our  best  room  ? 
Does  he  need  all  the  superfluities 
which  we  press  upon  him?  No. 
But  wo  are  lavish  in  our  attentions 
that  we  may  show  him  respect. 
And  shall  we  have  no  fiu-ther  regard 
for  him  when  the  spirit  has  fled, 
and  his  clay — that  clay  which  we 
honoured  so  much  in  the  warmth 
of  hfe — has  grown  cold?  Away 
with  your  hard  shopkeeping  maxims ! 
Leave  me  to  pillow  the  head  of  my 
dead  friend  upon  the  softest  satin, 
and  furnish  his  last  house  with  be- 
coming state.    It  is  the  last  seryice 


I  can  rt^nder  him.  I  cannot  ]^ay 
him  pll  the  debt  of  grief  1  owe  liini. 
Let  iiie  wring  my  purse-strings  if  I 
cannot  wring  my  hwirt-strings. 

1  am  reminded  of  Queen  Eliza- 
lx3th's  injunctions  to  the  discursive 
preacher  at  Paul's  Cross.  '  To  your 
text,  Mr.  Dean — to  your  text !' 

Well,  my  text  is  '  Turning  over 
a  new  leaf,'  and  I  am  coming  to  the 
point  in  my  own  w^ay.  Tliis  night 
when  the  last  days  of  the  year  are 
ebbing  away,  a  fair  hand  playing 
with  my  dark  locks  has  discovered 
a  gray  hair — the  first  gray  hair !  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing— never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing!  At  my 
age :  I  could  not  believe  it. 

It  was  laid  upon  a  band  of  black 
velvet  and  placed  before  me. 

I  can  resist  conviction  no  longer. 
There  it  lies,  blanched  and  wliite — 
white  as  the  driven  snow !  And  it  is 
my  hair.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  I  was  at  school,  wishing  I  were 
a  man.  And  now  to-day  I  am  gray, 
and  growing  old.  What  have  I 
done  in  all  this  time?  Have  I 
fulfilled  a  man's  mission  upon  earth 
— have  I  made  any  step  towards  it  ? 
Have  I  done  any  good  in  the  most 
infinitesimal  degree,  for  which  the 
world  is  wiser  or  better  ?  I  cannot 
answer  my  own  questions.  I  am 
dumb,  and  sitting  here  contem- 
plating that  white  hair,  with  the 
sense  that  another  year  is  gliding 
away,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  in  right 
good  earnest  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  I  have  made  the  resolution 
often  before,  but  never  under  tho 
sense  of  obligation  which  now 
weighs  upon  me.  I  remember  a 
certain '  Hogmanay '  night,  ten  years 
ago,  when  half  a  dozen  young  fel- 
lows sat  round  a  certain  hospitable 
fire,  which  has,  alas !  been  quenched. 
We  were  not,  any  of  us,  in  good 
heart,  and  we  resolved  with  the  new 
year  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  It 
was  a  trifling  proceeding — little 
better  than  sport  When  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  one  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  said,  '  From  this  moment 
I  give  up  smoking ;'  another  threw 
his  box  into  the  fire,  and  said,  'I 
will  snuff  no  more ;'  a  third  said, '  I 
forswear  billiards  henceforward;'  a 
fourth  resolved  to  nmster  the  Ger- 
man  language     before    that   day 


l\iming  over  a  New  Leaf, 


twelTB  months.  These  were  small 
leases  to  tarn  over ;  bat  the  leeolt 
was  not  unimportant  These  yows 
made  in  concert,  at  the  midnight 
boor  of  the  last  night  of  the  old 
tear,  were  kept  for  twelve  months. 
The  smoker  and  the  snuffer  re- 
lapsed; but  the  billiard-player 
broke  himself  of  a  passion  for  play, 
and  was  a  richer  man  for  it  The 
aspinng  linguist  learnt  German  well 
eooogh  to  read  it,  and  has  been  a 
m&n  of  more  Talue  in  his  Yocation 
e?er  since.  Would  that  I  could 
meet  all  those  friends  again  on  the 
last  day  of  this  waning  year,  that  we 
might  resolve  anew,  and  on  a  broader 
plim !  I  would  say  to  them,  '  Let 
us  begin  the  new  year  with  chastened 
hearts,  and  with  a  resolve  to  shape 
all  our  actions  by  the  rule  of 
Chiistian  charity;  let  us  measure 
all  we  do  by  the  gauge  of  truth,  for 
then,  whatever  be  the  result,  we 
shall  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  we  have  striven  to  walk 
in  the  right  path.'  But,  alas !  that 
same  company  will  never  meet  to- 
gether on  earth  again. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  many  per- 
sons to  dance  the  old  year  out,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that 
another  period  of  life  is  gone.  I 
hold  it  is  no  time  for  dancing  nor  for 
mirth.  It  is  a  time  for  thought  and 
sedous  reflection;  a  moment  to 
pause  and  gird  up  our  loins  for  a 
fresh  start  on  the  journey  of  life. 
The  time  is  peculiarly  &vourable 
for  making  new  resolutions,  and  if 
th^  are  solemnly  made  by  a  family, 
or  social  circle,  by  the  fireside,  as 
the  bells  ring  out  the  knell  of  the 
old  year,  they  aie  more  likely  to  be 
remembened  and  kept  than  if  they 
were  made  at  a  less  impressive  mo- 
ment 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  man 


began  to  feel  the  burden  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  family.  His  companions 
in  the  race  of  life  pitied  lum,  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  never  get 
on,  with  so  large  a  family  dragging 
upon  him.  The  young  man  him- 
self quailed  before  his  responsibility, 
and  almost  lost  heart,  for  he  had 
already  seven  children,  and  was 
little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  on  the  last  night  of  a  certain 
year  he  made  a  resolution.  He 
said,  'I  will  do  my  duty  by  my 
children;  I  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  give  them  a  good  education  to 
fit  them  for  making  their  way  in  the 
world.' 

For  this  end  he  toiled  and  slaved, 
and  denied  himself;  and  when  his 
friends  and  associates  saw  him  in 
rusty  clothes,  and  with  careworn 
looks,  plodding  on  year  after  year, 
getting  poorer  rather  than  richer, 
they  sighed  for  his  hard  lot,  through 
the  curse  of  a  large  family  that 
weighed  upon  him  and  crushed 
him. 

That  imagined  curse  became  a 
blessing.  That  man  is  now  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  happy,  con- 
tented, and  well  provided  for  by  his 
sons  and  daughters,  who,  through 
the  superior  education  they  received, 
are  now  occupying  positions  in  life 
which  may  almost  be  termed  bril- 
liant   This  is  no  parable. 

I  have  preached  my  sermon,  and 
have  only  to  add  one  '  lastly '  to  my 
congregation.  Don't  dance  out  the 
old  year;  don't  let  it  slip  away  amid 
mirth  and  thoughtlessness.  Seize 
the  moment  to  be  sober  and  thought- 
ful— to  make  good  resolutions  for 
the  future.  When  these  are  made, 
with  a  strong  heart,  and  a  firm  will, 
then  may  we  truly  wish  each  other 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

A.H, 


^ 


SOCIETY  ON  ITS  FEET. 

HODLD  Mr.  Frith  erer 

be  in  want  of  A  snbject 
for  one  of  his  great 
character  pictnise,  few 
Bc«nes  would  afford  him 
more  opportunities  fimr 
the  stndj  of  the  t&- 
rietieB  of  hntoan  expres- 
Bion  than  an  ordinwy 
ball-room.  Not  beiifg 
anatomists,  we  aie  nn- 
able  to  account  for  the 
iutimatfl  connection  be- 
tween the  mnaolee  of  the 
foot  and  those  of  the 
fece ;  but  that  an  inli- 
mate  connection  does 
exist  few  can  doubt  who 
ever  stadied  the  science 
of  dancing. 

Dancing,  like  paint- 
_inK,  hoe  iie  Tarioos 
schools.  First,  at  least  in  point  of  seniority,  oomee  the  pre-Raphaelita 
school,  whose  followers  ate  generall?  of  more  sober  years  than  the  ordinary 
mn  of  dancers.  To  them  aptly  may  be  applied  the  Gonnan  epithet  of 
'  foot-painting.'  In  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Millais  elaborates  a  rose-leaf 
or  piece  of  point-lace,  so  do  they  with  intense  earnestness  finish  ofT  each 
indiridiial  step  of  a  quadrille.  Ths  pre-RaphaeUte  is,  however,  seldom 
met  with  beyond  the  confines  of  a  quadrille  or  Lancer.  Sometimes  a  bolder 
spirit  than  his  fellows  may  hazard  a  polka,  but  never  a  waltz  or  galop. 
Such  delicate  machinery  is  of  no  avBil  amid  the  boisterons  waves  of  a 
'  sensation '  or  a  '  burlesque.' 

The  neit^ — and  this  is  a  very  numerous  clam— are  what  may  be  termed 
the  'scudders,'  who  are  always  ready  to  dance  anything,  and  rarely  think 
it  necessary  U)  say  '  they  would  rather  not  dance  this  time.'  When  invited 
by  the  afbblo  and  smiling  hoatees,  the  scudder,  although  a  gracefol 
is  by  no  means  on  easy  dancer,  his  long,  flowing  atepe  carrying  his  partner 
along  with  marTellous  rapidity,  which,  accompanied  by  tolerable  steering, 
will  often  earn  for  him  the  reputation,  at  least  among  his  own  intimate 
circle  of  friends,  of  that  ubiquitous  character,  'the  finest  waltzer  in  London.' 
Athitd  class  let  us  call  ths  '  staggerers'— the  pests  of  the  ball-rooni.  A 
staggerer  can  generally  be  detected  :  even  before  commencing  a  dance 
there  is  a  peculiar  vague  and  uncertain  expression  about  the  eyes — a 
nervous  anxiety  about  commencing,  which  never  iWls  to  betray  him.  You 
see,  from  the  moment  of  his  starting,  that  he  is  a  doomed  man ;  his  un- 
fortunate partner,  perhaps  unconscious  of  the  &te  in  store  for  her,  is 
gazing  another  way.  Could  she  but  see  the  expression  of  the  staggerer's 
&ce,  we  feel  sure  she  would  pause  ere  taking  the  fatal  step.  We  ,ml\  sup- 
XKise,  however,  after  numerous  blse  starts  they  are  at  last  off.  IF,  luckily, 
the  comer  &om  which  they  start  happens  to  be  entirely  free  &om  dancers, 
they  may,  perhaps,  survive  the  first  haif-dozen  steps  without  a  collision; 
but  their  good  furtund  rarely  lasts  so  long — certainly  not  longer.  By  a 
kind  of  magnetic  attraction  the  staggerer  seems  to  bear  down  against  the 
first  approaching  couple,  and  then  commences  a  series  of  collisions  of  more 
or  less  disastrous  effect ;  thenceforth  personal  identity  is  gone,  and  he  be- 
comes a  mere  racquet^ball  tossed  about  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  until  at  last  he  seems  to  havejust  sufficient  presence  of  mind  left  to 


lead  his  bniiEed  and  buniated  paxtner 
to  a  80&,  where  she  du;  congratulate 
herself  on  having  at  last  obtained 
a  tuTen  of  rest  after  the  perils  she 
!mb  mtdergone. 

Bnt  in  addition  to  these  three 
Urge  divisions  there  is  yet  one 
nK»e,  thoogh,  we  fear,  in  a  emaller 
poportiMi— the  reaUy  good  dancer, 
in  max  tbe  spirit  of  dancing  is  not 
oaifined  to  the  mere  movement  of 
tlu  feet,  bat  seems  to  pervade  his 
whole  body— not  only  his  toes  bnt 
etery  limh  seems  bniaght  into  ac- 
tion. There  ia  a  spring  and  baoy- 
tacj  in  his  style  wtiioh  may  even 
eidte  admiration  in  the  most  placid 
<rf  chaperons.  Though  an  excel- 
lent stBerer,  passing  easily  tiirough 
tbe  moot  intricate  passagee,  he  never 
appears  to  be  on  tbe  '  look  out.'  A 
kind  of  instiact  seems  to  guide  him 


through  the  moet  complicated  mazee ; 
and  whether  it  he  the  quietest  la 
mazurkas  or  tbe  fiisteet  of  galops, 
he  bears  his  partner  along  with 
equal  skill  and  grace. 

In  our  deecriptitHi  of  the  various 
classes  of  dancers  we  have  por^ 
posely  abstained  from  iocluding  the 
ladies,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  &wer 


may  generally  be  divided  into  two 
claases— those  who  can,  and  those 
who  cannot  dance.  With  the  for- 
mer, dancing  is  one  of  the  moet  fi»- 
cinating  of  all  amusements.  With 
the  latter — but  no,  let  us  recall  the 
days  of  onr  childhood  and  copy- 
books, when  we  used  diligently  to 
write  that  meet  amiable  of  precepts, 
'  Compariscais  are  odions.' 


CiliaSTMAS  AXD  KEW  YEAR'S  DAY  IN'  TAVAS. 

T  was  oiu'o  my  lilt  to  sjiend  my  Clirifitui.-iH  Day  in 
rnrJR,  anity  frill ti  t'ltiiirtjitr  litcec, aivny  I'l-uiii  fniiiiliiir 
])liLC(.«,  atiil  that  uiiit'li-lovcd  mu):;ni:t  for  our 
Jintflislimnu's  eyes  aud  coiit-tails— a  Clirietmus 
coal  tire. 

None  of  your  wood  fires  for  me— Boch  as  wero 
Immt  in  luy  wliite,  fiutod,  china-lookinjr  stove, 
ttiat  hiss,  B]iuttcr,  crackle,  and  sjn):,  but  tlirow  out 
no  heat.  I  liave  often  tliouglit  that  wood  llres  and 
coal  fires  were  atlminible  examples  of  tho  iiatioiia) 
ciiaracteristies  of  the  two  peoples.  How  quickly 
your  wood  kindles!  Uow  soon  he  is  a  flame:  in 
what  a  state  of  roar,  crackle,  fiinie,  and  fuss  he 


fellow  he  is  altogether,  and  how  soon  he  sulisidcs 
into  white  ashes!  How  long  coal  takes  a  light- 
ing :  how  he  has  to  lie  petted,  patted,  and  coaxed 
into  a  flame ;  but  once  a-b)aze,  wliat  a  steady, 
genial,  glowing  heat  he  costs  arouud  him ;  and 
what  a  long  time  that  heat  lasts  I  I  remenilxir 
little  Jack  Shatterseiiso  used  to  say  the  pro].>er 
way  to  speil  Englishman  waa  7n.i//i -ishman,  and 
that  they  were  so  called  from  their  attaciiment 
to  the  cbimney-comer. 

But,  ae  I  said,  there  I  was  in  Paris ;  away  from 
my  old,  natural  Christmas  flssociations  of  holly, 
oyster-barrels,  white-topped  leads  of    churches, 
pantomimes,   laurels,    turkeys,    country  dances, 
foi&';,  mistletoe,  snapdragon,  amateur  theatricals, 
Devonshire  cream,  flirtation,  mince-pies,  pianos, 
stables,  staircase-conversations,  snowliallmg,  anil 
bomt  brandy.     I  sif^hed  as  I  thought  how  pleasantly  my  frinids  would 
pass  their  time— sighed  as  I  thought  of  those  two  quaint  old  gables  that  I 
could  never  rememlier  seeing  fur  the  lirst  time ;  the  roof  tops  fitmihar 
to  my  eyes  as  my  father's  face,  and  tho  two  little  ends  of  wliite  cmiat 
that  always  stuck  out  from  beneath  his  chin,  or  those  long  loved  cap- 
strings  of  my  mother's — the  strings  that,  years  ago  as  I  wtut  to  slttp 
m  her  lap,  I   used  to  curl  round  my  fingers,  aud  hold  as  a  material 
gnarautee  tjiat  Hannah  of  tho  nursery  should  not  be  summoned  to  carry 
me  away. 

So  instead  of  being  among  my  old  Mends,  there  I  was  in  a  small  room, 
standing  on  a  fleecy,  Curry  rug,  near  the  cheerless  stove.  My  floor  had 
no  carpet  to  cover  its  shiny,  slippery,  bright,  t>ees-wased  surface.  BIy 
sofa,  arm-chair,  and  indeed  the  fimiture  generally,  was  elegant  and 
lazorioae,  and  more  fitted  for  a  lady's  boudoir  than  a  man's  chamber ;  and 
there  was  the  ever-present  gold  pendule  on  the  moctel-piece,  whicli 
occaaionally  struck  tno  half-hours  aa  a  piece  of  distinction  from  the 
monotony  of  an  existesce,  that  to  a  French  clock  must  have  been  distreaaing 
n  the  extreme. 

I  had  only  one  room,  one  whole  side  of  which  constitatcd  a  door, 
which  closed,  shut  off  the  bed,  and  left  an  entire  and  perfect  sitting- 
TOtao.  I  never  got  over  the  feeling  of  wonder  at  opening  the  whole  side  of 
n^  room  at  once  with  a  email  handle ;  it  looked  as  if  it  were  a  ptsliminarj 
effort  to  walking  away  secretly  with  a  floor  of  the  boueo. 
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CHBZSrUAS  ON  THE  B01JLEVAB£6. 

On  the  morning  of  Ghristmafl 
Eve,  I  tamed  out  of  my  little  room 
and  took  a  stroll  npon  the  Boule- 
Tuds,  after  going  tluongh  the  pre- 
paratory oeremony  of  locking  my 
door,  and  giving  the  key  to  the 
oonderge.  I  yerily  believe  that 
Frenchmen  invented  concierges,  and 
ocxicietges  invented  houses  in  flats, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  necessitating 
the  smiles  and  nods,  and  small  talk, 
vfaidi  form  the  conntexsigns  to  the 
delivery  of  the  key. 

'  Bonjonr,  madame,  voila  \k  def !' 

'  Mecci,  mcsnaietir,'  as  I  offered  her 
the  key. 

'  Merd,  madame,'  as  she  takes  it. 

'  H  fiut  nn  temps  snperbe,  mon- 
aeor.' 

'  Tr^bean,  madame!' 

'  Bonjonr,  monsienr  I'  as  I  descend 

■Uw  OHUXo. 

'Bonjoor,  madame.'  I  lift  my 
bat—we  exchange  a  smile,  the  old 
lady  giving  infinitely  more  in  the 
way  (^  propitiation  than  she  takes. 
I  Ittve  no  donbt,  that  in  spe^dng  of 
me  to  Hie  gar9on,  she  says :  '  Ce 
moDsiear  Ik  est  tr^-aimable!'  and 
not  only  says  it,  bat  thinks  it,  be* 
erase  I  always  linger  near  her  win- 
dow for  that  delidons  interchange 
of  thought  and  sentiment  quoted 
above.  *  Singular  peoi)le !  If  lift- 
ing the  hat,  and  saying  boi^jonr, 
give  you  a  good  opinion  of  me,  then 
will  I  lift  my  hat  and  bonjour 
ccmtinuidly. 

Three  minutes'  walk  brought  me 
to  the  Boulevards — ^those  wonderfal 
Boulevards  that  would  half  con- 
vince a  stranger  that  tha  population 
of  Paris  is  composed  of  soldiers, 
wsEters,  nurse-girls,  and  babies.  As 
I  walk  on  the  broad  asphalte  pave- 
ment, and  look  at  the  shops,  and  the 
leafless  trees,  I  sigh  as  I  think  of 
our  noble  Fleet  Street,  and  our 
gorgeous  Strand,  and  confess  that 
while  Paris  is  a  dty,  London  is  a 
mere  agglomeration  of  houses. 

Although  the  Parisians  think  but 
little  of  Christmas,  and  reserve  the 
celebratadn  of  the  season  for  New 
Yearns  Day,  still  tiiere  is  a  bustle  on 
the  Boulevards.  The  visitor  who 
only  knows  Paris  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  will  be  surprised  to  see 


that  on  each  side  at  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  nearest  the  gutter,  small 
wooden  huts  are  being  erected. 
Mere  shells,  built  of  the  roughest 
boards — they  spoil  the  beaufy  of 
the  Boulevards.  Their  construc- 
tion is  conducted  with  great  noiso 
and  bustle,  hanmiering  of  nails, 
shouldering  of  planks,  consultations 
with  the  sergent-de-ville,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  in  Paris 
wiUiout  demanding  permission  of 
an  individual  in  a  cocked-hat 

The  erection  of  these  cockle-shells 
on  the  Boulevards  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive difference  of  Paris  at  Christ- 
mas to  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  'What,'  asks  the  inquiring 
English  visitor,  as  he  hears  the 
strife  of  hammers,  and  the  din  of 
tongues,  '  can  it  be  that  the  town  is 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  the 
fhnperor  is  ordering  the  erection 
of  uiese  huts  for  the  military;  or 
are  they  merely  temporary  accom- 
modation until  fresh  barracks  are 
built?'  and  he  thinks  with  fond 
pride  of  his  own  Shomcliffe,  Alder- 
shott,  and  Colchester,  and  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  timber-archi- 
tecture there. 

The  builders  of  the  huts^-thoee 
wood  masons,  who  are  very  indus- 
trious— go  at  their  work  with  a 
savage  energy  for  sometimes  full 
five  minutes  together;  then  rest 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and 
contemplate  the  product  of  their 
toil  with  pride,  and  talk,  and  talk, 
and  talk,  and  talk.  Stimulated  to 
fresh  exertion  by  the  flow  of  con- 
versation, they  renew  their  efforte ; 
more  nails  are  driven,  another  plank 
is  added.  Hourra !  and  they  go  to 
the  caf<6  and  order  a  choppe  of  beer, 
and  telk  to  the  garden,  and  confer 
with  him  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  wood-work  on  Qie  eye  of  the 
casual  spectator,  and  say:  'Ehl 
Ah!  Oufl    Heinr 

These  little  temporaiy  shops  are 
for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  the 
Etrennes;  and  great  is  the  exdte- 
ment  of  the  perambulating  Parisian 
population,  as  indeed  it  would  be  at 
anything — a  victory,  a  defeat,  the 
erection  of  a  new  wall,  the  pulling 
down  of  an  old  house,  a  boxme 
carrying  twins,  or  a  drum-m%jor 
twirling  his  staff    Nothing  comes 
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amiss  to  inveterate  wglit-sccrvS  or 
flaneurs,  from  a  revolution  to  a 
chilfonier. 

( )u  Christinas  Eve,  a  yule  log  is 
burnt,  as  with  us ;  and  among  the 
humbler  chiss  there  is  a  charming 
and  touching  observance.  When 
the  children  are  undi'o^ed,  and 
have  presented  their  suit,  round 
cheeks  to  papa  and  mamma,  they 
place  their  shoes  upon  the  hearth 
close  to  the  tire:  their  prayers 
said,  they  once  more  kiss  papa  and 
lutunma,  and  go  to  bed.  During 
the  night,  an  angel,  or  a  Good 
Fairy,  is  presumed  to  come  down 
the  chimney  and  till  tlie  little  shoes 
with  presents,  toys,  bonbons  and 
macaroons ;  and  suixj  enough,  as  they 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  run  to  the 
fire-side,  the  tiny  shoes  are  filled 
with  sweetmeats.  Great  is  the 
children's  joy  as  each  bonbon  is 
brought  to  light;  loud  is  their 
laughter,  and,  to  foreign  ears,  extra- 
ordinary their  proficiency  in  French, 
as  the  smaller  ones  inquire  if  the 
good  things  were  placed  there  by  a 
fairy  or  by  an  angel. 

'  C'etait  un  ange,'  smiles  papa. 

'  C'etait  maman!*  shout  the  httle 
nasal  treble  voices. 

'  Mais,  maman,  elle  est  un  ange,' 
says  the  biggest  boy ;  '  n'est-ce  pas, 
papa  ?* 

And  n'est-ce  pas,  everybody  else  ? 
for  if  a  mother  is  not  the  providence 
or  good  fairy  of  her  children,  who 
should  be? 

While  thebuche  de  noel  is  burning 
with-  proper  state  and  ceremony,  a 
reveillon  is  held,  a  the  is  prepared, 
and  a  family  pajty  is  given.  Mon- 
sieur, the  husband,  is  very  amiable 
to  his  wife's  relations ;  as  is  madame 
to  her  husband's— it  is  a  Christ- 
mas party  without  the  preliminary 
dinner. 

B^veillons  are  held  all  oyer  Paris, 
for  though  the  aspect  of  the  streets 
may  contradict  us,  there  are  still 
students  in  the  Quartier  Latin — ^as, 
despite  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, there  is  still  a  Quartier 
Latin.  Eugene,  Jules,  Alphonse, 
and  Hyppolite  meet  over  a  '  ponche.' 
They  are  somewhat  lugubrious  and 
dismal  in  their  jolhty,  for  they 
have  recently  taken  to  stick-up 
oollais,  and  to  what  they  suppose 


to  1x2  English  manners,  and  hke  to 
preserve  an  unruffled  surface;  but 
at  a  later,  or  rather  at  an  ear- 
lier hour,  natural  vivacity  breaks 
through  affected  phlegm,  and  they 
are  noisy,  jolly,  unreasoning,  and 
agreeable. 

They  have  revcillons,  too,  among 
the  jHiople,  for  in  this  variable, 
l)o]itical  chmate,  the  humbler  classes 
alone  are  styled  the  people.  Jean- 
ISlarie  clinks  a  cup  of  hot  blue  wine 
with  Claude,  and  Jeanne-Maria  com- 
pares confidences  with  Claudine ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
consumed;  hard  times  deplored; 
the  continual  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  equally  continual  '  Que 
voulez-vous  T  oft  spoken,  more  blue 
wine  heated,  and  a  provincial  song 
about  the  smiluig  land  that  they 
have  left  '  la  has,'  with  a  Ta-ra-la- 
ra-lon-ton-taine  chorus, .  sung  so 
noisily,  and  so  effectively,  that  the 
black  eyes  of  the  women  are  genamed 
with  tears ;  and  the  men  knit  their 
brows,  and  begin  to  think  upon  their 
wrongs,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  work 
all  day  for  a  few  sous. 

Those  who  spend  the  eve  of 
Christmas  out  of  doors,  spend  it  on 
the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Pas- 
sages; but  in  Paris,  though  there 
may  be  a  number  of  people,  there 
never  ia  a  mob.  In  England,  hardly 
a  himdred  folks  can  gather  together 
without  the  chance  of  a  fight.  Here 
there  is  always  good-humour,  for- 
bearance, and  the  external  forms 
of  politeness  —  these  social  virtues 
being  all  beneath  the  grim  guard 
of  a  cocked-hatted  sergent-de-villa 

The  theatres  are  crowded  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  the  caft^s  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  thronged  during 
the  Entr'actes.  About  half-past 
eleven,  the  salles  disgorge  their 
audiences,  the  caf^s  do  a  brisker 
business,  and  those  wonderful  beings, 
the  gar9ons,  move  about  with  a 
more  ubiquitous  rapidity,  '  Du  cafi6 ! 
du  soda !  Un  grog  du  vin !  un  grog 
du  cognac!  duvinchaudl  groseille! 
and  pallal,'  are  sounds  that  meet  the 
ear  on  every  side.  As  I  have  spelt 
pallal  phonetically,  I  may  as  well 
inform  my  reader  that  it  means 
pale  ale,  or  bitter  beer. 

It  is  curious  to  follow  the  crowds 
on  Christmas  Eve.    They  go  to  the 
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theairas,  the  ooncertrrooms,  the 
moso-halls,  the  gningaetteB^  and 
the  dflndng-rooms,  and  then  to  hear 
High  Mass. 

High  Mass  at  midnight,  on  the 
ere  d  Ghiistmas  Day !  The  Made- 
leine was  so  crowded  that  nnmbers 
of  people  were  tnmed  back  by 
the  Snisses,  and  it  was  difficalt 
to  obtain  admission  at  St.  Boch. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was 
ciowded,and  among  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  there  was 
a  refreshing  absence  of  costume. 
The  ladies  who  were  seated  had 
evidently  come  to  hear  the  seryice, 
and  not  to  exhibit  their  toilettes; 
bat  tiieir  attention  must  have  been 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  continual 
stream  of  people,  entering,  as  it 
woold  appear,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  looking  lonnd,  and  going  out  at 
an  opposite  door.  These  ill-man- 
nered folks  had  no  scruple,  but 
poshed  and  elbowed  their  way 
tJuongh  ranks  of  earnest  and  deyout 
speetators.  Another  thing  offensive 
to  my  English  eyes,  was  that  the 
sogents-de-ville  wore  their  hats. 
Sorely,  in  a  church  the  policeman 
might  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
mere  dvilian. 

Bat  these  annoyances  £aded  from 
my  fiaelings  as  my  eye  grew  accus- 
t(«ied  to  the  proportions  of  the 
edifice,  and  my  ear  drank  in  the 
senioe.  And  as  the  rich  and  noble 
music  swelled  to  the  roof,  wreathed 
ronnd  the  pillars  and  filled  up  the 
yast  area,  that  man  would  have  been 
indeed  cold  and  unimpressionable 
who  had  not  remembered  how  grand 
and  flolonn  was  tibe  anniversary  there 
celebrating. 

Chbistmas  Day 

was  clear,  sparkling,  and  not  cold. 
1  defivered  my  key  to  the  concierge 
with  my  accustomed  amiability, 
took  off  my  hat  with  my  usual 
grace,  and  prepared  for  a  long  walk. 
1  s^ck  from  the  Rue  Neuve  de 
Luxembourg,  on  to  the  Boulevards, 
and  traver»»i  the  whole  of  that 
wonderful  pavement  The  Boule- 
^"ard  des  Oipucines,  stony,  white^ 
and  new,  with  its  promise  of  a 
magnificent  Jockey  Club,  and  a  new 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  its  realiza- 
tion of  a  monster  palatial  hotel,  with 


corridors  divided  into  streets,  and 
its  postes  de  service  stationed  at  in- 
tervals, where  the  servants  send 
orders  to  the  kitchens,  stables,  and 
bureaux  by  electric  telegraph.  The 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  with  its  old 
Opera  House,  attainable  by  the  old 
Passage  de  TOp^ra,  with  its  many 
memories  of  Meyerbeer,  Scribe,  and 
the  infernal  att^pt  of  Orsini,  the 
Boulevards  Montmartre,  Poissonidre, 
Bonne  Nouvelle,  to  the  &mous  Porte 
St  Denis.  Past  the  Porte  St  Mar- 
tin to  the  Boulevard  St  Martin, 
or  the  new  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Eugene,  as  fsur  as  the  Barridre 
du  Trone.  Back  again  to  the 
Boulevart  du  Temple,  with  its 
recollections  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  by  the 
Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Galvaire, 
and  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais, 
where  the  winged  figure  that  crests 
the  magnificent  column  of  the 
Bastille  shone  molten  in  the  clear 
sun  —  down  the  new  Boulevard 
Bourdon,  over  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz, 
by  the  side  of  the  river  into  the 
Quartier  Latin ;  then  into  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Germain,  back  again  over 
the  Pont  dee  Arts,  and  so  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries — a  tolerably 
good  walk,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
met  several  military  schools  taking 
their  promenade;  the  lads  talking 
with  a  volubility  and  gesticulation 
perfectly  national,  and  their  masters 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  majority 
of  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  the 
only  sign  of  external  festivity  was 
a  troop  of  boys  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  playing  at '  La  Barbe ' 
— a  sort  of  calm  compromise  between 
the  English  games  of  'prisoner's- 
base,'  and '  homey.' 

Paris  observes  Christmas  Day  as 
it  does  Sunday.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  closed;  and  the  bonnes  and  the 
soldiers  walk  about  with  an  air  of 
rest  rather  than  holiday.  It  is  a 
Dimanche  that  CeiIIs  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  et  voil^  tout !  That  it 
is  Carnival  time,  you  are  reminded 
by  the  bills  of  all  the  places  of 
public  amusement,  and  by  the 
notices,  stuck  against  the  doors 
of  the  caf^s  and  restaurants  that 
they  will  keep  open  all  the  night 
on  the  occasions  of  the  masked 
ball  at  the  Opera. 
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At  six  oVloclv,  as  on  otlier  days, 
PiU'ls  turns  out  to  dinner,  and  al- 
t]ioup:h  this  leaving  lionie  to  dine  at 
a  restaurant  may  seem  to  lv>  a 
stranp'ly  iniduniestio  proa-edinir,  it 
Bhouldn<»t  1  )e  forgDt ton  that  families 
dine  to.iretlier.  Monsieur  J)u]Ktnt 
does  not  visit  tlio  restanratcnrs 
alone.  ITe  t;ikes  with  liim  Madame 
Dupont,  and  his  children,  ^lonsieur 
Aupusto,  Octave,  Maxiniilien  Du- 
pont; and  IVhidomoLselle  Victorine, 
Amelie,  Thereso  ])upont.  The 
grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the 
children  is  often  of  the  party,  and 
it  is  very  charming  to  watch  the 
attention  of  the  married  Duponts  to 
tlieir  elderlv  relative,  their  devotion 
to  their  offspring,  and  the  admirable 
})eliaviour  of  these  last-mentioned 
little  individuals,  their  quietude  of 
manner,  and  habitual  deference  to 
papa  and  maman.  The  whole  affair 
is,  in  feeling  and  spirit,  as  healthily 
domestic  as  the  excursion  of  a  me- 
chanic— w^hen  the  husband  carries 
the  baby  proper,  the  wife  the  baby 
before  the  last,  and  the  eldest  boy 
the  basin  tied  in  a  handkerchief  that 
contains  the  cold  meat,  and  bread 
and  cheese.  It  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  Frenchmen  are  more 
regardless  of  home  ties  than  men  of 
other  nations— an  error  which  their 
own  novehsts  and  romancers  have 
done  their  utmost  to  create  and  to 
foster.  The  prevailing  notion  of 
tlie  relations  of  husband  and  wife  in 
France  is  of  a  couple  totally  indif- 
ferent to  each  other— to  say  nothing 
worse  —  living  entirely  apart,  and 
when  meeting  in  society,  treating 
each  other  with  an  odd  sort  of  chill- 
ing ceremonious  politeness.  No- 
thing can  be  further  from  the  fact. 
The  htt^rateurs  of  France  have 
found  it  convenient  to  represent  the 
manners  of  only  one  section  of 
society  in  Paris,  and  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  to  terrible  De  Balzac,  cockney 
Paul,  and  others,  that  France  owes 
the  evil  opinion  held  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  of  the  habits  and  morals 
of  their  compatriots. 

On  re-enteiing  my  hotel,  I  found  my 
friend  Doctor  Shaw  waiting  for  me. 

'  Here  you  are/  said  he.    '  Where 
shall  we  dine?' 

Now  tliis  was  a  question  easy  to 
answer  on  ordinary  occasions. 


'  Tliis  is  Christmas  I>f\y/  I 'said. 

'  Yi's,'  replied  the  doctor.  ^ 

And  wo  With  looked  at  each  other. 

The  fad  was,  that  both  the  doctor 
and  I  wanted  to  dino  a  la  Fnincai^e, 
but  we  werG  much  too  l''nt;lish, 
having  only  known  each  other  nine 
yeai"s,  to  mention  that  fact  without 
reserve. 

*  Ah  I'  I  said, '  you  see— on  Christ- 
mas Day ' 

'  One  likes  to  have  a  Christmas 
dinner.* 

*  Just  so.  When  one  is  in 
Paris ' 

'  One  must  do  as  London  does — 
just  so.* 

There  is  no  lack  of  English  hotels 
in  Paris;  iadeed,  since  the  Anglo- 
mania, now  prevalent  in  that  big 
bonbonniere  of  a  city,  many  res- 
taurants, French  as  the  time  of 
*Malbrook,'  have  broken  out  with 
'  British  Tavern,*  in  large  gold 
capitals ;  and,  notwithstanding  rail- 
ways, exhibitions,  and  the  tyiiente 
cordiale  produced  by  the  Crimean 
wars,  there  still  exists  a  strange 
misapprehension  as  to  the  appetites 
of  the  brave  eccentric  English. 
Foremost  among  these  superstitions 
is  the  notion,  that  to  a  man  we 
doat  on  mock- turtle  soup.  Nume- 
rous are  the  placards  which  inform 
the  travelling  Briton  that  '  Mock- 
turtle  '  is  always  ready.  Offer  your 
Enghsh  mock-turtle  and  you  secure 
him,  think  the  traiteurs.  It  is  tho 
only  soup  produced  by  his  brave  but 
benighted  chief  of  the  kitchen  1 

Shaw  and  I  dined  and  drank 
after  the  manner  of  our  forefathers, 
and  I  trust  the  indigestion  and 
headache  which  we  suffered  next 
day  were  convincing  proofs  of  our 
patriotism. 

After  dinner,  as  we  Fat  puffing 
our  cigars  at  the  open  window  fbat 
looked  on  to  the  brilliant  street,  ho 
said  to  me — 

'  You  know  that  English  family 
that  came  to  our  hotel  last  week  ?* 

'Yes.' 

'  Their  servant  girl  is  laid  up  in 
bed  with  rheumatism,  ha!  ha!* 

'  Not  being  a  medical  man,  I  don't 
exactly  see  the  joke,'  I  said. 

'  Not  one  of  them  speaks  a  word 
of  French,*  continued  Shaw. 

'  I  know.' 
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'And  thej'Te  had  a  French  doctor 
to  the  girl/  and  Shaw  laughed 
again. 

'  Well/ 

'  The  French  doctor  can't  speak 
ft  word  of  Fnglish,  and  so  physician 
and  patient  confer  in  signs.  He 
doesn't  understand  the  girl's  symp- 
toms, and  he  is  bungliog  the  case 
completely/ 

*  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to ' 

'  Wait  a  bit.  You  know  Thoma- 
fiine,  the  landlord's  daughter,  who 
says  she  can  speak  English,  and 
can't  Well,  she  inte^iets  for 
tbem.  She  only  knows  one  phrase, 
which  she  told  me  she  learnt  in 
London,  when  she  was  there  for  the 
Exhibition ;  it  is  a  question  which  she 
aaks  the  patient  every  time  she  goes 
into  the  room.  Can  yon  guess  what 
it  is?* 

'No/ 

'  I  can't  help  laughing;  it  is  so 
very  applicable  to  a  rheumatic  case. 
Thomasine  is  always  saying  to  her, 
"  How's  your  poor  feet  ?" ' 

We  sat  and  smoked  and  drank, 
and  dnuak  and  smoked,  till  we  got 
np  the  proper  Christmas  post- 
piandial  reeling;  and  went  home  to 
the  smiljng  concierge,  as  every  man 
should  on  Christmas  night  espe- 
cially, at  peace  with  ouxBelves  and 
wi&  goodwill  to  all  men. 

CaUUHrMAB  AT  THE  TBRATRSB. 

English  folk  have  their  panto- 
mimes, Parisians  their  revues.  Of 
late  years  this  snedes  of  entertain- 
ment has  langmshed.  As  has  been 
well  pointed  out  in  '  Figaro/  the 
rovue  is  no  longer  a  comic  smnmary 
of  the  events  of  the  year ;  dramatic 
writers  are  not  permitted  to  make 
capital  of  politicfd  events.  It  is  no 
longer  i)08sible  to  allude  to  a  com- 
mercial panic  by  a  dirge  called  '  La 
Morte  de  Commerce/  and  a  funeral 
don  of  all  the  trades  of  Paris. 


processK 
Therevi 


revue  is  now  simply  and  purely 
theatrical ;  and  the  various  dramatic 
events  of  the  year  are  burlesqued, 
imitations  of  popular  actors  given, 
some  well-arranged  ballets  dsuiced, 
pungent  parodies  sung;  and  nothing 
more.  Widely  different  was  it  when 
there  was  no  dramatic  censorship  in 
the  days  of  the  fiunous  La  Propri^t^ 
c'est  to  Vol  and  La  Foire  auz  Id^es. 


While  the  popularity  of  panto- 
mimes with  us  would  seem  to  in- 
crease every  year,  the  taste  for 
revues  has  so  much  declined  that 
few  theatres  now  attempt  them. 

At  the  Palais  Royal,  'Les  Per- 
ruques '  was  so  heartily  disapproved 
of  that  in  a  few  nights  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  doctor  and  I  went  to 
see  it,  and  certainly  such  a  fimrago 
of  unamusing  absurdity  was  never 
witnessed.  The  only  revue  which 
stood  its  ground,  with  tilie  exception 
of  one  played  at  a  theatre  we  did 
not  visit,  was '  Eh  I  Allez  done  Tur- 
lurette !'  at  the  Yari^t^,  and  after 
the  first  act  that  was  very  poor. 
The  Prologue  or  Introduction  took 
place  at  the  house  of  a  literary 
lionne,  where  a  number  of  guests 
are  invited  to  hear  the  lionne  herself 
read  her  own  tragedy.  The  veteran 
Amal  sang  and  acted  with  his  usual 
charm;  and  Dupuis,  one  of  the 
best  eccentric  actors  on  the  French 
stage,  appeared  as  the  meek,  sub- 
dued hnsoand  of  the  brilliant  blu^ 
stocking.  The  company  is  seated, 
and  the  reading  is  begun :  the  hus- 
band's rapture  is  so  great  that  he 
expresses  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  his  admiration  at  the 
leaders  in  the  '  Eatanswill  Gazette,' 
on  the  buff  job  of  appointing  a  new 
keep^  to  the  toll-gate--his  eyes  close 
with  intense  appreciation,  the  guests 
depart  one  by  one ;  the  unconscious 
authoress  rolUng  forth  her  periods 
with  such  abstracted  gusto  that  she 
is  unaware  of  the  defection  of  her 
audience.  Amal  makes  good  his 
retreat  by  crying  'Charmant'  as  he 
retires ;  and  finally  the  lady  is  left 
declaiming  to  one  solitary  auditor — 
her  unconscious  husband.  The  cur- 
tain M\b  on  her  as  she  continues  to 
pour  forth  tragic  verse;  and  the 
sleeping  Dupuis  is  left  close  to  tho 
footlights,  from  which  he  is  soon 
hidden  by  a  property  cloud,  which 
bears  upon  its  anything  but  undu- 
lating sur&ce  the  words, '  C'est  une 
reve!' 

The  first  act  reproduced  a  piece 
called  '  La  Heine  de  Crinoline/  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  out  the* 
lionne  idea  of  feminine  domination 
and  masculine  submission.  The 
ladies  are  the  ruling  and  moving 
powers  in  the  state.     Ladies  ore 
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lawyers,  ladios  fire  soldin-s.  s;iil>rs, 
and  drum-majors.  A  corps  of  awk- 
ward female  conscripts,  are  drilled 
by  a  lady-serjeMiit,  who  L'ives  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  tlie  military 
brusquerie  of  a  vivAlv  monstacae. 
The  queen  lias  left  her  court  to 
figlit  her  countr\^'s  foes.  The  kint:, 
pcirsonated  by  Dupuis,  remainini; 
behind  to  weep  and  mourn  her 
absence.  Amid  a  jn^nd  flourish 
of  drums  and  trum|H'ts,  the  female 
warriors  return  ;  and  the  king,  who 
has  reason  to  fear  his  tkead  queen 
and  master's  presence,  is  agitated 
and  confused.  *  Loveliest,  you  are 
pale!*  exclaims  the  anxious  queen. 

*  'Tis — 'tis  nothing ;  a  passing  indis- 
position—  not  more.'  Then  con- 
temptuously remarks  an  old  soldier, 
full  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  saucy 
eyes    and    a  brilliant    complexion, 

*  Les  hommes,  ils  sont  toujours 
pale !'  and  so  the  scene  proceeds. 
The  rest  of  the  revue  was  purely 
theatrical  —  the  second  act  treiit- 
ing  of  the  removal  of  the  theatres, 
from  the  Boulevards  to  tlie  Place 
du  Chatelet;  the  spectres  of  suc- 
cessful melodramas  holding  a  mid- 
night meeting,  and  talking  greater 
rubbish  than  could  be  supposed  to 
be  uttered  by  even  melotlramatic 
ghosts.  In  the  tliird  act  the  cha- 
racters of  the  famous  Rothomago 
are  found  fishing  on  the  river  in 
their  dramatic  costume,  and  when 
asked  by  their  irate  director  the 
reason  of  their  conduct,  they  reply 
that  it  was  Ms  orders  that  they 
should  all  meet  in  costume  sur  la 
scene  (sur  la  Seine) — as  bad  a  pun, 
perhaps,  as  was  ever  perpetrated. 
The  piece  concluded  with  some 
imitations  of  the  most  popular 
actors,  Lafont,  Lesueur,  Landrol, 
Melingue,  Brindeau,  Bouff6,  Chilly, 
Amal,  Dupuis,  and  others ;  and  the 
curtain  fell  on  a  fiury  scene  with  a 
fountain  of  real  water ;  a  number  of 
the  corps  de  ballet,  dressed  as  Pom- 
piers, supplying  the  fountain  with 
fire  buckets.  Sad  silhness,  sham 
fun,  and  make-behevo  wit,  utterly 
unworthy  of  French  writers  and 
French  actors. 

NEW  tear's  day. 

Of  all  days  in  the  year,  Parisians 
think  most  of  New  Year's  Day — 


possiMy  bccMuso  it  is  new.     L'an 
est  inoii:.     Vivo  Tun  ! 

This  first  day  i>;  essentially  a  day 
of  costume— a  day  for  brilliant 
Ixnincts,  glossy  hats,  varnished 
lxx)ts,  perfume  and  cosmotique. 
Dressed,  brushed,  oiled,  waxed,  and 
gloved,  Monsieur  first  pays  his 
service  to  the  Emperor.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Tuileries  is  a  great 
sight,  and  philosopliical  must  be 
that  civilian  who  does  not  feel  him- 
self utterly  crushed  and  humiliated 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gor- 
geous uniforms  around  him.  Tho 
white  stone  buildings  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  form  the  background  for  a 
military'  tailor's  Paradise.  And  how 
happy  are  the  mihtaires  inside  the 
luiiforms.  How  they  feel  that  they 
are  the  show,  that  the  world  is 
looking  at  them,  and  that  tlie  occa- 
sion is  their  own.  llow  compla- 
cently they  sport  their  medals,  and 
what  a  quantity  they  carry  of  those 
certificates  of  valour.  The  corpu- 
lent old  gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat, 
now  waddling  across  the  road, 
carries  an  enormous  weight  of  metal. 
First  there  is  his  gorget— that  queer 
bit  of  brass  that  reminds  one  of  the 
labels  round  tho  necks  of  bottk^^, 
still  found  in  some  old  coimtry 
houses,  on  which  tho  word  port  or 
sherry  is  engraved.  Then  there 
is  his  sword,  which  is  pendent  from 
a  wonderful  complication  of  strains 
and  buckles;  and  as  for  medals, 
the  man  must  have  fought  vic- 
toriously in  every  battle  since  Phar- 
salia.  Yet  he  is  modest,  though 
he  wears  large  scarlet  trousers,  and 
sucks  a  bad  cigar  with  tho  hon- 
homi't  of  a  bourgeois. 

A  French  soldier  is  happier  in 
scarlet  trousers  than  in  thw^e  of 
any  other  colour.  In  black,  blue, 
green,  or  grey,  he  may  exist;  in 
scarlet  he  lives. 

More  costumes  tramp  and  glitter 
by;  soldiers,  soldiers  and  soldiers: 
then,  for  variety,  some  ofticers  of 
the  Marine;  soldiers  again.  Rus- 
sians, haughty,  elegant,  and  furred  ; 
magnificent  Circassians,  men  whoso 
bearing  indicates  their  habit  of 
looking  down  upon  the  world  from 
momitain  tops;  and  more  cocked 
hats,  swords,  and  scarlet  trousers. 
Ix)ok  on,  Parisians,  and  admire,  for 
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joKcr  aarmy  deseiTes  it  at  your  eyes. 
It  is  for  this  they  stormed  Ahna, 
fimgfat  Inkeimann,  flooded  Sol- 
lehno,  and  pocketed  Pekin.  Vive 
h  Franoe!  Vive  le  Tricolor,  and 
YiTe  ]a  Gloire ! 

On  ordinary  days  only  so  many 
beggaiB  are  allowed  to  solicit  alms, 
sod  they  hold  a  permission  from 
tbe  XK)lioe.  On  New  Year's  Day 
flierB  is  free  trade  in  mendicancy, 
and  at  every  tenth  step  yon  hear  a 
beggar;  bnt  they  are  never  obsti- 
nately importunate  as  English 
he^oB  are.  Many  of  them  bring 
oat  an  old  organ,  that  can  sound 
only  siz  notes,  and  turn  the  handle 
as  th^  chant  a  dismal  song,  and 
the  sight  is  touching  to  the  stranger 
->tfa»  resident,  who  knows  that 
these  useftd  properties  are  safely 
stored,  to  be  brought  out  once  a 
year,  is  not  moved  by  the  sight 
Th^are  a  singular  race,  the  beg- 
gars of  Paris,  and  would  make  an 
interesting  study.  One  girl,  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  asked  alms  of 
me  in  lYench,  English,  German,  and 
Italian.  I  discovered  tiiat  in  the 
last  three  languages  she  could  only 
ask  alms,  that  she  had  a  quick  eye 
fiir  a  foreign  face,  and  seldom  beg- 
ged of  her  compatriots. 

Among  the  huts  that  dot  the 
Boulevards,  there  is  the  usual  crowd 
hustling  each  other  with  undisturb- 
able  good  humour.  There  are  toys 
to  more  than  realize  the  maddest 
Hmcies  of  imaginative  childhood. 
Cigiurres  h  la  musique,  serpents  a  la 
musique,  and  some  wonderful  little 
figures,  three  inches  high,  that 
'dance  themselves,'  if  placed  on  a 
piano,  play  the  instrument,  or  thrum 
upon  a  table ;  and  they  derive  a  mo- 
tive power  from  the  mere  vibration. 
There  is  a  toy  in  which  the  figures 
are  boxing,  and  the  more  you  shake 
them  the  harder  they  box.  There 
are  rabbits  affected  by  every  feeling 
and  motion  of  which  humanity  is 
capabla  Rabbits  making  love, 
rabbits  jealous,  rabbits  billing  and 
cooing  in  honeymoon  bliss,  rabbits 
getting  very  tipsy,  rabbits  quarrel- 
ling, rabbits  fighting  duels,  and 
rabbits  borne  away  killed  and 
wounded  after  a  mortal  encounter. 
Not  only  are  rabbits  depicted  suffer- 
ing BkH  the   inconveniences  of  an 


artificial  civilisation,  but  frogs  are 
also  shown  loving,  fighting,  drink- 
ing, dying,  and  the  rest 

Human  nature  is  mimicked  every- 
where with  a  strangely  weird  and 
terrible  fidelity.  The  dolLs  are 
wonderful.  Dolls  dreesed^a  la  Pom- 
padour, with  blue  satin  hoods  and 
spectacles,  and  an  expression  of 
fiooe  that  says  plainly,  '  I  am  a  doll- 
grandmother.'  Dolls  seated  on 
thrones,  a  '  gorgeous  canopy '  above 
their  heads,  and  a  mien  of  perfect 
majesty  upon  their  waxen  brows. 
Then  there  are  dolls  in  uneasy  cir- 
cumstances— dolls  that,  to  use  tho 
term  by  which  the  French  politely 
imply  poverty,  'are  not  nappy!' 
There  is  a  brilliantly-complexioncd 
young  fellow  in  a  blouse — a  he-doll 
of  the  people— asking  a  young  wo- 
man of  the  people,  in  a  head-<lrcss 
like  an  exaggerated  extinguisher 
or  ornamented  fool's-cap,  to  dance 
with  him.  From  the  umpid  look 
of  her  eyes  we  know  that  she  will 
answer  '  Oui,'  and  smile  and  curtsy 
graciously.  Close  by  is  a  Breton 
doll,  a  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  rough 
outfflde  but  a  warm  heart  within, 
his  musette  in  his  hand.  Tho 
group  was  so  perfect  that  I  turned 
away,  or  I  should  have  doubtless 
heard  the  Breton  strike  up  the 
zing-zing  of  the  musette,  and  seen 
the  young  couple  foot  it  to  the 
music,  as  only  French  folks,  in- 
toxicated with  sugared  water  and 
gooseberry  syrup,  can  foot  it. 

How  happy  must  these  dolls  make 
their  fortunate  possessors,  and  how 
happy  must  be  the  little  darling 
whose  grandpajMi,  that  worthy  old 
bourgeois,  has  just  presented  her 
with  a  New-Year's  gift  I 

The  tastes  of  children  are  alike 
all  over  the  world.  Girls  love 
something  to  pet,  love,  and  fondle, 
comb,  wash,  above  all,  dress,  and — 
crowning  glory  and  power  of  mother- 
hood— put  to  bed.  Boys  prefer  an 
article  with  which  they  can  do  mis- 
chief—a sword,  a  gun,  or  a  caimon 
— they  like  destruction — anything 
that  smokes  or  smells  like  gun- 
powder. As  a  young  friend  of 
mine  observed  upon  a  5  th  of  Novem- 
ber, '  If  fireworks  are  so  nice,  what 
must  a  battle  be  ?' 

Jjc  jour  do  Tan  1     Glorious  sound 


to  the  million  r.'i:  ml -fired,  Mnok- 
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coinplinient  from  i>)t|>a  iimi  iiinimim. 
Bounteous  ilay  of  (lislrihutiiin  fr<)m 
ChristmastreoK;  wliun tliereianfli'C- 
tionale  eontc-iitioii  finii  loving  strne- 
s!cs  fts  to  wlin  fclinll  first  nii-li 
into  llio  cliainU;r  of  jmiHi  and 
lufimnift  to  ftrtet  Hicm  with  the 
lirst  word,  the  first  liKs,  imd  the 
first  embrace  Ua]i]iy  nuiiiver- 
eary  for  all,  rich,  piM.r,  bi^h  and 
low,  from  tho  wull-lireil  cliilJ,  Be- 
cluded  from  tho  u'orlJ  in  the  Ftiu- 
bourg  St.  Germain,  to  the  elioeless 
j^min  who  starts  at  the  ^limpi^e  of 
a  cocked-hat  in  tin:  distance!  Day 
whcnthe  domestic  aHectiouBjdimmcd 
and  blurred  1)?  constant  contact 
with  a  hard  material  world,  are  re- 
kindled and  renni mated  liy  the 
Bight  of  joyous  httlo  faces  that 
unite  the  expreKpion  of  those  whom 
inclination,  fale,  and  fiuth,  liavo 
imit«d  irrerocnbly.  Day  that  lo 
r  and  madame  brings  back 
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of  tlio  brilliant  blush 
oftliuir  lifli'py  honeymoon;  of  tiion! 
Kti-oiii^ly-knit  home  ties  flosliLiI 
from  tlie  eyes  of  lovinu,  lovely  ciiil- 
drun,  intijned  in  the  sound  of  their 
Kwect  Toici'S,  and  mellowed  in  tlicir 
merry  and  innocent  caresKes. 
Bearded  husl)and,  strong-limbed  and 
detemiineil ;  elegant  wife,  Kprightly, 
naive,  ajid  channing;  brown-faced 
bonne  from  Alsace,  with  ruddy 
cheeks  and  comfortable  cap,  cheery 
Ixinne,  who  carries  the  baby;  little 
monsieur  and  smaller  mademoiselle, 
leaping  and  frisking  with  delight — 
all  are  made  happy  as  that  central 
sun  of  the  domestic  universe,  mam- 
ma, distribiites  to  her  darlings  tlic 
gifts  of  the  New  Year.  People  of 
France,  warlike,  volatile,  and  gifted, 
what  hanghty  and  supercilious 
stranger,  l>as^g  in  the  sight  of 
your  snug  homes  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  could  deny  that  you  are 
an  afiectionate,  domestic,  and  homo- 
loviug  people '! 

T.  TV.  B. 
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OHBISTMAS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

*  Tlirongh  varied  dlxncfl,  o'er  many  a  plain  aod  steep, 

Doth  EDgland'a  Taat  ooknial  empire  aweep ; 

See  Canada,  which  Boreal  blaaU  aaaail ; 

GeyloQ  oft  parched  with  Kquinoctial  gale ; 

Foresta,  and  gold,  and  com,  Cblnmbia'a  pride. 

While  tea-pUmta  clothe  the  Aiaam  monntaln'a  aide. 
:   The  itzaita  where  Sina^xne  the  trade  divides 

Between  two  worlds,  and  qneena  it  o'er  the  tides 

Of  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  vast ; 

The  bonndlesa  aoenes  of  many  a  triumph  paat ; 

And  where  the  Aostral  heats  rich  fmlta  beget  ;— 

A  divene  reahn  whereon  the  sun  doth  never  set.* 


DB.  JOHNSON  defines  the  word 
colony  as  'a  body  of  people 
diawn  (Km  the  mother-country  to 
inhabit  some  distant  place ' — a  very 
short  definition,  and  not  one  which 
isabealntelyezhanfitive.  The  French 
Protestants,  for  instance,  who  settled 
in  the  United  FroYinces  and  in 
Spitalfields,  come  exactly  under  this 
definition  of  a  colony,  and  yet  were 
not,  m  fiict,  colonies.  The  true  and 
fall  meaning  is — a  body  of  men  who 
go  to  some  oatlying  possession  pre- 
▼ioosly  taken  by  &e  mother-coun- 
tzy  by  disooveiy  or  conqnest,  and  in 
modem  times  fostered  and  governed 
nntil  Boffidently  grown  to  establish 
a  idiid  of  local  government,  subject 
to  the  imperial  government  and 
under  its  protectorata 

The  colonies  of  Greece  usually 
formed,  at  each  exodus,  a  new  state, 
in  most  respects  independent  of  the 
parent  one,  and  subject  entirely  to 
iocal  and  separate  government,  but 
still  keeping  up  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  descent,  language,  and 
costoms  would  continue.  Perhaps 
the  relations  kept  up  on  a  national 
scale  between  the  daughter  state, 
and  that  from  which  it  sprung, 
might  find  somewhat  of  analogy  or 
iUustration  in  the  connection,  ex- 
emplified individually  and  socially, 
which  subsisted  between  patron  and 
clioit  in  the  palmiest  days  of  ancient 
Home. 

For  a  Greek  colony  to  make  war 
upon  its  parent  state  was  accounted 
a  sort  of  parricide,  or  rather  matri- 
eida  Hellas  was  wherever  Greeks 
were,  just  as  to-day  England  is 
whoever  waves  its  flag.  Thus  was 
Asia  Mioor,  and  thus  were  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grseda  colonised. 

TOL.  v.— KO.  XXVI. 


As  in  ancient  times,  no  people 
colonised  so  widely,  so  substantially, 
and  so  systematically  as  the  Bomans, 
so,  in  modem  times,  no  nation  has 
colonised  so  extensively  as  our  own. 
Other  European  nations  have  a  long 
list  of  colonies ;  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  small  in  territorial  extent, 
only  toat  of  late  years  France  has 
conquered  and  colonised  Algeria, 
and  is  now  in  process  of  subduing  a 
part  of  Cochin  China  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca.  The  subjects  and 
colonists  of  that  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets  must  naturally 
enough  pass  that  festival  which  we 
have  just  celebrated,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance  which  dif- 
ference of  latitude  or  longitude,  and 
therefore  difference  of  climate  and 
products,  necessitates. 

We  hail  Christmas,  or  used  to  do 
— for  an  old-£Etshioned  Christmas  is 
now  rare^-beneath  a  pale-blue  sky, 
and  a  crisp  and  dry  and  frosty  air; 
the  green  foliage  of  the  summer 
trees  lost,  it  is  true,  but  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  hoary  fancies  of 
Jack  Frost;  the  bells  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  pealing  out  in  jovial 
tones,  and  announcing,  in  almost 
articulate  voice, '  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  men.'  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  the  first  instalment 
of  their  song  appears  far  from  being 
realized ;  but  m  England,  and  with 
EngUshinen,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
second. 

There  are  somewhere  about  thirty- 
two  colonies  of  England  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  therefore  our 
readers  will  pardon  us  for  relieving 
their  anxiety  at  the  outset  by  saying 
tiiat  we  do  not  propose  to  describe 
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so  many  different  Christmas  dinnors, 
but  merely  two  or  three,  with  a 
Bhort  description  of  their  surround- 
ings. 

Tasmania,  an  island  nearly  as 
large  as  Ireland,  situated  southward 
from  Austnilia,  possesses,  according 
to  some  persons  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  it,  one  of  the  finest  climates 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  winter  not 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  south  of 
France,  a  summer  not  hotter  than 
that  of  London,  and  not  so  close 
and  dusty ;  a  spring  ecjualling  that 
of  Montpelier,  and  an  autumn  like 
that  of  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  The  temperature  is  not 
marked  by  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ; 
it  is  free  from  marsh  miasmata, 
neither  remittent  nor  intermittent 
fevers  occur ;  the  cool  nights  of  the 
summer  prevent  the  heat  of  the  day 
from  lx»ing  relaxing,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  is  not  such  as  to  prevent 
agricultural  and  outdoor  operations 
being  carried  on.  Here  are,  through- 
out the  colony,  homes  marked  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  English 
house.  The  small,  thatched,  hut- 
like house,  built  of  slabs,  and  covered 
to  the  roof-tree  with  geraniums. 
The  dairy  farm-house,  with  its  vines 
and  trained  flowers;  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  leaves  of 
English  forest-trees,  planted  with  a 
careful  hand  all  round  the  house,  to 
remind  the  settler,  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  of  his  old  home  sixteen 
thousand  miles  away ;  and  the  hand- 
some and  solid  stone-built  mansions, 
overshadowed  bv  the  oaks  of  Old 
England,  with  their  wide  domains  of 
cultivated  paddocks  and  green  pas- 
tures, their  hedgerows  of  hawthorn 
and  sweetrbriar,  or  in  some  cases  of 
fachsias  six  feet  high  ;  their  orchards 
of  tall  pear-trees  and  apples;  their 
haystacks,  corn-ricks,  b^s,  wool- 
sheds,  and  outhouses  larger  than  the 
mansions  themselves. 

Every  house  has  its  garden,  in 
which  the  flowers  most  carefully 
tended  are  those  of  home — the  simple 
flowers  of  our  childhood,  primroses 
and  cowslips,  pansies  and  daisies; 
while  the  sweet  little  violet  blooms 
under  hedges  of  ever-flowering  gera- 
niums ten  ifeet  high.  We  quote  a  short 
and  lively  account  of  a  Christmas  here 
from  the  pen  of  a  forty  years'  resi- 


dent:— 'The  English  rea<ler  must 
picture  to  himself  a  Christmas  Day 
passed  amidst  the  scenes  of  summer ; 
a  population  turning  out  on  New 
Year's  Day  to  play  at  cricket,  or  to 
make  pleasure  excursions  on  tho 
water;  and  an  exhibition  of  fruits 
and  flowers  in  December.  We  arc 
the  antipodes  of  home :  the  21st  of 
December  is  the  longest  day;  the 
thermometer  frequently  stands,  at 
Christmas,  at  70""  in  the  parlour. 
Kow  the  citizen  chooses  the  shady 
side  of  the  street,  or  indoors  throws 
up  the  window  and  lets  down  the 
blind.  Beyond  the  precincts  of 
town,  the  country  is  one  vast  ex- 
panse of  verdure:  the  tall  com 
waving  in  the  gentle  summer  breeze, 
while  haymaking  is  going  on,  or 
some  early  crop  courts,  byits  yellow 
tints,  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  In 
the  garden  one  is  pleased  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  tempted 
by  luscious  fruit.  The  farmer  flings 
himself  on  his  back  on  the  lawn, 
and  with  merry  child-faces  around 
him,  eats  strawberries  and  cream  to 
a  dehcious  extent.  In  our  ever- 
green forests,  the  cattle  begin  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  under 
whose  gratefal  shade,  in  some  cool 
brook,  the  boys  are  wont  to  bathe. 
Parroqusts,  in  green  and  gold,  flash 
past  with  their  brilhant  colours ; 
the  birds  are  merrily  singing,  and 
the  locust  makes  his  summer  life 
one  ceaseless  song.  No  fire  can  be 
borne  save  in  the  kitchen;  doors 
and  windows  are  thrown  open; 
flowers  and  evergreens  grace  the 
dining-rooms  for  lack  of  the  tra- 
ditional holly;  but  the  roast  beef 
and  plum  pudding  of  Old  England 
retain  their  place  of  honour  on  the 
festive  board.  At  that  board  the 
colonist,  mindful  of  the  custom  of 
fatherland,  unites  hj^  family,  and 
after  service  in  the  neighlx)uring 
church,  entertains  his  friends  with 
grace  and  no  stinted  hospitality. 
And  if  Christmas  does  not  come  to 
him  with  the  old  associations  of  his 
youth— with  its  wind  in  gusts  howl- 
ing through  leafless  trees  or  fost- 
fitlling  snow ;  if  scene  and  clime  and 
season  invest  the  festival  with  a 
different  aspect  to  that  familiar  to 
the  Englishman  at  home,  he  is  not 
the  less  happy ;  nor  is  he  saddened 
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bj  fiiB  nfleefckm  thai  bis  ndghboar 
m  too  poor  to  eaysj  with  Imn  the 
good  things  of  the  season^  with  its 
holiday  and  feasting ;  for  it  is  Ghriat- 
Btt  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
dnJd  in  Taamania,  and  there  are 
none  ao  -poor  that  they  cannot  bare 
ID  ahondanoe  the  immemorial  fiue ; 
iod  on  all  sides  is  beard  the  old 
Eoglish  greeting, "  A  merry  Christ- 
inas and  a  happy  New  Year."  As 
the  dangfatera  of  the  Pharaohs,  who 
in  tibe  marble  palaces  and  gilded 
hails  of  their  foreign  husbands 
Qghed  for  a  draught  of  the  waters 
of  the  sacred  Nile,  so  do  the  dangh- 
ten  of  l^ismaiua,  under  the  burning 
BUDS  of  India,  though  they  possess 
all  tiie  rich  fraits  and  goigeons 
flowos  oi  the  tropics,  and  liye  in 
ptboea,  yet  sig^  for  the  delidons 
climate  of  their  own  loved  home, 
and  prefer  the  scent  of  the  simple 
numofia  to  the  most  noble  rhododen- 
dron of  Uie  Sikkim  Himalaya.' 
The  Australian  colonies  generally 
have,  if  not  quite,  very  nearly  the 
adTantages  of  Tasmania.  Here,  also, 
oabue  is  prodigal  of  her  gifte,  the 
tosts  abounding  in  beautiful  trees, 
ttid  thronged  with  birds  of  the 
gayest  plumage  —  the  Australian 
moddng-bird,  called  by  the  colonists 
the  laughing  jackass,  is  a  species  of 
woodpecker.  The  following  curious 
aoeoont  is  given  of  its  vocal  perfonn- 
aooes.  His  chant,  frequently  kept  up 
for  a  lengtfaeiwd  period,  is  the  most 
lan^ter-provoking  of  sounds.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  hear  with  a 
pave  face  the  jocularities  of  this 
feathered  jester.  He  commences 
withalow,  cackling  sound,  gradually 
growing  louder,  like  a  hen  in  a  foss. 
Then  suddenly  changing  his  note, 
be  so  closely  imitat^  Punch's 
tnmipet,  that  you  would  almost 
swear  that  it  was  the  jolly  *  roo-too- 
too  *  of  that  old  fevourite  that  you 
heard.  Next  comes  the  prolonged 
bray  of  an  ass,  followed  by  an  almost 
articulate  exclamation,  which  might 
very  well  be  translated,  *  Oh  I  what 
a  guyT  and  the  whole  winds  up 
with  a  suppressed  chuckle,' ending 
with  an  uproarious  burst  of  laughter, 
which  is  joined  in  by  a  dozen  others 
hitherto  silentb 

A  writer  on  the  Australian  colo- 
nies woubi  give  us  an  extraordinary 


idea  of  the  size  of  men  there,  for 
describing  the  emu,  a  bird  very  like 
an  cetrich,  he  says: — 'This  bird 
often  stands  nearly  as  high  as  a 
man,  varying  from  five  to  sewn  feel' 
The  emu,  however,  in  its  great  and 
increasing  rarity,  is  fest  beoonung 
'  Himillima  nigroque  cygno.' 

These  adjuncts  following,  do  not, 
however,  promise  any  increase  of 
ccHnfort  to  the  Australian  settler. 
Snakes  and  lizards  are  numerous, 
and  the  deaf  adder,  a  disghsting  and 
dangerous  creature,  guanas,  a  Idnd 
of  lizard  four  feet  in  length.  Frogs 
are  numerous,  and  sometunes  intrude 
into  the  settler's  dwelling.  Scorpiotis, 
centipedes,  and  other  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  reptile  tribe,  are  i^so 
sufficiently,  and  more  than  suffi- 
ciently, numerous.  Snakes,  espe- 
cially, appoir  to  exist  in  incon- 
ceivable variety,  for  there  are  snakes 
of  the  following  variety  of  name — 
black,  brown,  diamond,  ringed,  hazel, 
whip,  and  many  others.  The  black 
snake,  when  broiled  on  the  fire,  has 
the  very  good  gastronomic  quality 
of  becoming  white  as  an  eel  and 
tender  as  a  chicken. 

These  are  the  reptile  torments, 
but  the  insects  are  really  the  greatest 
nuisance,  on  account  of  their  more 
constant  presence,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  guarding  against  them. 
A  colonist  says:  'The  moequitoes 
and  flies  constitute,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  an  intolerable 
nuisance :  these  detestable  items  of 
entomology  are  a  perfect  torment 
to  the  settler,  leaving  him  no  peace, 
either  by  day  or  night;  the  mos- 
quitoes ruthlessly  exact  their  tribute 
of  blood  from  beneath  his  irritated 
and  tortured  skin.  Fortunately,  it 
is  chiefly  to  new  comers  that  the 
bite  of  the  mosquito  is  extremely 
annoying,  and  it  does  not  often 
produce  any  swelling  on  those  who 
have  become  by  long  residence 
habituated  to  ii  Then  there  are 
"  lion-ants  "—ugly,  venomous,  black 
creatures,  the  sting  of  which*  is  as 
severe  as  that  of  a  wasp;  wood- 
ticks,  that  burrow  under  the  skin — 
uid  other  abominations.  Towards 
the  North,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gape  York,  there  are  ant-hills  of  an 
enormous  size,  sometimes  twelve  feet 
in  height.    The  ante  are  of  a  pale- 
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brown  oolcrar,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  These,  however,  muBt 
bide  their  time,  for  they  have  no 
white  settlers  to  provoke  at  pre- 
sent' 

•The  common  flies  are  a  more 
general  nnisanoe,  settling  so  thickly 
and  pertinaciously  on  every  article 
of  food,  as  to  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  swallowing  some 
during  the  progress  of  every  meal. 
One  small  matter  on  the  other  side 
is,  that  the  native  bees  do  not  sting, 
and  produce  very  fine  honey  and 
wax. 

However,  the  climes  of  the  sunny 
south  do  not  contain  more  than 
their  share  of  English  colonies ;  for 
where  in  the  wide  world  exists  any 
considerable  extent  of  country  that 
bears  not  Englishmen;  and  what 
sea  or  port  where  does  not  wave 

*  Hie  flag  that's  braved  a  thonaand  yean 
The  battle  and  the  breese  ?* 

That  Christmas  in  the  colonies 
may  be  anything  but  merry,  let  us 
see  how  a  poor  unsuccessful  emigrant 
spent  Christmas  Day  some  years 
ago  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Canada. 
Here,  though  the  summer  months 
are  hot,  the  winter  is  perfectly 
Bussian.  The  rivers  are  frozen 
over,  or  blocked  with*  ice  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  About  Christ- 
mas tiie  atmosphere  is  dry  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  soon  after  come  great 
falls  of  snow;  then  the  smooth- 
gliding  sleighs  make  their  appear- 
ance, drawn  by  horses,  to  whose 
harness  bells  are  attached,  that 
jingle  merrily  as  they  trot  over  the 
frozen. surface  of  the  roads.  All 
work,  of  course,  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  nothing  attended  to  but  visiting, 
sleighing,  and  enjoyment  among  the 
well-to-do  classes. 

Amidst  the  festivities  and  jollity  of 
a  Canadian  Christmas,  however,  one 
poor  emigrant  at  least  had  a  sorry 
time  of  it.  He  had  been  imsuccess- 
ful,  and  his  stock  of  money  and 

SrovUdons  exhausted,  hoping  against 
ope  for  work,  but  in  vain ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  Christmas  came,  but  no 
work.  In  the  words  of  ibe  poor 
man  himself, '  This  was  the  climax. 
I  counted  the  contents  of  our  scanty 
purse,  and  small,  indeed,  was  the 
sum  ib&t  remained.    My  resolution 


was  taken.  I  bought  a  load  of  fire- 
wood, split  it,  and  piled  it  indoors, 
that  my  children  might  not  have  to 
go  out  to  feteh  it,  and  carefully 
stopped  all  the  chinks  and  openings 
in  the  walls  and  floor  to  exclude  the 
oold.  I  then  laid  in  a  small  store  of 
salt  pork  and  potatoes,  and  with  a 
wallet  on  my  shoulder,  and  one 
dollar  in  my  pocket,  started  before 
dayhght  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  after  a  sorrowful  leave- 
taking,  to  walk  over  the  hills  eighty 
miles  to  the.  nearest  dty,  where  I 
hoped  to  meet  with  some  occupation 
by  which  I  might  be  able  to  support 
my  wife  and  &mily  till  the  genial 
spring  returned.  As  I  closed  the 
outer  door  of  the  hoose,  I  seemed  to 
lose  half  the  courage  that  had 
hitherto  animated  me.  The  morning 
was  dark  and  starless ;  heavy  clouds 
obscured  the  sky ;  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  ice,  drifted  up  and  down  by  the 
tide  in  the  neighbouring  river,  was 
wafted  drearily  to  my  ears:  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  depression  of  my  feelings; 
and  after  walking  about  an  hour, 
my  reflections  became  so  painful 
that  I  turned  round  to  retrace  my 
steps.  The  feeling,  however,  was 
but  temporary.  "  Go  ahead !"  came 
to  my  mmd;  I  fiEuicied,  like  Curran, 
that  my  little  boys  were  pulling  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  I  once 
more  turned  my  fiace  to  the  East. 
To  add  to  my  discomfort,  with  the 
appearance  of  daylight  it  began  to 
rain,  at  first  slightly,  then  heavily, 
and  at  last  settled  into  a  downright 

rur.  After  walking  thirty  miles, 
felt  so  jaded,  from  the  constant 
soaking  and  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  that  I  was  glad  to  stop  at  a 
tavern,  which  opportunely  appeared 
at  nightfall,  but  where  little  denoted 
Christmas  save  the  blazing  logs, 
of  which  there  was  no  stint,  and  by 
which  I  gladly  recovered  from  the 
soaking  and  cold  I  had  suffered. 
Certainly  to  me  this  Christmas  was 
no  merry  one,  nor  were  the  pros- 
pecte  of  a  happy  new  year  very 
bright.' 

Our  good  neighbours,  the  French, 
dO'Uot  call  us  '  les  perfides  Anglais ' 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  century 
or  two ;  but  we  shall  hardly  expect  to 
learn  this  fact  from  a  Frenchman  ot 
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the  time  vhen  Agmcoturt  was  just 
(baght,  and  Grecy  no  rery  remote 
tradition.    'It  may^be  said  (of  the 
English,  neither  in  war  are  they 
kare^nor  in  peace  are  they  fiiithltd ; 
and  as  tiie  Spaniards  say,  "  England 
is  a  good  land  with  a  bad  people/" 
Again  he  says :   '  The  people  are 
proud  and  seditions,  with  bad  con- 
sciences, and  are  fjuthless  to  their 
▼ord,  as   experience   has   tanght. 
These  Tillains    hate   all   sorts   of 
foreigners ;  and  although  they  have 
a  good  land  and  a  good  country, 
they  are  all  constantly  wicked,  and 
moTed  by  every  wind,  for  they  will 
now  love  a  prince ;  turn  your  head, 
they  will  wish  lum  killed  and  cruci- 
fied.    The  people  of  this  nation 
mortally  hate  the  French,  as  their 
old  enemies,  and   always   call   us 
France  chenesve  (French   knave), 
France  dogue,  and  so  on.' 

Again :' In  IMi  country  you  will  not 
meet  with  any  great  nobles  whose  re- 
lations h&Te  not  had  their  heads  cut 
o£  Gertes,  I  should  like  better  to  be 
a  swineherd,  and  preserve  my  head : 
for  thk  affliction  falls  furiously 
opon  the  heads  of  the  great  nobles.' 
But  what  can  be  expected  of 
people  who  call  our  national  dish 
rosbif,  and  'prefer  '  marsh  chickens ' 
to  the  most  tender  delicacy  ? 

At  the  risk  of  cavil  I  choose  to 
call,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
the  English  conmiunity  in  Paris,  a 
colony — I  have  seen  it  so  called  by 
other  people,  and  it  suits  me  now. 

ThcTO  are  two  inmiortal  plum- 
puddings  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  English  colony  at  Paris ;  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  just  now 
nnkennel  the  records  where  their 
memory  is  preserved,  but  must  trust 
to  a  somewhat  treacherous  memory. 
An  KnglisH  colonist  in  Paris,  deter- 
mined to  have  an  English  plum-pud- 
ding for  his  Christmas  dinner,  gave 
his  Frendi  cook  the  most  elaborate 
directions  as  to  the  composition  and 
preparation  of  the  delicious  com- 
pound, according  to  the  dictates  of 
Mrs.  Qlasse.  Having  thus  insured 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  pud- 
ding, he  len  it  to  his  cook,  with  in- 
structions for  it  to  be  well  boiled, 
which  my  fair  readers  who  are 
Tersed  in  the  coquinary  art  know 
to  be  most  essentiaL 


Theexpatriated  Englishman  looked 
forward  with  considerable  pleasure 
to  his  pudding,  and  under  such  cir- 
circunistanceB  ahnost  considered  the 
rosbif,  and  especially  French  rosbif, 
a  bore.  Looldng  longingly  for  the 
introduction  of  the  anxiously-waited- 
for  luxury,  he  beheld  his  chef  de 
cuisine,  anxious  for  his  credit,  bear- 
ing the  pudding  himself— in  a  soup 
tureen!  The  vexatious  truth  in- 
stantly flashed  upon  our  country- 
man, that  although  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  insure  the 
proper  mixing  and  manipulation  of 
the  pudding,  he  had  forgotten  the 
mention  of  the  pudding-bag.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  an  EngUsh 
plum-pudding  became  French  soup ; 
and  though  by  no  means  soup- 
maigre,  I  do  not  suppose  it  was 
eaten  with  any  relislk,  if  at  all — 
which  latter  hypothesis  I  take  to  be 
the  most  probable. 

There  is  another  pudding  whose 
history  is  preserved  in  the  traditions 
of  the  English  colony  at  Paris. 
Briefly,  for  our  subject  is  yoluminous 
and  our  space  scanty,  the  contriver 
of  the  second  pudding,  with  the 
experience  of  the  former  foilure  in 
his  memory,  not  only  superintended 
the  manipulalaon  of  the  pudding, 
but,  puttmg  aside  his  dignity  for 
the  occasion,  tied  it  in  a  bag  himselL 
Knowing  the  necessity,  well  known 
also  to  our  fail  .caterers,  of  leaving 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the 
unctuous  contents  of  the  pudding- 
bag,  he  tied  it  loosely,  and  left  it  to 
the  care  of  his  cook  to  boil. 

When  this  second  Parisian  colonial 
plum-pudding  came  to  table,  it  made 
its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  bullet  or  shot,  harder  than 
lead,  and  altogether  like  a  stone. 
The  contriver  of  the  pudding  de- 
manded an  explanation,  and  was 
informed  that  the  cook,  finding  the 
bag  tied  so  loosely,  had  taken  the 
responsibility  of  tying  it  tighter; 
and  so  again,  the  most  anxious  pre- 
cautions of  an  Englishman  to  secure 
an  English  plum-pudding  for  his 
dinner  at  a  Parisian  Ghnstmas  were 
disappointed. 

From  a  paper  in  a  Gape  Town 
journal  I  extract  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  anticipations  of 
Chiistmas  in  Gape  Colony,  which. 
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with  one  or  two  clisionR,  T  ^vf^  in 
the  appropriate  R^uteiices  of  the 
writer :  it  is  from  the  cohmin  usually 
devoted  to  the  gossip  of  the  colony, 
and  therefore  called  *  Town  Talk.* 

*  Christinas  Evu  1  which  l>eing  the 
case,  and  as  all  men  .s</y  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  1   tliink  1   had 
better  make  a  cliian  breast  of  it  at 
startmg,  and  confess  that  1  don't 
mean  to  write  anything  at  all  to-day, 
except    Clunstmas    talk.      In    the 
English  "  Prayer  Book  "  you  occa- 
sionally see  the  heading,  "  For  the 
Epistk  "  instead  of  "  The  EplMe,"  as 
usual;    in  the   same  way  let   the 
reader   suppose    the   title    of   this 
column  to  Ix)  "  For  Town  Talk"  in 
place  of  "  Town  Talk."    And  then, 
when  he  has  read  thus  fiEU*,  he  can, 
if  he  so  please,  skip  all  the  rest    K, 
however,  he  ig  a  good,  genial  sort  of 
man,'he  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
but  read  it  right  through,  by  way  of 
impressing  upon  his  mind  that  it  is 
Christmas :  for  unless  one  is  a  very 
old  stager  here,  or  has  the  honour  of 
being  colonial-bom,  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  realize  the  presence  of 
Christmas.      The    old    gentleman 
comes  amongst  us  here  in  a  garb  so 
very  diflferent  from  that  in  which 
you  and  I  used  to  hail  him  in  the 
olden  time,  that  sometimes  he  does 
not  seem  like  the  same  individual. 
Church  folks,  I  suppose,  would  not 
hear  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  "  For 
the  transfer  of  that  holiday  com- 
monly called  Christmas  Day  to  the 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  season." 
I  don't  know  why  they  should  not, 
though  ;    Church  authorities  have 
done  such  things  before  now.  There 
have  been  endless  quarrels  about 
the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter — 
in  &ct,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  have  come  to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  yet. 
And  then,  you  will  remember,  also, 
that  it  is  written  in  history  how  a 
notice  was  once  affixed  to  a  Devon* 
shiie  church-door,  "Therell  be  no 
Sunday  here  next  Sunday,  'cause 
measter's    gwaun   tu   Dawlish    to 
preach."*     Ergo,  if  Sundays  have 

*  In  a  village  which  I  knew  well,  the 
parson,  as  was  common  years  ago,  had  to 
perform  tlie  duties  at  two  distant  ch arches; 
and  to  provide  for  this,  the  announcement 
was  made  by  the  clerk  in  the  following 


been  known  that  were  Easter  Sun- 
days in  some  parts  and  not  Easter 
Sundays  in  other  parts,  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away;  and  if  there 
really  could  be  'no  Sunday  next 
Sunday,'  why  could  not  Christmas 
Day  be  transferred  to  the  winter 
time  ?  I  am  sure  if  Christmas  had 
£a.llen  a  few  months  back,  in  that 
cold  weather  when  the  snow  was  on 
Table  Mountain,  we  could  have 
clustered  round  the  fire  in  right 
earnest,  punished  the  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  in  prime  style,  and 
done  the  port  wine  and  wahiuts 
afterwards  gloriously.  To-morrow 
I  hope  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
behave  like  true  Britons  and  loyal 
subjects  of  her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty. If  it  is  not  possible  to  eat  as 
respectable  a  dinner  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  eighty  as  at  thirty,  it  i& 
possible  to  be  jolly  and  good-tem- 
pered, and,  what  is  still  better,  kind- 
hearted  and  considerate  to  all  about 
us — as,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be  every 
day.' 

People  with  the  newest,  most  im- 
proved, and  enlightened  ideas  have 
got  hold  of  the  notion  that  Christ- 
mas-boxes and  revelry,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  are  by  no  means  sage. 
Your  servant  sells  you  his  labour, 
they  say,  and  you  buy  it ;  why 
should  he  want  Christmas-boxes 
any  more  than  the  man  who  sells 
you  so  many  yards  of  cloth  or  calico  ? 
Now  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
good-natured  reader  who  has  read 
thus  far  will  see  the  weakness  of 
this  style  of  argument.  As  a  very 
jolly  friend  of  mine,  rolling  along 
under  sixteen  stone  weight  of  ro- 
tundity, or  thereabouts,  but  a  very 
shrewd  and  a  very  successful  man 
withal,  used  to  say,  'You  must 
grease  the  wheels  sometimes  ;*  and  in 
your  mind's  eye  don't  you  see  that  old 
woodcut  in  '-ffisop's  Fables'  of  the 
unbent  bow  lying  on  the  ground  ? 

But  there  is  a  motive  for  keeping 
Christmas  which  is  far  more  beauti- 
ftd  and  altogether  excellent  than 
greasing  of  wheels  and  unbending 
of  bows,  and  that  is,  the  godlike 


terms : — '  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  our 
parson  will  preach  here  and  at  St.  Edmund's 
each  Sunday  to  all  eternity.'  He  meant  to 
say  '  alternately.' 
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feeling  of  benevolence,  the  genuine^ 
earnest  desire  to  make  others  happy, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  thought  of 
any  benefit  to  be  derived  by  oneself. 
That  is  the  sort  of  feeling  to  keep 
Christmas  with ;  and  let  the  thermo- 
meter stand  at  what  degree  it  will, 
the  man  who  is  actuated  by  it  will 
be  sore  to  have  a  merry  time  of  it 
He  won't  be  afflicted  with  abstract* 
oentad  calculations  about  Christmas- 
boies;  no  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
iGspect  will  withhold  him  firom  join- 
ing in  the  merry  dance  and  song, 
eren  though  his  voice  be  none  of  the 
sweetest,  nor  his  movements  of  the 
most  graceful.    If  you  look  at  it 
rightly,  a  certain  degree  of  abandon 
at  Chnstmaa-time,  springing  from 
pure  benevolence,  is  idghly  respectr- 
able,and  a  dance,  'join  hands,  up 
the  middle  and^down  again,'  a  most 
praiseworthy  occupation.    And  sup- 
pose you  admit  that  it  is  all  vanity 
of  vanity,  yet  out  of  such  vanity 
comes  recreation  in  the  truest  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word ;  a 
forgetting  of  past   vexations   and 
quarrels,  and  a  girding  up  of  one- 
self with  the  voluntary  obliteration 
of  past  trials,  to  the  fresh  battle 
which  we  all  have  to  wage,  year  by 
year,  with  Me. 

In  almost  all  the  colonies  there 
are  Charch  establishments;  and  the 
religious  celebrations  peculiar  to 
that  especially  interesting  season  of 
tiie  Church  are,  of  course,  carried 
oat  with  all  the  zeal  which  charac- 
terizes the  season  in  England. 

There  must  be,  however,  a  very 
appreciable  difference  in  the  manner 
physically  of  celebrating  our  greatest 
and  pleeusantest  anniversary.     We 
have  seen  something  of  these  differ- 
ences as  they  occur  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Africa.    India  M\%  out 
of  onr  subject,  for  it  is  not  a  colony. 
Ceylon,  I  behave,  in  distinction  to 
the  peninsula,  is  a  colony,  and  here 
the  colonists,  principally  nutmeg 
and  coffee  planters,  spend    their 
Christinas  at  a  time  of  year  when 
the  fervid  tropical  heat  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  uie  declination  of  the 
nm  to  the  south,  though  the  tem- 
perature is  even  then  of  a  kind  to 
astonidi  the  new  colonists  for  a  year 
or  two.    Ceylon  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  possessmg  an  alterna- 


tive climate ;  and  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  interior,  not  being  so 
inaccessible  or  so  distant  as  the 
Himalay|LS  in  India,  most  of  the 
planters,  at  least,  can  contrive  to 
spend  the  very  hottest  seasons,  at 
such  an  elevation  as  materially  to 
alleviate  the  fervid  tropical  heat. 

Of  the  colonies  in  Europe,  we 
know,  to  our  cost,  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  which  figure  for  so  much  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  year.  Few 
people,  however,  know  anything  of 
the  little  colony  of  Heligoland ;  and 
possibly  to  many  the  lines  following 
will  reveal,  for  the  first  time,  the 
true  etymology  of  the  name,  and  the 
meaning  of  its  flag,  which  is  tri- 
colour : — 

'  Ureen  Id  the  land* 
Red  is  the  cliff, 
AVhlte  is  the  sand : 
These  are  the  oolonrs  of  the  Huly  Land/ 

"Weill  these  colonics  of  ours  are 
delicious  places  in  many  resj)ects ; 
but  tiiough  climate,  and  liLscious 
fruits  and  largo  sonrib  of  freedom, 
and  plenty  to  be  had  in  return  for 
little  labour,  are  recommendations, 
yet  they  have  their  drawljacks :  for 
myself,  nothing  would  comi)ensate 
me  for  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes, 
coclax)aches,  vampires,  rats,  ants, 
and  other  obnoxious  insects,  more 
or  less  the  bane  of  most  of  our 
tropical  colonies ;  and  as  to  weather, 
I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of 
our  merry  monarch,  Charles  II., 
who  thought  that  of  all  countries  in 
the  world,  England  had  the  happiest 
climate,  since  in  it  one  could  be  out 
of  doors  more  days,  and  more  hours 
of  the  day,  than  in  any  other  country 
under  the  sun. 

While,  then,  I  am  glad  that  those 
of  my  countrymen,  who,  either  by 
choice  or  through  the  imperative 
calls  of  business  or  professional  life, 
can  enjoy  the  gooa  old  'Christmas 
festivities,  under  every  variety  of 
climate,  and  under  every  diversity  of 
circumstance,  I  must  congratulate 
myself  and  my  home  readers  on  the 
foct  that  we  can  celebrate  this  great 
annufid  festival  at  home  in  Merry 
England.    Where  the  salutation  is 

•God  save  you,  meny  gentlemen. 
Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  Christ  our  Lord  in  Bethlehem 
Was  born  this  happy  day.' 
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AKT  golnf^.  Old  Year,  with  no  promise  fulfilled? 
Why  desert  lue  so  soon,  witli  no  sweetness  distilled 
From  tliv  fair  summer  roses? 
I  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  streams  as  they  meet, 
The  streams  called  the  years,  and  a  new  era  greet 
Ajs  the  old  era  closes. 

0  hurry  not  on !  tlioughts  are  crowding  so  fast ; 

Give  me  time— give  mo  breath — I  must  call  back  the  past, 

Old  Year,  ere  thou  diest ; 
Some  bright  hopes  recall,  and  some  sorrows  forget ; 
So  much  thou  hast  brought,  I've  not  done  with  thee  yet, 

Too  quickly  thou  fliest 

Hark !  the  bells  have  begun !  'tis  thy  death  knell,  Old  I'car ; 

1  grieve  for  thy  parting — and  enter  with  fear 

The  year  that  is  dawning : 
The  wind  moans  and  wails  hke  the  saddest  farewells 
Of  many  sad  hearts — but  the  inconstant  bells 

E'en  now  welcome  the  morning. 

What  bring'st  thou.  New  Year?  dare  I  look  in  thy  face, 
And  question  thee  boldly,  and  bid  thy  hand  trace 

The  pathway  before  me? 
Ah !  no,  my  heart  faileth,  and  silence  is  best : 
I  ask  not  for  knowledge,  but  only  to  rest — 

God's  mercy  is  o'er  me. 

Oh !  friends,  I  pray  for  ye!  the  wayworn  and  old, 
And  the  youthful  to  whom  life  is  shining  like  gold. 

And  love  seems  a  glory ; 
For  the  hearts  rich  in  ventures  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Lest  the  storm  winds  should  rise, — 0 !  I  tremble  for  ye, 

And  the  dangers  before  ye. 

And  I  pray  for  the  hearts  with/et^  ventures  at  stake. 
Who  lose  all  or  win, — whom  no  shoutings  will  wake. 

Till  one  voice  hath  spoken ; 
Then  faint  though  the  whisper,  they  answer  and  ribc. 
And  follow  and  follow  with  blindfolded  eyes — 

Must  the  Idol  be  broken  ? 

Now  the  bells  are  all  silent,  the  Old  Year  is  gone ; 
Quite  away  in  the  darkness  the  New  cometh  on, 

With  a  quiet  step  and  pressing ; 
And  we  pray  through  the  days  to  be  guided  aright. 
And  we  smile  at  our  fears,  for  our  clouds  turn  to  Ught, 

Illumed  with  God's  blessing. 

M.  D£  Lts. 
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tnjt  altoniatiDg  with  thai  of  a  eeriona  nyiiipb,  is  repeated  til  along  the 
street  The  SnEt  of  an  ami&blQ  panther  with  a  ring  in  its  month, 
Mnwtitntee  the  knocker,  which  has  been  no  sooner  raised  with  a  gentle 
rat  tat,  than  Feter  opens  tiie  door.  Peter  is  a  diffident  jouth,  is  mnl- 
beirr-oolonred  emallB,  rather  groggT — to  use  a  modem  phrase — opon 
his  pins,  and  with  a  decided  tendency  to  &lter  in  his  speech—  the  result 
of  a  long  and  continued  series  of  blowings-up  from  his  master,  my  uncle,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  chronic  terror.  Then  follows  a  pattering  of  tiny,  snow- 
besprinkled  feet  upon  the  hall  floor,  a  throwing  off  of  cloaks,  tippets,  tum- 
oTeis,  pelisses,  clogs  (obecrre  the  antiquated  character  of  theee  now-dis- 
carded garments)  by  my  ajstera ;  then  a  trinmphant  entry  of  my  great-aunt 
Tabitiia,  borne  by  two  porple-nosed  gentlemen  in  a  sodan-chur  (like  a 
lonale  sentry-box  off  dai?),  and  now  we  aie  all  inside  the  boose. 

A  qoeer  old  house  it  was  to  be  ^rnre,  with  high  wainscot  panels  nmning 
along  the  walls,  elaborate  plaster  cornices  running  round  the  ceilings,  and 
study  old  twisted  oaken  banisters  running  up  the  stairs.  The  windows 
were  deeply  recessed  in  massiTe  walls — yoa  could  lean  opon  the  heavy 
nsh-bars  without  breaking  them ;  the  small  side^pones  were  filled  with 
yellow  glass,  through  which  you  seemed  to  look  upon  perpetual  sunshine 
in  the  garden  behind  the  house,  though  the  day  was  never  so  gloomy. 
Stim  through  this  cheerful  medium,  the  very  snow  flakes  fell  Uke  showers 
of  gold  in  Danae's  lap  (there  was  a  picture  of  that  mysterious  subject  over 
a  adeboord  in  the  dining-rotun,  which  I  often  looked  at  in  childish  wonder), 
and  when  Peter  stepi^  acrcm  to  the  coach-house  beyond,  his  com- 
|teii<m  assumed  a  Msutifol   gamboge  tint    The   dead,  dank  leaves 
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which  lav  al>out  the  urass  wore 
transibruietl  into  p>liku  fragineiits  ; 
tlie  gravel  paths  K't'anie  a  mass  of 
s]>arkliiip:  amlKT.  \Vhat  a  lovely 
atmosphere  enveloped  everything 
as  we  pee]Hvl  throiigli  those  yellow 
])aneH!  How  cold  and  dull  the  self- 
same scene  appeared  through  ordi- 
^riry  glass !  1  have  often  thought  of 
tliat  dear  old  window  in  later  years, 
and  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  look 
upon  the  world  through  some  moral 
transparency  equally  enlivening.  I 
think  there  are  some  of  us  who  have 
this  happy  gift — who  see  life  and 
its  cares,  disappointments,  losses, 
uglinesses,  all  thus  delicately  tinted. 
To  them,  the  absence  of  a  dear 
friend,  the  arrival  of  a  dim  down- 
stairs, the  failure  of  a  favourite 
scheme,  the  faithlessness  of  a  mis- 
tress, the  faults  and  imperfections 
of  mankind  at  large  appear  ca 
ronhur  de  rose.  Ah !  lucky  mortals, 
who  can  thus  see  all  things  through 
this  sweet  and  mellowed  light ! 

My  uncle  is  an  old  gentleman  in 
a  dark-blue  coat  and  brass  buttons. 
The  collar  of  this  coat  is  of  the  an- 
cient typo,  padded  and  rolled,  and 
so  large  that  it  touches  the  back  of 
his  head.  His  legs  arc  enveloped 
in  drab-coloured  cloth  breeches  and 
tightly-buttoned  gaiters,  terminat- 
ing in  a  pair  of  highly-polished  and 
very  square-toed  shoes.  His  cuffs, 
instead  of  contracting  at  the  wrist, 
expand  in  that  direction  like  a 
flattened  muffin  bell,  and  nearly 
cover  his  hands,  only  leaving  to 
view  on  either  side  a  rcw  of  shiny 
nails— so  oval  in  shape  that  they 
resemble  tiny  plovers'  eggs,  split 
down  lengthwise.  A  ponderous 
chronometer  is  concealed  in  a  fob 
about  S.8.E.  of  the  lowest  button  of 
his  waistcoat.  From  this  depends 
a  massive  gold  chain  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  any  individual  link  would 
make  an  average-sized  signet-ring. 
As  my  uncle  inclines  to  corpulency, 
it  requires  some  effort,  and  no  snmll 
amount  of  puffing  and.  blowing,  to 
*  extricate  this  machine  from  its  re- 
ceptacle. That  operation  is  usnaUy 
effected  by  resting  his  elbows  on  the 
arm-chair,  seizing  the  bunch  of 
seals  with  both  his  hands,  and 
gently  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro, 
until  the  desired  end  is  attamed. 


and  the  watch  comes  out  with  an 
awful  jt'vk.  It  must  have  had  first- 
rate  works  to  withstand  the  shock. 
An  inferior  article  could  never  have 
survivtd  such  treatment.  As  for 
replacing  it  in  its  original  iiosition, 
after  fuuUng  out  the  time,  that  waa 
a  feat  which  my  uncle  never  at- 
tempted! in  society.  My  impression 
is  that  it  could  not  have  bojn  done 
without  assistance.  I  used  to  think 
that  be  rang  for  Peter  to  help  him 
when  wo  were  gone;  but  on  this 
point  that  trusty  retainer,  on  being 
questioned  by  us,  persisted  in  a 
discreet  silence. 

My  uncle's  features  are  tolerably 
good.  He  has  a  large  kind  eye  and 
a  capacious  forehead.  His  nose, 
perhaps,  partakes  too  much  of  that 
metallic  hue  which  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  an  over-partiality  for  port 
wine,  and  his  hps,  especially  in 
winter,  are  somewhat  purple,  but 
altogether  he  is  rather  a  good- 
looking  old  gentleman.  I  must  nof^ 
however,  forgt^t  to  state,  that  he  has 
no  teeth— at  least  in  present  wear. 
Two  or  tluroe  sets  of  grinders  de- 
signed by  dental  artists  of  celebrity, 
wo  know,  have  been  made  for  him, 
and  were,  indeed,  discovered  by  my 
brother  Tom  (a  youth  of  great  pro- 
mise, and  an  inquiring  mind)  stowed 
away  on  the  third  shelf  of  the  left- 
hand  library  cupboard,  one  morning 
when  my  uncle  was  out,  but  he 
never  wore  them. 

Nature,  ever  bountifnl  in  com- 
pensating for  such  defects,  enabled 
him  to  digast  his  food  without  their 
assistance,  although  his  manner  of 
eating — when  nose  and  chin  came 
into  close  proximity  —  caused  ns 
children  some  surprise,  and  in- 
duced disrespectful  comparisons  be- 
tween our  revered  relative  and  a 
grotesquely  -  carved  wooden  nut- 
cracker which  we  used  at  dessert. 
Whether  it  was  this  peculiarity,  or 
the  general  awe  which  we  felt  for 
him  suggested  the  name,  I  cannot 
remember,  but  he  was  familiarly- 
known  to  us  imder  the  sobriquet  of 
Orampm,  Grampus  belon^ad  to 
that  fine  old  school  of  British 
worthies  who  entertain  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  abilities  of  the 
rising  generation.  He  was  per- 
petually cross-examining  ns  on  the 
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subject  of  our  yonthfnl  gtndies. 
Pinnock's  '  Oatecbism  of  UseAil 
and  Entertaining  Knowledge'  was 
ft  joke  to  the  multiplicity  of  bis 
qnestions.  From  the  moment  I  be- 
gan to  leam  the  Latin  grammar,  he 
was  perpetoally  down  npon  me 
vith  r^^ard  to  the  declensions,  and 
'As  inprsesenti,'  seizing  every  nn- 
giuadea  moment  to  inquire,  for 
instance,  what  the  genitive  case 
plnial  number  of  *  Lapis,  a  stone* 
was,  and  putting  me  through  all 
the  tenses  of  the  irregular  verbs,  as 
if  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
their  anomalous  conjugation,  always 
declaring,  at  the  end  of  our  intra- 
view,  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever 
aboat  it,  and  averring  that  I  should 
terminate  my  career  as  a  professional 
dustman— an  occupation  which,  in 
those  days,  seemed  positively  cheer- 
fol  to  me  compared  with  the  study 
of  syntax. 

'When  I  was  your  age*  (nine), 
'you  young  rascal,'  (such  were  the 
endearing  epithets  with  which  he 
occasionally  greeted  us) — 'when  I 
was  your  age,  I  could  read  "  Ovid's 
MetiUQorphoees  "  straight  off  without 
a  dictionary.  Oan  you  ?  No,  I  dare 
fifty  not  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Tell  your  father  to  buy 
you  "Dryden'sOvid"  immediately, 
or— stop,  m  give  it  you  myself.' 
And  down  he  took  that  excellent 
and  highly-instructive  work  from 
his  library.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably recollect  the  nature  of  the 
anecdotes  which  it  contains,  and 
how  admirably  they  are  adapted 
for  the  i)eirusal  of  children.  It  was 
my  first  introduction  to  the  classics. 

During  the  winter  evenings  my 
brother  Tom  and  I  were  in  the 
h&tttt  of  going  to  tea  at  his  house 
occasionally.  This  was  curiously 
enough  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
a  recreation  by  our  papa  and  mamma, 
▼bo,  no  doubt,  derived  pleasure 
from  the  society  of  Grampus.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  considered  it  a 
sort  of  hebdomadal  sacrifice  to  which 
we  were  bound  to  submit  for  the 
benefit  of  our  intellects.  The  old 
gentleman  brewed  his  souchong, 
langforthe  muffins  and  seed-cake 
(I  have  contracted  a  violent  an- 
tipathy to  carraways  from  the  pain- 
ful associations  which  their  flavour 


recalls),  and  then  proceeded  to  re- 
cite whole  odes  of  Horace,  to  which 
we  listened  in  silent  awe  with  our 
mouths  fall  of  bread  and  butter,  or 
quoted  a  lengthy  passage^&om  the 
*  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  compared  with 
which  we  were  told  that '  Marmion ' 
was  simple  twaddle.  One  unlucky 
evening,  I  had  preceded  Tom  by 
about  half  an  hour,  and  found 
Grampus  reading  the  'Morning 
GhrcHucle.'  Laying  down  the  paper^ 
he  w^comed  me,  and  began  retail- 
ing the  news  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  town  of  Philadelphia  chanced 
to  be  mentioned.  'Of  course  you 
know  where  it  is?'  he  asked. 

'  Tes,  uncle,'  said  I, '  in  America.' 

'North  or  South?' 

'  South,'  said  I,  sRet  some  hesita* 
tion. 

'  Ton  my  word,  you're  a  pretty 
fellow!'  roared  Grampus,  waxing 
wrath.    '  How  old  are  you,  sir  ?' 

'  Nine,  uncle,  next  Tuesday  week.' 

'  And  don't  know  more  of  geo- 
graphy than  that!  Tou  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Go  home, 
sir,  directly,  and  tell  your  fi&ther 
you  don't  know  where  Philadelphia 
is.' 

Returning  in  deep  dismay  after 
this  contretemps,  I  met  my  brother 
on  the  road,  and  confided  to  him 
the  reason  of  my  disgrace. 

'  Which  did  you  say.  North  or 
South?'  asked  Tom,  who  was 
rather  a  sharp  boy  for  his  ago.  I 
told  him.  '  All  right,'  said  Tom ; 
'  then  of  course  it  must  be  the  other.' 
And  off  he  trotted  to  my  great 
uncle's  house. 

'  Tom!'  said  Grampus, after  greet- 
ing him ;  '  before  you  take  off  your 
greatcoat,  tell  me^  where  Philadel- 
phia is.' 

*  In  North  America,'  cried  Tom, 
with  tremendous  confidence. 

*  Bravo!  thafs a  good  boy,  there's 
half  a  sovereign  for  you!'  said 
Grampus,  pouring  out  the  tea.  I 
will  do  Tom  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  subsequentiy  made  over  five 
shillings  to  me:  but  it  was  some 
time  before  I  was  restored  to  my 
uncle's  fiivour. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foie- 
gomg  anecdote  that  our  anticipa- 
tions of  Christmas  Day  with  Grampus 
were  those  of  pleasure  not  altogether 
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"onalloyed.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  most  of  us  had 
hardly  coimpleted,  or  were  only  just 
emerging  from  our  teens,  an  age  when 
the  prospect  of  a  j^ood  dinner  and  a 
game  of  snapdragons  go  far  towards 
insuring  jollity.  The  mince-pies 
alone  would  have  restorefl  our  equa- 
nimity and  banished  dull  care  from 
our  breasts  while  we  stowed  away 
their  contents elsewhere. 

We  enter  the  room,  then,  in  single 
file,  with  smiling,  rosy  faces;  and 
wishing  our  revered  relative  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year 
(*  compliments  of  the  season '  was  a 
phrase  not  then  in  vogue),  walk  up 
to  him  one  by  one  to  be  kissed,  a 
ceremony  which  he  went  through 
after  a  fofihion  peculiar  to  himself. 
As  soon  as  we  came  within  reach  of 
his  arm,  he  pounced  upon  us  in 
regular  order,  drew  us  each  violently 
towards  him,  slipped  a  half-sovereign 
into  our  haiids,  imprinted  a  hasty 
salute  upon  our  cheeks,  and  then 
as  hastily  thrust  us  off.  Whether 
he  thought,  as  an  old  bachelor,  and 
being  imaccustomed  to  the  habits 
of  cliildren,  that  we  might  bite  him 
playfully,  or  whether  he  conceived 
we  should  notice  too  plainly  his 
own  dental  incapabilities,  I  cannot 
say,  but  this  was  his  method  of 
osculation,  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  it  was.  Kissing  is  a  habit  which 
does  not  exist  in  all  fiunilies.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  rather  a  tendency 
to  indulge  in  it  myself,  having  a 
fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
accomplishment  among  my  female 
cousins.  I  believe  I  inherit  it  from 
my  mother's  side,  and  trust  it  may 
be  transmitted  to  future  generations. 

There  was  a  curious  old  clock  in 
the  hall ;  none  of  your  vulgar  modem 
timepieces,  all  head  and  no  body, 
supported  on  flimsy  brackets,  but  a 
good  old-foshioned  concern,  standing 
about  eight  feet  high,  in  a  walnut 
case  with  a  big  door,  which,  being 
opened,  revealed  a  little  perpendi- 
cular rope-walk  of  strings,  chains, 
weights,  and  pulleys.  The  pendulum 
was  as  large  as  a  cheeseplate,  and 
wagged  to  and  fro  with  such  a 
majestic  tick  that  you  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  digging  the  Great 
Mog^I  in  the  ribs  as  trying  to  inter- 
fere with  its  motion.  Asforthefieioe, 


it  was  a  regular  horological  encyclo- 
paedia. There  was  nothing  that  it 
didn't  tell  you.  Besides  indications 
of  the  hour  hand,  and  the  minute 
hand,  and  the  seconds  hand,  it  in- 
formed you  of  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
described  the  earth's  orbit  My 
brother  Tom,  who  has  been  look- 
ing over  this  manuscript,  declares 
that  there  was  one  department  in  tlie 
works  designed  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
any  given  place  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
but  this  I  admit  I  do  770^  remember, 
and  must  beg  the  reader  to  receive 
the  statement  with  caution,  as  Tom, 
though  a  very  well-meaning  yoxing 
man,  has  a  habit  of  romancing  which 
has  much  grown  on  him  of  late. 

My  great  uncle  being,  as  I  have 
said,  a  very  old-fashioned  gentle- 
man, had  fixed  on  the  unearthly  hour 
of  four  o'clock  for  dinner.  If  any  of 
my  readers  have  ever  been  con- 
demned to  dine  at  that  excessively 
inconvenient  time  they  will  fully 
sympathise  with  the  protest  which 
I  record  against  this  inhuman,  and,  I 
trust,  now  happily  exploded  prac- 
tice. Dinner  at  four  o'clock  is  a 
social  anachronism  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  crime.  You  may  dine  at 
one,  or  even  at  two,  and  (with  the 
intervention  of  a  cup  of  tea)  be  pre- 
pared for  supper  at  eight;  or  you 
may  make  a  substantial  lunch  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  be  ready  for 
your  principal  repast  at  seven ;  but 
four  o'clock  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  If  you  have  lunched  you 
have,  as  the  phrase  goes,  spoilt  yoiur 
dinner.  You  make  feeble  efforts  to 
eat,  and  abandon  your  knife  and 
fork.  The  consequence  is  that  by- 
and-by,  at  supper -time,  you  are 
famishing  and  there  is  no  supper  for 
you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  not  lunched,  you  sit  down  to 
your  feast  like  a  starving  man,  eat 
ravenously,  and  dyspepsia  is  the 
inevitable  result  A  person  who 
invites  his  friends  to  dine  at  four  is 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
ought  to  be  proceeded  against  under 
Mutin's  Act 

For  us  children,  to  be  sure,  it  did 
not  80  much  matter.  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  experience  of  others 
but  I  never  yet  met  with  a  youth 
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under  the  age  of  discieliion  who  ttob 
sot  ready  to  eat  cheerfully  on  the 
shortest  notice  and  at  any  time.  It 
seems  to  he  a  proYision  of  natoie 
tibat  children  should  he  always  ready 
for  natoral  provisions.  The  instant 
we  came  oat  of  church  ( where^  I  fear, 
we  had  heen  £ur  more  occupied  in 
eritkasmg  the  evergreen  decorations 
SDd  indulging  in  visions  of  turkey 
aod  plum-pudding  than  in  listen- 
iz^.to  Parson  Blowhard's  sermon) 
vewere  regaled  with  an  enormous 
piece  of  currant  cake,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  much  interfere  with 
oar  appetite  at  four.  So  when  the 
docklud  struck  that  hour,  and  the 
cadkoo  on  it  had  fluttered  punctu- 
ally after  its  usual  &8hion,  and  re- 
tired into  the  little  door  just  as 
coolly  as  if  there  had  been  no  Christ- 
BOM  Day  at  all,  Peter  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  in  a  voice 
quaking  with  emotion — ^partly  due 
to  the  occasion,  but  principally  out 
of  dr»Eui  of  his  master — exclaimed — 

'Pleesir  dinner's  on  the  tablesir !' 

At  that  instant  Grampus  rose  to 
his  logs  and  gave  his  arm  to  my 
mother;  papa  followed  with  my 
nuuden  aunt,  Tabitha,  a  ladv  of  £bw 
personal  attractions  but  of  untold 
wealth,  from  whom  we  had  great 
expectations,  but  who  subsequently 
retired  from  this  sphere  bequeathing 
her  property  in  equal  shares  between 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Indigent  Organ-grinders  and  the 
Metropolitan  Dustman's  Shirt  and 
Collar  Association  —  two  excellent 
institations  now  unhappily  become 
obsolete.  My  brothers,  sisters,  and 
I  brought  up  the  rear,  descending 
Ihe  staus  with  great  gravity,  except 
Tom,  who  insisted  on  executing  a 
sort  of  brief  Feejee  war-dance  on 
every  third  step,  until  Grampus, 
whom  we  believed  to  be  safely  out 
of  sight,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
shadow  on  the  opposite  wall. 

'Halloa  tiiere,  you  young  scape- 
grace 1  what  are  you  about  ?'  shouted 
my  uncle. 

Tom  muttered  out  something  about 
losmg  his  shoe,  and  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  knelt  down  on  the 
landing  to  untie  one  of  his  highlows 
and  tie  it  up  again.  Presently  we 
all  entered  we  dining-room,  where 
there  was  always  a  mingled  smell  of 


port  wine  and  French  polish.  We 
gathered  round  the  table  and  sidled 
into  our  places.  My  uncle  said 
grace,  and  the  covers  were  removed 
by  Peter  (who  was  by  this  time  in  a 
state  of  awfolly  nervous  vibration) 
and  Betty,  a  female  domestic  in  a 
very  black  dress  and  a  very  white 
apron.  As  we  sat  down  in  all  about 
twelve,  and  as  children  are  addicted 
to  that  summary  and  often  inde- 
corous manner  of  feeding  known  as 
bolting  their  dinner,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  no  one  was  to  begin 
until  we  had  been  all  helped.  This 
injunction,  however,  not  extending 
to  the  rolls  already  placed  before  us, 
we  employed  the  mterval  in  con- 
suming them  and  in  disposing  the 
napkins  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
very  tightly  round  our  waists. 

At  last  every  one  was  served  and 
we  all  began  to  ply  our  knives  and 
forks.  What  a  precious  clattering 
was  heard,  what  a  Babel  of  voices  as 
the  wine  went  round  (we  little  ones 
were  allowed  one  glass  apiece,  and 
generally  drank  it  in  a  diluted  form) ! 
How  quickly  soup,  fish,  turkey,  roast 
beef,  with  all  their  accompaniments, 
disappeared  before  us  I  This  was 
the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which 
we  were  allowed  to  choose  a  dish  at 
table,  and  of  course  we  selected  all 
the  unwholesome  ones. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  gratifying 
sight  to  behold  honest  Peter  stagger- 
ing into  the  room  under  the  weight 
of  that  summum  honum  of  our  expec- 
tations, that  long-looked  for  con- 
summation of  Chnstmas  hopes — the 
FLUM-FUDDiNa;  an  enormous  affair 
quivering  in  a  littie  sea  of  liquid  fire 
and  surmounted  by  a  generous  sprig 
of  holly  and  red  berries.  What  a 
graceful  contour  it  presented  in  that 
lovely  spheroid  form,  gently  merg- 
ing into  corrugations  where  the 
pudding-cloth  had  left  a  pleasing 
unpress  I  I  say  pleasing,  oecause 
I  truly  and  conscientiously  believe 
that  no  good  Christmas  pudding  can 
be  made  but  in  a  hag.  It  has  become 
part  of  the  tradition  and  cannot  be 
omitted.  I  have  dined  at  houses  in 
later  years  where  this  noble  emblem 
of  Yuletide  has  appeared  in  an  arti- 
ficial shape,  such  as  that  which  the 
baser  gaUantine  and  the  more  effemi- 
nate blanc-mange  are  wont  to  as- 
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gmne,  and  when  the  pow<lere(l  menial 
has  oflfered  it  to  me  1  have  declined 
the  gross  imposture.  No ;  it'  I  am 
to  eat  pudding  at  Christmas  it  shall 
be  a  Christmas  pudding. 

"When  the  cloth  had  l)een  removed, 
a  fine  jxilished  surface  of  dark  Spa- 
nish mahogany  was  revealed,  on 
which  the  richly-chased  t^pergne, 
the  delicately  -  cut  decanters  and 
finger-glasses  sparkle<l  in  the  light 
of  a  dozen  sfXirmaceti  candles.  The 
silver,  too,  did  ample  credit  to  Peter's 
care  and  plate-powder,  being  of  a 
dazzhng  brilliancy.  Every  article  on 
the  table  was  mirrored  in  its  surface, 
and  we  children  found  a  source  of  in- 
stant gratification  in  beholding  each 
other's  faces  reflected,  topsy-turvy, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  festive  board. 
When  the  servants  left  the  room, 
my  uncle  filled  a  bumper  of  port, 
having  previously  executed  a  similar 
office  for  my  mother  and  Aunt 
Tabitha,  who  always  sat  on  either 
side  of  him.  This  was  a  signal  for 
'hands  round  the  table/  an  im- 
portant ceremony  in  our  eyes,  and 
without  which  Christmas  Day  would 
have  been  as  a  thing  of  nought.  It 
consisted  in  everyone's  inserting  his 
or  her  palm  into  that  of  his  or  her 
neighbour  and  using  it  as  a  pump- 
handle  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute 
with  appropriate  action.  Tins  pa- 
rallel is  the  more  complete  because 
it  actually  did  draw  water  from  some 
eyes;  my  Aunt  Tab,  for  instance, 
being  always  ready  to  cry  on  the 
shortest  notice.  I  do  not  mean  my 
readers  to  infer  from  this  circum- 
stance that  she  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree unhappy,  far  from  it.  On  these 
occasions  she  was  usually,  for  her, 
in  excellent  spirits ;  but  this  was  her 
peculiar  mode  of  indicating  hilarity. 
It  is  the  way  with  some  people.  I 
have  heard  of  individuals  who  have 
a  morbid  inclination  to  laugh  at  a 
funeral.  Perhaps  philosophers  may 
be  able  to  give  some  common  solu- 
tion to  these  paradoxical  phenomena 
of  nature.  After  the  solemn  rite  of 
'hands  round  the  table'  had  been 
concluded.  Grampus  proceeded  to 
amuse  us  by  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ments, chiefly  based  upon  and  in 
connection  with  the  dessert  and  din- 
ner service.  He  peeled  oranges  in  the 
most  ingenious  and  apparently  mira- 


culous manner,  turning  the  rind  in- 
side out  into  hemispheres  of  perfect 
symmetry  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
the  juice,  and  then  fashioning  it  into 
miniature  cocked-hats,  httle  lioah^, 
and  fictitious  porkers.  He  ate  ima- 
ginary wax  talkers,  previously  cut  out 
of  the  heart  of  a  Ribstone  pippin  by 
the  &imj)le  aid  of  a  cheese-taster, 
having  abided  a  slice  of  burnt  almond 
thereto  for  a  wick.  He  converted 
a  dinner-napkin  into  the  hkeness  of 
a  rabbit,  which  sprang  about  his 
knees  and  up  his  arm  with  an  almost 
supernatural  effect  He  produced 
the  most  delightful  music  from  a 
finger-glflfis,  three  tumblers,  and  an 
empty  decanter,  and  was  immensely 
gratified  by  our  detecting  it  to  \>g 
*  Rory  o'  More,*  played  to  psalm-time 
with  a  fruitrknife.  He  became  quite 
purple  in  the  face  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  which  he  made  to  toss 
up  three  apples  in  the  air  consecu- 
tively, after  the  manner  of  the  street - 
jugglers,  and  found  a  brief  respite 
from  his  labours  in  th^actof  cutting 
up  one  of  them  with  inmaense  care, 
throwing  the  spiral  parings  -over 
Aunt  Tab's  head  and  declaring  that 
the  letters  which  it  formed  on  the 
floor  behind  her  would  be  the  initials 
of  the  gentleman  whom  she  would 
make  happy  for  life.  They  happene<(l 
to  alight  in  the  form  of  P.  S.,  which 
we,  with  the  charming  simphcity 
and  ready  wit  characteristic  of  our 
years,  immediately  divined  to  be  an 
omen  of  her  ultimate  union  with  Mr. 
Peter  Slowman,  my  uncle's  butler,  a 
supposition  which  was  fraught  with 
all  the  greater  horror  in  consequence 
of  that  gentleman's  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  Colinder,  the  cook, 
down  stairs.  After  everybody's 
health  had  l)een  drunk  all  round, 
and  the  conversation  was  beginning 
to  take  a  political  turn  (my  uncle 
wafi  a  stanch  Tory,  and  when  once 
he  began  to  discuss  the  Melbourne 
administration  there  was  no  stopping 
him),  my  mother  would  give  a  pri- 
vate signal  to  Aunt  Tab  and  my 
sisters,  who  with  one  consent  aroho 
and  left  the  room.  Of  course  we 
little  ones  went  with  them,  but  in- 
stead of  af^cending  to  the  drawing- 
room  again  we  used  to  make  a  Ix^lt 
down-stairs  to  see  how  Sally  wa.s 
getting  on,  and  how  she  had  liked 
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her  dimifir.     flail  j  vas  onr  hand- 
maiden, pretfy  well  strioken  in  yean, 
and  afiiithfal  servant  in  our  nnrsery 
ever  sinoe  we  oonld  remember.   She 
hid  niffsed   na   through  meaales, 
hoqmig-ooagh,  scarlatLoa,  and,  in 
short,  fJl  the  ills  which  in&nt  flesh 
is  heir  to.    I  thoroughly  believe 
thoe  is  nothing  that  good  creature 
would  not  have  undergone  for  our 
sakes.    8he  had  but  one  foible,  and 
that,  considering  that  we  lived  in  a 
gurison  town  was  a  pardonable  one 
—she  was  consumed  by  an  uneztin- 
gniahable  passion  for  marines.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  she  was 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  '  the 
line,'  or  that  if  an  eligible  artillery- 
man had  come  in  her  way  she  would 
have  treated  him  with  incivility,  but 
marines  were  her  weakness,  and  she 
married  several :  of  course  I  don't 
mean  at  the  same  time,  but  in  turn. 
Poor  Sally  was  very  unfortunate  in 
her  attaclunente,  and  had  become  a 
iridow  twice  within  our  recollection ; 
bat  neither  these  matrimonial  alli- 
anoes  nor  the  domestic  afflictions 
which  followed  them  interfered  with 
the  futhfnl  discharge  of  her  duties 
to  us.    For  years  she  reigned  su- 
preme in  our  nursery,  and  in  the 
case  of  fraternal  quarrels  there  was 
no  appeal  from  her  decision.    Some- 
times she  asked  for  a  holiday  to  see 
her  husband  embark,  or  welcome 
him  h<mie  from  that  widely-extended 
tract  of  country  known  as  '  foreign 
partB,'  or  went  away  for  an  hour  or 
so  to  get  her  pension  or  another 
marriage  licence;  but  through  all 
ber  vicissitudes  she  remained  con- 
stant to  her  trust :  and  attached  as 
she  was  to  her  amphibious  lovers,  I 
believe  she  would  have  cheerfully 
relinquished  the  most  attractive  nuh 
rine  rather  than  quit  our  service. 
Many  a  letter  have  we  directed  for 
her  according  to  a  model  address 
which  she  always  kept,  and  from 
which  no  orthographical  deviation 
was  permitted,  until  she  changed 
her  partner. 


Mister  corporal  John  Taylor,  ezquire 
his  roiidgestis  Fhip  Harrythewsir 
Ijiog  off  Spitht^id 
or  in  the  Meddytrainyen 
or  ELSCWaURE. 


In  this  comprehensive  superscrip- 
tion,  whose  chief  merit  seemed  to 
lie  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture 
which  it  opened  to  the  Poet-office 
authorities,  8ally  had  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence,  declaring  that 
she  always  '  have  heard  tell  that  it 
would  be  sartain  sure  to  tind  her  old 
man  tometime  hows'ever ;'  but  as  she 
never  prepaid  her  letters,  nor  ex- 
pected any  answer  until  her  hus- 
band's ship  was  paid  off,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  spared 
the  trouble  of  deciphering  at  least 
half  of  her  communications.  We 
found  Sally,  then,  after  dinner,  over 
a  dish  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Golinder, 
my  uncle's  cook  and  housekeeper,  a 
middle-aged  lady  in  a  black  bomba- 
zine dress  and  bumt-umber-coloured 
wig,  who  entertained  certain  theo- 
ries of  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly 
original  system  of  theology,  which 
she  and  Sally  were  never  tired  of 
discussing,  and  which  they  seemed 
to  have  chiefly  derived  while '  sitting 
under '  an  eminent  dissenting  divine 
by  the  name  of  Blenkinsop.  This 
extraordinary  expression  has  I  be- 
lieve since  been  commonly  accepted 
in  ite  proper  sense ;  but  at  the  time, 
and  owing  to  our  limited  acquamt- 
ance  with  modem  metaphor,  I  re- 
member we  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  a  religions  but  highly  uncomfort- 
able ceremony. 

How  well  I  recollect  that  cosy 
kitehen  with  its  ample  fireplace  and 
complicated  roasting-jack  of  wheels, 
chains,  and  pulleys,  attached  to  the 
wall  I — the  comfortable  old  Windsor- 
chairs,  with  green-baize  cushions, 
the  round  table  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  the  same  material,  on  which 
Dodd*8  Bible  lay,  bound  in  rough 
calf,  with  '  The  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,'  '  The  Complete  Letter- 
writer,'  and  Mrs.  Ck>linder's  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles.  Nor  can  I  forget 
dear  old  Mouser,  a  black  tom-cat  of 
great  antiquity  that  purred  unceas- 
ingly upon  the  hearth,  and  kindly 
bore  with  all  our  teazing.  Across 
the  passage,  there  was  the  butler's 
pantry  too — a  chamber  which  is  al- 
ways associated  in  my  mind  with  a 
peculiar  perfume  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
candle-ends.  Here  Peter  was  wont 
to  sit  and  peruse  odd  numbers  of 
the    *  G^itleman's  ^Magazine,'  and 
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here,  too,  he  was  delighted  to  receive 
lis  and  deliver  (sotto  voct)  a  short 
and  extemporary  lecture  on  the  art 
of  button-cleaning — an  operation  in 
wliich  he  took  especial  pride,  and 
for  which  he  had  invented  an  in- 
genious machine,  with  a  vague  and 
foggy  notion  of  '  taking  out  a  patent 
for  it  Kome  of  these  here  fine  days/ 

After  rifling  Mrs.  Colinder's  cir- 
cular spice-box,  and  tasting  all  its 
contents  from  mace  to  nutmeg,  we 
concentrated  our  energies  in  endea- 
vouring to  induce  Mouser  to  sup  on 
an  infusion  of  cinnamon  and  water ; 
and  failing  in  this  dietetic  experi- 
ment, in  consequence,  as  we  thought, 
of  the  ungenerous  interference  of 
Sally,  we  betook  ourselves  up-stairs 
again  with  an  eye  to  cake  and  muf- 
fins, which  formed  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  our  next  repast.  After  tea 
we  amused  ourselves  by  inspecting 
'  Fox^s  Book  of  Martyrs,'  of  which 
Grampus  possessed  a  very  fine  copy, 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  such 
an  appalling  nature  in  regard  to 
subject,  that,  aided  by  the  unusually 
lieavy  dinner  of  which  we  had  par- 
taken, it  had  the  ultimate  effect  of 
giving  us  all  nightmare,  or  at  least 
uneasy  dreams  in  which  gigantic 
gritiirons,  racks,  and  thumbscrews 
wore  called  unpleasantly  to  mind 
before  the  morning. 

But  our  great  delight,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  was  to 
gather  round  the  fire  and  clamour 
for  a  song  or  a  story  from  Grampus. 
Of  these  commodities  he  possessed, 
indeed,  only  a  limited  stock ;  but  as 
they  were  well  selected  and  strictly 
reserved  for  these  occasions,  we  list- 
ened to  them  with  annually  renewed 
interest.  Of  the  songs,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  remember  but  little.  There 
was  a  very  remarkable  one,  the  end 
and  object  of  which  appeared  to  be 
a  description  of  and  various  sug- 
gestions for  the  definition  of  a 
woman.  In  the  course  of  the  chorus 
— a  very  lengthy  one  —  the  poet 
compared  her  to  a  flower  and  a  tower, 
a  song  and  a  thong,  a  mill  and  a 
pill,  a  flea  and  a  bee,  and  a  variety 
of  other  monosyllabic  nouns  which 
it  was  painfully  evident  had  been 
selected  more  with  a  view  to  eu- 
phony of  verse  than  any  actual  re- 
semblance of  ^the  objects  themselves 


— in  short,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  of  rhyme  than  rea- 
s(ni.  There  were  certain  ancient 
ditties,  too,  connected  with  love, 
hlmtions,  and  loyalty,  of  which  we 
only  heard  fragmentary  stanzas, 
as — 

<  Come,  let  ns  dance  and  sing, 
WhUc  all  BarbadiNw'  bells  ahaU  ring- 
Love  strikes  the  fiddle-siring. 
And  Veini8  plays  ibe  lute. 

Maideoi  gay.  trip  away, 

Happy  on  our  weddiug-day,'  &c.  &c. 

or, 

*  The  Universe  well  may  be  Jeoloaa 
Of  England,  where  Liberty  aings ; 
For  the  King  is  the  king  of  good  fellows. 
And— all  our  good  fellows  are  kings. 
Fol  lol  de  rol,  lol  de  rol  liddle/  &c.  Ac. 

Under  the  genial  influence  of  a 
.bowl  of  'rack  punch  my  worthy 
relative  proceeded  with  the  musical 
entertainment,  until  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
warned  him  to  desist,  for  he  was 
inclined  to  be  asthmatical,  and  was, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  of  verv 
portly  dimensions  about  the  region 
of  the  waistcoat.  Ten  minutes  hav- 
ing been  then  kindly  accorded  to 
Grampus  in  order  that  he  might 
recover  himself  (which  he  did  at 
length  after  a  deal  of  puffing  and 
blowing  and  using  sundry  ejacula- 
tions apx)arently  selected  from  the 
Litany),  it  became  the  duty  of  my 
eldest  sister  Kate  to  replenish  his 
tumbler — an  operation  of  which  he 
always  pretended  to  deprecate  the 
necessity  either  by  faintly  remon- 
strating with  her — placing  his  hand 
over  the  glass  in  such  an  ingenious 
manner  that  there  was  ample  room 
for  a  stream  of  grog  to  bo  poured 
between  his  fingers;  or  suddenly 
starting  up  to  X)oke  the  fire  with 
great  energy,  he  would  affect  the 
greatest  indignation  to  find  another 
half-pint  of  the  reeking  compound 
on  returning  to  his  arm-chair. 
Whatever  his  object  may  have  been 
in  executing  these  remarkable  ma- 
noeuvres, one  fact  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  that  is,  that  he  always  succeeded 
in  drinking  his  second  allowance  of 
punch.  I  don't  say  it  is  anything 
to  boast  of,  but -he  did  it.  Whether 
he  would  have  been  prepared  for  a 
third — whether  he  ever  did  take  a 
third  after  we  were  all  gone— just  to 
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wake  lumflelf  comfortable,  yon  know, 
before  he  tnmed  into  bed  for  the 
night— this,  I  say,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell  yon,  bnt  it  was  during  the 
Eeoozxl  when  he  always  told  his 
story— «nd  so  I  will  confine  myself 
totfae&ct. 

'  Are  yon  all  ready  ?'  asked  Gram* 
pns,  settling  himself  into  his  arm- 
chabr,  and  ti&ng  a  sort  of  preparatory 
pull  at  the  punch. 

'Yes,  nncle,'  piped  a  chorus  of 
Ezosll  Toices. 

'Well  then,  once  upon  a  time 
whai halloa  there!  stop  a  mi- 
nute!' said  my  uncle,  suddenly — 
'  Who's  cracking  nuts  T 

'Only  me,  uncle,'  said  Tom, 
slowly  emerging  from  under  the 
table,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
position  with  a  handfal  of  filberts. 

'  Now  look  here,'  said  my  uncle, 
'just  you  take  the  crackers  and 
crack  'em  all,  all  mind,  will  you, 
before  I  begin— there's  a  good  boy  ?' 
Tom  did  so.  '  That's  right,'  said  my 
uncle,  winking  at  Tom  through  the 
tumbler  which  he  had  just  raised  to 
his  lips ;  '  that's  right.  Now  we 
shall  get  on.'    And  on  he  went. 

'  Once  upon  a  time,  and  years  be- 
fore you  httle  chickabiddies  here 
were  bom  or  thought  of,  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  journey  just  after 
Chnstmas  from  P-^  to  Exeter. 
TiaTelling,  as  I  dare  say  you'ye 
been  told  a  dozen  times  by  old  fogies 
like  me,  was  a  yery  different  thing 
then  to  what  it  is  now — ^you  couldn't 
step  into  a  trtun  to  be  whisked  off 
from  place  to  place.  If  you  got 
over  the  ground  at  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour  it  was  thought  a  yery 
£ur  speed ;  so  that  in  winter  with 
tvo  horses  we  could  barely  reach 
Exeter  between  dawn  and  dusk. 
As  for  London,  it  took  the  best  part 
of  a  week  to  get  there,  and  no  one 
thought  of  starting  on  such  a  journey 
vithout  making  his  will.  The  "Per- 
seyeranoe"  coach  had  been,  up  to  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  the  only 
public  conveyance,  except  the  wag- 
gons, between  this  and  Exeter,  and 
a  dilatory  ramshackled  old  concern 
it  was,  only  running  every  other 
day.  However,  a  new  Company  had 
JQSt  started,  undertaking  to  do  the 
journey  every  day,  and  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time,  with  four 
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horses.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  to  be  sure ;  but  like 
most  attempts  at  reform,  it  met  with 
a  deal  of  opposition  at  first  Old 
people  shook  their  heads  and  pre- 
dicted that  no  good  would  como  of 
the  innovation.  The  "Perseverance" 
had  done  well  enough  for  them, 
they  said,  and  they  would  stick  by 
it  It  was  better  to  travel  safely 
than  swiftly,  and  who  could  say 
what  might  be  the  fate  of  this  new- 
fangled *  concern  ?  However,  the 
"  Tantivy" — for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  rival  coach — was  started,  ful- 
filled its  engagements  as  to  speed, 
and  had  performed  the  journey  daily 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  I  was 
summoned  to  Exeter  on  business, 
and  determined  to  travel  by  it. 

•It  was  boasted  that  the  "  Tantivy" 
could  start  from  the  Bed  Lion  inn 
at  noon,  and  parsing  the  old  "  Per- 
severance" (which  used  to  leave  the 
King's  Arms  some  hours  before) 
on  the  road,  reach  Exeter  before 
it.  Even  at  this  time  of  the  day, 
the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  think  I  had  secured 
an  inside  place.  Winters  tvet-e  win- 
ters in  those  days,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  don't  know  what's  l)ecome  of  'em 
now,  they  seem  to  have  gone  out 
with  the  stage-coaches.  Many's  the 
time  when  I've  found  the  water  in 
my  bedroom  jug  covered  with  ice, 
and  my  sponge  frozen  quite  hard, 
morning  lUfter  morning.  If  such  a 
thing  happens  now,  people  talk  of 
it  as  if  'twas  a  wonder.  1  remember 
when  we  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Well,  when  I  got  down  to 
the  inn,  I  was  anxious  to  see  who 
my  fellow-travellers  were.  That 
was  a  much  more  important  and  in- 
teresting question  than  it  is  now. 
If  you  get  a  disagreeable  fellow  or 
a  squealing  infant  in  a  railway-car- 
riage you  may  change  your  place 
now-ardays,  but  then  it  was  impos- 
sible. You  had  to  endure  your 
company,  whatever  it  was.  Luckily 
I  found  mine  pretty  decent  people^ 
a  stout  barman  who  went  to  sleep 
almost  the  instant  he  got  inside  the 
carriage,  and  a  little  middle-aged 
lady  very  comfortably  wrapped  ^up 
in  a  boa,  a  fur  pelisse,  and  a  travel- 
ling hood.  When  I  say  that  she 
was  comfortably  wrapped  up  I  am 
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only  rcftTrin;^  to  lur  l»n.  iily  eru- 
dition. Slic  si'(  ukhI  auytliin*,^  but 
conilbrtiil>lo  in  licr  mind,  1  thou^'lit 
I  never  wiw  sucli  a  n^tlcss  little 
sonl  in  my  life.  Sho  was  iidpretinpj 
atxjut  in  and  out  of  tlio  coach  half 
a  dozen  times  iKiforc  wo  started. 
Now  .sho  wanted  to  sit  with  htjr 
back  to  the  liorM'S  —  then  on  tho 
op]K)site  seat;  now  she  chanpred 
cornu's  with  thobacrman— now  with 
mo.  When  I  add  to  this  that  sho 
k(!pt  pop])inp:  her  head  out  of  tho 
window  every  two  or  three  minutes 
and  askinpj  tho  guarrl  tho  most 
ridiculous  questions  about  the  ])ro- 
babilities  of  the  weather,  the  state  of 
tho  roads,  and  tho  temper  of  tlie 
horses,  you  will  reasonably  infer  that 
I  had  some  doubt  of  her  sanity. 

'  "  Law  bless  you,  mum,"  said  tho 
guard,  on  being  interrogated  for  the 
third  time,  "  they're  as  quiet  as 
lambs  every  one  of  'cm — as  I  told 
you  jist  now.  You  might  drive  *em 
blindfold  almost  and  leave  your 
whip  at  home  to  bo  mended ;  and  as 
for  work,  I  never  see  such  beastesses 
at  tho  collar — never  in  my  born 
days:  tliey're  wot  you  may  term 
Blap-upix'rs  and  no  mistake  1" 

*  "  What  is  a  slap-upper?"  asked 
the  little  lady,  doubtfully. 

'  "  Good  'uns  to  go,  mum' — no 
shirking  their  duty — no  jibbing — no 
shying — no  nothing  o'  vice  about  'em 
as  you  may  say." 

'  "  Oh  1"  said  tho  httle  lady,  some- 
what relieved,  "  I  thought  you 
might  mean  that  they  kicked.  Ono 
of  them  seems  a  little  frisky." 

'"Which  is  that,  mum?  The 
grey  mare,  I  'spose,  now  ?" 

•  "  Really  I  don't  know  I"  said  the 
little  lady,  sharply.  "It  was  ono  of 
the  front  ones." 

'  "  Ah !  you  mean  tho  off  leader," 
said  tho  guard — yis — that  is  tho 
grey  mare :  sho  only  wants  to  bo  off, 
Qiat's  all,  mum :  a  httle  restless  and 
nervous-like,  till  she's  on  the  road — 
similar  to  many  other  of  her  sex, 
nram,"  added  the  guard  with  a  very 
sUght  wink  at  the  bagman.  "  Now, 
Bill,  he  you  ready?  time's  up!" 
cried  he  to  the  coachman ;  "  blest  if 
I  eyer  see  sich  a  feller  for  lush — 
come  on." 

'  "  Allright  Shtepbens,  awrigbt 
myboy,"  answered  a  very  bloated- 


looking  man  in  three  or  four  top- 
co:its  and  a  red  belcher  handkercliiof 
Wtanul  round  his  neck,  just  under  a 
redder  novse.  "  Awright  Shtephens, 
I'm  acummin,  Shtephens,"  ana  emp- 
tying his  glass  at  the  bar  door,  ho 
slowly,  and  with  apparently  sonic 
dilficiilty,  climl>ed  up  into  his  seat. 
Mr.  Ste])hens  jumped  up  behind,  and 
producing  a  French  honi  from  a 
leatlier  (uisc  which  dangled  over  tho 
side  of  the  coach,  performed  a  serii^ 
of  variations  on  "  Away  with  ^Ic- 
lancholy,"  as  we  drove  off. 

*  "  A  very  impertinent  man,  that 
guard  1"  exclaimed  the  little  lady 
to  me,  when  wo  got  outside  the 

t0A\Tl. 

'  "  I'm  afraid  he  wa.s  rather  in- 
clined to  bo  so,"  said  I,  as  gravely 
afi  I  could,  for  the  bagman  was  pur- 
ple with  suppressed  laughter.  "  ^May 
I  take  the  liberty,  madam,  of  in- 
quiring whether  you  arc  accustomed 
to  travelling  in  tliis  way  ?  I'm  afraid 
you  seemcMi  a  little  nervous." 

*  "  It  is  because  I  am  accustome<l 
to  travel,"  answered  the  little  lady, 
"  that  I  do  feel  a  little  nervous." 

'  "  Indeed!  and  why?"  I  asked. 

*  "  Because,"  said  tho  little  huly, 
emphatically,  and  with  great  deli- 
beration, "  I  never  was  in  a  stage- 
coach yet  in  my  Hfe  which  wtis  nut 
upset,  that's  all." 

'  "  If  that  is  really  tho  ease,  you 
have  indeed  Iven  unfortunate,"  I 
remarked ;  "  but  let  us  hope  you 
will  have  better  luck  to-day." 

*  "  We  shall  meet  with  an  accident, 
sir,  I  am  convinced,"  she  answered. 
"  Only  mark  my  woixls.  However, 
I  am  accustomed  to  it" 

'  It  was  in  vain  the  bagman  and  I 
tried  to  reason  hef  out  of  this  me- 
lancholy conviction.  She  remained 
firmly  persuaded  of  our  impending 
fate,  and  declared  that  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  change  her  mind. 
This  being  the  case,  I  naturally 
thought  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  change  the  subject ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  began  to  talk  upon 
general  topics  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  bagman  joined  us  until  he  fell 
asleep,  and  then  we  relapsed  into 
cdlenoe.  Meanwhile,  the  coach  rolled 
oyer  hill  and  dale,  between  hedges 
bristling  with  troei,  over  roads  so 
hard  tEat  the  horses'  hoo&  xang 
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upon  them  like  a  blacksmith's  ham- 
mer. Ice  lay  an  inch  thick  npon 
many  a  ditch  and  dnckpond  tiiat 
«Q  passed;  last  week's  snow  still 
lingered  on  the  distant  hills.  The 
ledSess  trees  looked  hard  and  brittle 
with  the  cold,  and  onr  horses'  breath 
ome  floating  past  ns  in  a  crisp  bine 
cfamd  npon  the  winter  air.  On  we 
sped  thzongh  what  is,  in  summer, 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  Devon- 
Bhire,  and  which  even  the  bleak  and 
^my  aspect  of  the  weather  conld 
not  altogether  rob  of  its  beauty. 
We  had  stopped  once  or  twice  to 
change  horses,  and  it  was  now  get- 
ting dusk,  when  the  little  lady  re- 
sumed her  apprehensions.  The  bag- 
man had  h^;un  to  snore,  and  I  con- 
fias  I  felt  a  little  drowsy  myself. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  should  have  fallen 
asleep  hefore  if  they  had  not  been 
making  sach  a  terrible  noise  outside. 
There  were  two  or  three  of  them 
np  there  on  the  roof  or  box,  laugh- 
ing, shoatmg,  and  singing,  as  if 
they  had  just  escaped  from  Bedlam. 
I  fi^t  convinced  that  the  driver  was 
one.  At  every  inn  we  stopped  at 
on  the  road  he  had  been  down  and 
asked  for  "  sixpen'orth  of  rum  and 
mflk;"  "  liqueur  of  brandy  neat;" 
"  three  of  gin  'ot;*'  "  small  glass  of 
shnib  and  bitters;"  all,  doubtless, 
admirable  cordials  in  their  way,  if 
taken  singly ;  but  open  to  objection 
in  thdr  combined  effect.  However, 
whether  it  was  that  I  was  too  weary 
to  listen,  or  that  their  spirits  actually 
did  become  more  subdued  at  last, 
I  can't  say,  but  the  noise  seemed 
gradually  to  grow  fiednter  and  fiEiinter, 
and  then  1  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
How  long  I  remained  in  this  con- 
dition I  cannot  say;  but  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  dream,  in  which 
I  imagined  tihat  I  had  entered  into 
partDership  witii  the  late  Captain 
Cook,  and  was  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
corery,  tossing  about  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  in  a  fearftd  storm, 
when  the  vessel,  as  I  thought,  gave 
a  tremendous  lurch  over,  and  I  was 
awoke  by  a  shrill  voice  crying— 

' "  There,  sir!  I  told  you  how  it 
vtfokl  ba  I  knew  it  from  the  first 
•>pa  wonldn^  believe  maraud  now 
weaw— " 

'  The  nat  of  tiie  aentence  was  lost 
in  a  trameodonB  conah  of  hceaking 


timbers  and  smashed  windows,  with 
which,  female  screams,  anathemaa 
from  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  sound 
of  kicking  horses,  were  plentiftdly 
mingled. 

'The  little  lady  was  right;  ws 
WERE  UPSET,  and  no  mistake.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  tiie  confusion  which  en- 
sued. Bemoving  the  broken  glass 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  first  raised  my- 
self up  from  the  coach  window  and 
then  extricated  the  little  lady. 

' "  My  dear  madam,  are  yon  much 
hurt?"  I  asked. 

*"Oh,sir!"  she  groaned,  pointing 
to  her  neck;  "look  hexel"  and 
fiEunted  away  in  my  arms. 

'Her  collar  was  saturated  with 
blood,  and  I  really  was  very  much 
alarmed.  When  we  got  her  inside 
a  neighbouring  inn  and  &rmhouso, 
however,  it  tunied  out  that  beyond 
a  little  shaking  and  a  great  deal  of 
fright,  she  had  not  suffered  much. 
The  blood  had  flowed  from  the  bag- 
man's cheek,  which  was  badly  lace- 
rated by  broken  glass ;  and  begging 
the  &rmer's  wife  to  give  her  a  cnp 
of  tea,  I  hastened  off  to  the  relief 
of  my  less  fortunate  companion. 
Luckily,  one  of  the  outside  jxassen- 
gers  was  a  young  surgeon,  who  im- 
mediately strapped  up  the  wound, 
and  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  the  injured. 

'  I  am  happy  to  say  he  was  soon 
able  to  give  a  good  report  of  his 
patients,  most  of  whom  had  only 
been  bruised.  Our  coachman,  the 
source  of  this  disaster,  was  sitting 
hopelessly  drunk  on  a  hedge  where 
he  had  been  pitched.  Some  one 
asked  how  it  happened. 

*  "Ah,  ole  feller!"  said  the  ine- 
briated rascal,  shaking  his  head  very 
solemnly  and  holding  up  one  finger; 
"ah,  olf— olf  eller;  you — you  want 
to — to  know-too-mush.  How'd  it 
happen?  howshdino;  nofoltomine; 
thasallinobout  it;  tol  de  rol,"  he 
continued,  looking  round  mih.  an 
expression  of  intense  humour  on  his 
face ;  "  tol  do  rol,  I  wish  you  all — 
sSl  merry  Erishmas  and— and,"  he 
added,  very  solemnly,  after  a  hiccups 
"  and  a  appy  new  year.   There  now." 

'This  flagrant  conduct  natuiaUy 
loused  the  indignation  of  the  by- 
standera,  aome  of  whom,  taking  me 
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aside,  informed '  me  that  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  coach  had  himself 
Bat  upon  the  lx)x-pcat  and  had  been 
drinking  with  this  fellow  on  the 
road.  He  was  now  in  a  terrible 
fright,  well  knowing  that  if  we 
brought  an  action  against  him,  and 
this  fact  came  out  in  evidence,  it 
would  seriously  damage  his  interests ; 
in  fact,  might  do  for  the  "  Tantivy" 
altogether.  He  came  to  me  as  the 
senior  inside  passenger  and  begged 
I  would  use  my  influence  to  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity,  which  he  said 
would  ruin  him  if  it  got  into  the 
papers.  Ho  further  hinted  that  he 
was  prepared  to  offer  any  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  affair,  and  that 
he  had  despatched  a  messenger  at 
once  to  Exeter  for  another  vehicle, 
which  would  be  on  the  spot  shortly. 

'After  a  conference  wuth  the 
"  fares,"  to  whom  I  retailed  this  in- 
formation, I  was  empowered  to  treat- 
with  him  according  to  my  discre- 
tion. The  general  wish  appeared 
to  be  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay 
in  some  form  or  another  for  his  ne- 
glect, but  that  as  no  one  except  the 
bagman  had  been  seriously  injured, 
no  personal  compensation  would  be 
exacted. 

'It  was  a  little  puzzling'to  know 
what  to  do  under  these  circum- 
Btances.  However,  I  made  up  my 
mind  and  went  back. 

*  Mr.  Bowler,  for  that  was  the  pro- 
prietor's name,  received  me  very 
graciously,  and  inaugurated  the  pro- 
ceedings by  asking  me  whether  I 
would  take  anything  to  drink.  I 
thanked  him,  but  declined  his  offer. 

'  "  Better  have  something  short," 
urged  Mr.  Bowler,  "  after  your  exer- 
tions ;  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without 
yon.  I've  got  a  little  brandy  in  this 
here  flask ;  do  'ave  a  little— a  little 
drop  neat ;  it  won't  hurt  you." 

'  "  It  has  hurt  a  good  many  of  ns 
already^  Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I^  rather 
sternly.  "  If  there  had  not  been  so 
much  drinking  going  on  outside  the 
coach,  this  wouldn't  have  happened." 

'  Mr.  Bowler  looked  ratiier  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  muttered  something 
about  a  drop  too  much. 

'  "Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  "there  ifl 
no  doubt  that  you  have  been  much 
to  blame  in  this  matter,  as  you 


would  find  out  to  your  cost  if  we 
})rococded  against  you." 

'  "  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bowler,  very  hum- 
bly ;  "  and  if  I  can  do  any- 
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My  fellow-passengers,  I  con- 
tinued, "are  unwilling  to  accept 
any  bribe  (here  Mr.  Bowler's  fieice 
brightened),  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  think  it  is  but  fair  that  you 
should  make  some  voluntary  sacri- 
fice in  a  pecuniary  form  to  express 
your  regret,  and  by  w^ay  of  apology 
for  this  occurrence.  Bo  you  under- 
stand me  ?" 

' "  Well,  not  esackly,"  said  Mr. 
Bowler,  after  a  pause. 

'  "  I  will  endeavour  to  explain," 
said  I.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
aware  that  the  commercial  traveller 
who  was  with  me  inside  has  been 
badly  cut  about  the  face  and  other- 
wise injured.  I  have  reason  to  l)e- 
lieve  that  he  is  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  accident  may 
interfere  for  some  time  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  I  wish  you 
distinctly  to  understand  that  he  has 
made  no  claim  himself,  but  I  think 
you  cannot  do  less  than  beg,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  he  will  do 
you  the  favour  of  accepting  twenty 
pounds." 

'Mr.  Bowler  signified  his  assent 
to  this  proposition  with  apparent 
cheerfulness. 

'  "  The  rest  of  us,"  I  continued, 
"  wish  that  any  pecuniary  compen- 
sation which  you  may  feel  it  your 
duty  to  offer  should  be  bestowed 
in  a  direction  where  you  will  haTc 
the  double  satisfaction  of  exercising 
real  charity,  while  you  discharge 
your  obhgations  to  those  who  haTO 
suffered  ftom  your  negligence." 

Mr.  Bowler  looked  puzzled. 

'  "  You  have  doubtless,"  I  said, 
"  heard  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
hospital?" 

'  Mr.  Bowler  nodded. 

' "  It  is  an  excellent  institution, 
Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  "and  well 
worthy  of  your  notice.  You  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  have  any  objection 
to  make  it  a  donation  of  ten  pounds." 

'  Here  Mr.  Bowler  winced  a  little, 
but  remarked,  if  the  gentlemen 
wished  to  do  business  that  way  it 
was  their  affair,  and  the  money 
should  bo  paid. 
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' "  Very  well,"  said  I.  "  Now,  in 
the  town  from  which  we  started  this 
morning  there  is  another  charitable 
institution  for  the  relief  of  those 
vho  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived 
offiighi  I  allude  to  the  Eye  In- 
firmuy,  with  which  I  am  in  some 
degree  connected.  Allow  mo,  as 
f^yemor,  to  put  your  name  down 
for  five  guineas." 

'"Very  well,  sir,  as  you  like," 
Bud  Mr.  Bowler,  testily,  and  taking 
up  his  hat. 

"•  Stop  a  minute,"  said  I, "  I  won't 
detain  you  much  longer ;  but — have 
joQ  ever  been  over  the  Female 
Orphan  Ai^lum  at  P ?" 

' "  No,  I  haye  not,  sir ;  and  what's 
more,  I " 

'  "Would  like  to  do  so,  no  doubt," 
I  said.  "  Very  well,  any  donor  of 
ten  gnineas " 

* "  Gome,  I  say,"  cried  Mr.  Bow- 
ler, who  was  making  a  little  sum  of 
oompound  addition  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

*  "—may  have,"  I  continued,  with- 
out noticing  the  interruption,  "  may 
haTB  that  privilege,  of  which,  no 
doabt,  you  will  be  glad  to  avail 
joarsell  Indeed,  what  greater 
pleasure  can  there  be  than  in  seeing 
80  excellent  and  practical  a  result 
arise  firom  one's  benevolence?  But 
I  b^  your  pardon,  I  really  was  for- 
gettmg  the  soup  and  blanket 
societies,  and  the  Dorcas  Fund  for 
nipplying  the  poor  with  coals  in 
winter.  You'll  subscribe  a  couple 
of  guineas  a-piece  to  those,  won't 
you?"' 

'  "  If  I  do,"  cried  Mr.  Bowler,  clos- 
ing up  his  pocket-book,  "  If  I  do, 
Fmd " 

'"Doing  no  more  than  what  is 
fiur  and  honourable,  and  what  any 
gentleman  would  do  under  the  cir- 
comstances;  that's  what  you  were 
going  to  say,  isn't  it?"  said  I. 

'"Well,  not  esaddy;'  said  Mr. 
Bowler.    "  Yon  see  — 
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You  see,"  said  I, "  it  would  be 
snch  an  tmcommonly  disagreeable 
thing  to  have  this  matter  taken  up 
legally  by  any  of  the  passengers  and 
80  get  into  the  papers,  wouldn't  it?" 
' "  All  right,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Bow- 
ler, suddenly  reopening  his  pocket- 
book  ;  "  anything  more  in  that  line  ? 
name  your  terms." 


'"Nothing  else,  thank  yon,"  I 
answered, "  except  to  beg  that  you 
will  discharge  that  driver  for  tho 
sake  of  public  safety,  and  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so)  be  yourself 
more  temperate  in  future  for  your 
own.  As  soon  as  you  have  remitted 
those  sums  to  the  several  societies 
which  I  mentioned,  you  shall  have 
a  receipt  in  full.    Good-evening." 

' "  6^ooc^vening,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bowler,  emphasizing  the  adjective 
as  if  he  was  determined  not  to  bo 
outdone  in  civility. 

'After  a  short  interval,  during 
which  I  prevailed  upon  the  little 
lady  (who  had  by  this  time  reco- 
ver^ from  her  fright)  to  take  some 
re&eshment,  the  messenger  who  had 
been  despatched  for  assistance  re- 
turned with  a  carriage  and  pair. 
Into  this  vehicle  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers stowed  themselves — the  rest 
following  in  a  cart  with  the  luggage. 
We  reached  Exeter  late  at  night, 
and  you  may  be  sure  were  glad  to 
get  comfortably  to  bed.  The  next 
morning,  Mr.  Bowler  kept  his  pro- 
mise £uthfully,  and  findmg  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  fulfilled  our  part  of 
the  contract  by  saying  as  little  about 
the  accident  as  possible.  The  affair 
was  hushed  up.  The  "  Tantivy"  con- 
tinued to  run  xmder  the  guidance 
of  a  steadier  charioteer,  and  I .  made 
a  point  of  travelling  by  it  whenever 
I  went  up  to  Exeter.' 

'And  what  became  of  the  little 
lady?'  asked  Tom, who  had  listened 
witii  great  attention  to  the  narra- 
tive. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  Grampus, 
'  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
I  never  saw  her  from  that  day  to 
this;  but  I  question  very  much 
whether  she  ventured  in  a  stage- 
coach again.' 

At  tlus  moment,  Peter  entered  the 
room  to  say  that  my  Aunt  Tab's 
sedan-chair  had  arrived,  together 
with  two  flies  which  were  to  convey 
our  party  home.  We  therefore  robo 
to  put  on  our  coats  and  wrappers, 
went  through  the  usual  form  of 
salutation  with  my  uncle,  and  drove 
home  over  the  white,  crisp  snow,  to 
dream  of  the  "Tantivy"  and  its 
passengers.  So  ended  our  Christ- 
mas with  Grampus. 
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2'upcs  of  €nfiUs]fe  ^cautg. 

v.— ROSE. 

ONLY  dear  old  England 
Boasts  such  maids  as  Rowo  ; 
I^ycs  that  (Irow'so  with  droamy  splendour, 
Clu'cks  with  rosi'leaf-tintiiigs  tender, 
Lips  a  frap:niiit  posy. 
T  won  111  l>artt'r  Vftirs  of  youth 
For  I  ho  kissLS  of  her  mouth. 

Of  those  nut-hrown  tresses, 

One  look  would  she  yield  me, 

On  my  faithful  heart  reposing. 

All  my  life  lonp:  till  its  closing, 

'Twould  from  sorrow  shield  mc. 

Though  she  binds  them  in  a  snood, 

See  how  wanton  winds  have  wooed! 

Darling  English  maiden! 

With  your  pure,  frank  l^eauty, 
(There'siio  treachery  in  that  dimple) — 
Honest,  as  your  dress  is  simple, 
Loyal  to  each  duty  ; 
He,  whose  ^\ife  you  shall  become. 
Shall  have  sunshine  in  his  homo ! 

Oh,  your  smiles  are  magic, — 
^loon light  on  life's  ocean ; 
As  the  pale  moon  sways  the  waters, 
So  the  love  of  England's  daughters 
Ilulos  our  fond  devotion. 
Mothers,  sweetliearts,  wives  like  you, 
Make  our  hearts  so  stanch  and  true  1 

Type  of  English  beauty. 

Trusting,  true,  and  tender  1     * 
Be  it  lofty,  be  it  lowly, 
Every  English  fireside  holy 
Your  rare  virtues  render : 
Love  of  that  fair  face  of  yours, 
England's  hberty  secures. 


THE    STOKT    OP    THEKLA, 

Feom  Schiller's  *  Wallenstein.' — (JUnstrated.) 


AMONGST  Schiller's  ballads  'The 
Maiden's  Lament'  differs  in  stylo 
and  tone  from  the  others.  Scliiller 
is  not  generally  musical  in  his  lyric 
vein,  and  but  few  of  his  poems  in- 
vite the  composer.  This  one,  how- 
ever, in  its  simplicity  of  feeling  and 
its  dramatic  contrasts  between  the 
suffering  child  and  the  departed 
mother,  who  comforts  her  from  the 
celestial  regions,  is  musical  even  in 


a  high  degree,  and  so  the  poet  in- 
tended it  to  be.  The  two  fii-st  staves 
are  simg  to  the  guitar  in  the  poet's 
greatest  drama  by  Wallenstein's 
daughter  Thekla.  In  the  blooming 
spring  of  her  love  with  Max  Picco- 
lomini  she  forebodes  the  tragic  sha- 
dow that  will  overcast  the  bright 
sky  of  her  young  life.  She  perceives 
the  cruel  play  with  her  feelings  on 
the  imrt  of  her  aunt,  the  GountoBs 
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Terzky,  who  from  political  motiTeB 
festers  a  love  which  she  well  knows 
vill  nerer  be  crowned  by  a  happy 
union.  It  seems  that  Schiller  after- 
wards added  the  two  last  verses  to 
complete  the  poem,  and  thns  placed 
it  with  his  o^er  ballads  in  the  edition 
of  lyiic  poems^  under  the  title  of 

€^f  ^KOsnCi  lament* 

[The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem  are 
snog  by  Thekia,  ia  the  Third  Act  of  the 
Pwxiohmini.'] 

The  oak-wood  is  waving. 
The  dondi  gather  o'er; 
There  altteth  a  maiden 
Betide  the  green  shore ; 
The  hrasken  are  dashing  with  might— with 

night: 
And  she  sl^  ont  aloud  In  the  gloomy  ni^t. 
And  weeping,  thus  waileth  sho— 

'Uy  heart  it  ia  broken, 
The  world  is  a  void. 
Nothing  more  can  it  give  mo,         :.  .. 
For  hope  Is  destroyed.  . 
AUthe  blisa  that  the  earth  csn  bestow  I  have 

proved; 
Beaveoly  Father— Oh !  take— I  have  lived— I 
liave  loved—* 
OhI  take  bade  thy  chUd  to  thee. 

'  The  tears  that  tlioa  weepest . 

Must  vainly  be  shed ; 
For  DO  sorrow  awakena 
Tbe  sleep  of  the  Deed  1 
Yet  say,  what  can  solace  and  comfort  the 

breast. 
When  it  monras  for  the  love  by  which  once  it 
wasMcst, 
And  the  hahn  sbaU  descend  firom  above. 

'  Let  the  teara  I  am  weeping 

StUI  vainly  be  shed. 
Though  my  sorrow  can  wake  not 
The  sleep  of  the  Dead; 
Yet  an  thAt  can  solace  and  comfort  the  breast, 
When  It  noonms  for  the  love  by  wbidi  once  It 
washiest, 
Are  the  tears  and  the  sorrow  of  Ipve.' 

TrantUUed  &y  Sir  S.  Sulicer  LytUm,  Bart. 

Of  all  the  great  historical  dramas 
of  Schiller,  *  Wallenstein '  is  the  most 
admired.  Being  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  modem  Enrope,  and  living 
at  a  tnne  when  the  Frrach  Eevolu- 
tion  and  the  subsequent  events  re- 
vealed the  heart  of  man,  and  taught 
politics  on  a  grand  scale,  Schiller 

*  This  line  is  misunderstood  by  the  trans- 
Litor.    It  ought  to  be  : 

Oh !  vulker  in  heaeen^I  have  lived,  1  have 

loved. 
Oh,  take  back  thy  child  to  thee ! 


was  enabled  to  disooTor  the  most 
stirring  sabjects  which  the  history 
of  modem  Europe  offers  to  the  tra- 
gedian.   It  will  be  found  that  in 
every  one  of  his  historical  plays  he 
just  hits  upon  the  turning  point  in 
the  destiny  of  some  great  people, 
and  each  of  the  leading  nations  in 
Europe  has  thus  fiimiBhed  him  with 
a  plot     From  the  history  of  Ger- 
many no  better  subject  for  a  drama- 
tic  work  could  be  selected  than  the 
life  and  death  of  Wallenstein.    This 
great  commander  of  the  imperial 
troops,   during   the   Thirty  Years' 
War,  constitutes  quite  an  epoch  in 
the  destinies  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many.   Through  that  war  the  bond 
was  broken,  which  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  through  the  Beforma- 
tion,  had  kept  the   limbs  of  the 
mighty  empire  together;    and  as 
Wallenstein,  partiy  through  his  own 
guilt,  failed  in  restoring  the  central 
power  of  the  emperor  over  the  many 
principalities,  it  was  from  his  time 
that  Germany  went  to  pieces,  and^ 
instead  of  a  compact  nation,  became 
a  weak  aggregate  of  petty  states. 
The  character  of  Wallenstein  is  in 
itself  essentially  dramatic.     He  was 
still  alive  in  the  memory  of  Schiller's 
coevals,  as  many  a  destroyed  village 
in  Germany,  even  now,  heaxs  Mght- 
fill  testimony  to  the  ravages  caused 
by  that  suicidal  civil  war.    At  the 
same  time  the  crime  of  treason,  of 
which  Wallenstein  was  accused  by 
his  imperial  antagonists,  and   for 
which   he  was  doomed  to  an  in- 
glorious death  from  the  himds  of 
assassins,  hes  still  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery; and  there  is  even  now  a  dif- 
fiBrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  question 
whether  he  really  intended  betray- 
ing his  master,  and  through  a  se- 
cret alliance  with  Sweden  and  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  hoped  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, and,  at  the  same  time,  peace 
for  his  country;    or  whether   the 
court  of  Vienna,  fearing  his  immense 
power  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible 
army,  burdened  him  with  the  crime 
of  treason  in  order  to  justify  the 
most  atrocious  treachery  on  their 
own  part.    Thus  the  dramatist  was 
not  too  closely  fettered  by  evidence, 
and  might  deal  with  the  facte  more 
freely  than  a  more  modem  subject 
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would  have  allowed  him  to  do.    Al- 
though Wallenstein  may  hardly  be 
called  a  poetical  character,  yet  his 
immense  influence  on  his  age,  and 
the  sudden  turn  in  his  fortunes,  will 
ever  lend  to  him  a  deep  dramatic 
interest.     The  poet  has  taken  great 
care  to  show  us  this  character,  and 
lay  bare  all  the  roots  from  which  his 
overwhelming  authority  rose.   Cast- 
ing the  whole  subject  in  a  trilogy, 
it  is  in  the  first  short  play,  under  the 
title  of  •  Wallenstein^s  Camp,'  that 
he  shows  us  the  strong  hold  of  the 
great  commander  on  the  souls  of  the 
private  soldiers   and  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  whom  he  had  called 
from  i^e  plough,  the  counting-house, 
or  the  schoolroom;  and  by  wield- 
ing them  into  an  irresistible  armed 
bcSy,  had  made  them  the  arbiters 
of  the  nation's  &te.     In  the  second 
play,   entitled,  'The   Piccolomini,' 
we  are  made  to  feel  liis  influence  on 
the  officers,  whom  he  had  chosen 
jfrom  all  countries  of  Europe,  to  be 
the  servants  of  his  will  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  martial  glory.  In  the 
third  play,  which  bears  the  title  of 
'  The  Death  of  Wallenstein,'  he  him- 
self comes  before  us  in  all  the  for- 
midable array  of  his  mental  powers, 
and  armed  with  all  that  faith  in 
himself  and  confidence  in  his  star 
which  is  even  strengthened  by  his 
firm  belief  in  astrology.    And  yet, 
having  to  deal  with  sdl  these  ener- 
getic agencies,  Schiller  must  have 
felt  that  the  subject  of  bis  great 
work  was  prominently  political,  and 
that  something  was  wanting  in  it 
without  which  the  greatest  tiieatri- 
cal  effect  can  never  be  secured.    To 
say  it  in  one  word,  much  as  this 
struggle  for  power  may  occupy  our 
mind,  our  heart  feels  but  little  inte- 
rest in  it    Hence  tlie  poet  thought 
it  necassary  to  lend  an  additional 
charm  to  his  plot  by  drawing  upon 
the  storehouse  of  his  abundant  in- 
vention.   He  made  the  edge  of  sepa- 
ration, which  divided  the  political 
parties,  to  cut  also   through   two 
young  and  noble  hearts.    'lo  Wal- 
lenstein he  gave  a  daughter,  the 
heiress  of  his  fortune  and  his  expect- 
ations, and  bound  her  in  fatal  love 


to  Max  Piccolomini,  the  son  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  most  cunning,  most  trea- 
cherous, and  most  destructive  enemy. 
Neither  of  these  two  characters 
exist  in  history,  for  Octavio  Piccolo- 
mini, who  in  the  play  is  the  pre- 
sumed father  of  Max,  was  at  the  time 
still  a  young  man,  being  but  thirty- 
five  years  old  when  Wallenstein 
died ;  and  although  Wallenstein  had 
a  daughter  of  his  second  marriage 
(whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  not 
Thekla,  but  Mary  Elizabeth),  she 
wafi  only  about  fourteen  years  old  at 
her  fisither's  death.  The  introduc- 
tion of  such  fictitious  characters  in 
a  play  which  otherwise  closely  clings 
to  history,  may  not  stand  before  l£e 
verdict  of  the  critic;  but  Schiller 
obtained  his  aim  fully — for  it  is  to 
these  two  parts  that  his  work  owes 
its  great  popular  success.  Max  is 
placed  in  a  conflict  between  IjOvo 
and  Duty,  which  drags  his  noble 
soul  into  unavoidable  destruction* 
and  Thekla,  renouncing  him,  that 
his  honour  may  not  bo  sulUed,  rises 
to  a  height  of  character  which  shows 
us  the  noblest  aim  of  tragedy,  tho 
glorification  of  personal  liberty  of 
decision  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
heait-rending  coiuQicts,  to  which  we 
may*  be  doomed  by  merciless  Fate. 

The  engraving  in  our  present 
number,  referring  to  Thekla's  song, 
is  taken  from  the  beautiful  photo- 
graphs after  drawings  designed  by 
some  of  the  best  German  artists  of 
the  day,  which  accompany  the  new 
edition  of  Schiller's  poems.  The 
plan  of  this  edition  was  formed  by 
the  celebrated  firm  of  Cotta,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  centenary  celebration  of 
the  poet's  birthday,  in  1859,  ^nd  it 
has  just  been  finished  in  a  superior 
style,  being  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  continental  typography  and 
ornamentation.  The  artist  has  not 
adhered  to  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  Wallenstein,  but  dressed  his  weep- 
ing maiden  in  rather  a  modem  and 
elegant  attire ;  a  liberty  with  which 
we  are  not  inclined  to  find  faulty 
seeing  that  the  poem  is  of  a  univer- 
sal character,  and  does  not  attach 
itself  to  any  limited  period  in  his* 
tory. 


^^^^^■.^ 
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CHAPTER   I. 


AT  SWINDON. 


'  VTTHAT  is  the  supposed  origm 

YV  of  ladies'  carriages,  Miss 
Bates?  They  are  a  time-honoured 
institation,  of  course ;  but  in  these 
days  one  likes  to  know  more  about 
thugs  than  that  they  exist — one 
likeB  derivations.  What  are  ladies' 
eaniages  derived  from,  and  what  is 
their  supposed  object  ?' 

'My  dear  Miss  Dash  wood  —  I 
nally — so  very  amusing !' 

'  Milly,  listen  to  Miss  Bates  "  On 
XAdies*  Carriages."  She  says,  tm- 
frimia,  they  are  amusing.' 

'  My  dear,  I  mean't  nothing  of  the 
Und.  I  mean't,  you  know,  that 
fteiy  are  very  proper * 

'And  you  separate  the  two  ideas? 
Sim  think  that  nothing  that  is 
Ifg^t  can  be  pleasant  Oh,  Miss 
Bbfees,  Miss  Bates,  what  a  fast  per- 
WOBl  you  are  growing!  How  fear- 
isfiy  the  last  four  years  have  dege- 
aeiBted  you !' 

'  What  spirits !'  was  Miss  Bates's 
g  -mponse  to  this  little  attack  upon  her 
wtfiuacter;  'what  charming  spirits 
^^ear  Miss  Dashwood  continued  to 
^'a^joy !  just  as  full  of  life  and  fun  as 
^evsr !'  And  then,  the  last  bell  having 
mug.  Miss  Bates  insisted  upon  get- 
Mug  into  the  carriage  once  more  to 
kiBB  all  her  dear  young  friends  be- 
toe  their  departure;  and,  finally, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  affection,  was 
TBiy  near  being  locked  in,  and 
heme  away  with  them  in  the  ex- 
pteea  train— an  accident  which  all 
ber  very  dear  young  friends  seemed 
lemarkably  anxious  to  prevent. 

'  She  means  well,  I  believe,'  said 
Milly  Dashwood,  as  they  caught  the 
last  sight  of  the  Bates  struggling 
ivildly  among  a  crowd  of  |)orters 
vpcm  the  platform  of  the  Paddington 
terminus.  '  She  means  well,  but  she 
is  very  unpleasant.  Oh,  how  glad 
I  am  to  be  free  from  her!' 

'  She  is  detestable,'  said  Jane, 
curtly.     '  I  hate  her—as  she  hates 


me!  That  is  right.  Miss  Fleming, 
open  the  windows  on  both  sides. 
We  have  need  of  a  good  fresh 
draught  upon  us  after  all  the  Bates' 
kisses!'  And  here  Miss  Dashwood 
threw  her  hat  off  with  visible  im- 

gatienoe  at  the  mere  recollection  of 
er  friend  s  caresses,  and  held  her 
&ce  to  the  open  window,  through 
which  the  summer  morning  wind 
was  blowing  freshly. 

It  was  a  lovely  face!  I  speak 
advisedly;  for  few  faces  are  lovely 
in  real  life;  but  hers  undoubtedly 
was  so.  Such  brilliant  colouring! 
such  abundance  of  dark  fine  hair! 
such  liquid, hazel  eyes!  I  don't 
think  there  was  anything  at  all  in 
the  expression  of  the  features,  col- 
lectively, that  charmed  you  as  you 
looked  at  her.  You  thought  of  eyes 
and  lips  and  blooming  cheeks  alone. 
I  am  quite  sure  you  read  nothing 
whatever  of  beauty  of  mind  or  soul, 
as  one  does  in  romance,  upon  Jane 
Dashwood's  fiMse.  You  were  quite 
content  with  the  beauty  of  the  out- 
ward material,  without  going  deeper, 
or  seeking  for  the  exact  inwaid 
charms  she  did  not  possess ;  and  at 
this  moment,  when  I  first  introduce 
her  to  you,  dressed  in  a  simple  rose- 
coloured  muslin,  and  with  the  broad 
June  morning  resting  full  upon  her 
fiiultlessly  pure  complexion,  she 
formed,  altogether,  about  as  &vour- 
able  a  type  of  a  &ir  young  English- 
woman in  the  freshness  of  her  first 
maturity  as  you  would  meet,  or 
desire  to  meet  with  anywhere. 

Her  sister  Millicent  at  her  side 
was  also  pretty,  mignonne,  and 
delicate— even  more  frailly  delicate 
than  Jane — but  witli  less  perfect 
features— perhaps  with  a  somewhat 
sweeter  and  less  restless  expression 
than  her  elder  sister.  At  the  few 
balls  to  which  Milly  had  ever  been 
(she  was  only  seventeen,  and  yester- 
day was  a  school-girl),  she  had  had 
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quite  dfl  many  paiiners  as  ^fiss 
Dashwood,  and  had,  on  tho  wliolo, 
been  better  liked  by  the  men  who 
danced  with  her.  Jano  was  beau- 
tiful enough  to  give  lic^rsolf  royal 
airs,  and  took  full  advantage  of  the 
prerogative.  ^lillicent  wtis  only 
pretty  enough  to  be  shy  and  coax- 
ing and  good-tempered,  with,  at 
times,  a  slight  dash  of  wilfulness 
flavouring  the  good-temper:  but 
Milly  found  these  subjective  charms 
quite  as  powerful  in  their  way  as 
Jane's  objective  ones,  and  she  wjus 
not  only  thoroughly  imenvious  of 
her  sisters  superior  iK^auty,  but, 
possessed  of  the  conviction — ^as  deep 
clown  in  her  mind  as  Milly 's  little 
mind  had  depth — that  she  would, 
one  day  or  another,  rule  quite  as 
triumphantly  over  a  limited  empire 
of  her  own  as  Jane,  in  all  the  pride 
of  her  beauty  and  arrogance  and 
ono-and-twonty  years,  was  reigning 
over  hers  now. 

This  empire,  reader,  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  very  first  London 
society,  of  which  the  Dashwood  girls 
knew  nothing,  but  over  that  out- 
lying and  somewhat  mouldering 
province  of  fashion,  Bath,  where 
their  fether.  Colonel  Dashwood,  had 
been  a  sliining  light  during  tho  last 
twenty  years.  Jane  had  now  been 
staying  a  fortnight  in  town  with 
distant  relatives  to  see  tho  exhi- 
bitions, for  which  she  cared  nothing, 
and  to  go  to  see  one  or  two  opersus, 
for  which  she  cared  a  great  deal : 
Jane  Dashwood  assisted  a  very  little, 
you  see,  in  wh\te  silk  and  jasmine- 
wreath,  at  the  latter  entertainments, 
not  at  all  at  the  former  ones.  And 
she  was  this  day  chaperoning  Milly 
home  to  Bath,  that  young  person's 
apprenticeship  at  the  finishing  esta- 
blishment of  ^iiss  Bates,  Kensington 
Gravel  Pits,  having  just  expired. 

'  Yes,  you  are  finished,  Milly,' 
Jane  remarked,  when  her  indignant 
recollection  of  Miss  Bates  had  had 
time  to  cool.  '  Poor  little  Milly,  of 
seventeen,  finished !  I  never  kissed 
you  before  Miss  Bates,  child;  I 
couldn't.  Let  mo  look  at  you. 
Milly,  dear,  I  think  you  look 
stronger  than  you  usea  to  do;' 
and  Jane  put  her  arms  round  her, 
and  kissed  her  with  one  of  those 
long,  silent  caresses  that  she  never 


bestowed  upon  any  hving  being  but 
her  sister.  *  Milly,  we  shan't  bo 
parted  any  more  now.' 

*  And  I  shall  have  to  learn  nothing 
more,  Jano.    I  hate  learning !' 

*  iSo  did  I,  Milly.  I  had  seven 
years  of  it — you  have  only  had 
four.' 

*  But  you  were  clover.  You 
could  win  prizes  and  make  pro- 
gress.' 

'  And  enemies,  Milly.  Now  I 
dare  say  you  have  hatl  some  real 
friends  at  school.    I  never  had  one.* 

'  1  have  Esther,'  said  Milly, 
glancing  at  their  young  companion, 
who  had  betaken  herself  to  tho 
fai-ther  compartment  of  the  car- 
riage. '  Esther  is  worth  a  dozen 
common  friends.  I  hke  her  better 
than  any  one  in  the  world  but  you, 
Jane,  although  I've  only  known  her 
six  months.  She  is  so  clever — did 
my  exercises  hke  a  key,  and  mended 
my  stockings  most  beautifully, 
every  other  tluread — but  not  pretty, 
Jane,  eh  ?' 

*  She  is  distinguished-looking,'  re- 
plied Miss  Dashwood,  who,  hke 
all  unequivocally  handsome  women, 
could  afford,  at  times,  to  be  gene- 
rous ;  '  pretty  is  not  a  word  for  her. 
She  has  just  that  air  nobh  which 
papa  is  always  trying  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  as  so  essentially  aris- 
tocratic—as though  little  things 
like  you  and  me,  Milly,  could  bo 
statuesque,  if  we  tried.' 

'  Oh,  papal'  repeated  Milly,  the 
parental  image  evidently  coming 
before  her  mind  for  the  first  time. 
'  Papa— how  is  he  ?— I  quite  forgot 
to  ask — and  mamma?* 

'  Much  as  usual,'  answered  Jane,' 
shortly.  '  Philanthropy  and  nerves, 
title-hunting  and  polemical  tea- 
parties  :  the  old  routine  of  our 
house,  Milly,  from  which  I,  as  of 
old,  escape  as  much  as  usual.' 

'  Where  to,  Jane  ?  Who  are  your 
dear,  intimate  friends  at  present? 
What  have  I  got  to  look  forward 
to?' 

'  I  have  no  friends  at  all,*  an- 
swered Miss  Dashwood.  'I  never 
do  have  any;  and  I  shall  want  them 
less  than  ever  now  that  I  have  got 
you  back,  Milly.  But  I  am  use- 
folly  intimafcB  with  one  or  two 
young  women  of  my  own  age,  and 
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ia  fhdr  flodety  I  \7alk  about  the 
stieetB  in  winter  and  the  pork  in 
gammer.  Fouknow!  Then  in  the 
winter  old  Mrs.  Blantyre  took  me 
to  the  balls^  when  papa  was  laid  np 
with  the  gont,  ana  in  the  summer 
yonng  Mrs.  Strangways  has  pro« 
mised  to  take  us  both  to  the 
archeiy-meetings  and  the  subsciip- 
tionplc-nics.' 

'  What !  the  Mrs.  Strangways  you 
used  to  dislike  so  ?' 

'The  same/  said  Jane,  with  a 
somewhat  hard  laugh;  'and  with 
the  same  amiable  feelings  still  going 
on  between  us!  She  is  a  capital 
chaperon,  MiUy.  Young  married 
women  always  are — particularly 
when  they  dislike  one  very  heartily.' 

'  I  can  understand  that/  replied 
^lilly,  after  giving  the  subject  suffi- 
cient attention  to  grapple  duly  with 
its  mysteries.  'If  they  take  you  they 
amuse  themselves,  and  let  you  do 
exactly  as  you  like,  of  course.  But 
why  does  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways care  to  be  troubled  with  you 
atalJ,Jane?' 

'Because  new  lights  may  bring 
back  old  worshippers  to  the  ne- 
glected shrine,  because  a  little  stra^ 
iDoeDse— oh,  Milly,  darling,  don  t 
lef  s  talk  of  these  people  now  1  You 
will  learn  enough  of  such  tactics  as 
Mrs.  Strangways'  without  my  teach- 
ing you!  Do  you  know,  child, 
Tonr  hair  has  grown  darker?  I  am 
quite  podtive  it  has.  I  wonder 
whether  Mrs.  Dashwood  will  see  it' 

And  Miss  Dashwood  stroked  down 
her  sister's  hair  with  loving  hands, 
looking  into  its  texture  and  colour 
with  something  of  that  close,  long 
Bcmtiny  with  which  children's  hair 
and  cheeks  and  eyes  are  Ecrutinized 
when  they  come  back  to  their 
mother,  grown  and  altered,  after 
every  six  months'  absence  at  school. 

'  Fancy  Mrs.  Dashwood  thinking 
of  such  earthly  vanities  as  a  shade 
of  diflference  m  my  tawny  locks!' 
cried  Milly.  '  Papa,  of  course, 
would  like  to  see  the  article 
"  daughter  "  [generally  improved 
&nd  more  marketable,  but  no  one 
on  earth  besides  you,  Jane,  ever 
feels  any  concern  about  me  or  my 
looks  when  I  come  and  go.  Luckily, 
it  does  not  break  my  heart!  I 
i^B&Uy  wonder  sometimes  whether  I 


have  much  feeling  or  not  Oh, 
Jane,  talking  of  feelings,  where  is 
Pauiy 

'  Milly !' 

'  Oh,  noYer  mind  Esther— Esther 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  if  she 
did  it  wouldut  signify.  Don't  be 
angry,  Jenny.  If  I  thought  you 
really  cared  about  him  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  as  you  are 
only * 

'  Only  engaged  to  him  it  does  not 
matter/  cried  Miss  Dashwood,  with 
her  short  laugh.  '  Miss  Fleming, 
what  nonsense  has  Milly  been  toll* 
ing  you  about  me  ?' 

'  Only  nonsense,  I  am  sure/  an- 
swered a  calm,  sonorous  voice,  sin- 
gularly different  in  its  ring  and 
cadence  to  the  Dashwoods'.  '  I 
should  be  sorry  to  believe  it  any- 
thing else.' 

'  Oh,  you  dear,  steady,  severe  old 
Esther!'  cried  Miss  Milly.  '  Please 
don't  be  so  like  Miss  Bates  on  the 
first  day  of  our  freedom.  I  feel  the 
prison-chill  steal  over  me  again 
when  you  come  out  with  those 
awful  moral  sentiments—"  I,  should 
be  sorry  to  believe  it  anything  else." 
Beally  it  seemed  like  Miss  Bates  in 
person,  didnt  it,  Jane?* 

'  I  think  no  two  human  beings  in 
the  world  could  be  so  tmlike  as 
Miss  Fleming  and  the  Bates/  said 
Jane,  quickly.  '  If  I  were  any 
judge  of  such  matters  I  should  say 
that  I  think  both  you  and  I,  Milly, 
have  a  great  many  more  Bates 
qualities  than  Miss  Fleming  has. 
Miss  Bates  is  worldly;  so  are  we : 
yes,  Milly,  dear,  even  you,  in  spite 
of  your  blue  eyes  and  your  seven- 
teen years:  Miss  Bates's  hfe  is 
acting,  every  hour  of  it ;  so  is  ours : 
Miss  Bates  has  only  one  object — to 
seem  what  she  is  not;  our  ambi- 
tion, directed  into  another  channel, 
is  the  same.  She  is  odious  and  we 
are  delightful,  certainly;  but  these 
are  adventitious  conditions  beyond 
our  own  control.    At  heart * 

'  We  are  both  of  us  selfish,  sor- 
did, wicked,  worldly  hypocrites/ 
interrupted  Milly,  laughing.  '  How 
I  do  like  to  hear  you  in  your  sud- 
den fits  of  repentance,  Jenny.  Come 
over  here,  Esther,'  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  her  friend,  'and  hear  Miss 
Dashwood  holding  forth  on  our 
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family  virtues.  Don't  bo  shy — oh, 
I  forgot !  I  have  not  iiitrcKhiccil 
you.  .lane,  Estlier.  Ksthc^,  Jimo. 
What  a  coloiu"  you  h<avt*  trot,  Mis- 
tress Fleming',  with  JioNinij^  your 
fiico  outside  the  window  all  tliis 
time.  You  don't  look  very  niutdi 
like  Miss  lUtes,  I  must  con  toss.' 

Not  very  hke,c*ertiiinly ;  Miss  IJatcs 
l)eing  parehment-li  uw  1 ,  with  erei  I, 
forty-five;  Esther  Fleming  fresli, 
full  of  life  and  liealth,  and  only  just 
eighteen.  Still  Jane  Dashwood  had 
been  right  in  applying  the  qualified 
terms  'noble'  and  'distinguished- 
looking  '  to  Miss  Fleming's  style  of 
beauty.  Handsome  though  she  was 
wlien  you  came  to  know  lier  face  by 
heart,  not  two  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  have  hesitated,  at  first 
sight,  to  pronounce  her  fac«  inferior 
in  good  looks  to  either  of  the  Dash- 
wo(xl  girls.  She  had,  as  !Milly  told 
her,  a  colour  at  this  moment,  but 
ordinarily  she  was  pale ;  and  colour 
is  after  all  the  stiindard  common- 
place criterion  of  l)eauty.  Then  she 
posses.sed  none  of  the  little  piquant 
graces  that  formed  so  many  charms 
in  the  Dashwood  girls.  She  was 
rather  large,  and  decidedly  strongly 
built:  and  beside  their  two  little 
fragile  figures  you  would  inevitably 
have  b(»n  possessed,  during  the 
first  ten  minutes  or  so,  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  not  perfectly  re- 
fined. With  good  room  to  study 
the  three  young  women  in — an  open 
moorland,  say,  with  sky  for  roof 
and  heather  for  carpet— you  must 
soon  have  reversed  your  first  judg- 
ment; for  every  line  in  Esther's 
well-grown  frame  was  duly  propor- 
tioned; finer  far,  in  fact,  than  the 
Dashwoods*.  Her  hands  had  the 
brown  healthy  look  of  hands  that 
have  lived  much  out  of  doors,  but 
they  were  not  too  largo  for  her  size, 
and  in  shape  were  perfect  as  a 
gipsy's,  while  the  Dashwoods' 
hands  were  only  short-fingered,  and 
small,  and  white.  Her  walk— on 
the  moor,  mind,  I  don't  mean  in  a 
ball-room— was  free  and  stately  as  a 
Tyrol  peasant  girl's.  The  Dash- 
wood's  paces  were  good  as  Car  as 
they  went,  but  they  were  paces  still. 
Then  Esther  Fleming's  head  was 
small  and  admirably  formed,  and 
this  is  a  beauty  possessed  by  not 


one  otlicrwiso  handsome  English- 
woman in  a  hundrcnl.  Her  hair  was 
fairer  by  manv  shades  than  you 
Would  have  exp(*ct('d  from  her  dark 
dear  skin;  brown  waving  hair, 
g^o^\^ng  golden  almost  in  a  very 
full  hght.  Her  face— no,  I 'will 
lenvt*  titxt  alone  ;  all  descriptions  of 
fiu'es  are  a  mistake.  I  may  tell  you 
of  a  cheek  sen'ue  and  clear,  of  black- 
gix^v  evtis,  of  a  delicate  firm-cut 
mouth ;  I  can  never  bring  the  hving 
Esther  Fleming  herself  one  whit 
nearer  to  you.  You  will  not  see 
her  smile,  half  shy,  half  serious; 
you  will  not  see  the  expression  of 
her  loving  thoughtful  eyes,  with  all 
my  catalogue  of  charms.  Bead,  in- 
stead, the  expression  of  the  face  that 
you  were  enamoured  of  when  you 
first  left  school,  and  you  will  see 
before  you  a  more  loveable  heroine 
than  any  that  words  of  mine  can  by 
any  ]X)ssibility  set  forth. 

'  This  is  ;the  wild  woman  of  the 
woods  that  I  have  written  to  yon 
about,'  said  Hilly,  addressing  her 
sister,  and  possessing  herself,  school- 
girl like,  of  Miss  Fleming's  hand. 
'  Doesn't  she  look  as  if  she  had  lived 
in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor  all  her  life  ^ 
Esther,  what  do  you  think  of  Jane  i 

'Your  sister  is  like  you,  Milly» 
but ' 

'Prettier.  Of  course;  I  ha^^ 
heard  that  since  I  was  a  baby,  and 
have  quite  left  off  being  jealous. 
That  brings  us  round~I  don't  know 
by  what  road— to  Paul  again.  Don  t 
try  to  blush,  Jenny ;  where  is  be . 

'  Mr.  Chichester  is  in  Bath,'  Jano 
replied;  'or  rather,  he  was  there 
when  I  left.  He  never  stays  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
I  can't  think  what  in  the  world 
makes  him  come  there  at  all.' 

'  But  does  he  really  visit  at  our 
house,  Jane  ?' 

'  Of  course.'  „, 

•  Whenever  he  comes  to  Bath  t 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so.'  . 

'  Then  it  is  a  positive  engagement. 
Oh,  Jane,  and  you  never  told  me. 
When  is  it  to  be?'  .      „ 

'Never,  ^lilly,  if  by  "it"  yoii 
mean  my  marriage  with  Mr.  ^m- 
chester.'  , 

'  Yet  you  are  engaged,  with  Papft  s 
consent  1'  .., 

'Yes,  that  is   the   thing.— ^^^ 
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pftpaV  oonflent/  nid  Miss  Dash- 
wood,  vith  emphasis ;  '  I  am  looked 
upon  for  the  time  being  as  settled, 
and  am  accorded  leave  to  be  at 
peace,  sometimes  eyen  to  refose  a 
baU  if  I  like  it  Oh,  Milly,  it  gives 
the  whole  house  such  a  strange  air  of 
repose,  this  little  dream  about  Mr. 
Chichester.  Papa  actually  allowed 
himself  an  attack  of  the  gout  last 
winter.  Fancy  his  succumbing  to 
such  a  weakness  if  he  had  had  a 
disengaged  daughter  upon  his 
bands!' 

'As  he  will  have  now,  Jane,'  said 
MUly,  after  some  consideration.  '  I 
believe — only  I  don't  like  to  think 
even  you  so  cruel — ^that  you  are 
letting  this  engagement  go  on  sim- 
ply  to  mystify  papa,  and  be  at  rest 
yoorsell' 

Jane  Dashwood  laughed.  'It  is 
a  good  piece  of  strategy,  is  it  not, 
IGlIy  ?  Peace  and  freedom  for  the 
present,  relief  for  the  parental  mind, 
and  if  everything  else  &ils,  Paul  to 
&11  back  upon  at  the  last.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  a  &rthing  in  the 
world,  but  as  soon  as  it  entered  into 
my  head  to  be  engaged  to  him — 
lbs.  Strangways  was  trying  to  take 
him  up,  and  it  amused  me  to  assist 
her — I  got  one  or  two  obedient 
little  birds  of  mine  to  whisper 
into  papa's  ear  that  he  is  to  have 
eight  hundred  a  year  when  some 
fiibnlously  old  person  shall  die. 
And  so,  nous  voila!' 

'  And  Mr.  Chichester?'  cried  Esther, 
aghast  with  horror  at  hearing  things 
which  she  held  so  sacred  desecrated 
in  such  fiishion.  'Mr.  Chichester 
— what  of  him  y 

'Oh,  he  is  not  ill-looking,'  said 
Jane,  cahnly,  '  and  yet  not  strictly 
handsome.  Dark,  slight,  rather 
grizzled  hair,  eyes  that  see  a  great 
deal  fiirther  into  one's  thoughts  than 
is  agreeable,  and  a  by  no  means 
good-tempered  mouth.  For  the 
rest,  one  could  wish  of  course  that 
he  had  a  large  prospective  income ; 
still,  eight  nundred  a  year,  with 
management,  is  not  so  bad.' 

'But  his  feelings  I'  cried  Esther, 
who  could  not  hide  her  indignation 
at  such  alarming  levity.  '  lUs  feel- 
ings; do  thejr  go  quite  for  nothing?' 
'  Most  entirely  and  absolutely  for 
nothing,' said  Jane.    'I  see  you  are 


not  of  the  world.  Miss  Fleming. 
You  believe  that  men  die,  as  young 
ladies  are  represented  to  do  in 
novels,  from  blighted  affection.  It 
is  an  exploded  belief,  I  assure  you. 
Nobody  dies  from  any  other  than 
strictly  material  causes  in  these 
days.  If  Mr.  Chichester  were  here 
I  should  talk  in  the  same  way  that 
I  am  doing  now,  and  he  wouldn't 
mind  it  in  the  least' 

'He  must  have  strange  ideas  of 
honour,  then,'  thought  Esther;  'a 
strange  kind  of  reverence  for  the 
woman  he  means  to  make  his  wife.' 
Then  aloud,  'You  must  make  al- 
lowance for  the  ignorance  of  my 
questions,  Miss  Dashwood.  I  begin 
to  see  that  I  belong  to  a  generataon 
gone  by.  I  have  never  lived  out  of 
a  country  village  till  the  last  six 
months.  I  know  nothing  of  love 
matters.  I  know  nothmg  of  the 
world.' 

'Nor  need  you  wish  to  do  so, 
Miss  Fleming,'  said  Jane,  quickly. 
*  Nor,  if  you  were  thrown  on  the 
world,  would  you  ever  be  what 
Milly  and  I  are  now.  We  have  had 
unusual  advantages  from  our  cradles, 
and,  with  great  natural  aptitude, 
have  improved  them  to  the  utter- 
most I  am  twenty-one,  Milly  is 
seventeen,  and  we  are  both  as  en- 
tirely free  from  all  youthful  foolish 
extravagances  in  the  way  of  senti- 
ment as  though  we  were  middle- 
aged  women.    Are  we  not,  Milly  ?' 

'  I  know  that  I  have  got  a  most 
youthful  desire  for  food,  at  all 
events,'  replied  Miss  MiUicent; '  and 
also  that  I  am  delighted  to  look 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  Swindon. 
What  shall  we  have,  Jenny  ?— sau- 
sage-rolls or  Bath  buns,  or  both  ?' 

'  I  never  eat  in  the  morning,'  said 
Miss  Dashwood,  languidly.  '  What 
a  school-girl  you  are,  Milly.' 

'  But  it  will  be  one  o'clock  when 
we  get  to  Swindon,'  remarked  Esther^ 
apologetically.  'One  o'clock — din- 
ner time — and  Milly  and  I  have  had 
nothing  since  eight.' 

'  And  then  only  a  Bates'  break&st,' 
added  Milly.  'Ifs  all  very  well 
for  you,  a  come-out  young  lady,  to 
be  so  grand,  Jenny.  Esther  and  I 
are  not  at  all  above  being  hungry.' 

Accordingly,  when  the  train 
stopped  at  Swindon,    these    two 
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young  ]x^rsnns  g'ot  out,  and  witli  tho 
ea^LTut'SK  of  veritaMo  schnol-pfiris 
miulo  their  way  to  tlio  ]');istry,  Mi>s 
Dash  wood  renmining  alono  in  a  di.c:- 
nified  manner  in  the  carriage.  Slio 
was  a  great  deal  too  hh^/'  to  care  for 
eating  at  one  o'clock;  perhaps  tho 
admiring  looks  her  })retty  face  at- 
tracted from  tlie  crowded  platfrom 
formed  sustenance  of  a  more  easily 
assimilated  nature  than  Bath  buns. 
At  all  events  she  bore  all  scrutiny 
with  the  most  perfectly  unruffled 
coolness,  leaning  her  head  back  so 
that  her  brown  hair  and  dehcato 
profde  came  out  in  excellent  relief 
against  tho  dark  cusliions  of  the 
carnage,  and  sccnuKl  unusually  well 
satisfied  and  complacent  when  the 
two  other  girls  retumeil. 

'  One  sausage-roll,  two  Bath  bmis, 
a  raspl)erry-tart,  and  a  pint  of 
strawberries,'  Milly  enumerated, 
taking  these  little  refreshments  ono 
by  ono  out  of  her  bag,  '  that  is  my 
lunch.  Esther  the  same ;  but  sand- 
wiches instead  of  mucissons.  Oh, 
Jenny,  how  dreadful  it  must  be  to 
1x3  a  used-up  victim  of  society  liko 
you,  or  a  heroine  in  a  novel,  in 
neither  of  which  capacities  is  hearty 
eating  al lowed .  Then  wo  have  had  an 
adventure,  too ;  haven't  we,  Esther? 
Jenny  missed  more  than  Bath  buns 
by  insisting  on  being  grand.' 

'An  adventure  at  Swindon  must 
bo  so  thrilling,'  remarked  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  *The  accessories  are  all  of 
Buch  a  romantic  nature;  fat  old 
gentlemen  swearing  at  their  boiling 
soup,  fast  young  Oxonians  calling 
for  their  morning  beer,  nurses  wildly 
entreating  the  pert  waiting-girls  for 
bottles  of  milk,  frenzied  single  wo- 
men imploring  the  guard  to  listen 
to  them,  or  choking  themselves  on 
bad  pa^stry  in  their  fear  of  being  left 
behind.* 

'  To  neither  of  which  class  did  he 
belong,*  interrupted  Milly.  '  Did  he, 
Esther?' 

Miss  Fleming  thought '  ho '  might 
have  been  an. Oxonian;  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  drinking  beer,  at  least 
not  &en. 

'And  pray  who  is  "he?**  asked 
Jane,  with  sovereign  contempt 
'  Which  of  yonr  numeronB  acqnaint- 
anoe  have  yon  met  with,  Milly?' 

'  No  acquaintance  at  sJl,  Jane,  bat 


an  exceedingly  gentlemanly  inter- 
esting-looking person.  You  shall 
not  i)ut  down  our  adventure  in  that 
cn\ious  and  mahgnant  way.' 

'And  what  did  tho  interesting 
gentleman  with  whom  you  are  not 
acciuainted  say  to  you,  Milly  ?' 
*  It  was  to  Esther.' 
'  I  was  trying  to  make  my  way  to 
the  counter,  and  the  people  pushed 
me  lack,'  said  Miss  Fleming,  with  a 
decided  accession  of  colouring  in  her 
face,  'and  a  tall  man  who  stocxl 
near  us  asked  me  if  he  could  help 
me.' 

'And  Esther  said  "yes,"  in  her 
simple  way,  Jenny,  and  ho  mado 
room  for  us.  Wasn't  it  thoughtful 
of  him  V' 
'  And  is  that  all  ?' 
'All!  why,  would  you  have  a 
stranger  do  more,  Jane?  I  say  it 
was  most  attentive.  And  then  he 
was  so  thoroughly  gentlemanly  in 
liis  manner.' 

'So  interesting!'  cried  Miss  Dash- 
wood,  with  her  little  mocking  laugh. 
'  How  angry  I  am  with  myself  for 
having  missed  this  Swindon  Bayard.' 
'Intercepting  is  a  dreadful  word  to 
apply  to  any  man,'  Esther  remarked 
with  deliberation.  '  It  makes  ono 
think  of  white  hands,  and  hair 
parted  liko  a  girl's,  and  a  lisp.' 

'  None  of  wliich  our  stranger  pos- 
sessed,' cried  Millicent.  '  He  waa  a 
great  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a 
sunburnt  face  and  hands.  Much 
too  manly-looking   for  your  style, 

Jenny ;  you  hko ' 

'Eat  another  of  those  saffron 
lumps  of  indigestion,  Milly  dear/ 
interrupted  Miss  Dash  wood,  'and 
don't  chatter.  I  shall  have  to  cha- 
peron you  with  more  care  if  you 
take  up  these  sudden  fancies  for 
attentive  strangers.' 

'Don't  bo  frightened,  Jane;  ho 
never  thought  of  me  at  all— never 
looked  at  me,  I  believe.  The  whole 
of  the  attention  was  to  Esther,  who 
received  it  just  as  coolly  as  she  is 
now  eating  her  strawberries.  I 
never  saw  any  one  with  undeniable 
teeth  smile  so  rarely  as  Esther  does.* 
'Smile!  why,  Milly,  you  would 
not  have  had  me  smile  at  a  strange 
yonng  man  for  an  act  of  common 
civilij^ !  I  thanked  him  Bufficiently, 
I  believe.' 
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'Qaite  soffidently,  I  am  sore/ 
lemarked  Miss  Daahwood,  looking 
closely  at  Esther.  'He  was,  no 
doabt,  some  excellent  yomig  WUt- 
slure  &rmer  going  down  to  a  pig- 
lair,  if  there  are  snch  things,  and  — ' 

'No/  interrupted  Miss  Fleming, 
quite  firmly,  although  she  smiled. 
*The  stranger  was  a  gentleman^ 
Hiss  Dashwood.' 

'With  black  hands  and  high 
ahonlders.' 

'With  brown  hands  and  broad 
shoulders.  A  manly-looking  young 
Englishman,* 

'A  true  descendant  of  the  Yi- 
kiiigs/  interrupted  Milly. 

*  Say  it  out,  Esther.  One  of  your* 
iliTonrite  muscular  heroes,  all  sinews 
and  high  principles.' 

'  Of  which  I  could  form  such  ad- 
ittiiable  judgment  while  I  waited  for 
mj  change/  said  Esther,  with  a 
hmfy  laugh.  'I  think  we  had 
better  give  up  our  adventure,  hero 
and  all,  Milly.  Your  sister  is  only 
drawing  us  out  in  order  to  make 
OS  feel  how  thoroughly  ridiculous 
Wo  have  been  afterwards.' 

'No/  sadd  Jane,  quite  gravely, '  I 
was  thinking — thinking  how  oddly, 
such  chance  meetings  do  sometimes 
torn  out.  You  may  meet  this 
fitmnger  some  day,  and  know^him, 
Miss  Fleming.' 

'As  you  met  Arthur  Peel/  in- 
iermpted  Milly.  '  It  was  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  you  first  saw  each 
other,  wasn't  it?  And  then  you 
stayed  with  him  in  the  same  house, 
and  then  it  all  came  on ' 

'Milly!' 

MiUicent  Dashwood  was  never 
oonspicuously  watchful  of  any  fed- 
ings  or  sufferings  save  her  own ;  but 
the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  her 
Easter's  face  now,  she  becamo  sen- 
sible that  her  last  light  words  had 
taken  effect  too  deep.  Miss  Da^- 
wood's  cheeks  were  burning  rod, 
licr  lips  quivering. 

*  Do  think  of  what  you  say,  Milly/ 
she  remarked,  very  low.  '  You  are 
so  heedless.' 

'  But  Esther  knows  nothing  about 
Arthur  Feel^  Jenny.  I  never  men- 
tioned it  before;  and  besides,  it's  all 
off  now/ 

'MiOy/  cried  Miss  Dashwood, 
VtmataMj,  'I  beg  you  will  be 


silent  I  do  not  choose  these  jests— 
they  are  in  bad  taste.'  And  moving 
abruptly  to  the  other  side  of  the  car- 
riage, she  leaned  her  hot  fiace  to- 
waros  the  open  window  and  quite 
away  from  her  two  companions' 
scrutiny. 

Miliicent  went  on  silently  with 
her  luncheon :  Esther  mused. 

'It  is  good  fun  to  laugh  at  the 
man  to  whom  one  is  engaged,'  sho 
.thought;  'but  bod  taste  even  to 
speak  of  somo  love  affair  that  is  "all 
off/'  and  about  which  one  blushes 
crimson.  How  glad  I  am  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  world  I* 

'It  came  to  grief  about  money, 
and  papa  would  not  hear  of  it,'  whis- 
pered Milly;  'and  Jane  liked  him 
awfully—that's  all.  Don't  look  so 
solemn,  Esther.' 

'  Mil^y,  I  am  sony  for  your  sister.' 

'Sony  for  her?  sorry  for  our 
proud,  handsome  Jane  ?  She  would 
not  thank  you  for  pitying  her.' 

But  MilUcent  was  mistaken.  Miss 
Dashwood  caught  the  meaning  of 
Esther's  low,  kind  words,  and  sho 
ttimed  round  quickly  with  an  altered 
and  a  softened  expression  on  hor 
flushed  face. 

'  You  pity  me.  Miss  Fleming/  sho 
said.  'You  are  right — I  need  it. 
How  glad  I  should  be  to  meet  you 
again  V  she  went  on,  after  waiting  a 
minute  or  two,  during  which  Esther 
made  no  response.  '  I  am  sure  we 
should  get  on  together  in  time. 
You  don't  think  so.  Miss  Fleming  : 
your  face  speaks  for  you.  You  don't 
think  you  would  care  for  any  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  such  an  un- 
principled heartless  character  as 
miner 

'I  never  thought  anything  like 
that/  said  Esther  shyly,  for  the  girl, 
in  truth,  was  quite  unused  to  any 
sudden  demonstrations  of  violent  at- 
tachment '  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  pople  who  have  only  just  met 
to  say  whether  they  will  get  on  to- 
gether or  not  on  further  acquaint- 
ance,' 

'  So  like  our  dear,  wise,  old 
Esther  I'  cried  Milly.  '  You  see  you 
can't  steal  her  from  me,  Jane.  She 
is  my  own  pofticular  friend^  and 
means  to  continue  so.  We  shall 
write  each  other  two  long,  crossed 
letters  a  week  all  the  summer,  and 
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in  the  winter  meet  in  Batli,  and  he 
Bainon  and  Pythias  again,  as  wo 
were  at  school/ 

*  Young  ladies'  friendships  l>eing 
famed  for  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance/ remarked  Miss  Da-sliwood, 
who  had  quickly  rallied  from  her 
passing  touch  of  pontiment,  '  I  pro- 
phesy that  in  six  weeks  the  letters 
will  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  bv  the  winter  you  will  have  for- 
gotten  each  other.' 

'  Kot  so  bad  as  that,  I  think,'  said 
Esther ;  '  I  never  forget  any  one.' 

*  What  a  disagreeable  faculty,'  re- 
marked Jane,  carelessly.  '  The  great 
secret  of  happiness  in  life  is  to  for- 
get every lx)dy,  except  those  who 
happen  to  be  amusing  one  for  the 
moment.  Milly,  dear,  it  is  time  to 
begin  hunting  out  om-  thousand  and 
one  parcels.  That  wretched  Bates 
stuffed  them  with  her  o^vn  hands 
into  every  impossible  place  she  could 
think  of.' 

'  And  nothing  makes  papa  so  cross 
OS  to  see  heaps  of  things  being 
showered  upon  him  out  of  a  railway 
carriage,'  said  Milly.  *  It  spoils  the 
tableau  of  re-union.  Esther,  by  the 
way,  I  predict  that  you  will  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  Colonel 
Dash  wood  the  moment  you  see  him : 
all  yoimg  ladies  do.' 

And  Milly  was  right.  When  Co- 
lonel Dashwood  came  up  to  meet  his 
daughters  at  the  Bath  Station,  Miss 
Fleming  thought  him  the  most  per- 
fectly charming  old  man  she  had 
ever  seen  in  her  life.  It  waa  quite 
impossible  that  a  pere  noble  with 
such  a  benevolent,  silvery  head,  and 
who  exclaimed,  *  My  children  1'  in  a 
voice  of  such  honest,  heartfelt  emo- 
tion, could  have  a  single  mean, 
£ilse,  or  worldly  attribute  in  his 
whole  composition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  OOACH-BOX. 

The  intelligent  reader  mnst  clearly 
see  that  Esther  Fleming  had  pos- 
sessed few  of  those  educational  ad- 
vantages which,  in  this  generation, 
make  most  young  persons  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  life  long  before  the 
time  that  tiiey  are  eighteen.  The 
Shibboleth  of  girls  like  the  Dash- 


woods  wa?,  for  the  most  part,  unin- 
telligible to  her;  and  what  she  did 
understand  of  it  was  little  to  her 
taste.     Nearly  all  the  eighteen  years 
of  her  life  had  l)een  passed  in  a  re- 
mote tillage  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of    North  Devonshire;    and, 
until  the  last  six  months,  she  had 
been  profoimdly  ignorant  even  of 
the  rudiments  of  ordinary  young- 
lady  knowledge.     I  don't  by  tliis 
mean  that  she  was  uneducated  :  she 
had,  on  the  contrary,  read  fewer, 
and  understood  more,  books  than 
ninety-nine  '  finished '  young  women 
out  of  a  himdred.  She  was  thoroughly 
comjDetent  in  household  work;  sho 
could  use  her  needle ;  she  had  learnt 
facts,  at  first  hand,  concerning  all 
the  common  things  of  nature.    She 
was  well-educated,  if  by  education 
one  means  the  process  that  is  to  fit, 
not  imfit,  young  persons  for  the  life 
that  lies  before  them.  But  in  showy, 
suixjrficial     accomplishments  —  in 
knowledge,  so  called,  of  the  world — 
she  was,  as  Iililly  Dashwood  often 
declared,  deplorably,    heathenishly 
deficient.    She  had  never  \)€en  to  a 
Imll ;  she  did  not  know  the  financial 
difference  between  elder  and  younger 
sons ;  she  had  honest,  romantic,  old- 
fittshioned   notions    (poor    Esther!) 
about  people  always  being  in  lovo 
with  the  people  they  married;  she 
had  never  read  any  French  book  but 
*  Telamache ;'  she  held  that  old  per- 
sons ought  to   be  respected;    sho 
could  blush— sho  could    feel    shy. 
Her  six  months'  incarceration  in  a 
Kensington  boarding-school  had,  of 
course,  shown   her  what   a   great 
number  of  prejudices  there  were  for 
her  to   overcome,  how  much   in- 
formation to  be  acquired,  if  she  ever 
hojjed  to  come  up  at  all  to  the  stan- 
dard of  her  young  companions.  But 
here  the  evil  of  these  six  months' 
probation  ended.     Strong,  healthy 
natures  do  not  take  infection  very 
readily  from  weaker  ones.     And  in 
spite  of  her  close  friendship  with 
Milly  Dashwood,  and   the  compa- 
nionship of  a  dozen  other  girls,  all 
more  or  less  well  up  in  mundane 
experience,   Esther    Fleming    was 
bnnging  back  just  the  same  honest 
simple   heart    to    her   Devonshire 
home,  this  bright  June  day,  as  she 
had   carried   with   her  when   she 
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qnitied  it  last   in  the  ZDonth  of 
Janoaiy. 

'Be  sore  yon  write  to  me  to-mor- 
WW*  were  Millicent  Dashwood's 
list  words  to  her,  after  an  indefinite 
mmiber  of  parting  kisses ;  '  and 
pny  g^ve  my  love  to  cousin  Dayid; 
and  mind  yon  don't  think  any  more 
of  that  £Eur-haired  Viking,  Esther, 
dear.  It  wonld  be  so  dreadful  if  he 
was  only  a  Wiltshire  &rmer  after 

Millioent,  like  many  other  very 
lirely,  good-tempered  people,  had  a 
knack  of  saying  something  not  per- 
fectly agreeable  at  parting  from  her 
fEiends;  something  that,  childish 
and  unpremeditated  though  it  might 
seem,  contained  a  lurking  bitterness 
at  bottom.  Jane,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  being  for  firom  amiable  in  her 
n[!anner  to  Esther  during  the  last 
half-hour  of  the  journey,  took  leave 
of  her  with  a  really  warm  hand- 
pTOBsure,  and  with  a  few  words 
about  her  having  been  kind  to  IVILlly 
at  adiool,  which  went  straight  to 
Esther's  heart 

'  Poor  Jane  Dashwood  I  I  behove 
hers  is  the  best  character  of  the 
two,'  she  thought,  when  she  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  two  bright 
&ces  on  the  Bath  platform.  '  And 
jet,  Jane's  will  be  the  most  ruined 
by  such  a  life  as  they  seem  to  lead. 
Mniy  hasnt  depth  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  sipoili.  She  will  never 
dt)  anything  very  good  or  very  bad 
while  she  lives.  Poor  Jane  1 1  should 
like  to  know  more  about  her  and 
this  Arthur  Peel ;  and  I  do  hope  she 
will  marry  him,  and  not  Mr.  Chi- 
chester. That  was  not  a  nice  allu- 
sion of  Miss  Milly's  to  Wiltshire 
fanners.  I  am  quite  sure  none  but 
a  gentleman  could  speak  as  that 
young  man  spoke.' 

From  which  soliloquy  you  have, 
I  hope,  gathered,  reader,  that  Esther 
is  not  to  be  a  model  heroine  in  spite 
of  all  the  good  things  I  have  been 
saying  of  her.  What  model  heroine 
would  be  annoyed  at  a  little  friendly 
playful  spite  ?  What  modd  heroine 
would  have  the  impropriety  to  vin- 
dkate,  even  to  herself,  a  good-look- 
ing member  of  the  other  sex,  of 
whose  name,  not  to  say  station  in 
life,  flhe  wa5  wholly  ignorant? 

'  I  wish  I  could  find  out  the  truth 
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of  this  subject,*  pursued  Miss  Flem- 
ing, in  thought,  '  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  small  triumph' 
over  Milly.  What  a  school-girl  I 
have  become,  though,  to  care  about 
such  nonsense ;  as  if  it  can  matter  in 
the  least  to  me  whether  that  &ir- 
haired,  broad  -  shouldered,  young 
gentleman,  whom  I  shall  never  see 
again,  is  the  son  of  a  fieumer  or  of  a 
bishop.' 

Esther  drew  herself  up  in  imagi- 
nation at  the  bare  supposition  her 
own  brain  had  hazaixlod;  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  have  forgotten 
the  stranger's  existence  long  before 
she  reached  her  own  home  had  fate 
and  the  exigencies  of  railway  tra- 
velling so  willed  it ;  but  at  Exeter 
she  happened  to  pass  and  repass  him 
on  the  platform  about  twenty-eight 
times  while  waiting  for  tiie  North 
Devon  train ;  and  at  Bamsteble  she 
had  scarcely  taken  her  place  outside 
the  Lynton  coach  before  the  Vikuig 
himself  was  seated  opposite  her.  H 
these  were  not  inexorable  workings 
of  &to  what  else  were  they  ?  Esther 
took  no  trouble  to  contend  against  a 
destiny  so  obviously  forced  upon 
her ;  and  answered  in  a  very  cheerful 
and  unforbidding  manner  when  the 
yoimg  stranger  began  some  of  those 
meteorological  remarks  with  which 
all  Englishmen  find  it  easiest  to  get 
over  the  first  or  inaugural  difficul- 
ties of  chance-made  acquaintance- 
ship. 

Never  having  myself  had  personal 
intercourse  with  a  Viking,  I  am,  of 
course,  imable  to  say  whether  the 
stranger  bore,  or  did  not  bear,  upon 
his  face  that  marked  hereditary  re- 
semblance which  Milly  Dashwood 
had  made  out  for  him.  He  was,  at 
all  evente,  a  fine,  handsome-lookmg, 
English  lad — well-grown,  sunburnt, 
fair-haired,  with  more  perhaps  of 
vigorous  strength  and  health  than 
of  intellect  upon  his  face ;  but  with 
an  open  smile  upon  his  rather  large 
mouth,  and  a  keen  slightly-auda- 
cious hardihood  in  his  blue  eyes, 
which  were  not  at  all  displeasing  in 
Miss  Fleming's  sight. 

'I  am  sure  my  fishing-rod  is  in 
your  way,'  he  remarked,  when  as 
much  had  been  got  out  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Bamsteble  as  was  possible. 

X 
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'Let  me  stow  it  a^ray  down  here— 
there's  plenty  of  room.* 

'  Not  unless  you  wish  it  gronnd 
to  impalpable  powder/  interrupted 
Esther,  glancing  as  she  spoke  at  the 
feet  of  a  huge  Devonshire  &rmer 
who  occupied  the  third  place  in  the 
seat.  '  I  am  not  in  the  least  incon- 
venienced. I  only  got  up  to  look 
away  across  the  country  to  the  left. 
It  is  a  favourite  view  of  mine.  You 
can  see  Limdy  on  a  clear  bright  day, 
but  the  Sim  is  too  low  and  hazy 
now.' 

'  You  know  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, then  r 

'  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life,  sir, 
until  the  last  six  months.' 

'AtLynton?* 

'  No,  among  the  Countisbury  Hills, 
about  halfway  between  the  valley  and 
Exmoor.' 

'Bather  a  lonely  place  to  live  in, 
is  it  not?' 

'  Well,  it  is  my  home ;  and  North 
Devonshire  is  often  thought  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  England,' 
added  the  girl  a  little  proudly. 

'Ah I  so  I  hear,'  the  stranger 
answered.  'I  have  never  myself 
been  in  this  part  of  the  world  before.' 

'  And  you  are  too  early  to  see  it  in 
its  greatest  beauty  now.  August  is 
the  time:  when  the  valleys  are 
white  with  the  harvest,  and  the 
dwarf  furze  makes  the  combes  and 
hillsides  golden,  and  the  broad 
moorlands  seem  all  afire  with  one 
grand  sweep  of  ruby  purple.  If  you 
look  straight  away  over  that  low  hill 
upon  our  right  you  can  catch  an  out- 
lying ridge  of  Exmoor  aLready.  Do 
you  see?' 

'  No,  not  exactly,' '  replied  the 
young  man,  whose  eyes  happened 
to  be  fixed  at  that  moment  upon 
Esther's  own  profile.  '  I  am  rather 
near-sighted.' 

'You 'will  have  a  better  view  a 
mile  or  two  farther  on.  Don't  you 
like  travelling  outside  a  coach  ?' 

'  Yes,  under  some  circumstances. 
I  have  not  been  on  one  since  I  was 
a  schoolboy.' 

'Which  must  be  a  great  many 
years  ago,'  thought  Esther,  glancing 
shyly  at  his  fresh  face.  '  I  hope  you, 
too,  are  not  going  to  turn  out  wearied 
of  everything  "  blaz^/'  as  the  Dash- 
woods  call  it' 


'  You  are  accustomed  to  coaches^ 
no  <ioubt,'  went  on  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  determined  not  to  let 
the  conversation  stand  still.  'I 
suppose  they  are  still  an  acknow- 
ledged institution  in  these  primitive 
regions?* 

'Our  country  is  too  grand  for 
railways,  sir.  When  you  see — I 
mean,'  colouring  a  little,  'if  yon 
ever  see  the  hills  about  our  house 
you  will  say  that  we  can  safely  defy 
the  best  engineers  in  the  world.  What 
a  nice  cold  breeze  is  coming  up  from 
the  north!  doesn't  it  seem  like 
another  world  after  that  stifling 
heated  air  of  London?  John  Hart- 
man,'  leaning  over,  and  speaking  to 
the  coachman, '  what  sort  of  weather 
has  it  been  at  home  this  spring  ?' 

'  Mam  fine,  Miss  Esther,'  answered 
John  Hartman,  in  a  great  cheery 
voice,  and  turning  round  a  red  face 
smooth  as  a  cider-apple ;  '  dry  and 
open  for  the  sowing,  and  wet  from 
first  o'  March  up  to  Easter.  The 
hay  's  down  to  former  Liison's  al- 
ready. Miss  Esther.' 

'And  more  fale  he  I'  remarked 
the  gentleman  with  the  feet,  senten- 
tiously. 

'  Why,  Mr.  Vellicot  ?'  a«ked  Esther, 
to  whom  all  the  red  jolly  &ces  on 
the  coach  were  evidently  familiar 
ones.  'Why  shouldn't  Litson  cut 
his  hay  when  he  likes?' 

'  I  never  said  he  weren't  to  cut  it. 
Miss  Fleming ;  I  said  he  were  a  fulo 
for  cutting  it.'  And  Mr.  Vellicot 
pointed,  with  a  significant  colossal 
finger,  towards  a  distant  line  of  in- 
tensely blue  uplands  on  the  right. 

*  Ah,  there  is  Exmoor,'  said  Esther 
to  the  stranger ;  '  and  our  seeing  it 
so  plainly  now  is  a  sign  that  we 
shall  have  rain  by  to-morrow.  Such 
rain  we  have  here!  I  don't  think 
drops  of  the  same  size  fall  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  You  get 
wet  through  in  about  a  minute  and 
a  half.' 

'  What  a  charming  climate  it  must 
be !  Bitterly  cold,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand our  friend  in  front,  until 
March;  rain  for  the  remainder  of 
the  spring ;  and  daily  showers  that 
wet  you  through  in  a  minute  and  a 
half  in  the  summer.' 

'  Oh,  but  sportsmen  don't  care  for 
getting  wet/  said  lather,  laughing. 
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'And  yoa  know  the  fish  always  iiae 
best  after  nun.  Is  there  good  sport 
this  season,  Mr.  Yellicot?' 

'Depends  on  what  folk  reckon 
sport/  replied  the  fiumer,  laooni- 
cally. 

'WeU^  are  there  many  fish,  I 
mean?' 

'  Yes,  there  be  fish,  Miss  Fleming/ 

'And  don't  they  rise?' 

'They  do  to  tiiem  they  knows/ 
flsid  Mr.  Yellioot,  looking  with  stolid 
sarcasm  at  his  yomig  neighbour's 
bnn  new  and  elaborately-scientific 
London  rod.  '  Though  there's  scores 
of  strangers  already  a-lashing  and  a- 
foling  about  the  fiish^  Mast^  Dayid 
killed  four  brace  last  Monday.' 

'  He  did  better  than  that,  end  of 
May,  fore  the  visitors  come/  begun 
the  coachman;  then  a  sudden  re- 
coUection  of  the  indelicacy  of  the 
remark,  or  of  the  possible  half-<:rown 
he  was  risking,  seemed  to  overcome 
him,  and  he  corrected  himself;  'be- 
fiire  the  weather  turned  off  so  dry. 
Mis.  Engleheart  be  looking  spracker 
than  ever  this  spring.  Miss  Esther, 
and  Miss  Joan  the  same/ 

'And  Mr.  David? 

'Oh,  Master  David,  he  keeps 
nrach  as  usual — much  as  usual, 
Miss  Esther,  thank  ye.' 

'  WiU  he  be  at  ij^e  mill  to  meet 
me,  do  you  think,  John  Y 

'  Not  much  fear  of  that/  remarked 
the  fiormer.  'He  were  up  to  our 
house  last  night  in  tJiie  dark,  Mr. 
David  were,  after  a  pair  of  young 
pigeons  for  you,  Miss  Fleming/  And 
Mr.  Yellioot  followed  up  this  inform- 
ation with  a  &r-off  smothered  sound 
which,  when  it  first  left  its  destina* 
tioD,  might  possibly  have  been  in- 
tended by  its  originator  for  a  laugh. 

Miss  Fleming  received  the  intelli- 
gence without  the  fisuntest  symptom 
^  embarrassment;  but  the  young 
stranger  nevertheless  conceived  an 
instant  dislike  towards  this  unknown 
David.  The  male  cousins  of  very 
pretty  girls  are  always  objectionable. 
David,  with  his  pastoral  gallantries 
of  young  pigeons  and  wayside  trysts 
at  mills,  was,  no  doubt,  some  red- 
cheeked  rustic  fool,  to  whom  this 
yomig  woman  had  been  engaged 
sinoe  she  was  seven  years  old.  She 
wu  not  80  veiy  handsome,  after  all, 
when  yoa  got  accustomed  to  her 


&ce;  and  her  hands  were  awfully 
sunburnt,  although  tolerably  weU 
shaped. 

'Does  the  coach  pass  close  to 
your  house  ?'  he  asked  her  in  a  very 
fine-gentleman  and  patronizing  man- 
ner. '  I  suppose  we  are  getting  near 
Lynton  now.' 

'We  are  still  four  miles  away 
from  Lynton/  answered  Esther, 
utterly  indifferent  to  any  change  in 
his  manner:  '  and  nearly  as  &r  from 
my  home,  which  lies  among  the 
Countisbury  hills,  straight  away  be- 
fore us.  But  I  shall  get  down  when 
we  reach  the  valley  that  you  see 
yonder;'  and  she  pointed  down  a 
steep  leafy  chasm  close  beside  the 
road,  through  which  the  distant  roar 
of  unseen  waters  could  be  heard. 
'  The  mill  down  below  is  the  nearest 
point  to  my  home,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  I  shall  walk.' 

'  With  cousin  David/  thought  the 
stranger  promptly.  '  Philomel  and 
Baucis,  Gnloe  and  Strephon,  amone 
the  woods.'  And,  although  he  had 
just  decided  that  Esther  possessed 
very  few  personal  attractions,  he 
remained  uncommonly  silent  during 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
travelling  outside  a  coach,  after  all, 
was  frightftdly  boring  work ;  parti- 
cularly when  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  a  young  and  loquacious 
woman  made  it  imperative  on  one's 
own  sense  of  gallantry  not  to  smoke. 

'There  he  is!'  cried  Esther,  in 
immense  excitement,  as  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road  brought  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill;  and  the 
coachman  pxdled  up  clora  beside  a 
little  mouldering  foot-plank  across 
the  river.  '  There  is  David,  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge!  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Yellicot;  love  to  Maggie,  and  tell 
her  to  come  and  see  me  soon.  Good 
evening,  sir,'  and  die  turned  with  a 
shy  but  not  ungraceftd  salutation  to 
the  stranger.  *  I  hope  you  will  have 
good  sport,  and  like  our  country 
when  you  come  to  know  it  better.'. 

But  the  young  man's  eyes  were 
intently  fixed  on  a  most  remarkable* 
looking  figure  which,  too  diffident 
as  it  seemed  to  approach  nearer,  was 
standing  in  an  attitude  ludicrously 
expressive  at  once  of  unbounded 
delight  and  utter  helplessness  upon 
the  little  bridge.    Cousin  David, 
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then,  was  no  fair-facod  han<lRomo 
lad  of  twenty;  but  a  man  of  gro- 
tesque exterior,  witli  a  loos.-  slovenly 
gait,  with  long  shaiiil»ling  limbs, 
with  a  vacuous  chihlish  face:  a  man 
of  almost  idiotic  manniT,  and  of 
middle  age.  How  swiiet  MipsTlfm- 
ing's  Voice  broke  uj)on  him  with  its 
hearty  MrOfMl  evening/  just  as  ho 
attainefl  to  this  cuhniiiating  jxnnt  of 
h'lH  investigation  I  AVhat  a  l)eauti- 
ful  frank  iaco  it  was  tJiat  turned  to 
him  for  a  moment  before  she  left  his 
si<le  ! 

'  Gotxl  evening.  I — I  perhaps 
may  have  the  pli^asure  of  meeting 
you  some  day  while  1  am  in  this 
ueiglibourhood  ?'  And  he  actually 
cauglit  himself — ho,  a  man  of  the 
world  of  two-and-twenty — feeling 
embarrassed  under  the  girl's  steady 
eyes. 

*  It  is  very  likely,  I  think.  I  often 
go  out  fishing  with  my  cousin.*  And 
then  Esther,  after  making  tlus 
straightforward  reply,  blushed  ra- 
ther unnecessarily  as  the  stranger 
offered  his  hand  to  assist  her  in  her 
descent. 

Simple  though  sho  was,  some  fme 
intuition  had,  I  suppose,  instructed 
her  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  young 
man's  altered  manner.  At  all  events, 
her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his,  and 
during  the  half  minute  that  he  firmly 
hold  her  hand  the  colour  on  her  face 
doepenetl  into  quite  a  guilty  crim- 
son. Then  he  saw  how  wonderfully 
handsome  that  dehcato  dark  fac6 
really  was:  beauty  is  so  much 
heightened  by  its  consciousness  of 
our  own  regard :  and,  I  am  forced  to 
confess,  his  hand  hngered  a  moment 
longer  than  was  strictly  necessary 
on  Miss  Fleming's  while  he  aided 
her  descent  into  the  extended  anns 
of  the  great  rosy  country  girl  who 
stood  r^y  to  receive  her. 

'  Is  this  yours  tu,  IMiss  Fleming?* 
inquired  the  coachinan,  taking  out  a 
small  black  valise  from  the  inside  of 
the  coach,  where  he  was  struggUng 
after  Esther's  possessions  among  the 
objecta  membra  of  the  four  outraged 
inside  passengers:  'I  can't  make 
more  than  seven  parcels  if  it  isn't.' 

'No;  that  is  mine/  cried  the 
yonng  stranger;  but,  I  imagine, 
without  deceitful  emphasis ;  for  Miss 
Fleming's  eyes  were  at  that  moment 


ongagoil  in  "reading  the  name  upon 
tiie  label ;  '  perhaps  this  is  the  miss- 
ing parcel.'  And  he  handed  down 
Estlnr's  travelling  plaid,  which  in 
her  hurry  of  saying  good-bye  she 
had  left  beside  him  on  the  seat 

She  thanked  him  with  a  smile  in 
which,  natursilly,  there  was  a  wholo 
world  more  of  acquaintanceship  now 
that  she  had  learnt  his  name,  and  in 
another  minute  John  Hartman  was 
on  the  box,  and  the'  coach  bad 
started  towards  Ljuton. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

A  MUSCULAR  HEROINE. 

The  sinking  sun  was  shining,  warm 
and  golden,  upon  the  farm  at  Count>- 
isbury  wh(m  Esther  and  her  cousin 
iii-st  caught  sight  of  it  from  the 
valley. 

It  was  an  uregular  low-built  stone 
house,  entirely  hemmed  in  by  de- 
solate hills  save  on  the  west,  whero 
the  landscape  opened  by  a  wild  and 
precipitous  ravine  into  the  wooded 
valley  of  the  Lynn:  its  only  ap- 
proach a  rugged  moorland  track, 
never  traversed  save  by  the  carts  of 
peat-cutters  or  herds  of  cattle  on 
their  way  down  from  the  moors :  its 
only  neighlxjurs  the  weird  and  giant 
forms  of  the  overhanging  barren 
cliffs.  The  first  question  that  an 
indweller  of  towns  would  invohm- 
tarily  ask  himself  on  seeing  it  was, 
how  any  human  being  could  build  a 
habitation  in  such  a  spot?  the  se- 
cond, how  any  other  hiunan  being 
could  choose  the  habitation,  when 
built,  to  live  in  ?  And  yet,  as  Esther 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  its  low 
gray  walls  this  summer  evening  it 
came  upon  her  strongly  that  she 
had  seen  nothing  half  so  chanmng 
as  her  own  home  during  the  six 
months  sho  had  been  away  from  it. 
The  rosy  white  of  the  blossoming 
thorn  before  the  door ;  the  lichened 
pointed  roof  glowing  orange  in  the 
sunset ;  the  masses  of  dehcate  gray 
stone  upon  the  neighbouring  hill- 
side ;  the  fielding  purple  of  the  moor- 
lands far  above — all  smote  her  with 
80  much  of  the  pathetic  clearness  of 
familiar  faces,  for  a  time  grown  un- 
familiar, that,  somewhat  to  her  com- 
panion's embarrassment)  she  leaned 
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heavily  an  his  ann  just  when  they 
lesohed  the  wieket  of  the  garden ; 
and  without  Tolnnteering  any  ex- 
planation whateyer  of  her  reasons 
for  doing  so,  began  to  cry. 

'Don't,  if  you  please,  Esther/ 
whispered  Da^  Engleheart,  softly. 
*Th^  is  Joan  coming  out  of  the 
house  to  meet  us.  She  is  quite  sure 
to  see  you  have  been  crying,  and 
you  know  her  objection  to  tears.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,  David,  dear,'  said 
Esther;  '  it  is  only  out  of  joy  to  be 
back  again  with  you.  Joan  herself 
couldn't  noind  that' 

Howerer,  she  turned  aside  before 
entering  the  garden  gate;  and  under 
pretence  of  addiessiDg  Patty,  who, 
weighed  down  by  the  portnmnteau 
and  all  other  pw»ls,  was  walking 
cheerily  beside  them,  managed  to 
wipe  away  every  trace  of  obnoxious 
and  foolish  emotion  before  Joan 
Engleheart  came  up. 

'  Here  you  are,'  cried  a  voice,  not 
80  much  loud  as  x)ersistent1y  strong 
and  unmodulated  in  its  tones.  '  Half 
an  hour  behind  your  time,  at  least 
Fatty,  girl,  don't  carry  the  portman- 
teau by  the  handles ;  it  drags  'em  to 
pieces.  Esther,  how  do  you  do? 
you  look  pale.' 

And  Miss  Joan  bestowed  what 
she  doubtless  would  herself  have 
tcnned  a  kiss  upon  her  young  rela- 
tkm's  forehead.  It  felt  more  like 
the  push  from  a  stick  or  other  hard 
material,  than  the  contact  of  frail 
flesh-and-blood  lips;  however, since 
Esther  had  been  accustomed  to  it 
at  intervals  from  her  inflEuicy,  she 
took  it  in  its  mystical  or  figurative 
meaning. 

'How  is  Aunt  Engleheart,  Joan? 
I  saw  Mr.  Yellicot  on  the  coach,  and 
he  and  John  Hartman  told  me  she 
was  looking  better  than  ever  this 
summer.    What  do  you  think?' 

'  My  mother  is  perfectly  well,'  re- 
plied Miss  Joan.  It  was  a  way  of 
hers  always  to  answer  questions  by 
making  an  independent  statement 
of  }:;eneral  facts.  'Yes'  or  'no' 
might  be  very  well  for  persons 
who  allowed  tibemselves  to  bo  led 
by  others  in  conversation:  Miss 
Joan  was  not  going  to  be  led  by 
others  in  anything.  '  My  mother  is 
well,  and  able  to  exert  herself  as 
much  as  ever.    What  other  afGur  of 


ours  did  Mr.  Yellicot  take  the  trou- 
ble to  express  his  opinion  about  ?' 

'  Nothing  at  all,  Joan,  except ' 

and  the  girl  turned  round  with  a 
smile  to  Deivid ;  '  except  your  kind- 
ness in  getting  me  the  pigeons, 
cousin.  I  have  so  often  wished  for 
some  nice  white  pigeons  like 
Maggie's.' 

David  blushed  in  a  manner  ludi- 
crously conscious  for  a  man  of  his  age 
and  appearance:  Miss  Joan  gave  a 
single  and  by  no  means  pleasant- 
sounding  laugh.  'Pigeons!'  she 
repeated,  with  an  emphatic  irony 
that  seemed  to  redouble  David^ 
confosion.  'Pigeons!  I  think  I  see 
them,  picking  the  mortar  out  of  the 
chinmeys,  and  eating  my  early  peas ! 
However,  I  needn't  alarm  myself. 
None  but  a  fool,  or  David  Engle- 
heart, would  think  of  fall-fledged 
pigeons  stopping  in  a  new  cot,  a 
mile  away  from  where  they  were 
bred.  There's  only  one  way  to  keep 
them.' 

'  A  little  salt,'  suggested  David, 
feebly.  '  I  have  heard  if  a  little  salt 
is  sprinkled  under  their  new  cot,  it 
will  make  them ' 

'  Bubbish  1'  remarked  Joan ; '  rub- 
bish !  Put  'em  in  a  pie  and  eat  'em ; 
thafs  the  only  thing  to  prevent 
them  flying  away.  Go  in  by  the 
window,  Esther.  At  David's  wish, 
and  in  spite  of  my  mother's  rheu- 
matism, we  have  had  the  tea  set  in 
the  house-place  to-night' 

The  house-place  was  a  large  stone- 
flagged  room  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  In  winter  it  was  horribly 
cold,  and  made  all  the  rest  of  the 
house  cold  from  its  northerly  aspect 
and  ill-fitting  doors;  but  for  three 
months  of  the  year  it  got  an  hour  or 
two  of  warmth  and  light  at  sunset, 
and  from  the  time  when  Esther  was 
a  little  child  it  had  always  b^n  an 
especial  jubilee  for  her  when  Miss 
Joan  would  allow  the  supper  to  be 
placed  there  on  a  summer  evening. 
The  small  comfortable  sitting-room 
to  the  south,  which  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  fiunily  had  the  good 
sense  to  prefer,  po^essed  no  charms 
for  her  like  the  grotesque  comers 
and  closets,  the  huge  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  the  low  ranted  ceiling,  the 
many-paned  lozenged  windows  of 
the  house-place:  and  she  felt  duly 
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sensible  of  poor  David's  kindness 
and  crafty  generalship  in  having  tan 
ready  for  her  thoro  on  this  fii'st 
evening  of  her  rotuni.  Miss  Joan, 
herself,  had  no  taste  whatever  for 
the  picturosciue ;  and  it  took  a  good 
deal  of  argument  to  bring  her  into 
changing  any  of  the  routine  arrange- 
ments of  the  houseliold.  And  no 
one  knew  bettor  than  Esther  what 
it  WiiH  to  argue  with  Miss  Eugle- 
Jieart. 

At  the  present  moment,  however, 
with  the  rich  rays  of  the  level  sun 
streaming  through  the  open  win- 
dow— transmuting  its  odorous  frame 
of  roses  into  gold,  and  lighting  up 
the  old  oak-panneled  walls  into 
ruddiest  orange-brown — even  Miss 
Joan  herself  could  not  accuse  the 
house-place  of  looking  chill  or 
gloomy.  To  Esther,  following  upon 
the  horrible  gentility  of  her  Ken- 
sington school-room,  the  hearty, 
homely  look  of  the  old  honse  was 
like  going  back  to  the  familiar  en- 
chanfinent  of  a  iairy  story,  after  the 
chilling,  although  improving,  atmo- 
sphere of  Mangnall's  Questions. 
She  could  scarcely  believe  that  she 
had  been  enjoying  the  first  advan- 
tages of  Kensington  Gravel-pits  for 
six  long  months.  Miss  Bates,  and 
all  belonging  to  her,  seemed  a  bad 
dream.  The  old  house-place  in  the 
setting  sun,  David's  kind  feuoe,  Miss 
Joan  herself,  were  the  pleasant 
home  reahties  to  which  she  was 
awakening. 

A  reality  of  a  very  forcible  nature 
Joan  Engleheart  undoubtedly  was. 
If  muscular  heroines  happen  to 
oome  into  fashion  during  the  pre- 
sent generation,  her  form  would,  I 
am  sure,  serve  as  a  perfect  model 
for  any  novelist  bent  upon  pleasing 
the  popular  taste  to  draw  from. 
Strong,  sharp,  and  spare,  there  was 
not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on 
her  body.  Muscles,  bones,  a  tough 
oatside  covering  of  dark  skin,  in- 
domitable eyes,  and  a  general  stoni- 
ness  of  feature,  were  her  leading  and 
characteristic  charms.  She  looked 
like  a  woman,  who  having  foxmd  life 
unpleasant,  had  every  intention  of 
m&mg  other  people  share  her  own 
opinion :  and  such  was,  in  truth,  the 
key-note  of  her  character.  Human 
creatures,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not 


hard  and  angular  merely  that  they 
may  make  amushig  studies  for  other 
human  creatures  to  speak  or  write 
al)out,  but  because  imtoward  acci- 
dents have,  at  one  time  or  anotlior, 
beaten  and  crushed  them  into  their 
angularity.      Doubtless,  when    sho 
was    a  baby,  3iliss  Joan    had  the 
roundness  of  soul  and  hody  which  it 
is  normal  for    the  young    of  our 
si>ecies  to  possess  during  the  first 
two  years  of  existence;  doubtless, 
as  a  child,  she  had  enjoyed  mischief 
and  sweet  food  Uke  other  children : 
as  a  young  girl — no,  a  young  girl 
she  never  was!      Before  she  was 
sixteen,  Joan  Engleheart  knew  that 
her  lot  had  fallen  upon  hard  and 
barren  places ;  that  she  was  plain, 
ungraceful,   reputed    sullen,    and, 
worse  than  all— poor.     From  that 
time  until  the  present— how  many 
gray,  cold,  bitter  years  that  period 
embraced,  she,  herself,  only  knew! 
Joan  Engleheart,  soul  and  body,  had 
been    progressing   in    the  process 
of  ossification.     When  Esther  was 
little,  she  used  to  beg  to  be  whipt 
with  a  rod  instead  of  IVIiss  Joan's 
fingers ;  '  they  stung  so.'    And  this 
peculiar  stinging  property  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  her  heart   and 
tongue  as  to  her  fingers.    '  Life  Is 
too  sliort  to  attend  to  such  fiddle- 
fEiddles,'  she  used  to  say,  when  any 
one    writhed,    visibly,   under   her 
bitter  home*truths.    'Delicate  dis- 
crimination, fine  sensibilities  I  does 
any  one  get  on  better  in  the  world 
for  possessing  such  a  mighty  thin 
skin,  I  should  like  to  know  ?    Cer- 
tainly not.     Then,  why  should  I 
lose  my  time  in   trying  to  avoid 
pricking  it  ?    No  one  ever  tried  to 
avoid  hurting  me,  and,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  no  one  could  hurt  mo 
if  they  wished.    Life  is  a  battle :  let 
every  one  make  use  of  their  own 
arms  in  fighting  it.    Mine  are  not 
flowers  of  speech  and  flattery.' 

Certainly  they  were  not  If  the 
opinion  be  true,  that  to  be  utterly 
disagreeable  is  to  be  a  fine  charact<^ 
— Joan  Engleheart's  was  a  noble 
one.  She  was  wonderfully  disagree- 
able. She  did  everything  against 
which  human  nature,  ordinarily, 
revolts.  She  rose  at  imearthly 
hours  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Sho 
could  sit  without  winking  through 
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the  longast  flermoiiB^  and  afterwards 
rq)eat  them,  yerbatim,  to  her  fiunily 
in  the  eTening.  She,  yoluntarilj, 
was  treasnier  of  a  clothing-club. 
She  neyer  forgot  dates.  She  was 
always  willing  to  break  bad  news  to 
8oy  one :  fond  of  cold  water,  of  train- 
ing young  seryants,  and  giying  ser- 
yuits  notice,  and  keeping  accounts, 
and  detecting  mistakes  in  bills,  and, 
generally,  hurting  the  feelings  and 
t^dng  down  the  self-esteem  of  eyery 
person  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact Such  words  as  the  '  Battle  of 
Life'  contained  no  metaphor  for  her. 
Hot  whole  life  loaa  a  battle.  All  the 
sordid  struggles,  all  the  hard  exer- 
ticHi,  which  fiail  human  nature,  in 
its  uniegenerate  condition  seeks  to 
eyade.  Miss  Joan  met  half-way — 
nay,  seemed  to  court  with  warmth ; 
as  though  she  knew  that  her  nature 
deriyed  yigour  from  eyery  firesh 
buffeting  eiie  had  to  encounter. 
Poor  David  said  it  made  him  tired 
to  look  at  her,  there  was  such  a 
fearful  amount  of  spiteful,  iron 
enezgy  written  on  her  whole  appear- 
ance. And  her  moral  nature  was^ 
of  a  truth,  in  strictest  accordance 
with  her  hard,  relentless  &oe.  To 
the  persons  she  loyed — and  she  did 
ioye  two  or  three  persons  in  the 
world — Miss  Joan  never  made  what 
the  wildest  imagination  could  call, 
a  pleasant  speech.  She  would 
mirse  them  with  grim  fidelity  if 
fii^were  sick;  would  sit  up  with 
than,  night  after  night;  would 
physic  them,  blister  them,  bleed 
than,  close  tiieir  eyeUds,  if  neces- 
saiy,  with  unerring  nerve  and  forti- 
tnda  But  not  at  me  very  portals  of 
death  itself  would  she  have  softened. 
About  once  a  year  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  cold — a  vindictive 
cruel  species  of  cold,  quite  pecuhar 
to  her  own  organization;  and  the 
sight  of  Miss  Joan,  with  red  and 
tearfial  eyes^  used  quite  to  awe  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family  on 
these  occasions.  If  poor  David  had 
suddenly  made  a  witty  speech,  the 
phenomenon  would  not  have  been 
moTB  stzBuge  and  disconcerting  than 
was  tiie  unwonted  appearance  of 
softening  or  tears  within  Miss 
^lehearf s  eyes. 

So,  at  this  first  moment  of  her 
retoni,  Esther  only  felt  that  Joan's 


faM  was  something  natural,  homely, 
and  familiar,  and  neyer  missed  &om 
it  the  kindly  affectionate  smile  with 
which  David  had  welcomed  her. 
*  Home  looks  so  bright  and  comfort- 
able, Joan,'  she  cned,  as  together 
they  entered  the  house-place,  where 
the  best  tea-service  and  old  Mrs. 
Engleheart  were  awaiting  them. 

'  Dear  aunt,  how  kind  of  you  to 
have  everything  in  such  nice  order 
for  me!  You  are  looking  better 
than  ever.'  And  she  ran  up  and 
threw  her  arms  in  her  hearty  way 
round  Mrs.  Engleheart's  neck. 

'  You  look  chilled,  mother,'  re- 
marked Miss  Joan,  with  her  own 
happy  knack  of  bcong  as  crushing 
as  eveiy  occasion  permitted.  'Put 
on  my  clogs,  inunediately.  David, 
I  will  trouble  you  to  shut  the  win- 
dow while  Esther  helps  me  to  carry 
up  the  luggage.  Patty,'  addressing 
the  girl,  who  with  round  eager  eyes 
was  staring  into  Esther's  face, '  why 
are  you  not  seeing  to  the  kettle? 
You  idiot!' 

Mrs.  Engleheart— a  yery  passiye, 
poverty-bowed  woman  of  nearly 
eighty  —  had  never  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  disputed  a 
single  fiat  of  Joan's,  and  m^kly  did 
as  she  was  desired  at  once;  but 
David,  who  rarely  rebelled  on  small 
occasions,  hesitated.  '  The  air  is  so 
warm,  Joan,  and  the  smell  of  the 
hawthorns  must  be  such  a  treat  to 
Esther.' 

'  Which  is  of  such  extreme  impor- 
tance compared  to  my  mother's  rheu- 
matism,' remarked  Joan,  bristling. 

*  Oh,  I  think  it  is  quite  time  to 
shut  the  window,'  cried  the  girl, 
quickly.  '  The  air  always  gete  chill 
at  sunset  What  lovely  straw- 
berries, Joan.  I  have  not  tasted  a 
strawberry  yet  this  smnmer.  Are 
they  from  our  own  garden  V 

'  We  always  send  to  Exeter  for 
our  forced  fruits,'  remarked  Miss 
Joan.  'Persons  in  our  position 
can't  wait  for  the  sun's  plebeian 
operations  like  conmion  folk.' 

Notwithstanding  which  gentle 
irony.  Miss  Joan  felt  as  much  molli- 
fied as  it  was  possible  for  her  ever 
to  feel.  A  compliment  to  her 
garden  or  her  household  was  the 
one  thing  that,  at  times,  could  turn 
aside  the  sharp  edge  of  her  temper ; 
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and  the  sunshine  of  E?^ther's  face, 
her  radiant,  cliildisli  happiness  at 
rotnniing  homo,  were  inllni'no«s 
that  oven  Joan  found  it  iini>o>siMo 
quite  to  withstand. 

*  You  have  not  grown,  child,  and 
I  don't  think  that  you  have  im- 
proved,' was  the  remark  with  whicli 
filio  testified  to  her  softened  sjiirit, 
when  they  were  all  seated  roinul  the 
tea-table.  '  It  is  to  1)0  hoped  Aunt 
Thalia's  fifty  pounds  have  dono 
more  for  your  mcntiil,  than  they 
have  for  your  lx)dily  development. 

'  Not  much,  lam  afraid,'  answered 
Esther.  *  I  have  forp^otten  some  of 
the  things  I  knew  when  I  went  to 
school,  and  have  not  learnt  very 
much  in  their  place.  I  suppose  I 
was  too  old  to  be  finished,  or  else 
that  finishing  can't  ho  done  in  six 
months.  Perhaps  I  play  the  piano 
a  very  little  Ixjtter  than  I  did  when 
I  went,  and  I  have  certainly  learnt 
to  dance.    For  the  rest * 

'  You  dress  your  hair  much 
neater  than  you  used,  Esther,'  said 
old  IVIrs.  Engleheart,  who  seldom 
heard  more  than  Joan's  very  liigh 
Botes  in  any  conversation.  '  David, 
don't  you  think  the  child  a  vast 
deal  improved  in  her  looks  ?' 
*■•  David  was,  undoubtedly,  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  a  competent 
judgment,  his  eyes  being  fixed 
straight  upon  the  'child's*  face  as 
she  sat,  not  in,  but  scarce  apart 
from  the  yellow  sunlight,  which, 
partially  intercepted  by  the  waving 
thorn-boughs,  tiiew  a  mosaic  of  fan- 
tastic, softly-changing  lights  upon 
the  wall  above  her  head.  But  the 
old  lady  had  to  repeat  the  question 
twice  before  he  was  aroused  from 
his  own  thoughts ;  and  then,  instead 
of  answering  promptly,  he  coloured 
up,  and  smiled,  and  rubbed  his 
huge  hands,  and,  finally,  delivered 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  believed 
— ^he  meant  he  rather  thought — 
Esther  was  grown. 

'  Not  an  inch/  said  Joan,  de- 
cisively. 'Young  women  never  do 
grow  after  seventeen.  I  was  as  tall 
and  well-knit  at  fourteen  as  I  am 
now.  Esther  has  got  pads  in  her 
hair,  which  makes  her  head  look 
bigger :  that* s  all.  Talking  of  pads, 
Esther,  what  do  you  think  of  Patty 
Simmons?' 


'  She  has  improved  wonderfully, 
Joan,  "^'ou  are  making  quite  a  good 
servant  of  her.  What  has  become 
of  AVillijim  Tillyer?  I  remember 
at  Christmas  Patty  thought  herself 
enga?:od  to  him.' 

*  EugjigcYl !'  repeated  Joan.  '  He ! 
he !' — actually  she,  Joan  Engleheart, 
laiighe<i.  *  A  girl  of  mine  engaged ! 
Well,  she  is  disengaged  long  ago,  1 
can  assure  you.' 

All  servant-girls  were  sources  of 
gonial,  vital  refreshment  to  the  un- 
fiagging  energies  of  Miss  Joan\s 
miiid,  but  a  servant-girl  with  a 
lover  was  a  i)erfect  [well-spring  to 
her.  AVaking  or  sleeping,  a  young 
woman  thus  situated  gave  her,  so  to 
speak,  a  new  spite  in  life.  The 
bowlings  of  midnight  winter  blasts 
she  took  for  whistles  of  assignation 
demanding  her  own  immediate  pre- 
sence, in  a  flannel-jacket  and  clogs, 
outside  the  house-door.  The  crow- 
ing of  Farmer  Velhcot's  cocks  at 
simrise  startled  her  into  sudden  ac- 
tion from  her  bed  with  the  well- 
known  war-whoop  '  There  he  is !' 
on  her  lips.  Miserable  though  she 
was  when  inactive,  she  would  stand 
in  ambush  for  a  whole  summer 
evening  behind  one  of  the  garden 
trees,  never  moving,  and  scarcely 
breathing,  until  that  intensely- 
longed-for  moment  came,  when  she 
could  ix)unce  out  upon  tlie  lovers, 
and  shame  and  trample  upon  the 
man  to  his  face,  and  drive  the  frail, 
detected  Molly  before  her,  with  bit- 
tei-est  degradation  and  contumely, 
to  the  house.  No  servant  could 
outwit  her:  nothing  could  escape 
her.  Lovers  and  broken  crockery, 
flaws  in  the  character  and  in  the 
tea-cups,  were  alike  brought  to 
light  by  her  unsleeping  vigilance. 
I  believe  she  would  have  scented  a 
'grease-pot,'  that  ne  plus  ultm  of 
domestic  infamy,  quicker  than  any 
other  woman  in  Europe.  She  saw 
villanous  plots  in  every  one  of  the 
servants'  actions,  and  accomplices 
in  every  one  of  their  relations. 
Once,  years  ago,  when  they  first 
came  to  Countisbury,  an  old  man— 
the  grandfather  of  the  Molly  for  the 
time  being — came  and  asked  in  a 
deprecating  voice  if  he  might  have 
'  the  wash.'  I  vdsh  you  could  have 
seen  Miss  Joan's  smile :  e^e  only 
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Bnnled  in  reply.  As  if  sach  a 
woman  as  herself  eyer  Juzd  *  a  wash ;' 
oar,  if  she  had  had,  would  haye 
enoonnged  old  men  who  wanted 
'  washes '  abont  the  honse  ? 

'  Yes,  Esther,  I  got  rid  of  Wil- 
liam Tillyer  on  quite  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  one  that  I  mean  to  adopt 
£>r  the  future.  "  Show  your  sweet- 
heart into  the  kitchen  the  next 
er^iing  he  comes,"  I  said  to  Patty ; 
"  I  like  all  these  things  to  be  quite 
open  and  aboye  board."  Fatty, 
^eat  fool,  did  as  she  was  bid,  and 
I  went  out  and  found  them  there 
togetiier.  "You  are  coming  after 
my  seryant,  William  Tillyer,"  I 
said;  "do  you  want  to  marry  her?" 
Ffttty  signed  to  him  to  say  "  Yes  " 
and  he  said  it,  after  hanging  his 
tongue  out,  and  diying  in  his 
pockets  for  an  answer  for  about 
five  minutes.  "Very  well,"  I  re- 
marked, "  then  111  step  up  to  Far- 
son  Justin's  to-morrow,  and  you 
dttdl  be  asked  next  Sunday.  Good- 
night" I  wish  you  had  seen  his 
fiiM,  Esther.  He  begged  and 
payed,  and  promised  he'd  neyer 
set  foot  inside  our  doors  if  I'd  only 
let  him  off  that  time.  This,  of 
ooarse,  was  what  I  wanted;  and 
since  then  Fatty  has  had  no  more 
kiyers.' 

'  Poor  thing!'  said  Dayid,  kindly. 
'And  she  really  is  young,  and  not 
ill-fiftyoured  to  look  upon.' 

'  Oh,  Dayid  thinks  it  yery  hard 
servants  should  not  haye  their 
loyers  to  supper  eyery  eyening,  and 
wear  black  yelyet  tails  in  their  hair, 
and  hoops  imder  their  dirty  gowns  1' 
Raid  Joan,  with  kindling  eyes. 
'  Esther,  will  you  belieye  me  that 
Patty  wore  a  hoop  last  Easter  Sun- 
day? I  had  my  eye  on  her  as  she 
walked  down  tiie  aisle,  because  I 
sospected  her  of  haying  pink  rib- 
bons inside  her  bonnet;  but  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  red  merino 
skirt  shaking  to  and  fro  about  her 
&6t  oyer  something  hard  and  an- 
gular, it  quite  took  my  breath  away. 
Howeyer,  I  followed  her  out,  and 
in  the  porch,  with  half  a  dozen  of 
her  friends  round  her,  I  twitched 
up  her  skirts,  by  accident,  with  the 
hook  of  my  umbrella.  "  You  haye 
been  at  my  hen-coop  again,  then, 
^atty,"  I   said,  yery   mndly,  but 


holding  up  the  hoop  for  the  ob- 
servation of  all  her  friends,  among 
whom  I  remember  was  William 
Tillyer's  new  sweetheart  She  cried 
and  sulked  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  next  week,  but  has  been  less 
strict  in  her  adherence  to  fiuhion 
ever  since.' 

'  1  don't  think  servants  want 
hoops,'  said  Esther,  laughing;  ' but 
I  never  haye  seen,  and  never  can 
see,  why  they  should  not  haye 
lovers.' 

*  Nor  I,'  put  in  David,  boldly. 
'  Here  you  naye  poor,  'honest,  en- 
during, obliging  creatures,  who  get 
up  for  you  at  horrible  hours  of  a 
winter's  morning,  and  stay  out  of 
their  beds  late,  working  for  you  at 
night,  and  yet  you  expect  them  to 
give  up,  not  only  their  strength  and 
their  youth,  but  their  human  feel- 
ing to  your  service.  It  is  too  bad, 
Joan.  Why  shouldn't  servants  haye 
lovers?' 

'  Because  the  lovers  eat  my  bread 
and  cheese  and  cold  meat,  and  we 
have  not  quite  two  hundred  a  year, 
cousin,'  answered  Miss  Joan,  as  she 
rose  from  table.  '  What  makes  you 
so  wonderfully  lenient  upon  lovers 
all  at  once,  IHivid?  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  a  subject  that,  at 
your  time  of  life,  you  might  have 
ceased  to  trouble  your  head  about' 

I  think  this  side-wind  discon- 
certed David  Engleheart  somewhat, 
for  he  rushed  away  immediately, 
and  began  thrumming  a  yery  mild 
tune  upon  the  window-pane  with 
his  fingers,  which  was  an  myariable 
sign  that  Miss  Joan  was  'telling' 
upon  him.  Esther  waited  until 
Mrs.  Engleheart  and  her  daughter 
had  betc&en  themselves  to  the  par- 
lour, where  Joan  nightly  inflicted 
a  lengthened  process  that  she 
termed  'readings'  upon  the  par 
tient  old  lady  before  carrying  her 
off  to  bed ;  then  she  went,  softly,  up 
to  David's  side. 

'  Cousin,  shall  we  go  out  in  the 
garden  for  an  hour?  I  long  to  seo 
how  all  the  flowers  are  lookmg,  and 
you  have  not  had  your  evening  pipe 
yet' 

He  turned  and  caught  her  hand, 
fondly,  between  both  his  own  enor- 
mous ones.  '  Dear  little  Esther  I 
how  glad  I  am  to  haye  you  back 
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agtiin!  Ton  muBt  nevta;  go  »way 
ggoin,  child !' 

'  No,  Duviil.' 

'  Lifo  at  Counttsbmy  is  &  poor— a 
wintry  affiiir  without  you,  Estlicr. 
The  first  really  warm  sun  I  hiivo 
folt,  since  Inst  summer,  was— just 
at  the  momfut  n-huu  I  first  caiisrlit 
Bifcht  of  you  'm  tliu  ci^vli,  ^..u 
wiTo  smiliuft.  Kstlior." 

'  Oh,  yi^s!  Mr.  Vullicot  was 
mnkiii;;  boiqo  of  his  quaint  re- 
marks,' Bai'i  llic  giri,  with  a  quick 
oviwivt'iieKR  that  iimi  never  entered 
witiiin  the  limits  of  her  narrow  men- 
tal cxperiun(!(!a  luitil  tbut  momout. 
'  I  remember  quite  wel).' 

'  But  it  was  not  Farmer  Vellicot 
who  was  Boated  next  you,  Lather.' 

'  No?  Who  was  it,  thenV  Oh, 
to  bo  sure  I  I  recollect;'  and  Miss 
Fleming's  manner  Kvamo  wonder- 
fully careless  and  indifferent.  '  That 
was  a  fitranf-er,  coiwin  Bavid.' 

'  Ah !  You  don't  know  hia  name, 
of  course?' 

'  Well  I  yes,  I  happened — I  did 
not  want  to  know  it  in  the  least — 
but  I  happened  to  see  the  direction 
on  his  lugRage  as  I  was  Retting 
down  from  the  coach,  and — let  us 
go  into  the  garden,  coudn.  E-vory- 
thing  smells  so  sweet  and  freah,  and 
the  stars  are  ont  already.' 


'  And  his  namo  was  ?' 

'  Oliver  Carow.'  Esther  opcni,-.! 
the  win<Jow-l:iteh,  and  leaned  lit-r 
fiice  out,  doubtle^  to  sco  tlie  Btai» 
mure  clearly. 

'  Did  ho  talk  to  you  much  on  tli,' 
road.  Esther?' 

'  Yes,  a  littla  He  has  come  here 
to  fish ;  Liuil  1  told  him  you  lishd— 
and  so ' 

'  .4jid  ft),  no  dnuiit,  Mr.  Oliwr 
Carew  hopes  that  ho  will  meet  Jlii-s 
I'leming  npiiin?' 

'  I  really  don't  know:  it  is  vi-ry 
unimportant.'  she  answerwl;  ln:t, 
notwithstanding  the  uncertain  lii-'lii, 
ho  could  we  the  colour  rising  in  li<r 
face.  '  Wait  one  minute,  David 
diar,  tin  I  have  got  my  hat,  nnrl 
then  wo  will  have  one  of  our  nii'.' 
starlit  walks,  just  to  bring  us  l"iii> 
to  old  times  again.'  Anrl  she  ku 
him,  and  ran  upstairs  with  all  liir 
accustomed  cliiUiish  spirits,  the  I'ur- 
then  of  one  of  the  familiar  childisli 
songs  that  he  had  taught  her  up'ii 
her  hpa. 

'Changed,  changed  for  everr 
thought  Bayld  Engleheari  '  1 
ought  to  have  prepared  myself  tui 
this,  and  I  didn't    I  was  a  fool  I' 

And  a  sudden,  sharp  spasm  of  pain 
struck  through  poor  David's  simple 
heart 
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THE  SPIBIT  CHILD : 

I. 

''pWAS  midnight^  ui  &  haunted  house.    I  had  no  fears:  dear  heart! 
X    The  chambers  of  the  soul  are  foul  when  shadows  make  ns  start. 
A  pine-log  sparkled  on  the  hearth :  the  dying  wind  moaned  low ; 
And,  lapping  'gainst  the  old  gray  rocks,  I  heard  the  sea-waves  flow. 

Half  shrouded  by  a  curtain's  folds,  at  distance  far  away, 
I  sat  and  watched  the  stars  of  flre  fade  ont  in  ashes  gray ; 
When,  ushered  by  a  trail  of  light  that  seemed  to  ride  on  air, 
A  footstep  with  a  music  fall  stole  up  the  hoiisehold  stair. 

That  was  no  &11  of  living  foot, — that  was  no  mortal  tread, 

That,  like  dropped  notes  from  some  weird  harp,  betrayed  a  silence  fled ! 

Such  notes  as  o  er  the  muffled  chords  the  low  narmonic  flings. 

When  some  skilled  hand,  with  sidelong  beat,  has  softly  struck  the  strings. 

The  door  swung  back  without  a  sound,— shd  slowly  from  its  place. 
Smooth  as  a  plank  that  o'er  a  stream  the  rippled  waters  chase ; 
And  through  the  unbarred  portal  stole  a  vision  sweet  as  new, 
A  child-like  form  in  mist- white  robes,— a  Hly  bathed  in  dew. 

It  was  not  that  her  face  was  &ir  as  angel  faces  be. 
Her  floating  locks  like  tendrils  strayed  from  a  wine-firuited  tree. 
Her  meek  eyes  like  the  still  blue  heavens  new-opened  to  the  day, — 
It  was  not  these,  dear  heart  of  mine !  that  bore  mp  heart  away. 

It  was  that  to  my  lonely  hearth,  in  such  a  world  as  this, 
Should  come,  in  pure  and  child-like  £uth,  a  tender  soul  from  bliss — 
Should  pass  imshrinking,  self-sustained,  with  God's  permission  given. 
The  quicksand  drift  that  fills  the  nft  between  this  world  and  heavenl 

For  it  was  on  a  New  Year's  night,  when  evil  souls  are  awed^ 
And  spirits  touched  by  God  alone  in  glory  walk  abroad. 
So,  out  into  the  darkness,  love  1  I  cast  the  demon  Fear, 
While  to  the  glowing  embers  slow  my  vision  sweet  drew  near. 

Low  sitting  by  the  flashing  wood,  with  hands  like  folded  prayers 
That  lie  at  rest  about  the  breast,  then  open  unawares. 
She  basked ;  and,  breaking  into  smiles,  seemed  with  frill  grasp  to  hold 
The  genial  heat  that  &els  so  sweet  to  one  whose  hearth  is  cold. 

No  movement  made  I :  not  for  worlds  would  I  the  spell  have  broke. 
She  turned :  she  stooped ;  the  conscious  air  she  softly  seemed  to  stroke ; 
As  one  who  chased  by  peril  stands,  sole  championed  by  a  hound — 
As  one  who  knows  by  some  flne  touch  where  £uthfulness  is  found. 

A  gladdened  soul  within  her  eyes,  with  spirit-pinions  stirred. 
Half  settling  where  the  fire-light  flickered,  fluttered  like  a  bird ; 
Padi^t  as  a  butterfly  among  the  meadow-rings. 
Tranced  in  one  moment's  rapturous  clasp  and  unclasp  of  wings  1 

Bat  now,  the  hearth-light  dying  low,  she  rose  like  some  new  day : 
The  shadowy  finger  of  the  dark  slow  motioned  her  away ; 
And,  striking  on  my  heartstrings,  love !  she  trod  the  visioned  air, 
And  throbbing,  throbbing  died  those  wild  notes  down  the  music  stair ! 

n. 

A  vassal  of  my  other's  house^  an  or}>han  child  of  team. 

Stood  where  the  water  lance-rush  quivered,  guarded  by  the  spears ; 

When,  blowing  merry  bugle  blasts,  urging  a  courser  fleet, 

I  Bought  a  noble  hound  I  lost— and  found  him  at  her  feet 


GO  The  Spirit  Child 

Familiar  round  his  pilkrn  oar^;  T  watched  her  fingers  curl ; 

Her  idler  hand  upon  his  head  lay  like  a  ne\v-dxoi)ped  pearl : 

As  round  tlie  oak  the  mistletoe,  that  owns  no  native  root, 

Her  need  of  love  had  twined  hor  round  the  dmnb  love  of  the  brute. 

Swift  fancy  to  the  future  flew ! — I  slipped  my  courser's  rein. 
Grave  manhood  at  my  heart  stood  still,  and  youth  was  come  again ! 
The  prophet  in  my  spirit  worked— so  true,  I  seemed  to  know 
To  what  a  flower,  in  sheltered  nook,  tliis  drooping  bud  might  blow. 

I  stole  her  with  a  tender  touch :  I  looked  into  her  eyes, 

From  whose  clear  depths  a  fount  cJf  joy  lejiped  up  in  sweet  surprise. 

My  noble  hound  I  gave  to  her,  about  her  stops  to  roam ; 

I  set  her  on  my  courser's  back,  and  led  her  smihng  home. 

Was  it  the  dazzling  daylight  glare  a  strange  confusion  made  ? 
Or  was  this  s\vcet  sunlighted  soul  the  soul  that  walked  in  shade 
On  ice-bound  rivers  heap  the  fires,  the  frozen  waters  flow: 
So,  melting  in  my  bosom's  warmth,  I  knew  my  child  of  snow ! 

Rich  joy  was  ours !     The  happy  hours  along  life's  dial  stealing 
Left  not  a  mark  to  streak  with  dark  tlio  kindled  light  of  feeling. 
To  me  whoso  days  soared  up  the  prime,  to  her  whose  days  were  few. 
The  young  spring  died  at  summer's  side,  and  still  the  Year  was  New. 

Through  books  the  old  dead  oracles  of  youth  did  we  explore ; 
From  mount  and  mine,  'neath  oak  and  vine,  I  taught  her  living  loi'e. 
The  glad  mom  long,  with  flowers  of  song,  we  wreathed  the  buddinc: 

weather ; 
On  winter  eves,  from  old  dead  leaves,  we  crushed  the  sweets  together. 

With  day  her  heart  in  frankness  shared  the  gladness  that  she  brought  : 

At  night  we  know  a  parted  hour,  but  not  a  parted  thought ; 

Till,  rising  from  some  dream  disturbed,  she  breathed  that  midnight's 

breath 
That  fanned  my  lone  hearth's  failing  fires— a  moving  Life-in-Death  1 

Bursting  the  bonds  of  sleep,  like  one  escaped  from  prison  bars ; 
With  smiles  and  sighs, — with  open  eyes  that  never  saw  the  stars ; 
Swimming  a  sea  of  crystal  thoughts,  hke  a  white  snow-drop  drowned. 
Each  night  she  came,  and  breathed  my  name,  and  stroked  her  phantom 
hound. 

Soon  fell  a  change.    Her  heart  at  rest,  too  happy  now  for  dreams. 
Went  floating  down  the  tide  of  sleep,  like  waifs  on  silent  streams. 
One  night  I  missed  her,  as  we  miss  the  white  foot  on  the  floor. 
When,  launched  afar  on  heaven's  blue  sea.  Life's  angels  come  no  more ! 


in. 

Lift,  lift  those  eyes,  my  one-day's  bride !  where  love  sits  throned  in 

youth; 
Bid  echo  speak  without  a  voice,  and  give  back  truth  for  truth : 
And  pardon  that  dear  treachery,  which  hoarded  as  a  vow, 
A  spirit-secret,  dork  to  thee,  and  never  breathed  till  now ! 

0,  answering  kiss ! — Leave,  leave  those  lips  to  linger  where  they  light, 
Not  waft  and  go  like  restless  birds  bound  on  a  passing  flight : 
Here  let  them  cling  like  birds  of  spring,  storm-drifted  on  a  spray, 
Make  sunmier  in  the  winter's  heart,  and  fold  their  wings  and  stay ! 

Like  thee,  too,  spirit-guided  onoe  I  wandered  in  a  dream, 
And  musing  strayed,  and  found  a  maid  lost  by  a  haunted  stream ; 
Her  brows  with  shining  innocence,  like  some  rich  jewel,  crowned. 
Girt  by  lances  of  the  angels,  love !  that  kept  the  guarded  ground* 
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She,  to  whose  soul  all  lormg  words  were  relics  laid  at  restj 

Stole  a  dumb  love  in  silent  £uth,  and  clasped  it  to  her  breast 

A  Christmas  rose  snatched  from  the  snows  that  bonnd  a  grave,  she  smiled 

With  dew  upon  her  eyelids,  loye ! — a  spirit,  yet  a  child  1 


She  met  me  with  the  cruel  hunter's  flush  upon  my  face ; 
She  plucked  the  arrow  from  my  hand,  and  set  a  reed  in  place. 
She  garkinded  my  other's  hall  with  lilies  of  the  field : 
She  chained  with  ivy  to  the  wall  my  helm,  my  sword,  my  shield. 

She  took  my  heart  and  moulded  it ;  to  spirit  turned  the  clay. 
Till  like  another  Memnon,  love !  I  felt  the  touch  of  day, 
As  stealing  with  the  steps  of  dawn,  each  step  a  music-beat. 
She  walked  the  chambera  of  my  soul  with  light  about  her  feet! 

Though  wrecked  like  him  whose  mins  mock  the  old  Egyptian  sod, 
I  knew  the  hand  that  kindled  while  it  lifted  me  to  God, 
Clasped  in  life's  stony  desert,  love!  each  silent  pulse  would  thrill 
And  quicken  with  immortal  fire,  and  make  a  music  still. 

I  wake !    I  hear  a  voice  whose  music  dies  not  with  the  sun ! 
One  vision  lost,  a  sweeter  vision  whispers  all  I  won : 
Dear  heart  !~the  heart  that  beats  to  mine,  the  soul  to  Heaven  true. 
The  wifehood  of  my  wildest  dream — ^the  diild  and  spirit  too  1 

£t  L«  H« 


A  COFF^BE-ROOM  0HBI8TMAS. 

The  Akgkl  Inn,  Ibonbtown. 


LOOKING  out  through  the  dark- 
ness on  the  main  deck  of  the 
'Boyal  Consort,'  paddle  steamer,  at 
the  files  of  lamps  which  were  passing 
OS  by  as  we  came  up  the  Channel  of 
IroDstown,  Captain  Cocker  repeated 
hk  asseveration — 

'Trains!  Lots  of  trains,  I  toll 
jou:  five-and-twenty  in  the  day. 
Bless  you,  in  these  tunes  they  must 
put  one  on  every  quarter  of  aa  hour 
«  po,  to  meet  the  traflBc.' 

This  was  a  great  relief;  for  I  had 
embarked  late  on  Christmas  Eve  at 
an  Irish  port  My  good  friends  the 
Plushers  had  writlien  me  to  come  to 
their  house,  halfway  between  Irons- 
town  and  Ix)ndon,  and  keep  Christ- 
mas Day  with  them.  My  own  family 
Were  in  Fiance;  so  I  should  have 
had  a  solemn  difflnal  day  of  it,  quite 
alone  at  my  Irish  home,  Hbh  inland. 
^Hie  idea  had  been  sudden ;  and  on 
the  Christmas  Eve  I  embarked 
^h  Captain  Cocker. 

It  was  about  half-past  seven  of 
this  Christmas  morning,  and  we  were 
coming  in  to  the  cumbrous  mam- 
moth town  of  Jronstown—the  Tyre 


and  Sidon  of  England :  Tyro  being 
at  one  side  of  the  river,  Sidon  at  the 
other.  It  was  pitch  dark.  As  we 
went  along  slowly  by.  Tyre  was 
dotted  over  with  a  spray  of  yellow 
lights,  like  a  punctured  card.  Here 
were  the  docks  and  wharves,  dim 
and  indistinct ;  and  we  stopped  op- 
posite a  huge  tower,  with  a  blazing 
clock-face  tioat  seemed  hung  high  in 
the  air,  like  an  illuminated  ball. 

We  were  put  ashore.  No  cabs — 
Christmas  momiog.  No  porters — 
Christmas  morning  again.  A  stray 
man  was  found  who  did  not  rccog^ 
nise  the  festi^  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
servance, save  in  one  respect — the 
remuneration  for  his  services.  He 
shouldered  my  mails.  The  last  words 
of  Captain  Cocker  were,  'Lots  of 
trains.  Bless  you !  five-and-twen^ 
in  the  day.'  The  first  words  of  the 
porter  who  did  [not  recognize  festi- 
vals were, '  It's  an  early  one  as  goes 
to-day.' 

This  remark  having  reference  to 
the  departure  of  the  train,  disturbed 
me  a  little ;  and  I  suggested  that  we 
should  direct  our  course  to  the  sta- 
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tion,  an  arrangement  to  which  he 
acceded.     It  was  very,  very  dark, 
like  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
clocks  were  chiming  in  all  directions. 
We  came  to  dead  walls  occasionally, 
decorated  with  such  flaming  posters, 
so  fiery  in  their  vermilion,  that  they 
actually  lit  themselves  up  like  glow- 
worms of  preternatural  size.    I  saw 
they  had  reference  to  the  pantomi- 
mic revels  that  would  set  in  the 
night  following.    I  read  as  |I  ran, 
for  we  were  pushing  on  fiast,  and 
thought,  with  a  sort  of  delight,  of 
these  revels.    This  note  of  prepara- 
tion has  always  a  charm^  and  set 
the  chime  of  Christmas  bells  within 
me  a  ringing.    For  with  me  happily 
they  are  not  yet  cracked. 

Here  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  London  and  Ironstown  Bail- 
way,  huge  and  towering,  but  closed. 
We  were  too  soon.  The  porter 
who  disregarded  festivals  went 
round  to  the  side,  and  returned  pre- 
sently. 
'Wot  hotel?' he  asked. 
'  Why— have  we  to  wait  so  long  ?' 
I  said. 

'There  ain't  none,'  he  answered 
ungrammatically. 

'  Ain't  none  what  V 1  asked  impa- 
tiently, adapting  myself  to  his  pecu- 
liar phraseology. 

'They're  all  gone,'  ho  said: 
'therell  be  no  more  to-day,  until 
eleven-five  to-night.' 

I  was  crushed  by  this  blow,  and 
went  round  to  see  somebody  in  per- 
son myself.  There  was  one  oflicer 
of  the  watch,  as  it  were,  left,  the 
rest  were  away.  '  Christmas  Day, 
you  know,'  he  said. 

It  was  quite  true.  No  more 
trains  until  eleven-five  at  night: 
Christmas  Day,  you  know. 

I  did  not  feel  it  so  acutely  at  first. 
'  The  Angel  Hotel,'  I  told  the  por- 
ter indifferent  as  to  festivals  to  lead 
me  to.    He  did  so. 

There  was  a  large  square  lamp 
hung  out  over  the  door  like  a  sign. 
We  had  to  ring  a  good  deal.  The 
streets  were  beginning  to  fill  a  little, 
and  the  gasmen  were  flying  up  lad- 
ders putting  out  the  lamps.  The 
grey  of  the  morning  was  taking  the 
place  of  the  pitch  darkness  of  night. 
The  door  was  opened  after  the  third 
ring  by  a  chambermaid,  who  'car- 


'  her  broom  much  as  a  soldier 
'  carries  arms.'  The  apologetic 
'  Clmstmas  morning,  you  know.  We 
so  rarely  have  folks.' 

The  coffee-room  fire  was  just 
lighted,  so  I  sat  there  until  the  day 
set  fairly  in — until  it  got  bright  and 
light  and  fresh.  The  general  fur- 
bishing and  polishing  of  that  apart- 
ment was  not  completed,  but  went 
on  in  my  presence.  I  was  indifferent, 
being  a  prey  to  the  lowest  and  most 
morbid  state  of  despondency.  It 
was  only  now  I  was  beginning  to 
realize  the  situation. 

Nine  o'clock :  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow.   The  day  was  now  quite  fresh 
and  bright  and  clear;   tiie  streets 
full — a  perfect  procession  of  people, 
hurrying  every  way  and  from  every 
way,  each  person  suggesting  the  idea 
of  vigorous  scouring  and  burnishing 
over  night.  The  cleanest,  robustest, 
most  cheerful  company  I  had  seen 
for  a  long  time.    No  wonder— ^Acy 
had  not  come  over  in  a  '  Eoyal  Con- 
sort,' with  a  Captain  Cocker,  to  be 
cast  adrift  miserably  in  a  great  com- 
mercial wilderness,  without  a  friend. 
1  turned  away  from  the  window. 
The  dungeon — I  called  the  coffeo- 
room  the  dungeon — was  of  the  true 
pattern;  paper,  a  gloomy  dining- 
room  crimson ;  curtwns  dmgy ;  half 
a  dozen  tables,  like  islands,  all  round, 
where  you  might  dine  like  Bobinson 
Crusoe  in  strict  solitude.  I  remarked 
with  a  grim  complacency  the  weak 
idiosyncracy  of  all  coffee-rooms— a 
lavish  development  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce  bottles.     That  article 
was  displayed  with  a  profuseness 
that  amounted  to  recklessness.  Why 
Worcestershire  ?      The     selection 
seemed  invidious :   it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  place ;  but,  of  course, 
'  John  Dunton '  knew  best  what  con- 
cerned him  most. 

John  Dunton,  I  found,  kept  the 
Eoyal  Angel.  (A  Royal  Angel !  how 
ludicrous!)  J.  D.,  in  taking  on  the 
establishment,  kept  for  many  years 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  W.  Mad- 
docks,  hoped  for  a  continuance  of 
the  generous  patronage  hitherto  be- 
stowed. J.  D.  would  spare  nothing, 
&c.  How  loathsome  these  i)lati- 
tudes,  which  are  the  common  foiling 
of  all  hotel-keepers  1  I  read  no 
more. 
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On  the  chmmeypiece  the  pro- 
gramme of  tho  limited  Impartial 
Insurance  Company^  in  a  gold  frame. 
There  were  pictures  of  &e  various 
residences  of  the  Impartial  —  at 
London,  at  Dublin,  at  Canada;  and 
for  the  moment  a  comparison  of  the 
TBrions  styles  of  these  edifices  inte* 
rested  me.  Then  I  read  the  whole 
of  their  officers,  the  sums  they  had 
dirided,  the  advantages  they  offered, 
and  other  particnlars^it  was  a 
devioe  to  banish  care. 

The  waiter  was  now  in  the  room 
—a  dry  perked  man  with  frizzled 
hair  that  stuck  ont,  and  a  curious 
way  of  putting  each  of  his  sides  for- 
ward alternately  as  he  walked.  He 
was  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  break- 
&st,  and  made  disturbance  among 
the  cruet-stands  to  attract  me; 
finally — an  unworthy  subterfuge — 
he  asked  the  number  of  my  room. 

'  I  have  no  number,'  I  said  moodily. 
'  I  am — I  am  not  quite  come  to  that.' 

Half-past  nine :  Breakfiafit — not  a 
creditable  specimen  of  that  meal; 
but,  the  flEict  was,  '  Christmas,  yon 
know,  sir,'  &c.  I  did  know ;  I  nn- 
duTBtoodhun. 

Half-past  ten:  I  went  out  into  the 
streets.  The  bells  ringing  furiously; 
every  one  was  hurrying  .  away  to 
diurch^and  chapel— I  myself  lan- 
guidly wandered  to  a  church  or 
chapel,  according  to  my  own  specicJ 
rite.  There  was  a  kind  of  frosty  sun 
tbroad,  and  it  might  be  called  a  cheer- 
fal  day  on  the  whole.  For  them  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was.  There  was  a  festive 
look  over  the  men  and  women  of 
the  congregation  (we  all  know  that 
Christmas  morning  look — ^bom  of  the 
Epedal  good-humour  of  the  season), 
and  even  the  children  seemed  to 
say.  We  have  pudding  for  dinner 
to-day— orders  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent will  be  taken. 

I  came  back ;  I  read  the  pantomime 
posters  again  on  the  dead  walls :  many 
boys  were  reading  them  too,  witti  a 
sort  of  unctuous  Ucking  oftheir  lips, 
as  though  it  was  the  dinner  list. 
There  were  many  houses — the  Prince 
of  Wales  among  the  rest — who  offered 
two  columbines  to  public  notice; 
and  I  distinctly  recal  the  name  of 
^  leading  lady  of  the  ballet,  under 
whose 'sole direction'  that  branch  of 
the  entertainment  had  be^  pro- 


duced, "Miss    M'Gusty    of    the 
Theatres  Royal  London  and  Bath.' 

I  came  back.  In  the  bar  I  saw 
the  landlord,  John  Dunton— J.  D.| 
bright  and  busy,  shining  as  though 
he  had  been  well  burnished  up  with 
plate  powder  and  a  polishing  brush. 
Sunb^ms  of  good-humonr  played 
over  his  &ce.  I  found  comfort  in 
speaking  to  him. 

'  We  have  absolutely  nobody  din- 
ing in  the  hotel,'  he  said,  '  to^y. 
A  most  unfortunate  accident:  so 
odd.  My  son-in-law,  Brown,  dines 
with  ns  to-day.  We  have  a  nobia 
pudding.  Mrs.  D.  mixed  the  suet 
and  currants  two  months  ago.' 

I  foimd  a  relief  in  telling  him  my 
story.  He  said  it  was  unlucky:  I 
said  it  was  wretched.  He  agreed 
with  me.  He  was  a  plain  man;  but 
no— it  was  no  matter.  He  must 
speak  to  Mrs.  D.  for  a  moment 

Two  P.M.:  I  went  np  to  tho 
coffee-room  (odious  chamber).  The 
horrid  monotony  of  ite  objecte  be^m 
to  affect  me.  The  Worcestershire 
sauce,  80  stolid  and  imperturbable, 
irritated  me.  I  went  over  to  the 
chimneypiece  and  read  the  Boyal 
Impartial  Insurance  Co.'s  pro- 
gramme again.  I  began  to  be  funi- 
liar  with  tiie  directors :  the  name  of 
the  Chairman  amused  me  grimly^ 
'  The  Lord  Ldghtonbuzzard/ 

I  discovered,  too,  an  unworthy 
ruse.  In  the  sketeh  of  the  office  at 
Quebec  or  Montreal  a  public  build- 
ing next  door  was  brought  in  pro- 
minently, misleading  the  spectetor 
or  possible  insurer.  The '  Ironstown 
Albion,'  five  days  old,  was  on  the 
table ;  and  I  thought  of  addressing 
a  letter  of  exxx)6ure  to  the  editor. 

Four  o'clock :  Darkness  was  be- 
ginning :  a  calm,  gloomy,  cosy-like 
Christmas  darkness.  The  lamps 
were  being  lighted  again.  I  began 
to  think  of  Plusher  and  his  merry 
house.  What  festival  was  jnst  setting 
in!  what  high  jinks!  He  always 
had  a  bursting  house :  young  girls, 
young  boys,  yonng  ladies,  young  chil- 
dren—young everybody.  Plusher's 
Christmas  was  known  to  all  —  so 
warm,  so  genial,  so  jovial!  By  dwell- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  picture 
I  reduced  myself  to  the  very  verge 
of  despair.  ;There  was  a  large 
carver  lying  on  the  sideboard ! 
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Four-twenty:  Scarcely  sccnro  from 
the  horrid  suppestions  presented  by 
the  carver.  1  went  do\vn  again  to 
the  l>ar.  An  unusual  bustle  per- 
vaded that  department.  An  unusual 
savour  proceeded  from  some  indis- 
tinct direction  within.  I  had  just  a 
glimpse  of  something  with  gorgeous 
ribbons,  and  timidly  asked,  was 
that  ^Irs.  Dimton. 

*  You  are  going  to  1)6  very  ha])py, 
Dunton/  I  said.  *  You  will  have  a 
pleasant,  warm,  social  meeting: 
holly,  redlKTrics,  pudding,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.' 

1  turned  away  sadly,  and  went  up 
to  the  gaol  coffee-room.  It  lia^l  grown 
dusky,  and  the  sauce-lx^ttle  stood 
out  indistinctly.  I  began  to  feel 
towards  them  as  the  late  Mr.  Poe 
did  to  his  raven.  I  discovered  an- 
otlier  in  a  comer.  'Bottle,'  said 
I, '  thing  of  evil,  bottle,  be  thou  bird 
or  devil — .'  Thus  adapting  tliat 
powerful  lyric  to  the  situation ;  but 
I  was  fast  breaking  down.  It  was 
a  ghastly  attempt :  I  felt  honibly 
dispirited  and  gloomy;  and  tho 
human  imagination  began  to  rest 
"with  equanimity  on  the^  large 
carver. 

Suddenly  the  perked  waiter  en- 
tered. Please,  six,  a  note.  I  took  it 
from  him  calmly.  It  ran  to  this 
effect : 

*  Royal  Angd  JTotd, 
'  Chrutmas  Day. 

*  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  J.  W.  Dunton  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  l\Ir.  H.  Guest's 
company  to  dinner  at  half-past  five. 
They  expect  oVIr.  Brown,  J.  W.  D.'s 
son-in-law,  and  a  few  friends. 

*  An  answer  will  oblige.* 

I  wrote  an  answer  with  entliu- 
siasm.  Mr.  H.  Guest  would  have 
the  honour.  Three  quarters  of  the 
load  seemed  taken  from  my  heart. 
I  went  to  my  room,  unpacked,  and 
dressed  as  I  would  for  a  ball,  to  do 
as  much  honour  as  I  could  to  these 
good,  considerate  people.  I  found 
myself  getting  a  little  cheerful  as  I 
dressed.  I  went  down  at  half-past 
five,  and  was  announced  in  aU  form 
by  the  perked  waiter. 

The  good  nature,  the  kindness, 
the  heartiness  of  these  honest  folk  I 
shall  never  forget.    The  first  view, 


a.s  it  might  be  called,  was  even  in- 
si)iriting.  J.  D.  liimself,  in  a  wliito 
waistcoat,  warmed  you  Ix'tter  than 
his  own  fire.  There  were  J.  D.'s 
children — five  in  number  —  gra- 
duated ages,  J.  D.'s  grandfather, 
J.  D.'s  wife's  gitindmother ;  J.  D.'s 
wife's  cousin;  and  J.  D.'s  own  son- 
in-law,  Brown,  an  honest,  cheerful 
soul,  witli  a  tmii  for  jokes,  and  who 
came  with  his  wife. 

I  took  in  ]Mrs.  J.  W.  Dunton— 
this  compliment  being  due  to  my 
quality  as  'guest.  As  we  arrangwl 
ourselves  at  tiiblo  we  got '  clubbed,' 
and  there  was  a  roar — a  compound 
roar  injule  up  of  many  keys,  bass 
and  treble.  We  tried  to  deploy: 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  and  I,  mo\nng  to- 
wards the  same  seat,  mutually  sat 
down  upon  one  another.  A  roar 
again — rather  a  shriek.  These  little 
incidents  I  merely  mention  to  give 
im  idea  of  the  tone  of  mind  of  the 
company. 

I  spent  a  very  happy  evening. 
AVe  liad  roast  beef,  a  noble  pudding 
(that  long  putting-by  of  tlie  mate- 
rials was  indeed  judicious),  and  a 
tm*kcy  which  really  rivalled  the 
Irish  bird  in  its  capacity  of  being 
*.fit  to  draw  a  gig.'  The  strength  of 
limb  in  this  remarkable  creiiture 
would  have  rendered  it  not  dispro- 
portionate to  a  good-sized  brougham. 
We  had  songs  and  merriment,  and 
a  stream  of  laughter,  as  J.  D.  him- 
self put  it  happily  '  always  on  tap.' 
The  children  were  charming,  and 
everybody  was  agreeable. 

At  half-past  twelve  wo  shook 
hands  all  roimd ;  and  J.  D.  himscU 
took  me  up-stairs  to  the  best  room 
in  his  house,  and  left  me  sitting  at 
a  cheerful  fire,  in  a  very  cheerful  and 
grateful  mood. 

I  often  think  that  when  I  come  to 
making  my  will— a  disagreeable 
operation,  which  I  put  off  a«  long  as 
I  can— that  I  will  put  in  tbe  follow- 
ing bequest:  'And  I  do  further 
give  and  bequeath  to  John  Dunton, 
of  the  Eoyal  Angel  Hotel,  Irons- 
town,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  as  a 
trifling  token  of  my  sense  of  bis 
good  nature  on  a  certain  Christmas 

p.  F. 
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niter  of  this  little  record  paid  a 
dream;  heed  to  tbe  loose  scrape  of  ro- 
mantic retrospect  which  floated  about 
from  the  lipe  of  those  who  came  and 
went  about  the  hearth-place.  They 
ieiped  and  fell  in  fitful  Bnatches, 
JB8t  SB  did  the  blaze  in  the  shadowB; 
Md  amongst  the  rest  the  following 
little  history  glimmered  forth  irom 
Uie  smoke,  and  wrought  itself  for 
Ihe  listener  into  a  lasting  shape  in 
tbe  embers.  Beferrii^  to  the  fear- 
ful fall  of  iS— ,  which  is  remem- 
bered with  horror  in  the  district, 
Ibe;  called  it  the  story  of  the 
Soowy  Christmas.  Knowing  what 
the  words  nuesu,  it  seems  hard  to 
torn  one's  eyes  from  the  blank  of 
the  Old,  aod  dash  warmly  into  the 
b^jnning:  for  the  ' 
TOi-  T, — KO.  xxn. 


warm  and  br^ht,  and  this  page 
shonld  open,  as  a  small  door  opens, 
into  a  gaj^en  of  sonshine. 

It  was  August,  the  glorions  golden 
month.  Hills  were  flushed  with 
crimsou  ether,  and  glens  were  dim 
with  purple  mystery.  Valley  rivets 
ran  red  at  sunset,  and  rainbows 
hung  about  the  waterfalls.  The 
bronzed  corn-fields  palpitated  faint 
for  joy  when  a  stray  breeze  crept 
over  a  hedge  and  fanned  their  hot 
hearts,  and  in  the  cabiu  doorw&yg 
the  women  joined  their  tirown  hands 
above  their  eyes  whilst  looking  fbr 
the  reapers  coming  home. 

It  was  a  sultry  afleraoon.  The 
curlews  on  the  burning  beach  below 
had  not  energy  to  scream  ns  the 
flowing  tide  flashed  like  fire  to  their 
feet,  when  they  perched  luznriotisly 
on  the  wet  stones,  and  the  fisher- 
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men's  lx)at8  (b'iftcJ  idlv  out  into 
the  dazzling  wc\«;tem  haze,  as  thouj<h 
toil  and  troublo  wcro  a  by  gone 
dream,  and  they  Btoered  to  the 
shores  of  eternal  rest.  High  up  on 
a  stretch  of  golden  moor  a  white 
cottage  flimg  tlio  sliadow  of  its 
gable  on  the  hot  ground,  and  the 
faint  smoke  from  its  chimney  ho- 
vered sleepily  alwvc  in  the  lustrous 
air.  The  door  lay  open,  and  the 
threshold-stone  wjus  boldly  marked 
with  a  red  l)roadth  of  liirht.  J  be- 
yond it  tlu-ro  was  a  cool  little  hall, 
at  prci-ent  delicior.sly  lillod  with  the 
murnuirous  cclio'S  of  a  j)leaxuit 
voice  obbing  and  flowing  from  suuic- 
whcro  ntar.  A  white  door  ojKjiicd 
from  I'itlicr  side  of  the  pas.sa.uc  hi 
one  of  the  rooms  bevond  these,  a 
pretty  httlo  chintz-drapcried  par- 
lour, a  pale  lady  was  lying  on  a 
Bofa.  A  groat  vase  of  fern  stood 
beside  her  on  the  floor,  and  tlie 
green  blinds  were  half  let  down, 
filling  the  place  with  a  cool,  dreamy 
atmosphere.  The  other  room  was 
the  cottage  kitchen,  tiny,  white,  and 
glittering.  A  strong-featured  old 
woman,  wearing  a  briUiant  hand- 
kerchief folded  like  a  turban  over 
her  white  cap,  sat  by  the  hearth 
tending  some  cakes  wliich  were 
'  browning '  over  tlie  fire,  and  at  the 
"white-curtained  window,  flung  wide 
open  to  the  top,  a  young  girl  was 
baking  at  a  table.  Her  gown  was 
brown  gingham,  no  brooch  fastened 
her  collar,  a  white  apron  was  tied 
round  her  waist,  and  her  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  over  her  arms,  past 
her  elbows.  Many  hoT^semaids 
would  have  l:)een  discontented  to 
wear  her  dress,  yet  a  glance  mu.st 
convince  the  most  dull  of  compre- 
hension that  this  little  baker  was  a 
lady. 

She  prattled  gaily  as  she  baked, 
now  and  agam  tossing  her  head  to 
shako  back  the  waving  dark  hair 
from  her  throat  and  forehead,  or 
flashing  round  a  merry  look  from 
her  bright  face  at  the  old  servant. 

'  It*s  very  ominous  certainly,'  she 
said,  cutting  out  her  cakes  with  an 
air  of  mock  seriousness ;  '  the  tongs 
have  twice  fallen  right  across  the 
hearth  without  any  awkwardness 
of  yours,  therefore  most  surely  a 
Btraiiger  is  to  come.    And  then  you 


had  an  awful  dream  last  W(xjk, 
w  Jiich  makes  it  doubly  sure  that  if 
a  straugor  does  come  something 
terrible  will  he  the  consequence. 
WTiat  do  you  think  he  will  do,  Bab 
— dt>capitate  us  all?  or  bring  an 
enchanter's  wand,  and  change  us 
into  ducks  and  geeso  ?  That  would 
not  be  so  bad  this  hot  weather.  It 
would  Ixi  so  nice  to  swim  in  the 
lake  all  day!' 

Bab  shook  hor  head.  '  If  s  all 
very  well  for  you  to  have  yoiu*  fnii 
out  of  it,  Miss  Elsie/  she  said, '  but 
I  hope  he  mayn't  darken  our  door : 
that's  all!' 

Elsie  lauglied  blithely  as  she  un- 
tied her  apron,  and  laughed  apiin 
as  she  ran  up  the  one  little  ili;-''it 
of  white-painted  steps  to  her  small 
bedroom  under  the  eaves.  Coining: 
quickly  down  again,  in  her  outdoor 
dross,  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  hIic 
looked  in  at  the  kitchen,  and  eald— 

'  I  am  going  for  some  moss  and 
flowers,  Bab.  Have  the  kettle  boil- 
ing, for  nmnima  will  want  her  Ua. 
And,  Bab,  if  I  meet  the  straniror 
ril  send  him  to  you.  Oh,  jwrhaps 
he  is  coming  to  take  The  House  !' 

Not  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
this  suggestion,  Elsie  tripped  tlurough 
the  door  out  on  the  sunshiny  hcixth. 
'  The  House '  was  a  large  pile,  standing 
solitary  in  a  wooded  reca«js  between 
hills,  not  far  distant.  It  stood  uix>n 
the  lands  of  Elsie's  ancestors,  and 
the  setting  sun  was  just  now  blazing 
on  the  windows  of  her  old  nursery. 
In  that  nursery  Bab  had  sung  her 
to  sleep  and  taught  her  her  prayers ; 
and  if  Elsie's  bright  youth  cared 
little  that  her  life  had  fallen  from 
its  worldly  high  estate,  the  faithful 
servant  fretted  sorely  over  the  cruel 
chance,  and  could  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  a  stranger  in  the  old  house. 

Elsie  sauntered  slowly  along  in 
the  sun,  filhng  her  basket  with 
mosses  and  water-lilies.  She  stoo^l 
up  to  her  waist  amongst  the  rnshos, 
and,  shading  her  eyes,  gazed  round 
and  round  the  welkin.  All  the 
earth  was  quiet;  heavily,  sultrily 
still,  and  at  rest.  Eternal  ridges 
of  mountains  prisoned  it  between 
purple  walls.  A  dull  fever  throblK>d 
in  its  veins,  but  there  was  no  cifort, 
no  varied  action.  Elsie  had  heanl 
of  the  '  busy  world/  and  often  won- 
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dflved  what  it  must  be  to  behold  the 
vdtIdb  of  men,  to  be  one  in  a  crowd, 
to  hATe  yariety  in  one's  days,  to  see 
new  frees,  to  make  new  friends. 
'  It  is  so  still,'  she  mnrmnred ;  '  so 
eternally,  intolerably  still.  Nothing 
changing,  nothing  renewing,  nothing 
passing  away.  Nature  going  through 
W  slow,  monotonous  courses ;  time 
making  us  older ;  and  still  the  same 
dull,  dull,  quiet  life!  Oh,  that  I 
had  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  over  yon- 
der mountain,  with  its  smiling,  de- 
nying face,  half  amused  at  and  half 
pitying  my  restlessness,  or  that  I 
could  paddle  a  boat  right  over  that 
golden  line,  out  so  far,  where  the 
ships  pass  like  ghosts!  There *are 
pl^ty  of  x)aths  to  cloudland  stream- 
ing down  the  air  in  coloured  laby- 
rinths ending  in  golden  Tistas ;  and 
they  are  crowded  with  travellers, 
ftncies,  and  wishes,  and  hopes, 
coming  and  going ;  but  on  that  one 
weary,  drowsy,  yellow  road  that 
leads  out  into  the  world  where  men 
and  women  live  and  work  there  is 
oefrer  a  shadow,  never  a  speck! 
Bab's  tongs !'  she  repeated,  smiling 
\fi  herself.  '  I  wish  some  one — man, 
woman,  or  child — would  come  and 
XDose  us  up  a  little,  before  we  die  of 
stagnation.  Heigho !  Mamma  says 
she  had  plenty  of  friends  once ;  but 
nobody  minds  us  now.  Well!  I 
don't  care;  only  one  does  tire  of 
faaldng  bread,  and  gathering  flowers, 
nd  going  out  for  walks.  And  I 
wish  I  h^  not  rraul  that  novel.  It 
vag  a  delightful  treat,  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  good  for  me.' 

She  smiled  again  as  she  came  near 
the  house,  and  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows, 'Now,  if  I  were  in  earnest 
with  all  this  grumbling/  she  said, 
'how wicked  I  should  be!  For  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  such  a 
pleasant  little  home  to  come  to,  and 
a  dear,  patient  mother  waiting  for 
her  tea!' 

At  this  moment  Bab  appeared  on 
the  threshold  gesticulating  wildly 
and  mysteriously. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter?*  cried 
Elsie. 

'He's  come!'  gasped  Bab,  while 
her  torban  nodded  with  frenzied 
impolse. 

'  Who?'  asked  Elsie,  opening  her 
eyes  wide. 


'  The  stranger.  He  came  up  the 
road  a  bit  ago,  as  tall  and  as  grand 
as  you  please.  And  he  asks,  "Is 
this  Mrs.  Leonard's  house?"  And 
I  don't  know  what  come  over  me 
that  I  said  "  Yes,"  or  I  might  have 
sent  him  about  his  business.  But 
he's  in  the  parlour;  and  oh!  Miss 
Elsie,  dear,  nurry  in  and  get  him 
out  of  this  as  fast  as  you  can !' 

Bab  ox)ened  the  parlour  door,  and 
Elsie  advanced  to  it,  mechanically, 
quite  bewildered,  and  only  half 
understanding  the  old  servant,  only 
half  prepared  to  see  a  real  stnmger 
in  the  room  with  her  mother.  She 
walked  in,  fresh  and  bright  after 
her  ramble,  with  her  curly  hair, 
somewhat  tossed,  straying  in  pic- 
turesque rings  and  tendrils  from 
under  her  slouched  hat,  and  with 
her  basket  of  mosses  on  her  arm. 
A  gentleman  was  sitting  by  her 
mother^s  couch,  and  as  he  rose  up 
at  her  entrance  the  girl  almost 
sank  into  the  earth  with  shyness. 
She  heard  her  mother  say,  '  Elsie, 
this  is  Mr.  North,  the  son  of  your 
father's  friend  who  went  to  India. 
He  has  only  been  a  short  time  in 
England,  and  has  kindly  come  to 
see  us.' 

Elsie,  having  nothing  to  say,  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  then  sat  down. 
Too  shy  to  look,  she  sat  gazing  at 
the  fire  and  listening  to  the  pleasant 
bass  voice  which  was  so  unheard-of 
a  novelty  in  that  small  parlour. 
She  fell  into  a  reverie  of  pleased 
wonder  at  the  strange,  new  sensa- 
tion of  having  a  friend.  Where  had 
he  come  from?  Had  he  really  tra- 
velled that  speckless  yellow  road; 
or  had  he  landed  with  a  fleet  in  the 
bay,  or  strode  across  the  hills? 

'  Tou  are  not  perhaps  aware,'  said 
Elsie's  mother,  '  that  there  is  no 
hotel  for  very  many  miles  from  here. 
If  you  will  accept  such  mountain 
hospitality  as  we  have  to  offer  it 
will  be  given  most  gladly.' 

The  pale  lady  said  this  with  a 
pink  flush  on  her  white  cheek, 
whilst  there  hovered  about  her  an 
echo  of  that  sweet,  stately  dignity 
which  in  past  years  had  so  well 
become  the  mistress  of '  The  House.' 

And  then  the  stranger,  having 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  went 
into  the  ^hail  to  look  after  his  gun ; 
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and  Elsio,  trying  to  shako  off  her 
bewilderment,  went  upstairs  to  lay 
aside  htr  hat.     .She  brushed  back 
her  curls,  and  shook  out  her  dress, 
and   tied  a  blue  ribbon  under  her 
collar,  and  then  her  toilet  was  com- 
plete;   for  Klsie  in  summer  time, 
except  on  Sundays,  never  thought 
of  wearing  anything  In^ttcr  than  a 
gingham  gown.    As  she  came  down 
stairs  the  stranger  stood  at  the  open 
hall-door,  and  Elsie,  having   con- 
quered lier  first  imi)ulsc  to  turn  and 
iiy  up  again,  came  solx^rly  down, 
and  saw  him  [  plainly  for  the  first 
time ;  for  lx.'fore  he  had  only  iK'cn  to 
her  a  vague,  kindly  presence.    Ho 
was  tall  and  strongly  made,  hand- 
some   and    brave-looking,    with    a 
bronzed  skin  and  sunny  eyes,    Tlie 
light  fell  on  the  little  maiden  her- 
self as  she  came  down  the  stairs 
with  a  strange  spell  checking  her 
steps  and  veiling  the  frank  light  in 
her  eyes.    Elsie  did  not  realize  what 
a  miniature  place  it  must  seem  to 
him  altogether,  this  travelled  man: 
a  miniature  bouse,  and  a  miniature 
young  lady  (not  more  so  in  statui-e 
tlian  in  the  very  small  amount  of 
the  usual  requirements  which  suf- 
ficed to  proclaim  her  the  lady)  who 
dared  to  wear  gingham  at  tea-time, 
and  yet  approached  with  as  stately 
a  little  step  as  though  she  were  clad 
in  silks  and  laces.     Philip  North 
must  however  have  found  it  a  plea- 
sant picture  which  the  sunset  illu- 
mined   before    him,    for    his   eyes 
kindled,  and  a  delicate  thiill  of  ap- 
preciation hovered  tenderly  on  his 
lip.     Elsie  tried  to  say  something 
polite  as  she  passed  close  by^  but 
meeting  those  warm  observant  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  she   relapsed  into 
shyness,  and  retreated  to  the  kitchen, 
where  Bab  was  preparing  tea. 

A  glass  dish  of  water-lilies  stood 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  tea-table,  and 
Phihp  North  said,  'I  think  I  saw 
you  gathering  these.*  They  were 
the  first  words  he  had  spoken  to 
her;  and  Elsie  coloured  and  over- 
flowed a  cup,  and  then  looked  up 
in  surprise  and  said,  '  Did  you  ? 
Where?' 

'  Down  by  the  side  of  a  little 
lake.  And  after  you  had  got  them 
you  stood  for  a  long  time  in  a  brown 
study,  looking  at  the  sky.' 


And  this  was  all  the  conversation 
they  had  till  after  tea.    Then  Elsie's 
njother,  having  conversed  too  much 
and  too  eagt^rly  for  her  strength, 
lay  resting  on  her  sofa ;  and  Elsie, 
looking  out  into  the  starry  shades 
of  the  twilight  from  the  open  win- 
dow, forgot  her  reserve,  and  found 
herself  talking  quite  frankly  to  the 
stranger,  telling  him  how  she  spent 
her  time  Tnot  concealing  the  fact 
that    she   naked  the  br^),  what 
l)ooks  she  read,  and  a  number  of 
other  small  things  too  trifling  to 
l>e  recorded.     And  then  the  moon 
appeared  between  two  mountains, 
large  and  yellow  in  the  soft  purple 
night ;  and  Philip  North  enraptured 
Elsie  by  telling  her  that  he  had 
beheld  no  finer  scene  in  any  laud. 
Then  he  described  to  her  coimtries 
whose  very  names  made  her  check 
throb.    Poor  little  Elsie!  that  was 
a  night  never  to  be  forgotten  while 
the  light  stayed  in  those  earnest  eyes. 
One  evening  soon  afterwards  it 
happened  that  Elsie  came  to  the 
door  just  as  Philip  North  arrival 
from  the  moors  with  liis  gun  and 
his  dogs  and  his  day's  spoil.     He 
stooped  and  laid  the  dead  game  at 
her  feet,  and  x>assed  on  to  put  away 
his  gun.    Some  wild  idea  suggesting 
the  poem  of   '  Hiawatha '    flashed 
fierily  through  her  brain,  and  sent  a 
fearful  delight  tingling  through  her 
veins.     She  stood  pale  and  trem- 
bling, like  one  who  had  got  a  blow, 
then    rushed  upstairs,    and    threw 
herself  on  her  bed  m  a  passion  of 
tears — why,  she  did    not  dare   to 
know.    She  felt  something  cold  on 
her  face,  and  looking  up  saw  one  of 
Pliihp's  dogs  staring  at  her  with 
mute  sympathy.     She  leaned  for- 
ward to  kiss  his  rough  face,  but 
checked  herself,  pushed  him  fiercely 
from  her,  and  drove  him  from  the 
room. 

Weeks  passed,  and  still  Philip 
North  stayed,  and  still  Mrs.  Leonard 
observing  him,  weighing  his  wonls 
and  his  looks,  and  studying  his 
character— still  Elsie's  mother  was 
glad  that  he  stayed.  And  even  Dab 
bad  forgotten  her  dream  and  blessed 
him  for  a  kindly  gentleman.  And 
Elsie,  tripping  happily  about  her 
household  work,  did  not  cai-e  if  he 
saw  her  through  the  open  window 
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baking  her  bread;  nor  was  she 
ashamed  whoa  one  day  he  came  in 
and  asked  her  for  one  of  her  cakes, 
fresh  from  the  fire.  And  so  her  life 
wore  on  towards  that  sonniest  ix>int 
where  the  glad  feet  were  to  stop, 
where  the  music  was  to  be  hnshed, 
and  the  light  to  go  down.  Oh,  dead 
eyes !  if  you  can  look  back  on  life, 
how  do  yon  thank  God  for  the  bliss- 
ful brightness  that  blinded  yon  to 
the  end  and  let  the  grave  open  be- 
neath yon  unawares ! 

Was  it  the  creeping  on  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  that  restlessness 
which  would  not  let  Elsie  be  happy 
in -peace?  or  was  it  the  ghost  of 
Bab's  foolish  superstition  rising  after 
ahe  herself  had  laid  it  ?  At  evening, 
when  she  closed  the  door  upon  the 
sad  mountains,  Elsie  longed  so  to 
shut  out  the  world  that  they  three 
might  stay  together  thus  for  over. 
At  night  she  lay  broad  awake  as- 
soring  .herself '  Our  friend  is  here/ 
Then  the  shadow  would  reply,  *  How 
long  will  he  be  here  ?  He  will  go, 
and  yon  will  never  behold  him 
again,  never,  never,  till  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.'  And  weary 
and  roverish  she  would  rise  when 
the  dawn  had  swept  away  the  night- 
clouds,  and  in  the  fresh  pale  morn- 
ing, while  the  birds  chirruped  sleepily 
uider  the  eaves,  she  would  haunt 
the  restful  house,  stealing  out  to 
feed  and  pet  Philip's  dogs;  and  then 
in  again  to  watch  the  sunrise,  now 
from  one  window  and  now  from 
another,  reading  the  pale  scrolls  of 
early  clouds,  and  wondering  at  how 
recklessly  we  sleep  away  half  our 
bright  youth,  drowning  in  dull 
dreams  happy  moments  whose  fast- 
waning  measure  has  been  motcd 
out  to  us  with  a  nice  balance.  And 
at  last  when  her  eyes  grew  pained 
with  vigil  ehe  would  steal  to  the 
garden  and  bring  a  handful  of  flowers 
and  place  them  on  her  pillow,  and, 
laying  her  cheek  against  their  cool 
sweetness,  would  fall  asleep. 

One  day  Elsie,  having  been  down 
on  the  beach,  came  in  with  a  glorious 
lighten  her  fisice  and  told  her  mother 
a  story,  over  which  the  pale  lady 
cried,  as  women  sometimes  do  when 
very  happy.  But  Elsie  could  only 
look  out  upon  the  mountains  with  a 
transfigured  countenance,  and  whis- 


per triumphantly, '  What  can  come 
now,  unless  death?'  The  glory  var 
nished  from  her  &oe  and  she  crept 
away  to  pray  for  that  which  God 
saw  not  nght  to  give. 

Philip  North  bought '  The  House,' 
and  thither  Elsie's  mother  was  to 
return  in  the  spring,  when  Elsie  had 
become  its  mistress.  So,  bein^  mer- 
cifully blinded,  they  planned  m  the 
gladness  of  their  hearts.  And  Elsie 
went  with  Philip  one  evening  to 
view  the  old  place  and  arrange  about 
alterations  and  famishing.  She  went 
in  her  pretty  simple  dress  and  straw 
hat,  walking  by  Phihp's  side  over 
the  moors,  and  through  the  wood, 
and  across  the  threshold  into  the 
deserted  house,  flinging  back  shut- 
ters, and  letting  in  the  light,  and 
malang  the  silent  old  rooms  ring 
bock  the  echoes  of  her  quick  feet 
and  merry  voice.  And  so  they 
agreed  how  this  room  and  that 
should  be  appointed,  and  Philip 
made  notes  of  all,  for  he  was  going 
back  to  the  world  to  make  many 
arrangements  before  Christmas  Day, 
which  was  to  see  their  wedding. 

Novembeo:  came  and  Philip  went, 
and  in  the  joy  of  receiving  his  first 
letter  Elsie  forgot  the  pain  of  part- 
ing. One  week  went  by,  wet  and 
dreary,  and  the  next  set  in  with 
heavy  snows ;  frilling,  fiEdling,  whirl- 
ing and  drifting  night  and  day,  till 
dykes  were  filled  up,  and  roads  were 
blocked,  and  all  landmarks  were 
lost  On  the  first  white  morning 
Elsie  stood  at  the  window,  with 
some  dainty  needlework  in  her  hand, 
watching  and  smiling  at  the  eddy- 
ing flakes,  thinking  little  of  how 
soon  '.their  cruel  white  sting  would 
freeze  up  her  yoimg  life,  how  soon 
the  pitiless  drifts  would  seal  her 
dead  eyes. 

There  were  no  more  letters ;  the 
mails  were  stopped.  Thick  and 
unceasing  the  snow  fell.  The  val- 
leys, like  overflowing  seas,  rose  to 
the  knees  of  the  mountains.  Dwell- 
ers in  the  lowlands  fled  for  shelter 
to  their  friends  on  the  hills  and 
forgot  where  their  homes  had  been. 
Streams  and  rivers  lay  congealed 
like  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  dead. 

Every  morning  the  day  stured  in 
at  Elsie  with  its  white  blank  fauoe 
where  she  sat  holding  her  mother^s 
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hand — her  motlior,  whom  tUo  long 
piercing  cn\d  of  that  crml  siuiw  was 
killin^^  whilst  with  (hilly  siillen  de- 
nial it  forhado  all  aid  to  approjudi 
her.  Day  after  (hiy  she  sat  so,  hold- 
ing the  thin  liand  wdiilo  weeks  went 
on  and  Decembor  wa.s  half  sjxmt, 
gazing  out  at  the  imploring  hills 
and  the  monrning  trees,  trying  to 
pray  with  patient  oonra^e  while  her 
eyes  searched  the  relentlef^s  sky  in 
vain  for  mercy. 

Downstairs  a  lamp  burned  con- 
stantly in  the  garnished  parlour. 
Christmas  decorations  ha<l  Ik^cu 
made,  and  white  curtiiins  w^ero 
looped  with  tho  red  and  green  of 
the  holly.  Bab  kejit  the  fire  burn- 
ing and  the  lamp  trimmed,  and  Elsie 
stole  do^7n  now  and  again  to  see 
that  all  was  neat  and  bright,  for  tho 
thaw  might  come  any  day,  and  Philip 
might  arrive,  and  her  mother  re- 
cover. 

And  tho  pale  lady  who  lay  up- 
stairs, knowing  herself  to  be  dying, 
Bpoko  bright  words  to  the  child 
whom  she  feared  to  leave  lonely, 
urging  her  to  omit  no  preparation, 
to  have  all  things  brightly  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  when  the  thaw  should 
come  and  Philip  arrive,  her  own 
wasting  Hfe  might  yet  have  a  little 
time  to  burn,  even  until  she  beheld 
that  which  her  heart  craved  to  gee 
accomplished. 

'Christmas  Day  will  bo  bright, 
love,*  she  would  murmur,  stroking 
tho  faithful  little  hand  that  held  hers 
so  strongly,  as  if  it  would  not  give 
up  its  grasp  to  death.  '  I  dreamed 
this  morning  that  the  day  had  come, 
and  the  sun  was  sinning,  and  you 
and  I  were  both  dressed  in  white, 
and  I  was  quite  well  again.  I  know 
it  will  be  a  bright  day  I' 

And  then  the  pale  lady  would 
turn  her  fast-changing  face  to  where 
she  could  see  the  chimneys  of  her 
old  home,  and,  thinking  who  knows 
what  thoughts  of  the  happy  days 
passed  under  its  roof-tree,  she  would 
gaze  away  above  the  white  hills 
beyond  with  tho  eyes  of  one  whose 
soul  goes  with  them,  trying  to  learn 
the  track,  trying  to  grow  accustomed 
to  the  path  by  which  it  soon  must 
go  on  its  lonely  journey  to  the  im- 
known  land. 

And  so  the  hearth  was  swept  and 


the  walls  wore  garnished,  and  the 
lamp  and  fire  burned  brightly  down- 
stairs ;  and  alx)ve,  Elsie's  white  dress 
lay  in  her  room  like  a  wreath  from 
the  pitiless  snow  outside,  which  had 
drifte<l  in  through  the  window  and 
remained  there  undisturbed.  And 
the  wind  moaned  round  the  house, 
rattling  at  the  locks  of  the  doors  as 
if  to  warn  that  one  Wiis  coming  to 
whom  closed  doors  were  notliing. 
And  that  one  came  in  the  dead  of  a 
dark  night  and  smnmoned  the  palo 
lady  from  sleep.  And  opening  her 
eyes,  she  recognized  the  call,  and, 
riveting  one  last  j)rayerful  gaze  upon 
the  dear  face  l)eside  her,  she  turned 
her  own  from  tho  world  and  followed 
the  messenger. 

Oh^  pulseless  earth!  oh,  tearless 
sky  1  you  had  no  pity  for  the  longing 
life  that  would  fain  have  lingered 
yet  a  little  space,  how  then  could 
you  melt  for  the  unpraying  dead  that 
lay  there,  meekly  defying  you  in  its 
shroud,  with  its  patient  hands  folded, 
waiting  so  stilly  till  you  vouchsafed 
it  a  grave ;  or  for  the  stricken  figure 
that  sat  at  its  feet  with  a  brain  dulletl 
from  studying  hour  by  hour  the 
changed  features  in  their  unsym- 
pathizing  repose,  where  all  the  flood- 
gates of  warmth  had  been  suddenly 
locked  and  set  with  tho  seal  of  that 
chill,  unheeding  smile  ? 

So  Elsie  sat  at  her  dead  mother's 
feet,  and  old  Bab  came  and  went 
heartbroken,  and  could  not  coax  her 
to  weep  nor  to  rest.  And  still  the 
wedding  gown  lay  in  the  next  room, 
and  the  lamp  burned  downstairs, 
and  the  wind  rattled  at  the  locks, 
and  still  the  eaiUi  and  sky  were  a 
blank. 

At  last  the  thaw  commenced  slowly 
to  work.  Life  began  to  appear,  and 
passages  were  cleared  here  and  there. 
And  one  or  two  of  those  kind  Cliris- 
tians,  the  poor,  with  difficulty  found 
Elsie's  mother  a  grave.  And  after 
that  was  done,  ELsie,  shunning  the 
garnished  parlour  and  the  lorn  bed- 
room, crept  into  the  kitchen  and 
laid  her  head  on  Bab's  knees. 

Late  in  tho  evening  she  roused 
herself  and  asked  if  it  was  not  Christ- 
mas Ev&  Yes,  it  was  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day. 

'Then,  Bab/  she  said,  'we  must 
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h^re  ereiTthing  ready.  Mr.  North 
will  be  here  to-night' 

Bad  shook  her  head.  'No»  no, 
MiflB  Elsie.  The  thaw  has  done 
soEDiethingy  bat  not  so  much  as  that 
Iffl  dark  already,  and  no  human 
bein'  oonld  know  his  way  from  the 
moor  beyond  where  the  roads  cross. 
He'd  most  likely  take  the  one  that 
goes  out  to  the  Black  Crags,  and  if 
he  did  he'd  go  down  headlong  as 
Bare  as  heayen  and  earth  P 

Elsie  sat  up  straight  and  stared  at 
the  old  woman,  and  then  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  head  as  if  to  collect  her 
poor  shattered  wits. 

'Some  one  must  go,'  she  said, 
'and  watch  on  the  moor  all  night,  to 
show  him  the  way  when  he  comes. 
He  will  be  there  as  sure  as  Qod  is 
ftboTe  us.  I  feel  it,  Bab  1 1  know  it  I 
Qmnot  some  one  go  V 

'Oh,  no,  no.  Miss  Elsie!'  cried 
fiab,  wringing  her  hands  at  her 
young  mistress's  white  distraught 
face;  'no  one  could  stay  there  the 
night  through,  he'd  be  foundered 
deid  before  momin'.' 

'  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  Ask  some 
one;  I  must  know.' 

Bab  went  to  inqmre,  and  came 
back.  It  was  as  she  had  said ;  no 
one  dared  yenture  to  pass  a  night 
on  the  moor.  The  snow  might  come 
on  again  at  any  moment 

'Then  God  help  me!'  moaned 
Elsie,  as  she  crept  from  the  kitchen 
and  felt  her  way  up  stairs  in  the 
dark.  She  went  into  her  own  room, 
where  tiie  wedding-gown  still  lay, 
and  she  could  see  from  the  window 
that  line  of  moor  where  the  roads 
met  There,  with  hands  locked  in 
her  lap,  and  strained  eyes  fixed  on 
the  distance,  and  white  cheek  close 
to  the  xnne,  she  sat  The  sky  had 
cleared  a  little,  and  the  moon  had 
Tentnred  out,  looking  pale  and  meek, 
as  if  she,  too,  had  had  her  troubles 
and  wept  away  all  her  brightness. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck ;  and  Bab, 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  move  her 
mistress,  had  perforce  laid  her  own 
weary  old  head  on  a  bod  in  the  room 
off  Elsie's  and  fjedlen  asleep.  One 
o'clock,  and  the  night  had  bright- 
ened, and  the  moon  shone  clear  and 
bnlliant  on  the  white  ridges  and 
levels  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
Two,  and  still  Elsie  sat  fixed,  and 


nothing  had  changed.  Three,  and 
the  moon  began  to  sink  away  among 
doud-drifts  low  on  the  hiUs. 

Four  struck  in  the  hall,  and  the 
sound  roused  Elsie  from  a  state  of 
numbness  like  stupor  into  which  she 
had  faUen.  Was  it  the  shock  that 
made  her  start  to  her  feet  and,  with 
bent  brows  and  strained  eyes,  gaze 
towards  the  moor,  whilst  all  her 
frame  shook  with  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense? Was  it  fate  that  pointed  to 
her  a  black  something  moving  in 
the  dim  distance  like  one  riding  on 
with  difficulty?  Another  instant 
and  the  window  is  flung  open  and 
head  and  shoulders  are  thrust  out 
A  low  groan, '  My  God  I'  bursts  from 
her  as  the  shadow  seems  to  pause 
and  then  move  away  into  that  dim 
distance.  Fleet  as  thought  she  has 
left  the  window,  dashed  from  the 
room,  and  is  gone. 

Till  her  death  poor  old  Bab  re- 
membered  with  remorse  how  heavily 
she  slept  that  night,  till  she  seemed 
to  dream  that  Miss  Elsie's  figure 
flashed  past  her  through  the  room 
in  which  she  lay.  The  vision  made 
her  sleep  uneasily,  and  she  awoko 
troubled,  and,  rising  to  reassure  her- 
self, searched  the  house  for  her 
young  mistress.  In  vain;  one  room 
was  empty,  and  another  was  empty. 
Elsie  was  gone. 

Who  sh^  tell  where  ?  The  moor- 
fowls  that  screamed  past  her  as  she 
struggled  on,  fired  to  supernatural 
effort  by  the  strength  of  her  purpose, 
pltmging  through  snow  -  wreaths, 
stumbling  over  fences  and  clogged 
marshes,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
those  Black  Crags?  Or  the  moon 
that  pitied  her  as  she  foil  and  bled, 
and  rose  and  fought  on  again,  as  she 
must  have  done  terribly,  piteously 
often,  ere  those  fiEital  rocks  were 
won? 

Oh,  those  pitiless  white  wastes, 
how  they  must  have  frozen  the  blood 
in  that  brave  battling  young  heart! 
How  they  must  have  stung  that 
daring  soul  with  bitter  wounds  ere 
it  could  acknowledge  its  defeat! 
How  they  must  have  torn  the  plod- 
ding feet  with  treacherous  stones 
and  rocks  ere  they  carried  her  to  her 
goal — death ! 

But  the  moon  waned,  and  the 
grey  Christmas  dawn  broke,  and  a 
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traveller,  riding  \M'th  difficulty  alonp: 
the  iHU-tially-oloarvfl  road,  ]>an.sed 
Kuddcnly,  tlunkiii£r  he  lu  anl  his  own 
name  called,  a  shnr]>,  clear,  bitter 
crv,  fa^iinj^  suddenly  into  silence — 
'Philip!  Philip  1' 

Ho  wheeled  about  and  prazod  sea- 
ward, just  as  the  red  sim  l)ared  liLs 
bi'ow  aiK)vc  the  eastern  mountains, 
and  glared  fiercely  over  the  crimson- 
stained  wastes  of  whiteness  like  a 
ruthless  conqueror  exulting  after  the 
carnage  is  done.  And  out,  out  far, 
just  by  the  Jilaek  Crags,  ho  thought 
he  saw  a  slight  dark  figure  standing 
in  the  red  light  against  the  snow 
But  his  eyes  were  dazed  with  the 
sun,  and  w^lien  he  looked  again  the 
form  was  gone.  He  pressed  on  his 
horse  eagerly  and  thought  no  more 
of  his  od(l  fancy. 

'  Philip !  Philip  !*  Oh,  that  last 
woeful  cry,  falling  unheeded  into 
stillness  just  as  the  jxwr  heart  broke ! 
And  he,  the  watched  and  praye<l  for, 
entered  at  last  that  garnished  liome ; 
but  the  hearth  that  had  glowed  so 
brightly  for  him  all  through  the 


long,  long  weeks  was  qnencherl  for 
ever,  and  the  heart  whose  love  had 
fed  its  flame,  and  the  fingers  that 
ha<l  trimmed  the  lam]),  and  the  lips 
that  ha<l  kissed  the  little  love-gifts 
lying  alx)ut,  where  were  they? 

Ay,  where?  Who  shall  guess 
from  what  hollow  gulf  of  snow,  from 
the  feet  of  what  cruel  rock,  the  tide 
carried  the  dead  girl?  The  sea- 
gulls may  scream  her  misereres,  and 
the  waves  roll  their  muffled  drums 
over  her  head,  but  no  human  monmer 
will  ever  kneel  at  her  grave,  for  the 
body  of  Elsie  Leonard  was  never 
foimd. 

Philip  North  still  lives,  but>her- 
ever  he  goes  the  vision  of  that  figure 
out  on  the  snow  in  the  red  dawn 
will  haunt  him  till  death,  and  the 
echo  of  that  last  bitter  cry,  *  Philip ! 
Philip !'  ring  in  his  ears. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Snowy 
Christmas.  It  is  told  over  the  logs 
in  the  cabins  at  night ;  and  chiklreu 
will  turn  pale  if,  in  the  wintry  gloam- 
ing, a  plover  sol)s  fi-om  seaward  or  a 
curlew  cries  over  the  Black  Crags. 

K.  M. 
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'  I  hiTt  Towtd  to  iproi  all  mf  life  In  Lotkton.     People  do  mlly  liTi  nowbcra  <W ; 

Ibtj  bitathe,  aod  more.  And  huTc  a  kind  of  iiuiptd,  dull  wing,  but  tKere  ii  no  life  bu(  in 

Uudoo.'— Qwm  Wellt,  hy  T.  Shadaell,  1676. 

AM   not  a  mnsidan,  sot  eren  a 
stndent  of  mTuic,  nor,  bo  ray  my 
detractors,  a  lover  of  music.    They 
Kloze  over  this  bit  of  criticism,  and 
bng  themaelTes  with  delight ;  they 
point  at  me  the  finger  of  soom,  and 
they  shmg  the  shoulderB  of  coo- 
tempt,  and  they  langh  the  sneer  of 
spite  SB  they  say  to   each    other, 
'Look  at  him!  hedon'tknowBeetho- 
Ten,  from    Mozart,  nor   Sebastian 
Bach  from  Donizetti ;    he  has   no 
Boul    for   music !'     I  don't   know 
whether  I  have;  I  do  know  that 
when  people  play  sonatas  and  mo- 
tetts  and  symphonies  I  go  to  sleep ; 
and  that  when  they  play  tuiies — say 
the  '  Che  faro;  from  Cluck's  'OriSo,' 
or  the  '  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  or 
■    anything  from '  Lacreeift '  or '  Lucia,' 
<    my  tears  flow  very  easily,  and  I  can 
sit  and  hsten  to  Uiem  by  the  hoar. 
I  un  afmid  I  have  a  weakness  for  tune ;  I  hare  no  doubt  that  a  perpetual 
tnmty-tnm  without  definite  object  or  aim  is  a  good  thing ;  but  then  a  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  way.    I  become  thoroughly  somnolent  before  a  symphony 
is  one  third  played ;  whereas  I  can  bear  to  hear  my  faTOtirite  tunee  orer 
and  over  again.    I  sit  placidly  by,  and  murmur  da  capo.    It  is  one  of  the 
few  bits  of  Italian  I  uiow,  uid  it  bas  been  learnt  from  patiently  standing 
orer  "jtisag  ladies'  shonldera  at  the  piano,  and;  torning  over  the  leaves  of 
IbeiT  mnsic-bookB  when  they  give  an  impatient  kind  of  jerk;  for  I  cannot 
nal  the  notes,  and  should  be  otherwise  quite  abroad.    I  know,  too,  its 
meaning—'  all  over  again,'  or  '  from  the  beginning ;'  and  that  is  why  I 
hare  begun  this  essay  in  this  manner,  simply  because  it  is  all  cfo  on/xi.    Da 
capo,  ladies  and  gentlemen  1  all  over  again !    If  I  don't  call  it  out  yon  will 
accuse  me  of  it;  and  it  is  muoh  better  to  confess  your  own  crime  than  to 
have  it  narrated  by  somebody  else.    Picturesque  '  Jjondon,'  you  will  ray ; 
'dontwe  knowallaboutit?  haven't  we  had  enough  of  London  sketches,  and 
London  people,  and  London  life?  have  we  not  had  l>ook8  about  London, 
indent  and  modem  ?  can  wo  not  refer  to  8trype  and  Hollinahed,  to  Strutt 
ud  Stow,  and  Camden  and  Bni^eBs  ?  hare  we  not  Ned  Ward, "  the  London 
Spy,"  Asmodens-hke,  to  unroof  the  houses  for  us?    Will  this  writer  be  able 
to  combine  the  vigour  of  Johnson  with  the  soundness  of  Addison,  the  play- 
falDeas  of  Steele,  the  sentiment  of  Goldsmith—all  of  whom  have  written 
■bout  Lcmdon  ?  can  be  prattle  as  pleasantly  as  Mr.  Secretary  Fepys,  as 
qnaintly  as  Evelyn  ?  does  he  know  as  much  of  low  life  and  the  "  foncy  "  as 
did  Mr.  Fierce  I^an,  when  he  sketched,  "  Tom  and  Jerry ;  or.  Life  in  Lon- 
ikin,"  for  our  delectation  ?  b  he  prepared  to  give  us  the  antiquarian  research 
of  Hr.  Peter  Cnnningham,  or  the  life-long  labours  of  Mr.  John  Timbs? 
finally,  has  he  the  uwul^  for  observation,  the  wondrous  memory,  the 
power  of  tran8orit>ing  hie  impreesionB,  possessed  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Ai^pistus 
Bala,  who  has  given  a  closely-written  description  of  the  twen^-fbnr  hours 
of  the  dtv  uid  n^t  as  paased  in  London,  in  his  "  Twice  round  the  Clock  ?" 
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Picturesque  LoikIod,  does  tin's  iivw 
sketclui*  Hay?  AVe  liavo  liiul  ii  all 
before,  and  are  not  going  to  have  it 
all  over  ai^ain/ 

In  all  iiicelcne.ss  and  luuuility  I 
cry  yon  mercy,  and  beseech  you  to 
think  no  such  hard  things.  I  have 
read  th(»  authoi-s,  and  the  l)Ooks  you 
quote,  and  am  thoroughly  aware  of 
my  inabihty  to  cope  with  them ;  thei-e- 
fore  1  make  no  such  pretenco.  While 
they,  puri)le-c]ad  tuid  palfrey-riding, 
caracole  down  the  grand  streets,  we 
shall  slip  by  back  ways,  and  tread 
devious  lanes;  while  they  float  in 
golden  galleys  in  mid  Thames,  wo 
shall  take  oars  at  Hungeribr<l,  and 
dodge  in  and  out,  floating  with  tho 
tide,  and  seeing  all  sorts  of  quaint 
out-o'-tho-way  bits  that  in  their 
grand  voyage  they  pass  by:  the 
noise  of  the  band  on  ])oard  their 
worships*  barge  is  so  great  as  to 
drow^n  half  the  human  cries  which 
shall  reach  us,  floating  in  our  little 
boat:  the  awning  to  keep  the  sun 
from  my  lord  and  his  friends  hides 
numerous  Httle  nooks  into  which 
we  shall  penetrate,  and  prevents 
many  glimpF>es  of  odd  bits  of  hght 
and  shade,  of  glow  here  and  reflec- 
tion there,  which  in  our  httle  skiff 
we  catch :  the  accommodation  is  of 
the  homehest,  and  you  may  chance 
to  sit  on  an  ill-swabbed  seat ;  but  I 
believe  the  craft  is  safe ;  and  at  all 
events  w^e  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
ahead,  and  take  care  not  to  ran  foul 
of  any  one  else. 

Agam,  I  purpose  to  write  of  Pic- 
turesque London;  and  forthwitli  I 
am  assailed  by  a  yelping  chorus  of 
curs,  all  protesting  against  the 
tmalogy  of  the  two  words.  '  Pictu- 
resque !  do  you  know  what  the  word 
means  ?'  they  ask ; '  do  you  know  how 
Webster  defines  it?'  '"Expressing 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which 
is  agreeable  in  a  picture,  natural  or 
artificial;  striking  the  mind  with 
great  power  or  pleasure  in  represent- 
ing objects  of  vision,  and  in  pointing 
to  the  imagination  any  circumstance 
or  event  as  clearly  as  if  delineated 
in  a  picture."  Are  you  going  to 
fulfil  ^  this  with  your  pen  ?'  Spare 
me,  gentlemen  1  Spore  me  for  one 
minute,  and  hear  what  I  purpose 
doing.  Dr.  Syntax  made  a  tour  ia 
search  of  the  pictareBqne,  a  coarse 


which  has  since   been  extensively 
followed  by  many  wlio  have  been 
by  no  meaiLS  so  successful ;  and  in 
my  own   experience   I   have   sou 
many  men  wlio  left  for  Switzerltind, 
Norway,  Italy,  the  Nile,  all  with 
the  same  view,  who  have  returned 
witli  equally  small  results.    Now,  I 
make  no  tour  at  all ;  my  steed  is 
Shanks's    mare;    my    saddle -ba^s 
dwindle  down  into  a  cigar-case ;  iiiy 
hotel  ex^xinses   resolve  themselves 
into  fourpence  for  a  glass  of  Ix  cr 
and  a  sandwich  at  an  Alton  ale- 
house ;  my  letters  of  credit  are  a  few 
sliillings  in  my  portemoniiaio ;  and  I 
have  no  passport.    I  leave  my  home 
when  I  list — when  my  usual  w^ork 
is  done,  if  I  list,  or  in  early  mornings 
or  pleasant  afternoons;  and  I  find 
myself  snugly  ensconced  in  the  club 
in  time  for  the  second  joint,  or  cheer- 
fully shppored  ,ond  shooting-coated 
at  the  domestio  dinner-table.    And 
as  for  the  picturesque,  ah  I  friend  and 
brother,  not  merely  in  Alpine^moim- 
tains  or  Italian  plains  lies  the  pictur- 
esque ;  not  merely  in  trellisea  vines 
or  purple  hill-side,  or  stormbeaten 
ruin,  not  merely  in  imkempt  l4Jizz(i- 
roni,  or    long-haired    JJurscheUf  or 
snowy-chemiseted  jddliug  mddchem ; 
not  mei-ely  in  jack-booted  ix)stilion8, 
or  tight  corporals  of  the  line,  or 
Arab   pipe  -  bearers,   or    turboned 
Turks.    I  have  seen  fine  bits  of  the 
picturesque  from  South  work  Bridge, 
and  have  marked  them  in  the  lanes 
of  Wapping;  I  have  seen  the  pic- 
turesque on  the   Eoyal  Exchange 
and  in  the  Stone  Yard  of  Newgate 
Gaol ;  I  have  noted  it  in  the  alder- 
man's purple,  and  in  the  beggar's 
rags ;  in  the  moonlight  on  tho  Pool, 
and  in  the  trembling  reflection  of 
the  gas  on  the  wet  pavement;  in 
windy   railway    cuttings,    and    at 
dreary  stations ;  in  lamp-lit  streets, 
and  soleum  squares;  in  Quakers'  meet- 
ing-houses and  pubhc  gatherings,  I 
have  seen  it;  but  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  watoh  for  it,  and  only 
have  the  soul  to  appreciate  it  when 
it  comes,  and  youwiU  not  be  long 
in  looking  .for  the  pictoresque  even 
in  London. 

It  is  a  bad  thing,  I  thought  to 
myself  when  I  had  decided  on  carry- 
ing out  this  idea,  to  start  with  a  de- 
torminatioiL    If  yon  say '  I  tnll  do' 
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snchand  saoh  a  things  ten  chances  to 
one  if  yon  aooomplish  it  at  aU,  oi  at 
least  in  a  aalufiu^ry  manner.  Happi- 
nees,  or  perhaps  more  properly  plea- 
sure comes  by  chance.    How  many 
devised  schemes  of  having  it  have 
Med;  and   how   snccessfol  haye 
been  the  nnthought-of  pio-nio  parties, 
dumers,  halls,  water  excnrsionB,  long 
lideB,  and  consequent    flirtations^ 
which  haye '  tamed  np '  by  chance  1 
Mr.  Micawber  had  more  sense  than 
^  generally  giye  him  credit    for 
▼ben  he  waited  for  something  'to 
tnm  up;'  and  he  proved  right  in 
the  end,  as  he  was  enabled  to  emi- 
gnte  very  comfortably  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense.    So,  in  my  search  for 
the  picturesque,  I  determined  to 
make  no  settled  rule  or  plans,  but 
JQst  simply  to  leave  to  chance  the 
diiecticHi  of  my  footsteps,  certain  to 
find  my  object  before  I  had  gone 
fiu*.   I  am  not  certain  that  there 
vas  not  something  very  picturesque, 
IS  I  emerged,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
quint  old    houses    in    Raymond 
MldingB,  Gray's  Inn  (the  backs  of 
&em,  I  mean),  glowing  ruddily  in 
the  morning   sun,  like  jolly  red- 
&oed  giants,  with   their  windows 
trembling  like  eyes.   The  grass,  too, 
in  the  Gray's  Inn  Ghodens  is  fresh 
and  green,  and  the  fine  old  trees  are 
the  best  town  imitations  of  forest 
oaks  and  elms.    Dotted  with  very 
town-made    children    and  dumpy, 
slatternly  housemaids  are  the  walks ; 
Qoses,  too,  are,  I  observe,  prominent, 
which  means  that  middle-class  Jewry 
—a  cut  below  Bussell  and  Tavistock 
Sqnaies,  and  a  cut  above  the  Wno- 
nes  and  Houndsditeh — ^live  in  Guild- 
ford, Coram,  and  Ormond  Streets, 
and  send  their  Hebraic  offspring  to 
play  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens.    Ah  I 
the  different  company  seen  by  the 
hiave  old  trees  when  the  Gtajrdens 
were  a  fashionable  promenade,  in 
Charles  n.'s    time;    when   Buck- 
ingham may  Have  bowed  beneath 
them,  whispering  soft  nothings  into 
the  ear    of  some   fair  citizeness; 
when,  perchance,   the   olive   com- 
ntezion  and  the  black  eyes  of  the 
king  himself  may  have  been  shaded 
by  them  as  he  stole  by  on  one  of  hds 
apeditions  incog,;   when  bustling 
liUle   Pepys   may  have    pottered 
ftbout,  toklang  note  of  the  prome- 


naders,  and '  observingfiishions  of  the 
ladies,  because  of  my  wife  making 
some  clothes/or  pretty  Nelly  Gwynne 
crossed  them  rapidly  on  her  way  to 
the  theatre.  liiter  stUl,  too,  they 
were  places  of  resort,  for  it  was  in 
Gray's  Inn  Walk  that  the  Spectator 
found  Sir  Boger  de  Goverley  '  hem- 
ming twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with 
great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear 
his  pipes  in  good  air.'  Through 
Gray  s  Inn  Gate,  where  Jacob  Tonson 
lived,  and  where  a  newsjpaper-shop 
is  even  now;  so  down  Fleet  Street 
— ^Brain  Street  now — ^where  in  the 
course  of  the  day  you  may  see  half 
the  intellect  of  London  threading  its 
way  in  and  out,  and  rushing  up 
daik  courts  into  newBpaperK)£&ce8 
and  publishers'  shops,  up  the  hill  of 
Lud,  choked  with  the  dust  blown 
from  the  down-coming  houses  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Dover  and  Chatham 
Bailway ;  and  now  we  catch  two  pic- 
turesque views,  one  of  St  Martin's 
Church,  and  the  other  just  after 
ling  the  bend  of  the  hill,  of  St 


'aul's.  St  Paul's!  dullard  that 
thou  'art,  that  is  the  place  whence 
to  take  the  first  picturesque  glance 
over  London  1  Up  there,  at  once  I 
up  to  the  Golden  Gallery  I 

Lingering  one  minute  to  look  in 
at  the  pretty  picture-books  in  the 
shop  of  Me8sr&  Griffith  and  Farran, 
worthy  successors  of  kind,  philan- 
thropic/pimple-faced John  Newbery, 
to  whose  love  for  children  we  owe 
the  publication  of  '  Goody  Two 
Shoes;'  glancing  at  the  hideous 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  as  she  ap- 
peared in  her,  celebrated  trick  of 
balancing  the  globe  and  sceptre; 
past  the  comer  where  so  long  the 
smell  from  the  melting-house  in  Pa- 
ternoster Bow  overcame  the  odour 
of  the  Bath  buns  in  the  pastry- 
cook's, and  whence  their  blent  per- 
fume sickened  thd  passer-by,  I  pass  on 
through  Paul's  Churchyaird  until  I 
come  to  the  south  door  of  Paul  him- 
self; and  after  going  up  a  fight  of 
steps  broad  and  originally  hand- 
some, but  now  patehed  and  mended, 
uncared-for,  and  in  shameful  condi- 
tion, I  enter  through  a  very  shabby- 
lookmg  door  into  the  cathedral. 

Have  you  ever  been  there?  If 
you  be  a  Londoner,  I  will  wager  you 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  or  a 
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new  hat  (according  to  your  sex)  that 
you  have  not,  and  you  shall  get 
my  address  at  the  office  of  *  London 
Society/  and  there  shall  be  no  clii- 
canery  in  the  matter.  If  you  be  a 
provincial,  and  have  come  up  with 
a  ten  days'  excursion  ticket,  and 
have  been  staying  with  friends  dur- 
ing the  season,  or  passed  a  vacation 
in  town,  then  of  course  you've  seen 
everything ;  been  up  the  Monument 
and  down  the  Thames  Tunnel,  visited 
Madame  Tussaud's  and  the  Colos- 
seum, and  the  Polytechnic,  and 
various  other  wondrous  places 
whither  the  feet  of  the  true  London 
denizen  never  stray.  What  an  odd 
thing  it  is,  that,  given  the  power  of 
realizing  a  pleasure,  a  distaste  for, 
or  at  least  a  lull  in  the  wish  for 
that  pleasure,  come  simultaneously ! 
Every  year  wo  Londoners  nish 
away  to  the  sea-shore  for  sea-bathing, 
give  up  our  comfortable  homes,  and 
poke  ourselves  into  wretched  lodg- 
ings or  scantily-furnished,  windy, 
draughty,  melancholy  houses,  for 
the  sake  of  a  twenty-minutes'  dip 
every  morning  and  a  promenade  on 
the  seashore  every  afternoon ;  while 
the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  wa- 
tering-place never  dream  of  bathing, 
and  unless  they  live  by  lodging- 
letting,  withdraw  themselves  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  sea.  And  when 
provincials  come  to  London,  they 
rush  off  at  once,  and  make  out 
every  spare  hour  of  their  stay  in 
visiting  amusements  which  the  Lon- 
doner only  knows  from  the  adver- 
tisements, and  which  bud,  and  blos- 
som, and  fade,  without  liis  having 
had  any  further  acquaintance  with 
them  than  that  gleaned  from  a  pe- 
nuwil  of  the  hoardings  and  d(\id 
w'alls.  So  it  is  in  every  c^isc.  1 
have  a  friend  a  theatrical  manager, 
who  tells  me  that  there  are  several 
men  whose  presence  in  his  theatre 
would  be  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him,  men  who  inspire  him  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  which  the  gaping 
pig  and  the  harmless  necessary  cat 
evoke  in  others.  What  does  he  do  ? 
Does  he  forbid  his  money-takers  to 
receive  their  money  ?  Does  ho  cau- 
tion his  check-takers  to  keep  a  waiy 
look-out  lest  they  should  invade  his 
precincts  ?  No ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  season  he  sends  round 


a  note  to  each  of  them,  telling  them 

thai  he  has  phicc'I  them  on  his  free  list, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
never  come  near  him.  Having  the 
power  and  privilege  of  walking  in 
at  any  time,  they  never  walk  in  at 
all. 

I  must  walk  in,  however,  and  at 
once,  if  my  pilgrimage  is  to  be  worth 
anything.     Thirty  years,  *  man  and 
boy,'  as  coimtry  folks  say,  have  I 
lived  in  London,  and  never  have 
been  inside  St.  Paul's.    I  was  once 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  charity 
children,  when,  so  &r  as  the  cathe- 
dral  is   concerned,    the    gathering 
might  have  taken  place  anywhere 
else.    I  have  reminiscences  of  by- 
gone humour  in  the  colimms   of 
*  Punch,'  and  am  prepared  to  pay 
twoixjnco  for  entrance  money,  and 
to  be  severe  upon  the  exacting  mean- 
ness of  the  liean  and  Chapter ;  but 
the  shabby  swing  door  opens  with 
my  push,  and  on  inquiring  of  a 
shabby  man  in  a  fur  cap  who  as- 
cends the  steps  immediately  after 
me  as  to  the  charge,  I  learn  that '  it 
have  been  took  off,  and  parties  is 
let  in  gratis  now.'    I  suppose  I  may 
conclude  that  I  am  a  '  l)arty,'  and 
so  in  I  go. 

There  are  several  people  moving 
about  and  looking  at  the  statues,  or 
with  bent  backs  and  upturned  faces 
gazing  up  at  the  roof.  I  join  one 
of  these  groups,  and  fall  immediately 
into  the  popular  position.  What 
an  enormous  distance  that  roof  is, 
and  how  bare  and  gaunt  and  un- 
furnished is  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  upixjr  part  of  the  building! 
Immediately  under  the  very  centre 
of  the  dome,  let  into  the  floor,  is  a 
metal  plate  which  marks  the  exact 
six)t  where  Nelson's  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt,  liound  the  inside  of 
the  dome  are  paintings,  in  eight 
different  compartments,  represent- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  St  Paul. 
These  were  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  whose  daughter  sturdy 
httlo  William  Hogarth  mairiod. 
They  are  not  of  'much  count,'  as 
the  Yankees  say ;  but  they  have  been 
recently  cleaned  and  restored,  and 
are  at  least  intelligible,  which  I  hear 
they  were  not  a  few  years  ago.  I 
notice,  too,  that  some  of  the  windows 
of  the  dome  have  been  improred, 
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and  ihe  little  najiow  panes  lemoyed 
and  replaced  with  broader  sheete. 
But  the  neck  soon  gets  tired  of  the 
position  neoesBary  to   inspect   the 
dome  from  the  nave,  and  I  walk 
leisurely  ronnd    glancing   at   the 
statues.    On  either  side  the  door  I 
mark  a  Napier;    soldier  William, 
'the  historian  of  the  Pam'anb/  to 
the  right;  soldier  CSharles,  the  con- 
qnerorof  Scinde,  on  the  left:  botii 
esgle-beaked,    long-headed,    large- 
Eooled  fellows.    Here  is  ponderous 
old  Samnel   Johnson,    by   Bacon, 
B.A.,  'in  a  Boman  shape,'  a  style  of 
costame  which  would  yery  much 
have  disconcerted  the  eminent  lex- 
icographer, had   he  actually  been 
eompdled  to  wear  it,  stem,  heavy, 
and  massiye,  with   argumentative 
forefinger  pointing  to  a  scroll,  which 
may  be  the '  copy'  of  the  Dictionary, 
or  'London,'  or  the  'Lives  of  the 
Poets.'    Here  is  that  great  genius 
and  kindly  man  Joshua  Reynolds, 
sculptured  by  Flaxman,  to  whom 
both  the  foregoing  epithets  may  be 
apphed.     But   oh,   Mr.  Flaxman  1 
vhat  were  you  thinking  about  when 
yon  modelled  that  tremendous  Bri- 
tish h'on  as  an  adjunct  to  your  me- 
morial of  Lord  Nelson?    The  quiet 
ample  little  man  wiOi  the  plain 
earnest  face  and  the  straight  cut 
hair  is  there  as  we  all  imagine  him, 
bnt  some  of  his  surroundings  are 
absnrd,  and  the  British  lion  is  ter- 
rific 

I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  im- 
portunity of  the  yergers  that  I  am 
rather  astonished  at  not  being  able 
to  find  any  one  who  can  tell  me 
vhere  I  shall  conmience  to  make 
my  ascent ;  and  it  is  not  until  I  have 
wandered  round  the  monimients 
before  described,  that  I  come  upon 
a  mouldy  old  man  who  announces 
himself  as  the  custodian  of  the  stairs, 
and  having  heard  that  I  want  to 
penetnite  to  the  '  topmost  top,'  de- 
mands 3.9.  lo-^.  as  fees.  Of  this 
nearly  half  (i«.  6d,)  is  the  charge  for 
ascaiding  into  the  ball,  a  service  of 
some  difficulty,  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  discourages 
by  imposing  on  the  aspirant  a  high 
fee.  As,  however,  like  the  ra^ 
young  gentleman  immortalized  by 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  scorned 
alike  the  seductions  of  beauty  and 


the  hospitable  invitations  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alpine  vall^,  my 
motto  happens  to  be  '  Excelsior,'  I 
determine  to  undergo  this  Silver 
Fleece,  and  pay,my  money  without 
a  murmur.  In  retium  for  my  coin 
I  receive  three  tickets,  and  start  on 
my  ascent  Easy-going  this!  the 
steps  are  broad  and  fiat,  and  lying 
close  together;  and  as  I  go  round 
and  round  at  one  never-varying 
ptfice,  I  am,  to  my  own  self-humilia- 
tion, reminded  of  a  donkey  I  once 
saw  at  Garisbrooke  Castle,  who  lifts 
water  by  peipetuaUy  walking  round 
in  the  interior  of  a  hollow  wheel, 
never  making  any  progress,  but 
apparently  sufficiently  enjoying 
himself.  Unlike  my  fellow-donkey, 
I  do,  however,  make  progress,  and 
after  a  very  short  and  tmfatiguing 
rise,  I  find  myself  met  by  a  surly 
gentleman,  who  holds  his  lunch  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  beckons 
me  to  follow  him.  Through  a  stone 
room,  something  like  a  guard-room 
in  an  old  castle,  we  go,  and  turn 
sharp  to  the  left  into  the  Library^ 
where  I  am  about  to  address  my 
guide,  when  he  bursts  into  the  con- 
ventional nasal  sing-song,  fiivourite 
tone  of  every  Cicerona  'The 
Libery,'  says  he,  'built  by  Sir 
Chhstopher  Wren'  (curious  and 
hitherto  unknown  fact  !^  '  containin' 
so  many  'underd  books;  in  that 
hoke  case  is  copies  of  the  Bible  in 
so  many  langwidges — the'portrick 
over  there  is  (somebody)  founder 
of  the  Libery.  The  carved  hoke  is 
the  work  of  Grimling  Gibbings — 
take  a  book  containin'  an  account 
of  the  kitheedral!'  I  decline  to 
purchase  a  book,  thinking  that  I 
have  spent  enough  in  my  3s.  10^.; 
whereupon  the  sulky  man  becomes 
sulkier  than  ever,  and,  suddenly 
aware  of  the  unfinished  fragments 
of  his  lunch — it  was  ham  sandwich, 
in  which  his  teeth  had  worked  great 
bays  and  Greek  tower  patterns, — 
declines  to  take  further  notice  ot 
me  beyond  pointing  me  to  the  right, 
and  showing  me  &e  entrance  to  a 
very  dark  and  narrow  flight  of  steps. 
Very  dark  and  very  narrow,  but  up 
I  go,  groping  my  'way  with  my 
hands  outstretched  before  me,  and 
feeling  as  if  I  were  ascending 
a  Brobdignagian  corkscrew.    Here 
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and  there  I  get  a  glimmer  of  dull 
light  from  some  soiai-o]){U[ue  win- 
dow, and  at  la.st  1  arrive  in  what  I 
see  by  a  label  is  the  Clock  lioom. 
Cranks,  and  wheels,  and  pulleys; 
and  Ixifore  mo  the  hi^art  of  London, 
beating  away  the  fleeting  minutes 
of  London's  life.  The  operator  is  at 
work,  winding  it  up  with  an  enor- 
mous winch.  It  is  wound  up  every 
day,  he  tells  me,  as  I  stand  gazing 
at  it  and  endeavouring  t^)  get  up  a 
pr«)per  feeling  of  solemnity,  but  I 
fail,  and  so  shorten  my  stay.  Ilighcr 
up  in  darkness  and  grojiing,  until 
1  am  received  into  the  Whispering 
Gallery  by  a  very  courteous  okl 
gentleman.  The  Whispering  Gallery 
is  in  the  interior  just  at  the  base  of 
the  dome.  From  it  you  get  the 
best  sight  of  Thornhiirs  pictures, 
and  a  capital  \iew  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  old  gentleman 
bids  me  go  round  and  seat  myself 
on  'the  mattnig  yonder,'  when  lie 
will  whisper  to  me.  I  obey,  and 
am  scarcely  .seated,  when  he  startles 
mo  by  a  loud  cough  (imintentional 
on  \n&  part)  a  cough  which  tickles 
my  ear  and  thrills  through  my 
Ixjing,  and  sends  me  off  into  con- 
vulsions of  suppressed  laught-er. 
I  hope  the  old  gentleman  does  not 
see  me,  but  when  he  recovers  his 
coughing  fit  he  begins  to  whisper. 
What  he  says  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  make  out,  but  I  nod,  and  say 
'  Capital ;'  and  when  I  go  round,  I 
thank  him  for  the  treat  he  has  given 
me,  and  he  pauses  in  the  middle  of-^ 
oh — such  a  yawn ! — to  say  I  am  wel- 
come. Poor  old  gentleman!  to  spend 
so  many  weary  hours  daily  at  such 
a  height  above  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  have  to  whisper  soft  nothings 
to  the  few  he  does  see,  cannot  on 
the  whole  be  a  very  enlivening  task 
Upward  again,  through  much  the 
same  kind  of  staircase  imtil  I  reach 
the  Stone  Gallery  which  runs  out- 
side the  base  of  tiie  dome,  and  here 
I  pause  and  take  a  cursory  survey 
of  the  panorama  around  me.  Cur- 
sory only  though,  for  I  am  bound 
to  greater  heights,  and  pursuing  my 
way  I  at  last  come  upon  a  stout 
man,  who  asks  me  for  my  ticket  for 
the  Ball,  and  on  being  furnished  with 
it,  precedes  me  up  a  worse  flight  of 
steps.  Bad  it  is,  indeed,  mitil  we  come 


to  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gallery, 
wliicli  ho  will  not  let  me  enter  as 
yet,  but  which  he  says  I  shall  enjoy 
on  my  return.  He  then  proceeds  to 
doff  his  coat,  and  yields  to  me  the 
foremost  place,  following  closely  at 
my  heols.  Now  are  we  in  almost 
pitch  darkness,  the  way  narrow, 
and  at  length  he  points  out  to  mo 
a  straight,  perpendicular  ladder, 
which  I  ascend,  setting  my  back 
against  the  opposite  side,  and  climl> 
ing  with  difficulty.  At  the  top  of 
this  I  find  a  kind  of  iron  cage,  into 
which  he  suggests  my  insinuating 
mywself.  I  object,  pointing  out  that 
my  figure  bus  lost  its  early  slira- 
ness,  and  that  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  my  getting  through  the  bars.  He 
meets  this  objection  with  an  axiom— 
'  Where  your  'ed  can  go,  your  body 
can  follcr;  try  your  'o(l.'  I  am  un- 
prepared with  a  denial  to  this,  and 
I  do  'try  my  'ed,*  which  passes 
through ;  presently  I  insinuate  my 
body,  and  then  ho  bids  me  cliinh 
up  the  rungs  of  this  iron  cage.  With 
a  painful  recollection  of  the  l)ears 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I  follow 
his  instructions,  and  step  by  stop 
ascend  until  I  find  myself  standing 
upright  in  the  Ball  of  St.  Paul's. 
And  then  ensues  between  me  and 
my  companion  beneath  me,  a  con- 
versation which  insensibly  reminds 
me  of  the  dialogue  between  Punch 
and  his 'showman.  *Are  you  up, 
sir?'  asks  the  man.  'lam,'  I  re- 
ply. 'How  do  you  feel  yourself, 
sir?'  'Quite  well,  thank  you.' 
'Are  you  pretty  comfortable,  sir?' 
*  Yes,  thank  you.'  '  You  can  say 
youVe  stood  in  the  Ball  of  St. 
Paul's.'  'Yes,  thank  you;  Til 
come  down,  now.'  And  down  I 
come  preceded  by  the  man,  whom 
I  find  at  the  door  of  the  Golden 
Gallery!  brushing  my  hat  with  an 
earnestness  which  nothing  less  than 
a  shilling  could  compensate. 

In  the  Golden  Gallery  at  last,  and 
my  task  accomplished!  but  what 
about  the  panorama  and  the  splendid 
view?  W^hen  I  left  home  the  morn- 
ing was  magnificent,  now  far  above 
my  head  is  ethereal  blue,  '  blue  un- 
clouded weather,*  such  as  that  in 
which  Sir  Launoelot  rode  by  the 
Lady  of  Shalott's  windows!  ^^^ 
over  London  hangs  a  thick  canopy 
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of  smoke^  blowing!  ficom  the  soath, 
and  veiy  much  limitmg  the  view. 
Kow  for  the  first  time  do  I  note 
how  marvelloTisly  vraisemblant  was 
Mr.  Farris's  panorama  of  this  view 
which  nsed  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Colosserun;  and  now  do  I  mark  how 
the  enormous  image  of  warehonses 
on  the  fionth  side  of  the  churchyard, 
newly-built  gigantic  mansions,  are 
hollow  mockeries  and  shams,  being 
all  &oe,  and  only  one  room  thick. 
Looking  towards  the  south-east,  the 
HTer  seems  but  a  narrow  stream, 
and  the  bridges  of  Southwark  and 
London  are  dwarfed  and  pigmicd. 
I  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Tower,  'London's  lasting  shame,' 
in  the  distance,  and  mark  the  top 
of  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in  the 
pool.  Finely  stands  out  the  spire 
of  Bow  Church,  and  beyond  it  I 
see  the  Exchaxige,  but  the  Bank  is 
not  visible.  That  '  tall  bully,'  the 
Monmnent,  can  be  discovered,  and 
scores  and  scores  of  City  churches, 
now  probably  congregationless. 
Inunedmtely  below  me  I  see  the 
General  Post  OflSce,  well-propor- 
tioned and  handsome,  and  behind 


it  the  tasty  little  Goldsmiths'  HaU; 
and  moving  more  round  to  the 
north,  I  come  upon  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, so  beautiful  in  its  architecture, 
and  looking  so  much  larger  than  it 
appears  from  the  street  North- 
west the  view  is  nothing.  I  see 
Ludgate  Hill  stretching  like  a  thread 
beneath  me,  and  can  trace  the  half 
of  Fleet  Street,  but  then  all  is  lost 
I  see  a  confused  mass  of  steeples 
and  high  buildings  of  all  shapes, 
and  looking  round  towards  the 
south-west  I  can  just  catch  the  out- 
line of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  distinguish  the  Victoria  Tower. 
As  to  any  distant  view,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  it,  for  the 
smoke  is  master  of  the  day,  and  my 
first  pilgrimage  in  Picturesque  Lon- 
don IS  utterly  baffled  by  it  Never- 
theless, I  have  not  been  unrewarded ; 
I  have  had  fine  exercise,  and  ex- 
plored the  great  Cathedral,  and,  as 
the  man  remarked,  can  say  that 
I've  stood  in  the  Ball  of  St.  Paul's. 
But  in  my  next  journey  I  will  take 
care  that  smoke  shall  not  spoil  my 
pleasure,  of  I  will  contrive  some 
means  exfumo  dare  lucein. 

Q. 
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ALBERT    THE    GOOD. 

(  With  an  Wustration  hy  E,  11.  Corhould.) 

STEADFAST,  decp-lioartcd  ;— nay,  not  prouil 
But  H(t  lit  odds  with  ill : 
Ono  whose  j,'n»at  soul  could  sjK^ak  aloud ; 

Yet  of  n  voice  most  still : 
Wild  throupfh  a  silence  deep  aa  tears. 

With  (t)urai::e  fmm  above. 
Won  t/>  the  hearts  of  all  his  peera. 
And  made  a  league  with  love. 

The  Christian  knight  with  patient  cheek. 

Who  broke  the  sword  of  wrong ; 
Who  took  the  burthen  from  the  w(iak. 

And  laid  it  on  the  strong  :  J 

Who  gave  to  truth  and  tenderness 

His  guidance  through  the  land  ; 
Yet  l>ore  a  mighty  heart  no  leas 

>\1iile  clasping  of  a  hand. 

Nor  king,  nor  subject — save  to  God ; 

A  noble  herald  he. 
Whose  word  was  sacred  as  the  sod 

■ 

Whert^n  he  bent  the  knee  : 
The  standard  from  whoso  hand  might  fall 

That  for  a  Queen  he  bore ; 
But  not  till  death  had  claimed  him  all. 

And  he  cuuld  rise  no  more. 

So  passed  he,  even  as  heroes  pass, 

Who  ride  without  a  stain 
Through  crystal  streams,  whoso  waters  glass 

Fair  deeds  that  live  again  ; 
Who  stem  the  tide  of  passion's  sea. 

And  si)um  the  shoal  of  pain. 
And  lift  the  banner  of  the  free. 

With  liand  upon  the  rein. 

So,  forth  he  fared,  nor  swerved  aside ; 

Resolved,  with  lifted  eye. 
Still  to  strive  on  whateer  betide, 

And  let  sweet  life  go  by ; 
So,  forwani  pressed  with  zeal  unworn. 

Heedless  of  armour  riven. 
With  •  Duty '  for  his  watchword,  borne 

On  the  wingd  winds  of  heaven. 

Far-looking  to  the  conquering  day. 

He  took  no  pause  of  breath  ; 
Nor  e'er  cried  '  Halt '  upon  the  way, 

But  strongly  rode  to  death  : 
A  name  dro{)ped  irom  the  battle-roll, 

It  was  not  lus  to  reck, 
"Who  by  the  beauty  of  a  Boul 

Ck)uld  hold  the  world  in  check. 

Then,  let  us  deem  him  living  ;  gone, 

As  from  a  well-fought  field. 
To  some  more  blest  Avillion 

Wliere  all  his  wounds  are  healed  : 
As  one  who,  toiling  near  a  throne. 

Chose  still  the  patriot's  port, 
And  won  a  kingdom  of  his  own 

Deep  in  the  nation's  heart. 

Eleanoba  L.  Hertet. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSKETHT  AT  FLEETWOOD. 

■  Kow  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  fiilken  dalliance  In  th«  wardrobe  lies ; ' 
Now  thrive  the  armourers^  and  bunour'a  thoaght 
Belgnc  wlaly  Id  the  breast  of  every  num.* 

SHAK19FEARE.— JTiiijr  Himry  F. 


ONE  fine  moming  we  receiyed 
a  letter  from  a  young  Mend 
inyiting  ns  to  go  north  and  yisit  him 
Rt  the  School  of  Musketry,  Fleet- 
wood, where  he  was  at  the  time 
quartered — an  aspirant  to  qualifica- 
tioD  as  a  mnsketry  instructor. 

His  letter  was  headed  with  a  noyel 
crest  and  scroll  or  inscription. 
It  represented'  a  riile  held  in  posi- 
tion, topped  with  the  words  '  Celer 
et  certus.  The  noyelty  of  the  crest 
pleased  the  £uicy  and  excited  an 
interwt  in  the  yisit,  which  decided 
oar  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

In  times  of  old,  when  it  was  em- 
phatically declared  that  '  the  might 
of  England  stood  upon  archers,' 
many  of  the  high  and  noble  &milie8 
of  Great  Britain  had  the  symbols  of 
aichery  charged  on  their  escutcheons ; 
and  the  Government  itself  adopted 
the  'Broad  Arrow  Head'  as  the 
brand  to  identify  public  property — 
a  mark  which  is  still  retained  for 
that  purpose,  although  the  arrow 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  emblem  of 
England's '  right  and  might' 

The  device  to  which  we  have 
alluded  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
rectiiy  this  anachronism  of  the  arrow 
as  an  emblem  at  the  present  day. 
Indeed  it  seemed  to  embody  the 
very  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  iu, 
wb^  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
as  an  annorial  bearing  for  the  esta- 
blishment frojjOL  which  it  emanated. 
There  it  was — ^the  far-&med  rifle, 
the  victor  at  Inkermann,  the  terror 
of  the  Sepoy — now  grasped  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Volunteer— a  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  '  National 
Movonent,'  whilst  the  paramount 
requirements  of  a  modem  fire-arm 
are  fully  declared  by  tiie  motto — 
*  Celer  et  certus ' — celerity  combined 
with  aocniBcy  being  the  great  de- 
siderata m  a  military  weapon  in  our 
days,  just  as  ihey  were  in  the  times 
of  our  worthy  fore&t^ers,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  long- 
bow was  at   its    zenith,  figuring 
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triumphantly  at  Grescy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt ;  and  when,  accord- 
ing to  good  authority,  twelve  arrows 
could  be  shot  with  accuracy  in  a 
minute,  at  the  distance  of  some  six 
hundred  yards. 

So  much  for  our  young  friend's 
military  device  and  motto.  In  due 
time  I  found  myself  on  the  journey 
northwards,  anticipating  no  little 
enjoyment  from  my  visit  to  one  of 
our  laborious  and  ever-active  Schools 
of  Musketry.  The  tedium  of  a  rail- 
way journey  is  everywhere  the  same 
— dividing  itself,  like  certain  modern 
epics  and  romances,  into  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end— the 
last  being  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  performance.  On 
the  present  occasion,  and  in  duo 
time,  my  solitary  reflections  wero 
interrupted  by  the  guard  demand- 
ing my  ticket.  On  asking  him  how 
fer  it  was  to  Fleetwood,  I  received 
the  laconic  reply, '  Next  station,  sir ;' 
and  bang  went  the  door,  and  on 
rushed  the  iron  horse—'  on,  ever  on ' 
through  fields  of  rich  jxisture-limd, 
prolific  in  game, — ^till  the  green  and 
waving  meadows  melted  away  and 
merged  into  a  lagoon-like  swamp, 
which  soon  changed  to  acres  of 
mud  on  both  sides  of  the  rails. 
Then  something  like  an  island  came 
in  view,  approached  by  a  dilapidated 
viaduct  fuu  of  gaps — then  a  church, 
warehouses,  a  square-rigged  ship,  a 
steamer,  a  diminutive  forest  of  masts 
belonging  to  sundry  small  craft;  in 
a  variety  of  situations,  with  a  larger 
forest  of  pine  logs  *  taking  their  r^ ' 
on  the  mud-bank,  after  their  tempest- 
uous transatlantic  passage  —  and 
behold  Fleetwood  as  first  seen  by 
the  traveller  from  his  railway  car- 
rii^e-windowB. 

Fleetwood  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  spit  of  Umd  in  the  north- 
west of  Lancashire,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  Wyre  effects  its  confluence 
with  the  Insh  Sea. 

On  this  same  spot,  only  twenty 
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years  ncro,  nil  n:ituro  mn  ^\!Ivl  mul 
civilization  w.-is  not.  It  was  to 
Knp:lan(l  almost  what  ]^ritaiii  was 
to  the  anciont  Romans— aii  ffnud. 
Tfmh:  —  *  s(.'])aratL'il  from  all  tlio 
world  * — fofo  oi  ht'  (h'''is'i,  if  wo  may 
ada])t  tlio  < flotation. 

Tho  lmrro\\ini2:  rabbit,  tli«^  melan- 
choly oiirl<*w,  and  tho  ra])iil  plov(?r 
Averc  its  onlv  (k-nizms — '  monarehs 
of  all  thev  snrv(  v('(l.'  ]5ut  about 
tti;it  pcricKl  tlic  entcrpTJ^ini:  spirit 
and  Alndd'n-like  ;:<'nius  of  one  Sir 
Jlcskutli  Klfonvood  sud  \v\i\v  canMil 
a  well-built  town  to  sprin.L:  into  cx- 
istoneo  tlu-n',  tni(uth<jr  with  a  h.ir- 
)>()nr,  warehouses,  landinij;-stai;'es,  a 
Himcions  and  mapiith'ent  hotel — in 
short,  all  thc^  essential  accessories  of 
a  oommereial  port  were  there,  savo 
one,  and  that  tho  most  im]>ortant — 
namely,  nunmfrro.  You  may  take 
the  hoi-so  to  tho  well,  but  you  can't 
mako  him  drink ;  and  all  tho  great 
cx)mmeroial  ports  in  the  world  have 
owed  th(ur  rise  and  proR]X)rity  to  that 
progressive  development  wliich  time, 
events,  and  circumstances  for  tho 
most  part  fortuitous,  at  all  events 
unpremeditated,  can  alone  secure. 
Thus  arose  Venice,  Bristol,  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York.  In  spite 
of  all  tho  elaborate  calculations  of 
this  sanguine  enthusiast,  cotton 
would  not  come  to  Fleetwood ;  and 
so  this  would-be  Liverpool  stopped 
short  in  its  sudden  growth;  and 
after  sundry  spasmodic  efforts  to 
maintain  its  quasi-seaport  cha- 
racter, it  gradually  subsided  into  a 
sort  of  overgrown  fishing  village. 

•  Remote,  nnftlondcd,  meUtncholy,  slow.' 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  an  unknown  destiny  in  all 
the  works  of  man.  At  all  events, 
'  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough  hew  them  liow  we  will.' 
And  Sir  Hesketh  turned  out  to  bo 
building  *  On  her  Majesty's  service.' 

Fleetwood  was  not  long  destined 
to  remain  in  this  lethargic  state  of 
inaction,  alike  'to  fortune  and  to 
fame  unknown.'  For  in  consequence 
of  the  great  development  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  and  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  rifle  in  our 
army,  it  became  necessary  that 
anotiier  School  of  Musketry  should 
be  organized  in   addition  to  that 


alr-atly  existing  at  Ilythe;  and  so 
it  can  10  to  i)ass  that  Fleetw<y)d 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  itself 
famous  as  the  seat  of  tho  estabhsh- 
ment  which  forms  the  subject  of  tliis 
p:i]>er,  and  wliich  imparts  to  tho 
J  ►lace  an  interest  not  intrinsically  its 
own,  for  Flecdwcxxl  is  now  the 
S'-hool  of  ^Insketry,  and  the  School 
of  ^luskc^try  is  Fleetwood. 

Tho  extensive  premises  formerly 
kno\\'n  as  tho  North  Euston  Hotel, 
before  alluded  to  as  ouu  of  Sir 
lle^keih's  L'nnid  erections,  of  pro- 
.*^|i(vtive  ini})()rtance,  wei\'  jmrcha.'^Ld 
by  (ioverinnent  for  20,000/.;  and 
Wwy  may  1k^  consi<lcred  'chenp  at 
tlie  money'  since  their  original  co.st 
closely  approximated  80,000/. 

The  main  building  has  boon  set 
aside  as  quarters  for  the  officers,  and 
a.s  such  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  owing 
to  tho  simple,  though  ap])arently 
paradoxical  reason  that  tliey  wore 
never  intended  for  their  present  u>o 
and  purjioso.  In  England,  every- 
thing designed  for  tho  use  of  tho 
military  is  siu^e  to  bo,  first,  im- 
wholeaome;  S(H'ondly,  most  incon- 
venient; and  thirdly,  as  a  matt<T  of 
course,  most  costly  to  the  national 
exchequer. 

The  building  has  a  semicircular 
frontage  of  about  900  feet.  Its 
convex  side  faces  tlie  sea  and  river, 
and  commands  a  glorious  view  of 
tho  river  with  its  ever-changing 
shipping ;  Morcambe  Bay,  with  its 
wide  expanse  of  land  and  quicksand ; 
and  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  lieyond. 

This  qnoinhivi  hotel  affords  accom- 
modation for  sixty  officers,  for  whom 
an  excellent  mess  is  always  pro- 
vided in  what  formerly  constituttxl 
tlie  hotel  cofiee-room.  Apropos  of 
this  transition  from  its  original  desti- 
nation, an  amusing  incident  is  re- 
lated—an instance  of  our  modem 
Bip-van-Winkle-ism.  A  swarthy 
stranger,  'bearded  like  a  pard,' 
walked  into  the  mess-room,  rang 
the  bell,  took  n^  a  newspaper,  and 
throw  himself  mto  an  easy-chair, 
with  all  the  nonchalance  of  'the 
world's  tired  denizen.'  Supposing 
him  to  be  an  officer's  guest,  or  an 
Lidian  military  hero,  tho  mess- 
waiters  promptly  complied  with  bis 
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oiders,  and  he  was  soon  seated  at  a 
smokiQg  beefsteak^  with  oysters  and 
all  the  other  concomitants  nsnallv 
leqnired  by  an  Englishman  fresh 
from  foreign  climes.    Anon,  how- 
ever, the  ofScers  of  the  establish- 
ment began  to  drop  in  from  the 
mnsketiy   practioe-gronnd,    where 
they  had  been  actiTcly  engaged  in 
ball-practice;    and   the    strangcr^s 
ears  were  regaled  with  wondrous 
etories  of  nnnumbered  rounds  of 
hall  ammunition    expended,    'and 
hovr  one  wing  had  beaten  the  other 
hollow  in  their    volley-firing/   al- 
though it  was   admitted  that  the 
other  had   made   more   'hits'  in 
'skinnishing/     while    both    sides 
agreed  that  the  *  file-iiring  had  been 
maryellously  accurate/  et  hoc  genus 
(mne.    The  man's  appetite  began  to 
fiiil  him  during  this  terrible  recapitu- 
lation. Dropping  his  knife  and  fork, 
he  slowly  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked 
himfielf  if  it  was  not  all  a  dream, 
or  had  England  been  really  invaded 
by  the  Yankees — as  so  often  promised 
—during  his  absence,  and  a  devas- 
tating war  been  raging  on  its  soil ! 
Explanations  of  course  ensued,  and 
this  pilgrim  who  had  returned  from 
some '  sleepy  hollow '  in  '  the  under 
world,'  bowed  himself  out  of  his 
ci-tlevant   hostelry   with   the   best 
'grace '  he  could  muster,  after  hav- 
ing partaken  of  a  hearty  meal  at  the 
expense  of  her  Majesty's  School  of 
Musketry. 

Leaving  the  mess-room,  a  long 
corridor  brings  us  to  a  large  hand- 
some room,  72  by  3  3  feet,  with  a  lofty 
modem  Italian  ceiling,  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns.  This  was  the 
ball-room  in '  the  light  of  other  days.' 
The  scene  is  changed  now,  and  it 
serves  as  tiie  lecture-room  of  the 
School  of  Musketry,  better  known 
to  those  who  have  gone  through  a 
coMise  of  musketry  training  by  the 
nickname  of  tiie  Agony,  or  Back- 
room— a  title  earned  from  the  fiict  of 
its  being  the  scene  of  all  the  crucial 
examinations  through  which  a  mus- 
ketry candidate  must  pass  before 
receiving  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion as  an  instructor  in  the  science 
of  rifle  shooting.  Here  is  the 
ominous  black  board,  before  which 
Ro  many  unfortunates  have  stood 
in  confounded  dismay  at  the  dis- 


covery of  their  incompetence  to 
'  lecture' — their  feces  each '  a  tablet 
of  unutterable  thoughts.' 

Here  are  strange  and  curious 
models  with  which  the  neophyte  is 
supposed  to  illustrate  his  subject. 
Hero  are  glass  cases  containing 
every  possible  form,  material,  and 

grinciple  of  projectile  which  the 
uman  mind  has  devised  or  in- 
vented, from  the  days  of  Eobins  to 
Whitworth.  Here  a  Blakely  can- 
non-shot, brought  from  Fort  Simiter, 
into  the  solid  rivetment  ol  which  it 
is  said  to  have  penetrated  three  feet, 
and  not  looking  much  the  worse  for 
the  hard  butting — like  the  negro's 
skull  after  experimenting  in  liko 
manner  on  a  stone  cheese  by  mis- 
take. 

The  walls  are  fitted  with  racks,  in 
which  are  arranged  specimens  of  tho 
fire-arms  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
times,  almost  from  the  first '  Satanic ' 
specimen,  described  by  the  poet 
Milton — '  hollow  engines,  long  and 
round,'  used  in  the  war  of  heaven, 
at  all  events  from  the  first  rude 
'  hande  gunne  *  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  all  but  perfect  *  Westley 
Bichards '  breech-loader  of  the  pro* 
sent  day. 

The  walls  are  further  decorated 
with  quaint  and  curious  cartoons  of 
the  valiant  musketeers  and  stalwart 
arquebuseers  of  the  Old  Mortality. 

Amongst  other  luxuries  of  the 
establishment — if  we  can  include  the 
agony  room  in  this  category— there 
is  one  unheard  of  heretofore  in  the 
annals  of  barrack  life;  there  are 
here  two  large  salt-water  swimming 
baths,  for  the  special  use  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers.  Fleetwood 
must  therefore  be  considered  a 
sanatorium  of  the  army,  where  the 
men  at  least  are  tempted  to  acquire 
cleanliness,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
substitute  for  godliness,  and  tm- 
qucstionably  very  much  needed  in 
the  army  as  a  promoter  of  health,  of 
which  personal  cleanliness  is  tho 
first  rule.  A  clean  shave  and 
cropped  hair  are  all  that  we  insist 
on,  and  consequently  a  march  or  a 
drill  of  the  soldiers  does,  not  im- 
pregnate the  air  with  the  'spice  of 
Araby,'  or  the  refreshing  emana- 
tions of  Piesse  and  Lubin,  of  Bond 
Street. 
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Apropos  of  linpr  luitlis  ofricct- 
wood,  ])('rh;i])s  tliu  time  will   coiiio 
whou  in  ]iuil::tioii  of  the  Fniicli,  jls 
in  nliJKfst  all  onr  military  iinprnvo- 
mciits,  swiinniint;  will  W>  tauirht  to 
tlie  men  an  a  ]>art  of  tln'ir  drill  and 
niilitixry     truininL^       Tliu     rrciicli 
toach  all  tho  nu'cssaiy  m()vcinciit.s 
before  the  men  po  into  tho  water ; 
and  in  tlui  water  tliey  are  practised 
in  perfonnin^^  all  tht^  feats  retiuirod 
in   actual   warfani,    carrying    their 
arms  and  aoeontremcnts  in  a  variety 
of  ways  according  to  the  sup}>ose(l 
cin^nnistances  of  a  canijiaign.     It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  im])ort- 
ance  of  this  aqnatic  training  in  tho 
French  army.     If  all. the  men  l)e 
not  thus  trained,  for  the  l>enetit  at 
least  of  their  liealth,  at  least  wo 
might  have    a  certain  number  of 
men  in  every  battalion  tlins  rendered 
amphibious  for    tho    well  -  known 
contingencies  of  a  campaign.     In- 
stances have  occurred  where  swim- 
ming soldiers  have  crossed  a  river 
to  surprise  a  hostile  position,  and 
facilitate  a  disembarkation. 

In  order  still  further  to  propitiate 
tho  goddess  Hygiene,  an  Artesian 
well  is  being  simk  in  tho  adjoining 
barrack  square,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  an  abundant  supply  of 
that  most  necessary  element— pure 
water— the  water  at  present  obtain- 
able having  a  slightly  brackish 
savour,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  sea.  The  contractor  has  en- 
gaged to  sink  a  shaft  600  feet  deep, 
and  deeper  still — in  fact,  even  to 
China,  as  tho  Yankees  say,  should 
tho  skulking  element  elude  Mm  at 
that  profundity.  The  boring  has 
already  advanced  to  a  depth  over 
500  feet,  without  any  signs,  however, 
of  either  rock  or  its  usual  concomi- 
tant, water ;  so  that  this  Fleetwood 
well  may  yet  rival  in  depth  the  far- 
famed  Artesian  well  at  Passy,  and 
make  a  respectable  '  figure '  in  the 
earth's  radius. 

Such  are  tho  salient  points  in  the 
material  arrangement  of  this  esta- 
blishment 

The  special  object  of  the  School 
of  Musketry  is  to  train  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  for  the 
post  of  musketry  instnictors  in  their 
several  corps  and  battalions.  For 
this  purpose,  therefore,  are  officers 


ami  detachnicnts  from  different 
regiments  sent,  from  time  to  time, 
to  1k'  exercis<*d  throughout  a  syste- 
matic course  of  rifio  instruction, 
theoreiieiil  and  practical. 

On  a  future  occtvsion  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  impart  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  what  is  done  in  this 
res]>e('t,  together  with  some  details 
regarding  the  soldiere'  barracks 
recently  erected,  and  the  superb 
ranges  for  shooting.  In  tho  mean- 
time wo  cannot  do  bettor  than  give, 
in  conclusion,  the  sul)6tance  of  a 
General  Order,  recently  issued  by 
the  Horse  Guards,  for  tho  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  a  course  of  instruction 
at  either  School  of  Musketry — Hytho 
or  Fleetwood. 

Classes  for  musketry  instruction 
ai-e  formed  at  the  Schools  of  Mus- 
ketry, at  tho  under -mentioned 
dates : — 

ist  Term— 3rd  January.— ^> cm? 

('lass  for  40  wljiitarda  and 
100  sergeants,  one-half  of 
whom  will  1x3  drawn  from 
Militia  and  Volunteers. 
2nd  Term— 9th  February.— Kegu- 
lar  course  for   60  officxirs 
and  280  men,  including  5 
officers  and  40  sergeants  of 
Militia  and  Volunteers. 
3rd  Term— 14th  April.— Regular 
course  as  above,  5  places 
being  reserved  for  officers 
of  Militia  and  Volunteers. 
4th  Term  — 17th   June.  — Short 
course  for  a  class  of  100 
Volunteers. 
5th  Term— 21  st  July. — Same  as 

third. 
6tli  Term  —  20th  September.— 

Same  as  fourth. 
The  adjutant  of  a  Volunteer  corps, 
or  an  administrative  regiment,  when 
duly  qualified  by  the  possession  of  a 
certificate  from  a  school  of  musketry, 
is  to  be  considered  the  regular  in- 
structor of  musketry  of  the  corps  or 
administrative  regiment,  but  it  is 
competent  for  a  commanding  officer 
to  employ  as  additional  instructors 
any  officers  or  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  corps  or  regiment 
who  may  be  properly  quaUfied  for 
the  duty. 
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NOT  FOB  YOU. 

YOU  toll  me  I  must  hear  you  speak : 
What  you  would  say  I  know ; 
It  brought  the  rose  to  this  pale  cheek. 
From  Am  lips  long  ago ! 

'I  love  you !'  you  would  tell  me  this : 

Must  then  our  converse  end  ? 
You  have  interpreted  amiss 

The  feelings  of  a  friend. 

Love  once  on  these  poor  lips  of  mine 

Has  set  his  sacred  seal, — 
A  pledge  that  I  will  ne'er  resign. 

Though  vainly  pledged,  I  feel ! 

Against  my  other's  wish  I  loved. 

Against  my  mother's  will ; 
FflJse,  as  they  prophesied,  he  proved. 

And  yet — I  love  him  still ! 

And  so  I  was  alone — alone ! 

For  years  I  had  not  heard 
One  accent  fond,  one  gentle  tone. 

One  cheering  kindly  word. 

You  came !  your  noble  nature  brought. 

An  all  unhoped-for  balm 
Of  sympathy,  and  pitying  thought. 

And  councils  wise  and  calm. 

But,  ah !  too  well  I  saw,  at  length — 

I  fdt — ^'twould  end  in  this. 
And  yet  my  poor  heart  lacked  the  strength 

To  turn  from  that  brief  bliss. 

I  smiled — the  smile  was  not  for  you ; 

I  sighed — ^not  yours  the  sigh ; 
One  love  for  me,  my  whole  life  through, 

Sufficeth  till  I  die. 

Yet  o'er  the  bitter — bitter  past. 

You  flung  a  garland  sweet ; 
I  prized  it  though  it  might  not  last, — 

Forgive  the  poor  deceit 

Forgive  me  for  the  selfish  fears. 

That  kept  me  mute  so  long ; 
Let  me  wash  out  with  these  hot  tears. 

The  memory  of  the  wrong. 

But  all  your  hoi)e  to  win  my  love. 

For  ever,  friend,  resign ; 
Onward  for  aye  apart  we  move, 

You  your  way,  and  I  mine ! 
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MISS  MOrtTON'S  IVIIKCE  PIES. 


I. 

AT  five  nimTitcs  to  ciirht  yro- 
ciscly,  oil  tlic  laoniiii.u'  of  J>o- 
ccmlxtr  tlu3  21st,  1S4-,  a  davk-liairiHl 
dainscl  ('iitcrftl  a  i'(;oiii  wliuso  l''irii:- 
tui't!  iiulifalnl  iMtlu-r  a  lawyer's  or 
an  iiirl'.itcvt's  oWh^v-  tliaii  tlio  boudfii- 
ol'  ii  >vc'altliv  voiuiir  woiiuui  ^\]io  luul 

•      •  •  ' 

just  cuni])lcU'd  Imt  t\\\uty-l"i)urili 
year.  Tlio  ivniin,  t(M),  \\as  sinall, 
W'lion  coiiipaR'il  witli  tlio  size  of  the 
niniision.  It  was  oiuj  of  those  siuig 
nouks  iiitoTV'liich  Uw.  owners  of  great 
houses  love  to  escape,  as  a  refuge 
from  the  solitary  va-^tncss  of  their 
Btato  apartments. 

(She  looked  round  the  room,  and 
pave  half  a  iSigli — not  a  sigh  of  sor- 
row, but  of  patiunt  weariness.  E  very- 
thing  wa.s  singularly  utihtariau  to 
belong  to  an  elegant  unmarried 
woman.  There  were  hook-cases 
containing  gazetteers,  dictionaries, 
and  acts  of  parliament,  but  not 
a  single  smart-bound  entertaining 
work ;  not  one  novel,  poem,  or  book 
of  prints. 

The  only  ornaments  which  tem- 
pered the  business-like  severity  of 
the  place  w-ere,  in  the  middle  of  the 
large  table,  an  old  china  jar  with  a 
bouquet  of  laurustinas  and  monthly 
roses,  and  at  the  window  which 
faced  the  south,  a  small  antique 
caxved  oak  bench,  which  was  oceu- 
l)icd  by  a  cage  containing  a  pair  of 
BiskiiLS,  and  flanked  on  each  side  l>y  a 
large  camellia,  one  covered  witli  pure 
white,  the  other  ^^'ith  bright  crimson 
blossoms.  As  daylight  brightened 
the  little  tenants  of  the  cage  woke 
up.  The  male  bird  began  his  soft 
and  ready  song,  always  cheerful 
and  never  noisy.  The  hen  peeped 
through  the  w^ires  of  her  cage,  calling 
to  her  mistress  to  notice  her  as  plain- 
ly as  the  voice  of  bird  could  speak. 

*  Ah,  yes !  I  know  what  ?/o?^ 
want,'  said  the  lady,  rising,  and 
taking  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the 
elder-tree  from  a  little  lx)x  that  stood 
on  the  bench.  *  I  wish  everybody's 
wants  were  as  easily  supphed.' 

An  old  servant,  not  in  hvery,  with 
white,  not  powdered,  hair,  slowly 
opened  the  door.    '  Good  morning. 


^liss  Morton,'  ho  isaid,  with  a  bow. 
*  if  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Saunders 
is  liere.' 

i^e  it  recorded  that  our  heroine 
ex])ected  her  ]HTsonal  attendants  to 
wish  her  gcxxl  nun-ning  eveiy  day, 
wliich  salutation  she  punctually  re- 
turiii-d. 

'  Cioi)d  morning,  Eobert,'  replied 
the;  laiiy,  cordially. 

'  Come  in,  dear  sir,*  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  person  out- 
side. *  Good  morning  to  you,  and 
a  good  stock  of  courage.  The 
shortest  day  will  be  hai-dly  long 
enough  for  what  we  have  to  do.' 

'  A  good  morning  to  you,  madam, 
and  best  wishes  also.  Tlie  wed- 
ding, 1  presume,  still  remains  fixed 
for  tlie  twenty-fourth  ?* 

'  Of  course,  dear  sir.  It  has  been 
so  arranged,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  changing  it.  It  seems  sudden, 
though,  as  the  day  draws  nigh.  On 
Christmas  Eve — I  can  hardly  l>e- 
lieve  it — I  take  unto  myself  a  lord 
and  master.' 

'  A  good  lord,  madam,  who  makes 
you  Liuly  Farlington,  with  a  count- 
ess's coronet  in  certain  prosjTCct. 
Not  a  master,  madam — which  you 
do  not  want — ^but  a  husband  and  a 
friend— of  which  you  do  really  stand 
in  need.* 

'  It  is  true,  dear  sir,'  replied  tlic 
lady,  gravely ;  *  although  I  have 
found  true  and  good  friends  m 
yourself  and  that  worthy  woman 
Curtis.' 

'  We  are  only  faithful  servants, 
madam ;  we  are  confidential  attend- 
ants. Miss  Morton ;  we  simply  form 
part  of  your  suite.  We  are  too  old, 
as  well  as  too  far  below  you  in  birth 
and  wealth  to  aspire  to  more.  You 
will  soon  enjoy  equal  companion- 
ship.' 

The  lady  was  al)out  to  make  some 
reply,  when  the  clock  in  the  central 
turret  struck  eight,  with  slow  and 
dehbcrate  strokes,  as  if  exemplifying 
its  own  motto — *  fbbtina  le>tk.* 
At  tiio  third  stroke  the  door  again 
opened  to  admit  an  upright  elderly 
lady  dressed  in  russet  silk,  with  a 
pale  and  wrinkled  countenanoe  ani- 
mated by  clear  grey  eyes.    A  pro- 
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foam  of  flaxen  hair,  which  set  up 
a  stoat  lesistance  to  tamiiig  grey, 
was  soimoanted  hy  a  cap  preten- 
iioos  through  the  quality  of  its  lace, 
and  pictoraque  and  dressy  by  its 
ample  lappets.  She  had  once  been 
very  hanasome;  and  the  comforting 
persuasion  that  she  was  handsome 
still— for  her  time  of  life— shed  a 
placid  complacency  oyer  her  coun- 
teimnce.  This  matronly  person  was 
followed  by  old  Robert  bearing  a 
well-filled  tray,  whose  contents  he 
arranged  on  the  small  table  and 
the  dumb  waiter,  and  then  retired. 

'  Good  morning,  Curtis/  said  the 
younger  lady  to  her  dame  de  com'- 
jpognie,  affectionately  kissing  her  on 
either  cheek,  as  if  she  had  been 
her  aunt  or  her  mother.  'Quite 
weU?  Punctual  as  usual  with  break- 
£ut  on  business  days.  Do  you  join 
ns,  dear  sir?' 

'  I  thank  yon  much,  madam ;  but 
I  hare  abeady  breakfiausted.' 

'  With  your  habitual  economy  of 
time,  dear  sir.' 

Of  the  three  persons  here  closeted 
together,  the  youngest,  Angelica 
Paileigh  Morton,  was  one  of  those 
heiresses  in  whose  personality  seve- 
lal  fortunes  naturally  converge,  ex- 
actly as  mountain  streams,  which 
find  no  other  outlet,  contribute  to 
ibnn  a  lake.  She  was  an  only  child ; 
her  parents,  Walter  and, Angelica 
Farleigh,  had  followed  each  other 
lapidly  to  the  grave  when  she 
was  but  ten  years  old.  From  them 
she  inherited  the  Madderley  Park 
estate,  together  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  subdance.  A  great  uncle  and 
two  maiden  aunts  on  her  mother's 
side  bequeathed,  the  former,  landed 
property  in  Scotland,  the  latter  wide 
estg^  in  Wales,  requesting  her  to 
add  to  her  paternal  patronymic  their 
£unily  name  of  Morton.  These  pos- 
sessions, well  nursed  during  a  long 
ininority,  produced  a  revenue  befit- 
ting a  peerage,  and  attracted  many 
an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  their 
owner.  Poor  Angelica  would  have 
heen  puzzled  to  choose,  if  only  from 
the  number  of  suitors-  to  choose 
&Mn.  But  she  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  misfortunes  and  miseries  of 
heiresses  who  had  married  scamps, 
that  at  one  time,  in  despair,  she  mul 
seziofas  thought  of  escaping  that 


danger  by  taking  sonowfiil  refuge 
in  maidenhood  for  life.  She  had  no 
near  relations  to  whose  advice  she 
could  listen ;  distant  cousins  might 
only  confinn  her  resolution,  as  ulti- 
mately tending  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Saunders,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  her  that  the 
heir  to  an  earldom,  six  years  older 
than  herself,  an  active  member  of 
parliament,  and  holding  an  imder^ 
secretaryship  in  the  ministry,  with 
a  handsome  person  and  gentlemanly 
tastes,  really  presented  a  suitable 
match  and  reasonable  prospects  of 
happiness.  After  three  months'  he- 
sitation Lord  Farlington's  offer  had 
heea  formally  accepted. 

The  confidentiid  adviser,  whose 
counsel  had  turned  the  scale  be- 
tween matrimony  and  old-nudden- 
hood,  had  managed  the  Madderley 
Park  estate  bdore  Angelica  was 
bom.  With  her  earliest  reoolleo- 
tions  were  associated  his  periodical 
audiences  in  her  fiEither's  study;  he 
was  tall  and  ruddy  then ;  as  tall  and 
ruddy,  though  slightly  stooping, 
now.  Upwards  of  sixty,  he  was  yet 
hale  and  vigorous,  owing,  he  said,  to 
his  carrying  out  the  maxim, '  Early 
to  bed,  and  early  to  rise;'  wim 
other  fiEivourable  circumstances, 
doubtless,  combined.  He  had  re- 
ceived Angelica  from  her  parents 
almost  as  a  sacred  charge,  and  he 
regarded  the  furtherance  of  her  in- 
terests as  nearly  a  parental  duty. 
His  intercourse  with  her  was  marked 
by  great  respect  From  the  mo- 
ment of  her  becoming  the  repre- 
sentative of  so  much  wealth,  he 
mostly  addressed  the  girl  as  'Ma- 
dam.' Nor  was  his  outward  respect 
a  piece  of  acting.  He  found  in  her 
a  rectitude  of  mind,  a  decision  of 
chu*acter,  and  a  love  of  justice  which 
it  delighted  him  to  recognize  in  the 
daughter  of  the  house  he  had  served 
so  long.  On  her  part  there  could 
only  bd  reverence  and  attachment 
for  so  old  and  so  faithful  a  friend. 
She  very  rarely  addressed  him  by 
name,  but  conferred  upon  him  the 
official  title  of  '  Dear  sir,'  occasion- 
ally expanded  into '  My  dear  sir.' 

The  lady  whom  Angelica  ad- 
dressed as  'Curtis,'  had  been  her 
governess  at  the  time  of  her  parents' 
death;  and,  with  her  guardians' 
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ctm^uit,  Avhon  th(>  call  for  "tuition 
ccasod,  ]nn\  oontiinn-d  witli  hor 
ever  sin<v  jls  cliiiiHToii,  roinj^anioii, 
and  lVJ(nd.  Ihiriiicc  an  illness, 
throu^^li  Avliicli  slu'  had  nursed  the 
cliild,  'Miss'  Curtis  liad  Ixcu  fil»- 
breviated  into  Curti-;,  simply  to  save 
weak  br- ath.  The  alibrijvialion 
survived  the  woaknc^v,  but  only  in 
private  intircourse.  lietore  visitors 
and  theVorld  in  ^eneml,  Miss  Curtis 
alwavs  received  tlie  s])insterlv  title 
to  wliieh  slie  had  a  ri;j;ht  as  a  ])ower 
in  tlio  establishment.  Ik-sides  her 
yoiuig  cliarpe,  Angelica,  Miss  Curtis 
had  no  friends  or  relations  slio  much 
c<ared  for,  or  who  she  believed  cared 
much  for  her.  A  long  residence  in 
an  aristocratic  mansion  gradually 
estranges  its  inmates  from  their  old 
accjuaintances  without.  She  had 
once  had  a  lover,  a  promising  young 
clergyman,  and  had  even  engaged  to 
marry  him ;  but  the  doctors  sent 
him  to  Italy,  for  a  chest  complaint, 
and  he  died  on  his  way  thitlier  at 
Thun,  in  Switzerland.  Y(?ars  after- 
wards, while  on  a  tour  in  that  coun- 
try with  lier  pupil,  they  went  un- 
accountably out  of  their  way,  and 
visited  Thun,  although  not  in  their 
itinerary.  While  Angelica  was  ad- 
miring the  famous  view  from  the 
cemetery,  gazing  at  the  white  Blumlis 
Alp  and  the  dark-green  Niesen,  poor 
^ILss  Curtis,  regardless  of  their 
glories,  was  shedding  bitter  tears 
over  a  modest  grave. 

'  As  you  do  not  partake  of  our 
meal/  Sliss  Morton  said,  *  perhaps, 
dear  sir,  while  Curtis  and  1  are  de- 
spatching oiur  tea  and  toast,  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  run  your  eye 
through  that  pile  of  letters,  and  give 
me  your  opinion  about  them.  Only 
twenty-seven  begging  letters  in  the 
course  of  one  week !  Application s — 
apjxials  to  my  generosity,  they  call 
them ;  sometimes  even,  debts  duo 
by  the  rich  to  the  poor,  loans  to  the 
Lord,  and  so  forth.  But  in  all  cases, 
I  am  expected  to  give;  which  I 
would. do  willingly,  as  far  as  my 
means  go,  supposing  the  object  to 
be  worthy.  You,  dear  sir,  have 
taught  me  to  say  "No,"  when  the 
object  appears  to  be  unworthy ;  and 
a  very  useful  little  word  it  is.  We 
fill  a  hard  position,  do  we  heiresses. 
We  wish  to  do  good ;  and  we  dare 


not  stir  a  step,  fur  fear  of  committin.c; 
bhuiders.  We  are  afraid  to  marry, 
atVaid  to  give,  afraid  to  make  now 
or  intimate  aecjuaintane^^s.  AVe  arc 
a  bootv  to  be  semmbled  for.  Every 
man's  hand  is  raised  against  us; 
and  what  stramrer  we  can  trust,  avc 
kuow  not.  You  must  recognise  the 
han(h\Titing  of  several  of  them?' 

*  Perfectly,  madam.  This ;  and 
this,  for  instiince.' 

*  1  have  double-crossed  those  which 
require  no  further  notice.  Please  to 
cause  inquiry  to  1x3  made  into  thoui 
which  are  crossed  only  once.  On 
the  others,  I  have  marked  the  sums 
I  think  wc  might  give.' 

*  Amongst  these  applications  for 
nssistimce,'  the  old  steward  observed, 
'  I  expected  to  have  seen,  and  wish 
I  had  seen,  one  from  your  neiih- 
boui's,  the  Triumell  family.  I'heir 
seven  acres  of  land  have  always  l)eon 
mortgaged,  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
lx.'r  anything.  The  father's  long 
illness  and  death,  the  son's  accident 
with  his  broken  collarlK)ne,  the 
failure  of  their  ix)tato  crop  by  this 
new  and  mysterious  disease,  and 
other  misfortunes,  which  never  come 
single,  must  have  reduced  them 
greatly.  They  have  lately  involved 
their  little  property  still  more  deeply, 
and  have  fallen,  I  suspect,  into  very 
bad  hands.  Henry  Trimnell,  you 
remember,  madam,  voted  against 
you  at  the  last  election.  It  was  not 
his  will.  He  was  forced  to  it  by  the 
party  who  will  come  down  upon  him 
with  a  crash  before  very  long.' 

'  Poor  fellow !  We  6iust  try  and 
help  him.' 

'  The  only  way  to  help  him,  Jliss 
Farleigh  Morton,  is  to  get  posseswon 
of  his  land,  and  let  him  remain  on  it 
as  your  tenant.  Besides,  ever  since 
I  iiavci  known  Madderley,  it  has 
l)een  as  constant  a  tradition  with  the 
family  that  the  Ti-imneU's  Seven 
Acres  ought  to  belong  to  the  Hall 
Estate,  as  it  is  with  Eussia  to  take 
Constimtinople.  You  own  the  whole 
parish,  except  his  little  pateh.  He 
and  you  are  the  sole  pansliioners 
who  have  rights  on  the  common; 
that  is,  the  common  belongs  to  two 
persons  only.  When  you  have  ob- 
tained his  seven  acres  and  liis  com- 
mon rights,  you  will  carry  your  belt 
of  trees  outside  him,  and  will  have 
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•be  irhole  paiish  within  a  ring-fence. 

If  I  see  Clearly,  the  thing  may  he 
done  before  a  month  is  over/ 

'  The  annexation  of  the  Trimnell's 
SeTen  Acres,  dear  sir,  is  one  of  the 
&w  points  about  which  we  differ. 
1  don't  want  their  land.  It  is  not 
Gontigaoas  to  mine,  but  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  highway  road.  I 
am  in  a  ring-fenoe  already,  /like 
the  common  as  it  is.  You  want  to 
enclose  and  encircle  it  with  a  strip  of 
stifling  plantation,  idthough  we  are 
oTerdone  with  trees.  When  I  am 
tired  of  the  park,  and  want  air,  I  go 
up  to  the  common,  and  can  breathe 
&^ly.  As  to  the  fiunily  traditional 
policy,  it  is  a  mere  lawyer's  or  land- 
agent's  notion.  It  is  unjust  and 
grasping,  and  I  do  not  adopt  it' 

'Ton  are  your  own  mistress, 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton,'  the  steward 
replied  with  slight  vexation.  '  I 
amy  do  my  duly  as  your  man  of 
bosinesB,  when  I  watch  every  cir- 
cnmstanoe  likely  to  improve  the 
estate.  But  you  may  quiet  any 
scraples  by  being  assured  that 
Henry  Trinmell  must  either  come  to 
yon  at  last,  or  go  to  fiir  worse  grief.* 

'  I  hope  not,  most  sincerely.' 

'  Tour  hope,  madam,  will  be  dis- 
appointed. His  &te  is  as  certain  as 
^t  of  the  lamb  in  the  grasp  of  the 
volf.  He  is  turning  over  in  his 
mind  all  sorts  of  desperate  measures. 
He  talks  of  going  to  Australia,  with 
bis  younger  brother  and  the  wreck 
of  his  property:  he  won't  go  to 
Anstraha,  oecause  he  won't  leave 
bis  mother  to  die  here  alone.  The 
Evil  One  has  tempted  him  to  marry 
the  Widow  Smithson,  who  has  been 
making  up  to  him  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  whose  property  would 
set  him  all  right  again.  He  won't 
many  the  Widow  Smithson;  1)0- 
GaiLse  he  is  too  fond  of  Susan  Bloki^ 
Spsan  Blake  being  equally  fond  of 
bim.  No  doubt,  he  has  seriously 
^ught  of  enlisting,  likewise  of 
banging  and  drowning ;  but  he  has 
good  sense  enough  to  see  that  neither 
soldiering  nor  self-destruotion  will 
greatly  better  his  plight  Like 
other  people  at  their  wits'  end,  he 
looks  earnestly  for  a  loop-hole  of 
escape,  finds  none,  and  stops  where 
he  is.' 

MiflB  Morton   merely   observed. 


'  We  shall  see.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
him  indeed.  To  change  the  subject, 
were  you  able,  dear  sir,  to  complete 
the  little  affiur  I  mentioned  ?' 

'  Certainly,  madam.  Here  axe  the 
papers  at  your  disposal.' 

'  Capital  I  Curtis,  this  concerns 
you.  My  change  of  position  com- 
pels me  to  look  to  my  expenses.  You 
remain  with  us,  you  know,  exactly 
on  the  old  footing,  but  your  stipend 
is  to  be  reduced  one  half.' 

'Indeed!'  exclaimed  the  lady  com- 
pauion,  in  utter  astonishment  '  Cer- 
tainly, if  need  were,  after  so  many 
happy  years,  I  would  willingly  re- 
main with  you  without  any  remune- 
ration whatever.  My  littie  patri- 
mony and  my  savings  have  made  me 
what  people  call " independent" — as 
if  any  one  in  this  world  were  inde- 
pendent of  others!  But  may  I 
mquire.  Miss  Morton,  whether  you 
intend  carrying  out  the  same  reduc- 
tion throughout  your  establishment  ? 
I  fear  they  will  not  take  it  so  quietiy 
as  I  do.' 

'  I  can't  afford  it,  dear  Curtis. 
Listen  a  moment!  We  are  too 
busy  to-day  to  waste  our  time  in 
mystification.  You  have  borne  my 
caprices  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  you  have  never  had  more  than 
the  ioo2.  a-year  which  *was  your 
salary  as  governess.  But  I  cannot 
tell  how  you  will  agree  with  my 
husband;  so  I  wish  you  to  be  at 
least "  independent "  of  him  and  me. 
You  are  down  for  a  trifle  in  my  will, 
but  I  mean  to  keep  you  out  of  that 
as  long  as  I  can,  even  if  my  present 
will  were  not  likely  to  be  good  for 
nothing  a  few  days  hence.  From 
the  first  of  January  next,  forward, 
you  will  therefore  receive,  firom  Mr. 
Saunders,  no  more  than  fifty  pounds 
per  annum ;  but  hero  is  an  annuity 
for  your  life  of  200I.  a-ywir,  the  first 
half-yearly  payment  of  which  will 
be  due  to  you  on  the  first  of  January 
next.  There!  Are  you  very  cruelly 
treated?  Don't  say  a  word.  Leave 
Mr.  Saunders  and  myself  to  our 
work,  and  try  and  keep  my  brides- 
maids down  stairs  in  order.  Their 
break&st-bell  will  soon  be  ringing. 
When  we  have  quite  done,  I  wm 
join  you  in  the  little  drawing-room. 
So  now  good-bye,  my  good  old 
friend.' 
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II. 

Tho  roa<lor  vill  hartlly  care  to 
know  tlio  arraii^'ciiM'iits  made,  tbc 
dociuiicut.s  !p)iio  tlii'OUi:!i,  the  pro- 
jects (lisciisvd  by  the  (jueeii  of  tlio 
domain  and  her  j^ccrctary  of  state. 
There  was  ])l(nty  of  dust  wijted  ull* 
bundles  of  ]>a}>ers,  plmty  of  red  ta])0 
to  tie  an<l  untie,  pliiity  <jf  Miniatures 
to  atlix,  jjlenty  of  avlditiuu  and  sul)- 
traetiou  to  W  dont*.  The  work  went 
on  .till  after  lujiclieon,  of  A\hicli  a 
m(Klest  KUifi)l\  w.Ls  brought  up  l)y 
Robert,  and  liastily  sliand  by  tho 
parties  in  council.  On  returning  to 
remove  what  was  left  of  the  repast, 
Eoliert  annoimeed  the  arrival  of  a 
mci^senger,  a  London  jeweller  in 
l)ers()n,  wlio  had  l)een  despatched  by 
Lord  Farlington  with  a  liandsonio 
cav^ket,  which  ho  was  to  deliver  to 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton's  self. 

'  What  is  his  name  T 

*  Mr.  Poynter,  ma'am,  of  the  firm 
of  Riunble  and  Poyntor, Street.' 

*  Curious !  Tliey  are  my  o'wn  jewc  'I- 
lers.  liequest  liim  to  do  me  the 
favour  to  join  tlie  ladies  downstairs 
at  luncheon.  1  will  como  tlio  instant 
I  am  at  liberty.' 

Stciidy  ix.'rseveranco  will  level 
mountains.  At  last  Mr.  Saunders's 
portfolio  was  closed:  the  lady  was 
tree. 

*  Apropos  of  Lord  Farlington,'  slio 
said,  rising  from  her  chair ;  *  he  is 
to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-tliird,  ho  hopes  not  later  than 
three  o'clock,  which  will  still  hQ 
broad  daylight.  The  arches  of  wel- 
come, erected  over  the  road  at  tlie 
boundary  of  the  jiroi)erty  and  at  tho 
entrance  of  the  i)ark,  were  very  pretty 
on  paper,  but  look  somewhat  mcagi-e 
when  executed.  I  wish  to  have  them 
filled  out  with  a  heavier  garnishing 
of  evergreens.  Be  so  good,  dear  sir, 
08  to  see  Henry  Trimnell  and  his 
brother,  and  rcKjuest  them  to  cai-ry 
out  that  intention.  lie  has  good 
taste  in  garden  decoration,  and  will 
do  it  well.  Ho  will  find  plenty  of 
materials  in  tho  pheasant  coverts, 
and  ^he  may  send  in  his  bill  imme- 
diately. Every  httle  will  be  a  help 
to  enable  him  to  meet  his  payments.' 

The  steward  shook  his  head,  as  if 
to  intiiDate  that  the  matter  was  hope- 
less.   '  Ho  will  bo  in  town/  ho  said. 


*dis]>osing  of  his  garden  produce, 
until,  late  in  tho  afternoon,  when  I 
will  make  a  i>onit  of  seeing  him.* 

*  Thank  you.  And  now,  dear  sir, 
let  us  go  and  look  at  this  new  proof 
of  ijiy  future  husband's  gallantry.' 

On  entering  the  little  drawing- 
room  they  found  an  ebony  casket 
1}  iug  in  state  in  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cular table,  and  surrounded  by  tho 
l>ri(l(smaids,  marslialleil  by  Miss 
(hirtis,  all  anxious  lor  a  peep  at  tho 
liiddrn  tri'iisures.  The  goldsmith, 
assisted  by  Hobert,  superintended 
the  ceremonial.  This  goldsmith, 
singidar  to  say,  wore  no  jewellery, 
cxcei)t  a  very  simple  watch-chain, 
and  that  not  of  the  latest  fashion. 
IS'o  rings  bedecked  his  fingers,  no 
pins  or  brooches  blazed  in  his  cravat 
ile  did  not  cari-y  half  the  stock  of 
his  shop  upon  his  person.  AVith  a 
res])ectful  }K)w,and  a  smile  of  recog- 
niticm,  ho  proceeded  to  business. 

Proilucing  a  paper  from  his  pocket- 
l>ook, '  This,'  he  said,  *  is  the  list  of 
articles  ordered  by  Lord  Farlington. 
^liss  Farleigh  Morton  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  key  and  have  the  kind- 
ness to  verify.  Tho  way  in  which 
the  casket  opens  is  a  very  simple 
secret— thus.' 

'  Give  vie  the  list,  to  read  aloud,' 
entreated  Lady  Jane  Ogilvie,  the 
youngest  of  the  bridesmaids.  '  Oyez, 
all  of  you.' 

'  "  Item ;  A  diamond  necklace,  to 
match  the  earrings  and  brooch  l>e- 
longing  to  Miss  Morton ; 

* "  Item ;  Two  antique  cameo  brace- 
lets, to  match  the  camcx)  necklace  be- 
longing to  Miss  Morton, "with  brooch; 

*  "  Item ;  A  complete  set  of  coral 
ornaments,  Greek  pattern,  set  in 
gold ; 

' "  Item ;  An  emerald  and  diamond 
guard-ring,  with  brooch  and  chir- 
rings of  the  same,  to  match."  ' 

'isot  a  single  ixiarll'  exclaimed 
Eleanor  ^I'Dougall,  the  eldest  brides- 
maid, a  black  -  haii'ed,  blue -eyed 
daughter  of  the  North. 

*1  beg  yoiu*  pardon,  ladies,'  Mr. 
Poynter  pohtely  interposed.  *0n 
turning  over  the  hst  you  will  find 
other  items  mentioned  on  the  back.' 

'Ah,  yes  1 

'"Item;  Seven  strings  of  fine 
pearls,  to  be  arranged  according  to 
Miss  Morton's  wishes ; 
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'  "Item ;  A  green  yelvet  pone  em- 
broidered with  gold." ' 
'The  pnise  mentioned/  said  Mr. 

Fojnter^  '  is  contained  in  this  secret 

drawer;  bat  the  list  says  nothing  of 

its  oQQtents.    On  the  front,  you  ob- 
serve;, [ladies,  is  embroidered  £500; 

Lady  Farlington's  x^ocket- money. 

There  are  ten  ronleanx  of  fifty  sove- 
lei^^  each.  The  pnise  opens  with 
a  key  and  closes  with  a  spring.  Miss 
3Iorton  will  have  the  complaisance  to 
tai:e  the  key  and  comit  the  rouleaux. 
1  most  now  point  out  a  oontrivance 
ofLordFarlington'sown  suggestion. 
Yon  observe  this  little  gold  button ; 
aboTe  it  is  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
velyet,  showing  a  small  enamelled 
plate  marked  with  the  figures  £500. 
LfidyFarlington  is  supposed  to  take 
one  or  more  rouleaux  at  a  time.  By' 
taming  the  button  the  figures  are 
changed  to  £450,  £300,  and  so  on, 
showing  the  actual  contents  of  the 
parse.  But  when  the  last  rouleaux 
is  tak^  and  the  cypher  £0  is  dis- 
plfl^ed,  a  mechanical  contriyance 
prerents  the  purse  from  closing, 
lis  open  mouth  gives  Lord  Farling- 
ton  a  hint  that  the  time  is  come  to 
fill  it  again.' 

'Dehghtful!'  sighed  Edith  Man- 
aeiB,  the  second  bridesmaid;  'but 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  tales, 
hndegrooms  like  Lord  Farlington 
are  not  often  to  be  found.' 

'There  is  still  something  more,' 
Kr.  Foynter  added, '  not  on  the  list, 
if  Miss  Morton  will  condescend  to 
"^""^n^  the  purse/ 

'A  letter!  No.  An  unsealed  en- 
velope, directed  "  To  our  friend  Miss 
Coitis."  Satisfy  our  curiosity,  dear 
Curtis,  and  tell  us  at  once  what  it  is.' 

'  A  fifty-pound  note  I  How  gene- 
ions  and  kmd !' 

'  And  that,  I  believe,  is  all,'  said 
Mr.  Poynter.  'My  commission  is 
executed,  and  your  ladyship  will 
now  permit  me  to  take  my  Icava' 

'  I  am  no  ladyship  yet,'  said  Miss 
Morton,  smiling. 

'  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  you 
were,*  the  goldsmith  rejoined. 

'  Not  quite  exactly,  Mr.  Poynter/ 
interposed  little  Lady  Jane.  '  Even 
if  there  be  no  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  Hp,  it  is  better  when  the 
lip  is  on  the  cup  than—' 

She  chewed  herself,  blushing  at 


herown  sally.  Mr.  Poynter,  feeling 
he  was  stepping  on  tender  ground, 
made  his  escape  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Mr,  Saunders  shortly  fol- 
lowed his  example. 


m. 

The  guests  at  Madderley  Hall,  in- 
creased by  arrivals  during  the  after- 
noon, were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  few  gentlemen  present 
had  returned  from  the  dinner-table, 
and  tea  and  oofifee  were  going  their 
round. 

A  large  landed  proprietor,  at  home, 
if  he  attends  much  to  his  own  afbirs, 
has  not  even  his  evenings  to  himself  j 
but  is  obliged  to  hear  reports,  give 
audience,  and  decide  on  measures  at 
hours  which  more  lightly-burdened 
people  devote  entirely  to  relaxation. 
Miss  Morton  was  not  exempt  from 
the  penalties  [of  her  lot.  She  often 
had  to  leave  a  group  of  entertaining 
visitors  to  listen  to  what  the  doctor, 
the  curate,  or  the  village  lawyer  had 
to .  say.  These  consultations  were 
always  held  in  the  uttermost  comer 
of  the  drawing-room,  to  which  Lady 
Jane  consequently  gave  the  name  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  Chamber.  An 
unpractised  eye  would  have  seen 
nothing  in  it.  A  high-backed  sofa, 
facing  the  wall,  formed,  with  a  few 
chairs,  a  small  square  nook,  which 
imagination  might  easily  convert  into 
a  sort  of  vestry,  sepcurated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apurtment  Tins  sacred 
comer  was  rarely  entered  except  by 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  those  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  in  confidence. 
Seated  on  the  sofa,  with  her  back  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  she  there 
heard  what  people  had  to  say,  gave, 
her  reply,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Saunders  had 
emptied  his  cup,  a  look  from  Miss 
Morton  stmmioned  him  to  the  Coun- 
cil Comer.  Ho  there  informed  her 
that  the  arches  of  welcome  were 
likely  to  prosper  under  Trimnell's 
superintendence :  moreover,  that  the 
poor  young  man,  after  a  hard  struggle 
between  his  pride  and  his  poverty, 
had  made  a  clean  breast  of  all  his 
troubles,  had  confessed  his  debts  and 
difficulties,  had  told  how  he  became 
entangled  in  the  usurious  nets  of  a 
mon^- lending   'Party;'   how  his 
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mare  and  her  colt,  his  cow,  and  tlie 
hiiplonicnts  whercAvith  lie  gained  his 
hvolih()o<l  were  threatentHl  with  sei- 
zure by  the  Party;  that  "the  Party's 
main  object  was  to  get  the  land,  in 
order  to  sell  it  again  to  Miss  Morton 
(who,  the  Party  felt  sure,  was  deter- 
mined to  have  it)  at  an  exorbitant 
price ;  that  the  sale  of  tlie  land,  to 
mifuhxhj^  was  now  inevitable,  and 
therefore  that  he  (Trimnell)  hmi 
rather  Miss  Morton  took  tlie  land, 
with  its  incumbrances,  at  once,  and 
so  thwart  the  Party's  avaricious 
schemes.  To  which  he  (the  steward) 
had  agreed,  granting  favourable  con- 
ditions, with  the  promise  of  a  long 
lease.  *In  short,  madam,  within 
three  months,'  lie  concluded, '  seven 
acres  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
Madderley  estate.  You  may  cut  up 
tlie  common  into  fields,  and  the  sur- 
veyor may  make  a  new  map  showing 
the  enlarged  boundary.' 

'You  have  gone  a  little  Ix^yond 
your  credentials ;  but  never  mind,  it 
will  all  come  to  the  same  in  the  end. 
And  so  good  night,  dear  sir ;  I  thank 
you  much  in  tho  matter  of  the 
arches.' 

As  he  retired  the  four  bridesmaids 
made  their  way  into  the  lady's  sanc- 
tuary. 

'You  here!'  said  Angelica,  rising. 
'  You  and  I  can  talk  just  as  well  by 
the  fire.* 

'No  indeed!'  said  Lady  Jane. 
•  We  are  come  on  business.  It  must 
be  kept  a  secret.  Do  give  us  just 
one  minute.' 

'We  have  a  jiotition  to  present/ 
said  Edith  Manners, '  which  if  your 
Highness  will  deign  to  grant,  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray.' 

'  The  truth  is,  we  want  to  have  a 
little  fim  to-morrow,'  said  Eleanor 
M'Bougall,  coaxingly.  'There  will 
be  no  fun  on  Christmas  Eve,  nothing 
but  form  and  good-behaviour.' 

'And  what  sort  of  fun  may  it 
please  you  to  have?  My  fanny  time 
18  almost  over.' 

'  Thaf  s  tho  very  reason  for  enjoy- 
ing it  now,'  pleaded  Gordeha  Owen, 
the  third  bridesmaid.  'We  want, 
they  have  told  you,  to  have  some 
fun,  and  for  ns  girls  there's  no  fun 
like  cooking.  Do  let  us,  dear  An- 
gelica! Don't  you  remember  how 
we  used  to  make  tofify  in  the  school- 


room,  «ind  burn  our  fingers  and 
smciir  our  pinafores?  Don't  you 
riTiiemlier,  when  we  met  abroad, 
how  wo  made  an  English  pancake, 
ami  when  you  ti'ied  to  toss  it  and 
catch  it  in  the  pan  how  it  fell  flat 
ujx)n  your  head?  Don't  you  re- 
member, another  time,  Edith's  in- 
cantation diu'ing  the  grand  experi- 
ment of  the  bacon  omelette  ? — 

'  I>ouM(',  double,  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire  bum,  and  fry-pan  bubble  ! 
Egg  of  jvaIiIo  Spani.«h  hen, 
lN)wd('r  of  fresh  brui!<ed  cayenne. 
Sweet  herbs  cuU'd  at  full  o'  moon, 
Shred  and  mix'd  with  silver  epoon ; 
Pinch  of  salt,  and— dark's  the  hour ! — 
Ounce  of  finest  v beaten  flour ; 
Butter  liweet,  and  mInce-meat  tine 
Cut  frum  off  the  blackcii'd  chine, 
lllnKle,  mingle  Oii  you  can. 
Kre  transferring  to  the  pan. 
Double,  double.  ioW  ond  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  fry-pan  bubble :' 

'  Do  then,  pray  do  let  us  have  a 
little  cooking,  for  the  last  time.  How 
delightful  it  would  be,  for  instance, 
to  make  a  few  mince-pies  to-mor- 
row !' 

*  I  will  peel  and  chop  the  applet,' 
said  Miss  M'Dougall. 

'  I  will  stone  the  plums,'  said  Lady 
Jane. 

'I  will  mince  the  beef  and  the 
suet,'  said  Edith. 

'I  will  make  the  pie-crust,'  said 
Cordeha  Owen. 

'  And  I  too  will  heat  tlie  oven,' 
said  Lady  Jane. 

'  And  by  what  time  do  you  think 
your  pies  will  be  ready  ?  Certainly 
not  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Your  paste  will  be  heavy  before  your 
mincemeat  is  made.  I  must  arrange 
matters  for  you  differently  to  that 
Mincemeat,  you  don't  seem  to  know, 
ought  to  be  prepared  a  month  be- 
forehand, and  well  stirred  up  every 
day  till  used.  As  a  lesson  in  early 
rising  and  pimctuality,  can  you  have 
finished  your  breakfasts  by  a  quarter 
to  nine  to-morrow  morning  ?' 

'We  can!  we  caul'  cried  the 
chorus  of  bridesmaids. 

'Very  well,  then,  we  shall  Bea 
Miss  Curtis  and  myself  will  break- 
fast alone  at  eight  Mr.  Saunders 
will  occupy  me  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then,  young  ladies,  I  am 
at  your  service.  We  will  try  our 
hands  at  a  little  confectionaty.' 
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'  Bobeit,'  Bud  Uiss  Morton,  ftt  her 
monuDK  meal,  'tetl  Mrs.  Davis  to 
h&re  the  oven  in  the  still-room 
heated,  to  make  me  a  good  quantity 
of  pjecrost,  to  place  a  large  jar  of 
mincemeat  on  the  dresser,  vrith 
patty-pans  and  everything  needful 
Id  maKe  pies.  Ask  her  also  to  oblige 
me  vtth  the  loan  of  eis  white  aprons 
ud  ni  white  caps,  and  to  keep  the 
lerrants  out  of  the  way.  When  all 
IB  ready  let  me  know,  and  request 
my  young  friends  to  meet  me  in  the 
etill-rDom.' 

To  hear  was  to  obey  on  Robert's 
Mrt  Hrs.  Davis,  the  honeekeeper, 
W  docile,   grumbled  —  she   was 


jeolons  of  invasion  on  her  tarritory, 
and  dreaded  the  extortion  of  her  con- 
fectionary secrets — hut  she  knew 
her  mistress  too  well  to  refuse, 
even  indirectly;  she  only  obeyed 
witli  a  very  bad  grace.  '  If  Hiss 
Morton,'  she  mutt^ed, '  thinks  that 
I  am  going  to  give  her  lesaons  in 
pastry,  she  will  find  herself  much 


Robert,  after  fulfilling  his  mis- 
sion, announced, '  The  young  ladies, 
ma'am,  are  wailing  for  you,  but  Mrs, 
Davis  is  very  cross  to-day.' 

'  Did  you  ever  know  a  good  cook, 
Bobert,  who  was  not  very  crces  at 
times?  Fay  no  attention  to  her,  and 
she  will  soon  recover  her  good  ho- 
monr.     Tou  will  remain  with  as 


*liile  I  amuse  the  girls.  Carry  nlso 
the  casket  there,  if  you  please.  I 
*ish  to  look  over  its  contonts  again.' 

The  conclave  was  assembled,  the 
doors  were  closed,  and  they  mwrily 
proceeded  with  tlieir  task. 

'  In  the  first  place,  my  dears,'  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  'we  cannot 
(Dioy  cooking  dressed  as  we  are. 
While  I  put  on  this  snowy  apron 
Mid  this  neat  white  cap  yon  and 
Uis  Curtis  will  do  the  same.  There  1 
Atewenotascharmingasat  a  &uicy 
ball,  and  at  consjdembly  lees  ex- 


peuiio?  You,  Jane,  will  butter  the 
patty-pons,  to  prevent  the  crust 
from  sticking  to  them ;  you,  Edith, 
will  cut  out  the  paste  into  rounds  as 
feat  as  Mrs.  Davis  rolls  it  out ;  yon, 
Eleanor,  will  put  the  bottom  crust 
into  the  pans ;  and  you,  Ckirdelia, 
wilt  nndertake  the  responsibility  of 
filling  them  vritb  mincemeat  Misa 
Curtis  and  I  will  put  on  the  top 
crust,  make  all  secure,  and  finish  off. 
Robert  will  do  the  U^ing  part,  and 
put  in  and  take  out  our  batohes 
from  the  oven.' 
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Tbo  work  coinmr'Tici  il  and  iu*o- 
gressed  joyously,  in  sj)ito  of  tho 
hotisckc?e])er's  Bullcn  looks.  'ITow 
kind  of  you,  Davis,  to  help  us  in  this 
way!'  said  Anp^elica,  oiKJiiing  the 
casket  and  disi>laying  its  sparklini; 
contents.  *  You  shall  see  tho  pn^-^cut 
Lord  Farlinpton  has  sent  nio.  Look 
at  tins  Ivantifnl  dianion<l  necklace ! 
look  at  thaso  cluirming  earrini^s  and 
bracelets !' 

'  Very  pretty,  indeed,  ma'am,'  said 
the  matron,  relaxing; ;  *  only  they 
are  of  no  earthly  use.  Tluv'ro  like 
hLU})s  of  money  buried  in  th<*.  eartli; 
thev  ^ive  von  no  interr^t;  you  can't 
lielp  a  friend  with  them.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  poor  man  a  coat  or 
to  lend  him  a  sovereifin^,  you  can't 
take  out  one  of  tho  jewels  to  [do  it 
with.  You  mustn't  touch  thorn; 
they  are  yours,  but  not  your  own. 
You  may 'look  at  them  yomrsclf,  and 
let  other  people  look  at  them ;  but 
looking  never  yet  tilled  a  hungry 
stomach.' 

'True,  Davis;  but  my  lord  has 
added  something  more  serviceable 
for  present  use.  Beside  the  jewels 
is  a  purse  full  of  sovereigns,  to 
gratify  any  little  fancy  I  may  have 
to-day.  Suppose  I  begin  by  giving 
you  and  Itolxjrt  a  Christmas-box 
each?  There!  Put  it  in  your 
p(K!kot  without  more  ado.' 

'  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,*  said 
the  housekeeper,  quite  softened.  '  I 
hope  your  heart  will  always  be  as 
light  as  my  crust  promises  to  be  to- 
day.' 

'  And  get  on,  all  of  you,  as  quick 
as  you  can ;  for  your  day's  work  will 
not  1)0  linished  when  I  have  put  my 
last  top  crust  on  my  last  mince-pie. 
Those  that  are  glazed  and  marked 
with  a  cross  we  will  eat  at  home ; 
tlie  rest  you  shall  distribute  in  the 
village.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  walk. 
Rolxart  will  accompany  you  and 
carry  the  l>askct ;  I  cannot  go  my- 
self, but  must  remain  within  doors. 
Well  done,  Eobert;  the  last  batch. 
Nicely  browned,  and  not  one  burnt ; 
Mrs.  Davis  herself  could  not  have 
turned  them  out  better.' 


V. 

Tho  little  party  of  pedestrians,  as 
arranged,  left  the  park  by  the  gate 


nearest  to  tho  foot  of  the  lake,  whoso 
sur})lus  water  set  a  mill  in  motion. 
'NVhile  looking  over  the  mill  brid^'o 
at  tho  white  stream  of  foam  wliioh 
nished  from  lx>neath  it,  they  mot 
the  miller's  little  son  and  daughter 
coming  out  with  their  maid  for  their 
afternoon  ramble.  Miss  Curtis  ad- 
dnissed  a  kind  w^ord  to  them ;  but 
tlu)  l)oy,  instead  of  answering  to  tho 
point,  directed  his  attention  to  liO- 
iH'rt's  basket. 

*  How  nice  it  smells!'  said  tho 
child,  with  a  r<».i]:uish  look.  *  letter 
than  plum-])U(lding.  1  should  w 
like  to  know  what  it  is.' 

'Only  mince-pies.  You  know 
v.'hat  mince-pies  are?  The  young 
ladies  at  the  Hall  have  l)een  makini: 
them ;  and  we  are  now  going  to  give 
them  away  to  people  who  cannot 
make  anv  themselves.* 

'  1  should  like  to  taste  one,'  pleaded 
the  boy.    *  Wouhbi't  you,  IjOuisaV 

'  Please,  Miss  Curtis,  I  should  in- 
deed,' lisj^ed  Louisa,  smiling  timidly 
at  the  official  lady. 

'  You  don't  want  them ;  you  will 
have  some  at  home.  I  am  siiro  you 
will  have  mince-pies  on  Cluistmas 
Day.' 

'Ah!  but  not  so  nice  as  those. 
Besides,  miss,  to-day  is  not  Christ- 
mas Day.' 

'Well,  I  think  I  may  give  you 
one  very  small  one  each.  Mind, 
however,  you  are  not  to  bite  them, 
but  to  eat  them  with  a  knife  and 
fork.' 

The  children  ran  into  the  house 
triumphant,  each  holding  in  its 
hand  a  warm  mince -pie.  Two 
minutes  afterwards  the  miller's  ])ai'- 
lour-window  was  suddenly  thrown 
open ;  the  miller's  ^\ife  put  out  her 
head,  beaming  with  smiles ;  the  boy 
waved  his  cap  in  the  air,  giving  wliat 
he  thought  a  tremendous  huzza, 
while  tho  .little  girl  clapped  her 
hands  as  if  she  thought  their  sound 
would  lie  audible. 

^liss  Curtis  smiled  in  token  of  in- 
telligence, at  the  same  time  laying 
her  finger  on  her  lips,  to  intimate 
that  a  secret  was  to  be  kept.  Tho 
miller's  wife  nodded  in  a  way  which 
said,  '  You  may  do  what  you  like, 
but  it's  quite  impossible;'  and  the 
pie  distributors  went  their  way. 

They  reached  the  first  triumphal 
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arch,  which  was  awaiting  Trunnell's 
finishing  tonch ;  he  and  his  assistants 
being  bu^  at  the  second.  Close  by, 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  was  a 
gronp  of  cottages,  at  each  of  which 
they  left  one  or  more  mince-pies. 
The  cottagers  were  mightily  puzzled 
—not  at  &e  attention,  for  they  were 
accnstomed  to  similar  acts  of  kind- 
ness, but  at  the  smallness  of  the 
gift.  What  were  one,  two,  or  three 
little  bits  of  plums  and  pastry,  to 
ntisfy  three  or  four  sharp-set  appe- 
tites? 

The  object  of  their  mission  re- 
qniied  despatch.  The  ladies  were 
nimble-footed  enough ;  but  poor  old 
Robert,  besides  his  load,  was  never 
intended  to  walk  for  a  wager.  In- 
deed, he  was  an  indoor  footman 
bom.  He  had  long  arms,  to  carry  a 
traj;  a  tolerably  clear  head,  to  re- 
member orders ;  a  long  body  to  dis- 
play ample  waistcoats ;  but  he  had 
the  shortest  of  legs.  Consequently, 
to  keep  up  with  four  brisk  brides- 
maids, he  had  to  recur  to  a  sort  of 
amble  which  he  had  not  practised 
anoe  his  boyhood.  It  was  a  great 
lelief  to  his  foiling  breath  when  the 
second  arch  rose  in  sight  There 
they  found  the  band  of  decorators 
bnsy  at  their  work  of  interweaving 
CTergreens. 

*  How  pretty !'  said  Miss  Curtis  to 
ber  young  companions.  '  This  is  a 
great  improvement  since  yesterday. 
You  have  done  wonders,  TrimnelL 
But  you  look  pale  and  tired.' 

*  Glad  you  approve,  miss/  he  re- 
plied, witli  a  lx)w ;  'and  hope  Miss 
Morton  will  approve  of  it  likewise. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  assisted  me  with 
his  advice,  and  he  promises  to  return 
in  twenty  minutes.  I  have  worked 
hard  at  it,  miss.  To  save  time,  I 
i'rcakfasted  before  daylight,  and 
have  not  yet  been  home  to  dinner.' 

'Come  with  us,  then,  and  take 
some  refreshment;  we  are  going 
straight  to  Seven  Acres.* 

The  conunon  was  soon  crossed, 
and  Trimnell's  residence  reached. 
The  heavy-hearted  widow  smiled,  in 
spite  of  her  sorrows,  at  the  cheerful 
looks  of  her  visitors. 

'  Miss  Morton  has  sent  you,'  Miss 
Curtis  aimounoed,  'two  bottles  of 
good  port  wine.  And  here  is  a 
Christmas  pie  for  you,  James  Trim- 


nell,  because  you  are  a  good  lad. 
Mind,  you  are  not  to  bite  it,  but  to 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  I  am  glad, 
Susan  Bkke,  to  see  you  here,  giving 
the  widow  a  helping  hand.  This 
pie  is  for  you*  and  this  for  you, 
Mrs.  Trimnell.  Yours,  Henry  Trim- 
nell,  is  a  little  Lirger.  Taste  it  at 
once ;  it  is  better  than  it  looks.  So 
good-bye  to  you  all ;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  finish  the  arches.' 

'Cut  it  with  a  knife,  indeed  1' 
James  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  were  out  of  sight.  '  Fm  not 
much  used  to  fashionable  ways ;  but 
it  looks  good,  so  TU  just  take  a  bite 
at  it.' 

'  Aha!'  he  cried,  at  the  first 
mouthful.  '  What,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  is  this  ?  Whoever  made 
the  pie  didn't  stone  the  plums.  If  a 
a  golden  sovereign!  Two,  three, 
four,  five  sovereigns  in  my  pie! 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Miss  Farldgh 
Morton !' 

'And  yours,  Susan?'  anxiously 
asked  Trimnell,  through  whose 
mind  a  glimpse  of  hope  was  darting. 

'Ten  sovereigns!'  said  Susan,  in 
astonishment ;  '  and  you  know, 
Henry,  what  is  mine  is  yours.' 

'  And  yours,  mother  ?* 

*  The  same.    Exactly  ten.* 

'  All  of  no  use,'  he  sighed.  '  'Twaa 
kindly  meant ;  but  'tis  not  enough.' 

'Look  and  see  what  your  own 
contains.' 

'Put  all  together,  and  it's  use- 
less. Twice  five-and-twenty  is  not 
enough.' 

Susan  pushed  Trimnell's  pie  to- 
wards him.  He  opened  it  carefully, 
and  found  thereiu  a  small  circular 
silver  box.  Lifting  the  lid,  he  took 
from  it  a  folded  paper.  As  he  read 
it,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  &ce,  and 
he  staggered  as  if  under  a  blow. 

'  Look,  Susan !  Bead  it !  can  it  be 
true?  I'll  go  and  show  it  to  Mr. 
Saunders  at  once.' 

With  a  bounding  step  and  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  hastened  ,back  across 
the  common.  He  found  the  steward 
quietly  admiring  the  arch,  and  al- 
most regretting  that  so  tasty  a  struc- 
ture should  be  so  ephemend  and  so 
useless.  At  the  sight  of  the  paper 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders inquired,  '  Your  bill  for  this 
job?    Very  well;  there  can  be  no 
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objection  ti  tlittt.  ifiivo  it  mo, 
and  joii  fan  hnve  tliu  laoiity  to- 
morrow.' 

'Oh,  no,  Kir.     Not  niv  bill!' 

'\V)iafs  tills?'  lii>sfii.i,liiiMiTit;it 
nt  arm's  length,  niiil  riTojtiiLy.iiiK  tlio 
hand  writing'.  'Hoivilul  jou  como 
by  it?" 

•Honwtly,  sir;  in  IbiK  Kilver  lioi, 
whicll  Miss  CnrtiK  lift  at  luy  Ijouso 
jiist  now.  Kciid  it  alnii<I,  sir,  if  you 
pl(3isi:,  that  I  niay  le  quite  sure  it  i.s 
not  a  cirfcaiii.' 

'  It  is  no  dronm/  wiiil  the  steward, 
after  a  pause^'  nmko  your  iniiid 
easy  aliout  tliat,     I*t  us  st-e : — 

' "  jradderiey  Park. 

'"Doe.  3ind,  184-. 
'"To  Mr.  John  Elynh  Saunders, 
steward    ol'    tliy    Madderlcy    Park 
Estate : 
'"Deaii  Sir, 

' "  He  pleased  to  pay  off  tbo 
mortgage  or  mortgages  on  Trim- 


null's  Seven   Acres;  and  rlcbit  my 
private  account  with  the  same. 

'  "  Tell  liim  that  if  at  any  fntnro 
time  he  wants  money  on  Ms  land,  I 
hoiK)  he  will  give  us  the  prefei«iw 
over  tho  other  party. 

'"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
' "  Faithfully  yours, 
' "  ANOELir.v  Farleioh  MouTf  n." 

'  !t  is  quite  correct,'  Mr,  Saunders 
went  on,  folding  the  paper  and  re- 
turning it  '  Rather  an  eipeoBite 
freak,  although  she  ean  well  nfl'oril 
it.  You  aro  a  lucky  fellow,  Triui- 
nell ;  and  1  wish  you  joy  heartily, 
but  you  had  better  not  show  that 
box  about  too  much;  else  every 
jeom.in  in  difficulties  will  be  down 
upon  lis.  Come  to  me  the  day  aftrr 
Christmas,  with  all  your  papers  and 
a  full  Btutenient  of  your  affairs.  Am) 
recollect,  Trimnell,  that  at  tho  iint 
elct^tion  there  will  now  be  no  "Party" 
iu  the  way  to  prevent  your  TotiuR 
for  Miss  Morton's  omdidatc.' 
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IF  anj  additional  and  thoroughly  matrimony.     A  youthful  „lncbelor, 

Eelflah    reason   were    wanting  to  dine  well  at  his  club,  or  en  villi:, 

UDong  many  which  have  from  time  must  dine  eipvnsivoly ;  while  if  he 

to  time   been   adduced    to    deter  reliesontheculinaryreeourccsof his 

jroQDg  geotlcmen  from  entering  pre-  landlady  in  any  onlinory  lodgings, 

maturely  into  the  coimabial  sfete,  I  he  will  probiably  have  to  alternate 

believe  it  would  be  embodied  in  between  pink  beefsteaks  and  cor- 

the  consideration  of  breakfast.    Ee-  bonized  chops.    The  crisply-roastod 

KHding  dinners,  I  should   say  a  joint,  and  cunning  reduiaffci  into 

nmn  gained  rather   than  lost   by  which  it  may  bo  transformed— the 
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subtly  -  prepared  ha.sli  —  iho  sa- 
voury curry,  juid  all  the  delicious 
metamorphoses  of  which  roast  bt*ef 
and  Ixjiled  mutton  are  capable,  will 
be  unknowTi  to  liim,  to  wiy  nothing 
of  that  pleasant  comiianionship 
witliout  which  wine  and  walnuts 
are  as  things  of  nought. 

But  breakfast  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. Experience  has  taught  mo 
that,  as  far  as  my  married  friends 
are  concerncMi,  in  pro])ortion  to  the 
potency  of  domestic  affection  there 
will  always  be  a  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  tea.  I  am  of  coui*se 
utterly  unable  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon ;  but  that  it  is  a  fact, 
I  call  upon  any  disinterested  bache- 
lor to  deny.  There  is  something, 
moreover,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gentler  sex  strangely  antagonistic 
to  the  consumption  of  solid  food 
a\  9  A.M.  Why  a  gentleman  who, 
while  single,  considered  devilled 
kidneys  or  grilled  drumsticks  indis- 
pensable to  the  morning  repast 
should,  directly  he  turns  Benedict, 
suffer  such  a  falling  off  in  his  appe- 
tite as  to  induce  him  to  be  perfectly 
content  with  an  egg,  is  also  another 
mystery  which  I  never  could  ex- 
plain. Whether  it  is  that  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  is  such  an  elaborate 
and  costly  affair  as  to  render  re- 
trenchment in  all  subsequent  break- 
fasts positively  necessary,  or  whether 
the  simplicity  of  ladies'  appetites 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  own, 
are  questions  which  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  answer;  but  one 
fact  is  patent,  viz.,  that  the  ordinary 
matutinal  meal  is  an  institution  of 
and  belonging  to  bachelorhood,  and 
properly  recognized  in  no  other 
condition  of  social  life.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Browne,  who,  as  the  French  say, 
'  ranged  himself '  ten  years  back, 
may,  as  he  reads  these  pages,  recal 
with  a  sigh  the  freedom  of  those 
early  feasts  with  which  '  Bell's  Life' 
and  smoking  grills  are  so  insepa- 
rably associatecl— may  quaff  again 
in  imagination  the  tankard  of  pale 
ale  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
— ^may  rekindle  at  the  lamp  of  Me- 
mory that  once-loved  cutty  pipe 
from  which  so  many  rings  of  smoke 
ascended  high  into  the  morning  air. 
(Gracious  powers!  -whsiiwoidd  Mrs. 
B.  say  if  ne  called  for  a  bottfe  of 


Bass  or  attempted  to  h'ght  a  cigar 
now  after  breakfast!)     Ah!  those 

days— those  hap well,  let  us  say 

those  good-for-nothing,  idle  days  arc 
gone  and  past,  never  to  return;  an<l 
if  I  recur  to  them  in  the  following; 
pages,  it  is  but — dear  Mrs.  Browne 
— to  show  what  a  blessed  change 
you  have  wrought  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  partner  of  your 
chofce. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  February, 
eighteen  himdred  and  somethinp; 
more,  that  I  was  bidden  to  break- 
fast with  Tom  Probus,  then  of  Ber- 
ners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
and  close  to  the  celebrated  institu- 
tion of  that  name.  Probus  had 
chosen  this  locality  in  consequence 
of  his  being  daily  engaged  in  that 
species  of  pedestrianism  known  as 
hospital-walking,  and  wliich,  in 
point  of  fact,  taking  the  length  of 
each  bed  into  consideration,  does 
involve  a  tolerable  amount  of  exer- 
cise. He  had  just  passed  the  Col- 
lege of  Sftrgeons  with  great  echt— 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  satisfied  the 
Examiners  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  name  and  situation 
of  every  bone,  nerve,  and  muscle  in 
the  human  frame,  concerning  which 
he  chanced  to  be  questioned,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  translated  off- 
hand the  very  page  of  the  Georgics 
which  he  had  mastered  with  a  crib 
the  night  before.  The  only  mistake 
he  made  (in  demonstrating  with  the 
OS  humerus  upside  down),  he  turned 
to  such  excellent  account  by  be- 
coming convulsed  with  laughter  at 
Professor  M'Carver*s  venerable  joke 
about  the/u7iny  bone,  that  the  blun- 
der (an  egregious  one,  as  I  am  in- 
formed) was  overlooked,  and  he  left 
the  room  in  high  flavour  with  the 
great  anatomist 

So,  elated  by  success,  he  had 
asked  his  two  most  intimate  friends 
Planter  (once  of  Corpus),  then  read- 
ing law  in  Brick  Court,  Temple, 
and  myself,  to  what  he  callea  a 
'  blow-out  *  at  1 1  A.M.  the  morning 
after  his  examination.  Probus  in- 
habited the  second  floor  at  Mrs. 
Croker's  lodgings.  The  drawing- 
room  floor,  consisting  of  three  small 
rooms  en  suite,  was  occupied  by  a 
young  lady  and  her  brother,  the 
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latter  being,  as  Mrs.  Croker  kindly 
informed  ns,  engaged  in  a  mer- 
cantile 'onse  in  the  City,  and  de- 
parted thither  every  morning  in  a 
Natlas  bns  at  nine  o'clock.  As  for 
the  parlours,  they  were  rented  l^ 
an  accommodating  literary  gentle- 
man, who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  at  tiie  Museum,  and  thus 
enabled  Mrs.  Croker  to  use  them  for 
the  reception  of  her  own  personal 
acquaintanoe  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four. 

It  is  a  proverbial  fact  that  in 
London  you  know  nothing 'of  your 
next-door  neighbour ;  and  I  bdieve 
sack  is  the  general  apathy  and  want 
of  inquisitiiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public  that  the  same  rule 
obtains  among  the  inmates  of  metro- 
politan lodging-houses.  Probus  had 
not  sought  to  cultivate  the  parlours. 
The  parlours  had  reposed  no  con- 
fidence in  Probus.  If  they  had 
been  separated  by  the  diameter  of 
this  terrestrial  sphere  instead  of  a 
flight  or  two  of  stairs,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  more  ignorant  of 
each  ottier's  habits.  When  either 
of  these  gentlemen  was  expected  to 
be  out  late  in  the  evening  (not,  by- 
the-way,  an  tmfrequent  occurrence 
with  Probus),  good  Mrs.  Croker 
placed  his  h^lroom  candlestick  on 
the  rickety  shelf  which  was  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  hall-table. 
The  parlour's  candlestick  was  a 
biass  one,  with  an  extinguisher. 
That  assigned  to  Mr.  Probus  was  of 
stone  china,  without  an  extinguisher. 
Such  were  the  individualities  which 
characterized  their  mutual  recog- 
nition ;  and  if  the  parlours  had  de- 
parted to  found  a  colony  in  Jericho, 
or  taken  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  Bath,  Mr.  Probus  would  not  have 
been  in  the  least  affected. 

But  the  drawing-rooms  were  dif- 
fffently  situated,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  floors,  but  in  regard  to 
Tom's  interest.  Miss  Webster,  the 
young  lady  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  was  young  and  pretty. 
Tom  had  caught  transient  ghmpses 
of  her  through  half-open  doors,  or 
at  the  window,  as  he  walked  up 
Bemers  Street.  Once,  indeed,  they 
had  actually  met  on  the  stairs  as 
she  was  descending  with  her  brother 
OQ.a  Sunday  morning   to   go  to 


church;  and  Tom  had  privately 
confided  to  me  that  he  was  on  that 
occasion  so  struck  with  her  beauty 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  landing  (full  eight  steps  below) 
to  make  room  for  her.  It  appears 
that  this  act  of  politeness  on  his 
part  was  acknowledged  by  such  a 
gracious  smile  and  such  a  graceful 
bow  that  they  captivated  Mr.  Prolnis 
on  the  spot;  and  thenceforth  he 
raved  about  her  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  onlv  wonder  is  how  he 
ever  managed  to  pull  through  his 
examination. 

However,  pull  through  lie  did, 
and  we  met,  as  I  have  said,  the  next 
morning  at  his  lodgings  to  congra- 
tulate him.  When  Planter  and  I 
knocked  at  No.  199,  Bemers  Street, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Susan,  a 
female  domestic  of  some  personal 
attractions,  with  whom  tiiat  gentle- 
man was  in  the  habit  of  joking  in  a 
manner  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
ill  befitted  one  who  had  entered  on 
such  a  learned  and  serious  profes- 
sion as  the  law. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  we 
had  reached  the  first  landing,  and 
Susan,  in  deprecation  of  some  slight 
familiarities  which  I  need  not  par- 
ticularize, was  exclaiming,  aotto  voce, 
'Git  along  with  yer  nonsense,  do, 
Mr.  Planter!  ha'  done,  now;'  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  drawing-room 
door  caused  tnat  gentleman  some 
confusion,  and  involved  his  drop- 
ping an  umbrella  wiUi  deliberate 
purpose,  in  order  to  pick  it  up 
again,  which  feat  he  accomplished 
with  such  readily-assumed  and 
superhuman  gravity,  that  I  verily 
believe  if  Mr.  Pollaky  himself  had 
been  emerging  from  the  drawing- 
room  at  that  moment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  Private  Inquiry,  ho 
would  have  detected  nothing  unusual 
in  the  young  lawyer's  manner. 

'  Susan,'  said  some  one,  in  a  very 
sweet  and  feminine  voice,  behind  the 
door. 

'  Yes,  miss,'  said  Susan,  with  just 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  blush  on  her 
features,  but  with  an  air  of  tiie 
intensest  propriety. 

'  I  shall  have  some  letters  for  you 
to  post  in  about  tai  minutes.  I'll 
leave  them  on  the  table  outside.' 

'Very  well,  Miss^'  answered  Susan« 

H  a 
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hastily  dusting  that  article  with  htr 
apron  by  way  of  preparatiou ;  aud  a 
miuute  afterwardis  she  liad  mounted 
to  the  second  floor,  ushered  us  into 
Tom's  front  room,  and  tapjx^d  at  his 
bed-room  door  to  announce  oiu:  ar- 
rival. 

*  Good  morning,  old  boy,'  roared 
Planter  through  the  keyhole.  '  How 
d'ye  find  yourself  after  last  nij:;ht's 
exertions— as  young  ladies  say  to 
their  hostess  tlie  day  after  a  hop  ?' 

'  All  right,  old  fellow,*  shouted 
Mr.  Probus,  in  accents  which  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  bottom 
of  a  washing-basin,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  great  slopping  of  water. 
*  Right  as  a  trivet  !*  continued  Tom 
(this  time  apparently  from  behind 
a  towel).  '  I'll  be  in  directly.  Have 
a  pipe.  There's  some  capital  bird's- 
eye  on  the  mantelpiece.  Is  that 
Easel  with  youV  Hurray!  WVll 
have  some  breakfast  in  ten  minutes. 
I  say,  Susan !  S(/oosan !  Confound 
that  gal.'  Here  followed  a  violent 
ringing  of  his  bed-room  bell,  and 
certain  instructions  about  a  raised 
pie  and  other  domestic  matters, 
during  which  Planter  walked  to  the 
window,  whistling  a  popular,  air. 

'  Good  gracious,  what  a  lot  of  let- 
ters the  postmen  bring  to  this  dis- 
trict !'  said  he^  at  length,  watchiug 
one  of  those  functionaries  in  the 
street  below. 

*  I  dare  say ;  and  everywhere  else 
this  morning,*  said  I.  *Have  you 
forgotten  the  day  ?' 

'  Day  ?'  said  Planter.  '  Why,  let 
me  see.  Tuesday,  the  nth,  spar- 
ring match  between  the  White- 
chapel  Bruiser  and  Pimlico  Pet; 
Wednesday,  the  12  th,  old  Grimsby's 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane ;  1 3th,  yester- 
day, rat-fight  at why,  by  Jove  1 

it's  the  14th — it's  Valentine's  Day! 
I  say,  can't  we  turn  it  to  some 
account — get  up  an  excitement  of 
some  sort?  We  really  ought  to 
do  something,  you  know,  on  the 
strength  of  old  Tom's  success,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Planter,  dancing  about 
the  )"oom  in  exuberant  spirits.  '  By- 
the-way,  what's  the  name  of  that 
little  party  on  the  drawing-room 
floor?' 

'  If  yon  mean  Miss  Webster •' 

I  began. 

'  Ah!  Webster;  that's  the  name. 


Pretty  name,  isn't  it? — pretty  girl, 
too,  for  that  matter,'  mused  ilr. 
Planter,  as  if  concocting  some 
scheme.  '  Didn't  you  tell  me  oil 
Probus  was  rather  sweet  in  tbat 
quarter  ?' 

'  Hush!'  said  I ;  'whatever  I  told 
you  was  in  confidence.  Besides,  he 
has  never  even  spoken  to  her.' 

*  More's  the  pity,'  replied  Planter, 
tossing  about  Tom's  lxx)ks  and 
newspapers,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing ;  '  more's  the  pity.  I  only 
wish  jTd  had  the  chance.  Lots  of 
tin,  too,  hasn't  she  ?  Hang  it, 
where  is  the ' 

'  I  believe  they  are  both  pretty 
well  off,'  I  answered,  and  was  just 
about  to  repeat  what  Probus  had 
heard  from  Mrs.  Croker,  viz.,  that 
Miss  Webster  had  lately  joined  her 
brother  in  town,  in  consequence  of 
some  business  arrangements  i-en- 
dered  necessary  by  a  large  and  un- 
expected legacy,  when  I  heard  Tom 
bawling  for  me  to  come  into  his 
room. 

One  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Probus,  after  the 
interesting  event  of  the  previous 
night,  would  have  been  eager  to 
communicate  the  details  of  h^  suc- 
cess ;  but  no,  not  a  word  about  the 
examination  or  his  good  luck.  His 
thoughts  were  full  of  the  adorablo 
Miss  Webster,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  only  opportunity  which 
he  knew  he  could  have  in  private 
with  me  to  ask  my  advice.  What 
was  he  to  do?  He  was  the  most 
miserable  fellow,  he  vowed,  in  exist- 
ence. He  couldn't  call  on  her,  of 
course,  and  the  brother  was  oiily  at 
home  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  making  their 
acquaintance. 

We  talked  the  matter  over  for 
some  few  minutes  together;  and, 
finding  ix)or  Probus  vei7  muck 
smitten,  I  promised  him  to  consider 
what  could  be  done  and  let  him 
know  the  result  of  my  deliberations. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Tom,  '  and  I'll 
follow  your  advice,  old  fellow,  what- 
ever it  is;  but  for  goodness*  sake 
don't  say  a  word  to  Planter.  He's 
so  horribly  indiscreet,  you  see ;  and 
besides,  I  know  he  would  chaJQf  mc 
awfully.' 

At  this  juncture^  and  feeling  that 
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I  had  already  betrayed  poor  Tom's 
ccmfidenoe  in  this  imfortnnate  direc- 
tion, I  confess  that  I  was  seized 
with  a  Solent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
of  course  precluded  the  necessity 
of  a  reply,  and  then  we  went  in  to 
break£ut. 

'  Halloa!  where's  Planter?'  cried 
Tom. 

/  Where  indeed?'  said  I.  •  I  left 
him  here  just  now.' 

'Pleasir,  Mr.  Planter  have  just 
gone  out  to  fetch  some  cigars  of  a 
petticlar  sort,  sir,  which  he  says 
yovL  can  only  buy  at  one  shop  in 
London,  and  that's  round  the  comer 
in  Hoxford  Street,  sir ;  and  he  says 
would  you  mind  beginning  your 
brer&s,  sir,  and  he'll  be  back  in  h&lf 
a  minute,'  said  Susan,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room  laden  with  co- 
mestibles. 

'  Extraordinary  fellow  that  Planter 
is,'  said  Tom.  '  Why  couldn't  he 
smoke  my  manillas  ?  He  was  only 
saying  the  other  day  how  good  they 
were.' 

*  Very  odd,'  said  I,  not  without 
some  misgiTings  about  Mr.  P.'s  ab- 
sence. 

'Well,  it's  no  use  waiting  for 
him,'  said  Probus.  '  Will  you  pour 
out  the  coffee  ?  and  let  me  give  you 
some  steak  while  if  s  hot' 

Capital  steak — capital  coffee  — 
capital  eggs — bread — ^butter— erery- 
tlmig.  We  were  just  going  to  at- 
tack a  pigeon  pie,  when  in  rushed 
Planter. 

'  You're  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  you 
are,'  cried  Probus,  '  to  come  to 
breakfest  with  a  man  and  then  bowl 
off,  just  as  the  things  are  coming 
up,  to  buy  weeds.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  ifs  my  belief  that—  Well 
there— never  mind — piteh  into  that 
pai<r\  and  make  up  for  lost  time.' 

Mr.  Planter  murmured  out  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  an  axx>logy,  and  then  burst  out 
into  an  incontrollable  fit  of  laughter ; 
but  as  this  was  his  ordinary  means 
of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  we  took 
no  notice  of  it  He  certainly  did 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  indeed 
we  all  succeeded  in  making  on  ex- 
cellent breakfiE»t;  enliyened  by  our 
'ToUtile  friend's  conyersation,  which 
for  fertility  of  subject,  rapidity  of 
<l«liTery,  and  powers  of  endurance, 


I  haye  seldom  heard  equalled.    It 

is  not  given  to  every  man  to  sustain 
a  rapid  dialogue  during  breakfast, 
nor  with  ordinary  people  would  it 
at  all  become  a  desirable  accom- 
plishment ;  but  the  more  Mr.  Planter 
ate  the  more  he  talked;  and  the 
more  he  talked  the  greater  seemed 
to  be  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his 
appetite.  He  was  just  tapping  the 
shell  of  his  third  egg,  after  having 
consumed  all  the  available  chops 
within  his  reach  with  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  coffee,  and  was  just 
entering  on  his  thirteenth  anecdote, 
when  we  heard  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  in  walked  Mrs.  Croker,  Tom's 
landlady. 

Mrs.  Croker  at  the  best  of  times 
is  not  an  attractive-looking  person ; 
but  at  any  hour  of  the  forenoon, 
before  she  has  (as  Susan  puts  it) 
cleaned  herself — in  her  morning 
deshahUle,  I  say,  of  yellow  gown 
with  black  spote,  dingy  cap  and  wig 
awry,  she  is  r^ly  an  unpleasant 
spectacle ;  and  there  was  something 
jivrticularly  disgreeable,  we  thought, 
in  her  manner  that  morning  as  she 
marched  up  to  Probus  and  put  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

'  Halloa!  What's  this?'  said  Tom, 
turning  the  letter  over.  '  Did  this 
come  by  post,  Mrs.  Croker?  Here's 
a  stamp  upon  it — but  no — ' 

Mrs.  Croker  shook  her  head  very 
slowly  —  mysteriously — I  thought 
even  malevolently,  as  she  replied — 

'  No,  Mr.  Probis,  it  have  not  come 
by  i)ost,  though  it  do  bear  a  queen's 
'(^,  and  no  doubt  were  intended 
for  the  post.  The  artfulness  of 
some  i>eople  cannot  deceive  me, 
Mr.  Probis,  which  their  ponce  might 
as  well  have  been  in  then*  pockets  at 
the  present  moment    Mark  me  V 

With  these  mysterious  words  she 
left  tlie  room. 

*  What  on  earth  does  the  wonian 
mean?'  said  Probus,  hastily  breaking 
open  the  seal. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  various 
changes  which  pasiwd  over  Tom's 
face  as  he  read  the  letter.  He  be- 
came pink  and  white  by  turns.  He 
rose  from  the  table.  He  walked  to 
the  window.  He  tried  to  whistle, 
but  broke  down  miserably  before  he 
was  half  way  through  the  '  Young 
man  from  the  Country.' 
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'Anything  tho  matter?'  stiid 
Planter. 

'  X— nothing  iwrticukr!'  stxim- 
mcrod  Tom — *  bnt  the  fac^t  is  that 
— at  least  it  seems — ' 

'  Oh!'  said  Tlanter— *  I  pio— dis- 
agreeable news  frr>m  tho  country. 
Sorry  for  you,  old  fellow.  AVou't 
intrude  any  longer— must  1^  off  to 
Bedford  Bow.  Lots  of  work  in 
hand  just  now — title  d ceils — mar- 
riage settlements  —  deuce  knows 
what — leave  you  and  Easel  to  talk 
it  over — ta  ta!'  And  here  seizing 
his  hat  and  lighting  a  cigar,  Mi*. 
Planter  took  his  departiu'e. 

'  My  dear  fellow/  said  Tom  wh<^n 
wo  were  alone,  '  this  is  reully  trio 
most  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Just  look  at  that  letter.  I  am  sure 
I  can  rely  on  your  discretion.' 

I  took  the  paper  from  Tom's 
hands  and  read  as  follows : — 

•  T  0  him  who  long  this  throbbing  Leart 
H  08  won,  to  keep  for  evermore, 
0  speed,  sweet  Eros,  with  lliy  dart— 
M  y  anreqaited  love  deplore; 
A  nd  ask  if  I  must  yet  remahi 
S  ecluded,  sod,  and  lonely  here. 

P  ray  bid  him  speak,  nor  still  refrain, 

R  emorseless  at  my  silent  tear. 

0  couldst  thou  tt'U  him  what  I  say, 

B  e  sure  that  hand  and  heart  were  mine ; 

U  p,  god  of  love !  and  ha.«ite  away, 

S  wif I- winged,  towards  my  Valer:tlne  ! 

'  AoNEa.' 

I  went  through  this  remarkable 
effusion  (which,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  forms  an  ingenious  acrostic 
on  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Probus) 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  looked 
up  into  that  gentleman's  face,  ex- 
pecting to  find  hiin  amused.  To 
my  great  surprise,  however,  he  wore 
an  expression  of  intense  gravity. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?' 
at  length  he  said. 

'What  do  I  thinl'  of  it?'  I  re- 
peated. '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
surely  don't  for  an  instant  suppose 
that ' 

Just  at  this  juncture,  in  came 
Susan  to  take  away  the  brealdast 
things,  and  Tom  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  stop.  There  was  something  very 
singular  about  the  girl's  deportment. 
She  first  looked  at  J?robus  and  then 
at  me,  and  then  began  tittering  in 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  inde- 


corous and  unjustifiable  manner. 
Torn  notice<l  it,  and  perhaps  rather 
nettled  at  the  interruption  which 
her  entry  caused  in  our  conversation, 
began — 

*  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  morning,  Susan  ?' 

'  Oh,  notliink,  sir !'  says  Susan, 
getting  pinker  and  pinker  with  sup- 
pressed hilarity. 

'  But  I  am  sure  there  is,  and  I 
insist  on  knowing  w/iof'  shouts 
Probus  indignantly.  '  How  dare 
you ' 

'  0  pleasir  don't  l>e  angry,  sir. 
I  didn't  mean  anytliink  disrexpexful 
Pm  sure,'  cries  poor  Susan ;  *  but  I 
really  couldn't  help  it;  and  ha 
]\Ir.  Probis!  whoever  would  have 
thought  you'd  *  er  gone  and  done 

itr 

'  Done  WHAT  ?' 

'  W'hy,  sent  that  there  valingtine, 
sir.' 

*  /  send  a  valentine !'  roars  our 
hero.  *  What  on  earth  do  you  mean? 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  Valentine's  Day. 
Besides,  what  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness   ' 

Susan  shakes  her  head  doubtfully. 

*  Well,  sir,  all  /  can  say  is,  that 
when  I  was  in  Miss  Webster's  room 
this  morning ' 


(At  the  mention  of  this  sacred 
name  Tom  sank  bewildered  into  a 
chair.) 

'  When  I  was  in  Miss  Webster's 
room  this  morning  a  putting  on 
some  coals,  a  double  knock  come  at 
the  street  door  that  sudden  that  it 
giv  me  quite  a  turn,  and  nearly 
made  me  spill  a  whole  scuttle-fall 
of  Wallsend  on  tlie  first-floor  carpet, 
and  I  run  down  stairs  like  anythink 
through  knowing  it  were  Valing- 
tine's  Day,  and  expecting  a  httle 
billy  from  the  young  man  which  1 
keep  company  with;  and  sure 
enough,  when  I  got  down  there  was 
something  like  a  half-dozen  for  my 
young  lady.  W^ell,  I  carried  'em 
upstairs  to  the  droring-room  and 
giv  'em  to  Miss  Webster,  and  she 
opens  them  one  after  another;  but 
all  at  wunst,  just  as  I  was  sweeping 
up  the  hearth,  I  heard  her  give  a 
little  scream-like,  and  I  turns  round 
and  says  to  her,  "  Lor,  Miss  Web^ 
ster,  I  says,  whathiver  is  the  matter  ?" 
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And  ahe  saye  to  me  she  bstb,  "  Ha      when  she  took  and  tore  up  the  letter 
Siising,"  she  saja,  "  wonld  ;oa  hare      Bhe'd  been  reading  into  little  scraps 


the  goodness  to  tell  me  if  there's 
■117  one  in  this  house  by  the  name 
ofProlnis?"  "Probie,  Miss,Isa7S, 
wtij  in  course  them  is.  Mr.  Probis 
is  onr  second  floor,  and  a  very  nice 
gentleman  he  is."  " Indeed'."  she 
t&ys,  quite  sattarical-like,  and  the 
words  was  scaice  out  of  her  month 


and  threw  them  on  the  floor  indig- 
nant, and  asks  mo  for  her  portfolio 
which  I  giv  her,  air,  and  left  the 
room,  and  that's  how  I  come  to 
know  aboQt  your  Talingtino,  which 
of  course,  sir,  ;ou  must  have  signed 
your  name  or  how  could  she  haTe 
found  oat  who  it  come  from  ?' 


''Rj  Jove  I'  cried  Tom,  starting 
&om  his  seat,  '  there's  SMne  infernal 
mjster?  about  this,  and  I'll  find  it 
oat  Leare  the  room,  Susan,  if  ;ou 
please,  and  send  up  Mrs.  Croker.' 

This  request  seemed  hardly  necea- 
taij,  for  the  door  had  no  sooner 
closed  than  it  was  reopened  by  that 
ladj  herself,  who  stepped  in  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand  and  anything 
but  an  amiable  expiesBion  of  coun- 
teiance. 


'  Mrs.  Croket!'  began  Tom,  hja- 
terieally. 

'  Mr.  ProbisI'  interrupted  Mrs.  C, 
■wratbfully.  '  I've  kcp  this  'ouse 
three-and- twenty  year  come  Mich- 
nelmas,  and  1  hope  I've  always  ;kep 
it  respectable.  I  didn't  ask  for  no 
rifFcreoces  when  you  took  these 
apartments,  sir,  because  I  looked  on 
yon  SB  a  pnffick  gentleman,  and 
tru-^ted    you'd    always  /behave   as 
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*  Con— foil Dr]  it !'  Tom  «r.'U«p(.Hl. 

*  Had  language  will  not  intimomte 
ME,  Mr.  Probus,  «an(l  .as  for  lioatbs 
1  scorn  tlieni.  Ikit  maintain  the 
'ouse  quiet  and  res]Tcctrtl)le  I  fril/, 
as  long  as  I've  breath  in  my  Ixxiy/ 
continued  Mrs.  C,  who  ditl  not  ap- 
l>ear  to  possess  at  that  moment 
any  superflaity  of  the  article  in 
question. 

*  I  think  cvervlxKlv  is  mad/  said 
Tom,  getting  more  and  more  despe- 
i-jite.  *  ]Mrs.  Croker,  I  feel  convinced 
you're  a  lunatic  ;  and,  iii>on  my 
word,  if  you  don't  explain  yourself, 
ril  do  my  Ixjst  to  get  you  a  strait- 
waistcoat ' 

.  *  Don't  westcot  riu^  Mr.  Probis,  if 
you  please,'   retorted  the  landlady. 

*  But  just  you  read  that  letter,  and 
answer  me,  sir,  <ts  a  gentleman,  do 
you  think  clandestine  correspond- 
ence is  a  proper  and  a  decent  thing 
to  be  going  on  between  parties  as 
CiiUs  theirselves  gentlefolks  in  a 
Christian  lodging-ouse  V 

*  Clandestine  correspondence  !' 
cries  Tom.  *  Why,  good  hea- 
vens  !* 

*  Don't  appeal  to  hevmgs  in  my 
presence,  sir,'  interruj)ts  Mrs.  Croker, 

*  when  you  must  be  well  aweer  that 
I  brought  you  a  letter  from  Miss 
Webster  this  very  morning,  with 
these  silf-same  *ands,  wliich,  though 
intended  for  the  post,  and  left  on 
the  first-floor  braeket  along  with  the 
rest,  I  sec  at  once  was  intended  for 
you,  and  brought  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

'  I  don't  believe *  begins  Tom. 

*  You  dmt*t  heh'fvi'  is  all  very  w^ell, 
Mr.  Probis,*  continues  the  lady; 
'  but  /  do  beheve ;  and,  what's 
more,  J  know.  And  here's  another, 
which  I  see  her  give  Susan  with  my 
own  eyes.  But  such  goings  on  shall 
not  be  tolerated  in  wy  ouse  if  I 
can  prevent  it;  and  the  sun  does 
not  go  down  this  day  before  I  make 
it  my  business  to  acquaint  Mr.  Web- 
ster.' 

So  saying,  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Tom  aghast  with  the 
letter.  When  she  had  gone,  lie 
tore  it  open,  and  read  aloud  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  Sir, — I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  letter   signed  with   your 


name,  and  of  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  contents 
were  more  distinguished  for  their 
folly  or  impertinence.  I  should 
have  referred  the  matter  at  once  to 
my  brother,  but  he  is  unfortimately 
out  of  towTi,  and  will  not  return  for 
some  days.  I  therefore  take  the 
earliest  and  the  only  means  in  my 
power  to  demand  an  instant  expla- 
nation of  what  at  present  1  can  only 
look  upon  as  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  on  your  part. 
'  Awaiting  the  favour  of  a  reply, 
*  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Yours  indignantly, 

*  Agnes  Webster.' 

If  Tom  had  been  angry  before,  he 
was  perfectly  dumbfounded  now. 
He  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  agitation  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then,  suddenly  turning  to 
me,  said — 

'  My  dear  Easel,  what  on  earth  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  Am  1 
awake  or  dreaming?  Have  you 
got  such  a  tiling  as  a  pin,  or  a  pen- 
knife, or  any  sharp  instrument 
about  you?  Because,  if  so,  you 
would  confer  an  immense  obligation 
by  sticking  me  with  it— just  to 
prove  to  me  that  this  is  reality, 
and  iwt  the  nightmare.  I  ask  a 
man  to  breakfast,  and  when  we  are 
just  going  to  begin  he  runs  out  for 
weeds  to  smoke,  and  never  snaokes 
'em,  but  bowls  off  before  one  can 
say  Jack  Hobinson.  He  is  no 
sooner  gone  than  in  comes  my 
landlady,  looking  as  black  as  thun- 
der, witii  a  letter  from  a  yoimg  lady 

whom  I  had  fondly  imagined 

Well,  there — never  mind — let  us 
say  from  a  young  lady.  Letter 
turns  out  to  be  a  vedentine — "  throb- 
bing heart"— "God  of  Love  "— 
deuce  knows  what — heap  of  rub- 
bish— don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Exit  landlady.  Enter  Susan,  grin- 
ning  like  a  Cheshire  cat— tells  mo 
a  lot  of  lies  about  a  valentine — 
send  her  about  her  business.  Exit 
Susan,  re-enter  landlady,  looking 
blacker  than  ever,  with  another  let- 
ter— ^talks  like  a  lunatic  about  clan- 
destine corre8ix>ndence — and  when 
I  open  the  letter,  by  Jove  I  I  find 
myself  accused  of  impertinence  to 
the  very  girl  who  Oh,  it's  too 
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bad,  it's  infamous  I     I'll  run  dovna 
to  Miss  \Yebster  at  oncu,  and  explain 

everything.' 

*        *        *        *        * 

Tom  did  so ;  and  the  rt-sult  was  a 
full  and  honourable  acquittal  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  him. 

Nor  was  this  all;  ^)V  the  young 
lady — ^partly,  perhaps,  from  a  con- 
viction that  she  had  l)cen  too  hasty, 
and  owed  liim  some  compensation 
for  his  outraged  feelings— and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  Tom  on  this  occa- 
sion made  himself  so  agreeable — 
(you  must  know  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good-looking  youug  fellow, 
and  stands  alx)ut  five  feet  eleven  in 
his  Balmorals) — our  heroine  of  the 
drawing-room  floor,  I  say,  from  somo 
cause  or  another  was  graciously 
pleased  to  express  lier  entire  appro- 
bation of  Tom's  conduct,  and  fur- 
thermore intimated  to  him  that  her 
brother  was  desirous  of  making  his 
acquaintance. 

On  "Webster's  retuni  from  the 
country  the  gentlemen  exchanged 
calls;  and  from  thenceforth  Tom 
(who  had  had  up  to  this  time  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  tea)  sipped 
his  souchong  at  least  twice  a  week  on 
the  drawing-room  floor  with  extia- 
ordinary  relish. 

It  was  not  verj'  difficult  to  see 


how  this  sort  of  thing  would  end ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  anniversary 
of  St.  Valentine  in  the  next  year  the 
following  paragraph  api^eared  in 
the '  Times  f— 

*0n  the  14th  inst.,  at  St.  George*> 
Church,  Hanover  Square,  by  the  iCev. 
Andrew  M'Caiver  (uncle  to  tlio  bridegniom 
and  brother  of  Profe'JMjr  M*Oirver,  F.  fi.O.S.  , 
Thomas  Probus,  Ksq.,  M.[).,  M.R.O.S.,  lo 
A,i;nes,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
Webster,  R.E.,  of  Harkaway  Hall,  Hunting- 
don.' 

Planter  and  I  were  both  asked  to 
the  breakfast ;  and  the  former,  after 
the  conclusion  of  that  ceremony, 
and  when  the  nuptial  knot  had  been 
duly  tied,  took  Probus  aside  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  imbosom  himself  of  a  secret 
which  I  had  long  suspected,  bat 
which,  if  the  reader  has  not  himself 
divined,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  reveal.  It  is  suflScient  to 
say  that  the  mysterious  appearance 
of  the  two  valentines  was  folly  ac- 
counted for,  and  their  real  author 
heartily  forgiven.  For  had  he  not 
been  the  means  of  making  two 
people  happy  for  life,  and  securing 
for  Tom  (who,  by-the-way,  is  now 
in  capital  practice)  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  dearest  little  wives  in  ex- 
istence ? 

Jack  Easel. 
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AT  THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAT. 


THE  Loyal  Westmiii^ter,  remem- 
ber, not  the  '  lioi/al  Westmin- 
ster;' sot  that  wonderful  theatre  on 
the  Sarrey  dde  of  the  water  which, 
onder  Mr.  Boucicaulfs  ingenious 
muiagement,  invalids  could  reach^ 
vithoot  leaving  the  Parks;  which 
presented  such  extraordinary  oon- 
Toueooes  for  old  ladies,  country 
Tiatore,  and  others  of  families; 
which  had  morning  performances 
for  little  hoys  and  girls ;  which  was 
eievated  from  a  circus  into  a  sensa- 
tioa  shop ;  which  was  at  last  shut 
up,  and  sold  nothing  and  nobody 
any  more,  until  the  inde&tigable 
Mr.  £.  T.  Smith  took  the  shutters 
down.  No ;  not  Astle/s ;  no  vulgar 
arena  full  of  sawdust  and  spimgles, 
bat  the  fine  old  original,  legitimate, 
cUasical  drama,  invented  more  than 
trothoosand  years  ago,  and  nightly 
prodnoed  before  anadnirmg  Roman 
mdknoe  under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  Scipio  A&icanus  and 
G.  LaeUus,  Esquires,  who  were 
mightily  taken  with  a  clever  young 
playwright  of  the  day,  one  Publius 
Afer,  a  bom  slave  in  the  service  of 
)Ir.  Senator  Terentiiis  Lucanus. 
That  worthy  magistrate,  perceiving 
his  prot^  to  be  a  youth  of  promise, 
gave  him  his  freedom  and  his  own 
name  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  did 
wisely,  for  the  name  has  lived  for 
twenty  centuries,  and  will  live  as 
long  as  mortal  lips  can  speak — as 
long  as  ink  and  paper  can  be  found 
to  print  it. 

Well,  our  theatre  has  nothing 
mach  to  boast  of  in  its  external 
aspect  It  was  built  by  the  great 
Lord  Burlington,  it  is  true,  in  an 
era  of  architectural  magnificence, 
bat  it  has  undergone  much  alter- 
ation since  that  day,  and  from  the 
aide  where  we  approach  it  looks,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  dingy. 
There  is  a  battered  old  door  at  the 
entrance,  and  young  ladies  who  ar- 
rive there  as  visitors  to  the  play 
look  round  them  with  a  curious  air, 
and  wonder  what  manner  of  place 
this  may  be  which  looks  so  much 
like  a  hospital,  a  guard-room,  a 
union-house — anything  but  that 
collie  of  St  Peter's  about  which 


they  have  heard  their  brothers  talk 
80  much.  Yet  St  Peter's  Ck>llego 
it  is ;  and  here  it  stands,  under  the 
shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey,  dose 
to  that  venerable  school  where 
statesmen,  poets,  soldiers  —  hun- 
dreds who  luive  won  a  name  in  the 
world's  history— began  their  race  in 
life.  From  this  same  threshold 
young  Warren  Hastings  stepped 
out  on  his  brilliant  career ;  so  bril- 
liant, indeed,  that  the  few  dark 
clouds  which  gathered  round  his 
fame  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of 
its  sunshine.  There  was  a  puny, 
spirit-broken  schoolfellow  of  his, 
who,  after  shaking  hands  with  his 
boy-friend  and  wishing  him  God- 
6X)eed,  I  dare  say  turned  away  to 
muse  alone  in  some  dark  comer  of 
the  Cloisters.  It  was  William  Cow- 
per,  whose  deUcate  frame  and  sen*-^ 
sitive  disposition  ill  fitted  him  for 
the  trials  of  a  public  school.  Years 
afterwards,  when  half  Europe  cried 
shame  upon  the  Governor- General 
of  Bengal,  this  pure,  good,  gentle 
boy  had  |^wb  to  manhood  and  be- 
come a  poet— a  poet  whose  rhymes 
breathed  nothing  but  of  innocence 
and  virtue,  ay.d  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  his  old  comrade  Warren 
Hastings  was  anything  but  virtuous 
and  innocent* 

Among  his  other  schoolfellows 
were  Churchill  (who  made  a  clan- 
destine marriage  while  still  under 
the  discipline  of  the  rod),  Colman, 
Lloyd,  and  Cumberland.  A  century 
before  their  day.  Master  John  Dry- 
dcn  was  cutting  his  name  on  the 
school  benches,  with  no  doubt  a 
well-thumbed  Virgil  at  his  side. 
Had  he  heard,  I  wonder,  of  the 
bricklayer's  'prentice  who  thirty 
years  before  turned  up  his  nose  at 
his  stepfather's  honest  calling,  and 
ran  oflf  to  fight  with  the  army  in 
Holland  ?  You  may  see  that  grace- 
less truant's  name  in  the  Abbey 
over  the  way.  He  was  brought  up 
at  SVestminster  under  the  famous 
Dr.  Busby,  and,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently winced  under  that  stem 
old  pedagogue's  birch.     *0  babe 

•  See  Macaulaj*s  Essays. 
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Bkn  Joxson  !*  AVoiildn't  1  have 
IxH-n  flogpcd  ft  dozen  times  to  win 
siieh  an  epitaph  as  tliat  I 

I  mJLcht  remind  you  of  later 
heroes;  of  a  preftt  soldier,  the  pal- 
Jant  Lord  l\a«»dan,  wlio  dic^l  Inifore 
Sebastopol ;  of  a  great  statesman. 
Lord  liiisKell,  who  eamo  to  Ix^g  a 
holiday  for  us  some  fifteen  ^•ears 
ago;  of  a  great  theologian  and  di- 
vine, the  jiresent  Archbishoj)  of 
Canterbury,  who,  l)y  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  audienoe  to-night,  and 
well  rememl)ei*s  the  stage  he  trod  in 
i8ii.  These  arc  anumg  the  men 
whom  Westminster  has  educated. 
*  In  patriiun  pojiuhnn'jitf.'  That 
was  the  school  motto.  They  have 
made  it  their  own. 

But  come,  let  us  ascend  this  grim 
stone  staircase,  which  winds  up  into 
the  great  dormitory  above.  A  crowd 
is  pressing  up  the  steps,  and  we  are 
checked  by  a  temporary  wooden  rail 
thrown  across  the  landing.  A  blush- 
ing little  gentleman  in  cap  and 
gown  and  whito  kid  gloves  stands 
just  inside  the  barrier,  and  asks  me 
for  my  ticket  I  utter  the  magic 
words, '  Old  Westminster,**  and  the 
little  gentleman  smiles  and  raises 
the  rail  with  his  own  little  kid- 
gloved  hand,  and  in  I  pass  without 
further  credential. 

How  well  I  remember  the  room, 
with  its  great,  gaunt  walls  scored 
and  painted  over  with  a  thousand 
names.  A  thousand,  did  I  say? 
Why  the  dormitorj'  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long  from  end  to 
and,  and  they  are  countless.  We 
walk  down  a  long  avenue  of  forty 
l)ed8  ranged  along  on  either  side,  and 
(since  my  time)  partitioned  off  in 
little  wooden  closets.  This  late  ad- 
dition was  no  doubt  made  for  very 
sound  and  excellent  reasons,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  an  old  Westminster  it 
does  somehow  suggest  tlie  likeness  of 
a  public  swimming-bath.  Well,  we 
pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
underneath  a  huge  scaffolding,  where 
we  are  arrested  by  another  barrier, 
and  have   again   recourse   to   our 

♦  Men  educated  here  nre  called  *  Old 
Westminsters.'  If  you  tried  to  form  an 
adjective  from  the  name — equivalent  to 
those  of  *  Etonian,'  or  *  Wykhamist,'  you 
would  have  to  employ  an  unconscionable 
niimbei'  cf  syllables. 


watchword .   After  a  1  i ttle  scramh] inp; 
and  pushing,  we  get  in  front  of  the 
jn-oscenium,    and    look    alwut   iii^. 
1  )enw  masses  of  black  coats  rise  in 
tiei*s  one  behind  the  other,  terminat- 
ing in  a  nine-inch  plank  some  dozen 
feet  below  the  ceiling,  and  all  along 
this  narrow  foot-lx)ard,  packer!  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  three- 
score of  little  gentlemen,  whos^e  agi'S 
varj'  from  ten  to  fourteen,  take  Tip 
their  }>osition  and  smile  benignant  ly 
up<m  us.      These  are   *tho  gais;' 
that  nine-inch  plank  is  Olympus. 
And  who  is  that  superior  but  youth- 
ful deity  of  seventeen,  in  a  college 
cap  and  white  choker,  who  wields 
a  cane  with  such  an  air  of  authoritj', 
as  he  casts  a  watchful  glance  up 
and  down  the  celestial  ranks?  That 
is  the  '  god-keeper,'  Satumian  Jove 
himself,  reymdor  Olympi  I    Have  wo 
not  all  heard  of  liis  awful  nod  ?   I 
tell    you    the    'gods'     themselves 
tremble  before  him  and  his  pliant 
sceptre.    When  that  dread  weapon 
is  upraised  during  the  performance, 
their  divine  majesties  must  applaud, 
ay,  and  continue  their  approbation 
until  the  Thunderer  bids  them  cease. 
Black  coats  at  the  foot  of  Olympus 
— those  are  the  visitors ;  black  coals 
in  the  body  of  the  Irnll— those  are 
the  '  old  Westminsters ;'  black  coats 
on  seats  to  the  right  of  the  stage— 
those  are  the  old  Westminsters  of 
a  younger  sort ;  black  coats  to  the 
left  of  the  stage — thoso  are  the  old 
Westminsters  of  an  oiihr  sort.  Black 
coats,  in  short,  everywhere.     What ! 
no  crimson  opera-cloaks,  no  rusthng 
silks,  no  gorgeous  head-dress^,  nor 
golden  wavy  hair  to  enliven    the 
scene?     Yes,  a  few,  a   ver>'  few, 
ladies;  about  twenty-five  in  all,  I 
think,  sitting  together,  according  to 
a  venerable  tratlition,  on  the  right 
of  the  stage.    Well,  perhaps  it  is 
best  to  limit  the  number.     It  is 
just  sufficient  to  include  those  who 
may  bo  near  relations  of  the  dra- 
matic 'company;*  and  I  question 
whether  any  other  fair  visitors  would 
care  to  sit  three  hours  on  not  the 
most  comfortable  bench  to  listen  to 
a  I^atin  play. 

Where  is  the  orchestra?  Ah— 
where  indeed  ?  Not  to  every  one  is 
given  to  understand  the  mysteries 
of  this  theatre.    A  few  stray  notes, 
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«5  of  the  tuning  of  instruments,  may 
reach  the  ear  now  and  then,  but 
where  are  the  musicians?  If  yon 
oonld  but  peep  behind  that  curtain 
I  think  I  should  be  able  to  show 
yovL  a  detachment  of  one  of  our  best 
militazy  bands  x)erched  up  aloft, 
above  the  wings,  on  the  tiniest  of 
galleries.  I  wonder  what  those  gal- 
lant sons  of  Mars  think  of  the  per- 
fomiance ;  whether,  by  constant  at- 
teDdance  year  by  year,  they  come  to 
haye  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
plot— whether  the  oldest  hand 
among  them  has  yet  awakened  to  the 
humour  of  Terehtian  puns !  I  fear 
their  only  source  of  inspiration  is 
derived  from  the  scenery,  which,  by 
^way,  is  always  laid  in  Athens. 
Xo  wonder  the  Latin  comedy  is 
Greek  to  ihem! 

Suddenly  the  gods  break  out  into 
a  round  of  deafening  applause ;  and 
hark!  what  is  this  old  fiBUiiiliar 
strain  which,  bursting  forth  from 
behind  the  curtain,  makes  everyone 
spring  to  his  feet?  'See  the  Con- 
quering Hero  comes!'  What  con- 
quering hero  ? — The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ?  —  Lord  Cardigan  ?  —  Tom 
King?  No,  neither  of  those  war- 
riors. It  is  the  Head  Master  of 
Westminster,  who  has  just  entered 
the  dormitory,  and  who  from  time 
immemorial  has  thus  been  greeted 
by  his  affectionate  alumni, 

logreditor.  vlctorqoe  vlrott  raperemiiiet  omnea.' 

And,  let  me  observe,  to  conquer 
old  prejudices,  to  establish  good 
disciplme  in  such  a  youthful  army, 
to  drill  raw  recruits  into  steadiness 
and  obedience,  to  beware  of  enemies 
from  without,  to  check  insubordina- 
tion within,  and  render  himself  a 
popular  officer  at  the  same  time, 
does  require  good  generalship,  and 
deserve  a  mural  crown. 

Well,  the  Head  Master  enters  and 
takes  his  seat,  surrounded  by  the 
under  masters  and  his  friends  and 
guests,  and  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards the  tinkling  of  a  bell  is 
heard,  the  curtain  is  raised,  and  a 
yoimg  man  dressed  in  full  academi- 
cals, with  knee  breeches  and  black 
silk  stockings,  steps  upon  the  stage. 
It  ia  the  captain  (or  head  Queen's 
scholar)  of  the  school.  He  bows  to- 
'^^uds  ^e  centre  of  the  auditorium^ 


then  he  takes  a  few  steps  to  the 
right  and  bows  again,  then  he  goes 
to  the  left  and  repeats  that  cere- 
mony. I^on't  kugh.  It  is  quite 
en  reyle.  Most  customs  are  tradi- 
tional at  a  public  school,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  All  this  time  the 
little  (Haqneurs  above  have  been  hard 
at  work  until  one  would  think  their 
hands  must  be  quite  sore.  At  last 
a  signal  is  given,  and  silence  is 
established.  In  ccelo  quies;  the  gods 
are  hushed,  and  the  captain  b^ins 
his  Prologue. 

Well,  I  won't  translate  it  Those 
who  are  interested  in  its  details  have 
already  read  it  in  the  '  Times.'  As 
years  roll  on  the  circle  of  'old 
Westminsters' must  diminish.  Some 
honoured  names,  some  old  £uniliar 
faces,  are  missed  from  the  annual 
gathering.  We  know  that  it  is  the 
late  Lord  Lansdowne  who  is  de- 
scribed as  '  Senatus  lumen  et  decus 
ScholaB,'  and  we  look  at  those  ex- 
qmsitely  painted  scenes  wiUi  the 
greater  interest  because  their  de- 
sign was  among  the  last  works  of 
Professor  Cockerell. 

At  last  the  curtain  is  raised  again; 
this  time  upon  the  play  itself,  the 
fine  old  classical  comedy  of  the 
'Adelphi.'  How  shall  I  describe 
the  plot,  recount  the  various  inci- 
dents of  the  piece,  and  help  you  to 
imagine  the  humorous  'situations' 
which  constitute  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  Terentian  Drama?  Two 
thousand  years  have  passed  away 
since  Afer  wrote.  Two  tiiousand 
years !  What  are  your  associations 
with  that  remote  and  eminently 
classical  age?  Are  they  derived 
from  Dr.  Lempriere,  or  Smith's 
'  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ?'  Psha ! 
the  great  comedy  of  life  was  then 
what  it  is  now— full  of  intrigue,  of 
plot  and  passion,  of  love  and  hate, 
and  injured  innocence  and  roguery. 
Old  heads  wagged  in  counsel,  and 
young  hearts  throbbed  with  ardour 
over  the  pallium  and  beneath  the 
tunic  just  as  ours  do  to-day  in  mo- 
dem dress.  Davus  and  Geta  played 
their  tricks  with  somewhat  more 
impudence  than  London  servants, 
but  Pamphilus  and  Antipho  sighing 
over  their  mistresses.  Captain  Thraso 
joking  with  Miss  Thais,  poor  Nau- 
sistrata  bewailing  her  wrongs— are 
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not  these  parts  actoJ  over  and  over 
a^ain  in  our  own  times?  W'lio 
lauglis  louder  at  Guatho's  comfort- 
able doctrine  than  younp:  Tuftlei^'h 
Hunter,  as,  fresh  from  Oxford,  that 
young  gentleman  looks  on  at  tlio 
Eunuchus?  and  yet,  dear  Tuftleigh, 
the  Terentian  imrasite  has  his  imi- 
tators. Gnathonics  crop  up,  even 
at  the  univ(;rsity.  Change  Imt  the 
scene  and  the  time,  and  who  shall 
say  where  we  may  not  apply  the 
moral  ?  *  Mutate  nomine,  do  te  fa- 
hula  narratur.'  (I  think  I  see  Mr. 
Hunter's  expression  of  disgust  as 
he  reatls  this  hacknied  quotation.) 
13ut  let  the  boys  l)egin  tlie  plaj. 

The  plot  of  the  *  Adelphi.'  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  of  a  diflerent  order 
to  Adelphi  plots  commonly  so 
known.  There  is  nothing  melo<Ira- 
matic  about  it,  notliing  provocative 
of  that  humour  in  which  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Paul  Bedford  were 
"wont  to  indulge.  It  is  rather  of  the 
old-fashioned  school  of  English 
eomedy;  and  if  somewhat  dubious 
in  its  moral  tendency,  judged  by 
our  own  standard,  was  positively 
good  teaching  for  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written. 

Demea  and  Micio  are  two  old 
Grecian  brothers  of  different  pur- 
suits, philosophy,  and  temperament. 
Demea  is  a  country  gentleman  and 
widower,  with  old-fasliioned  notions 
of  discipline,  and  a  somewhat  cho- 
leric disposition,  who  has  two  sons, 
^schinus  and  Ctesipho.  Micio,  on 
the  contrary,  who  lives  at  Athens,  is 
an  easy-going  bachelor,  indulgent  to 
youth,  but  with  enough  worldly 
wisdom  to  win  the  respect  of  iEs- 
chinus,  his  nephew  (a  sad  scapegrace 
of  the  Charles  Surface  type;  whom 
he  hoa  adopted.  The  escapades  of 
this  yoimg  gentleman  are  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  his  father,  who  is  con- 
tinually taking  Micio  to  task  for 
over  lenience  to  his  son.  He  con- 
trasts that  young  reprobate  with 
the  sober,  thrifty,  and  prudent  Cte- 
sipho, whom  he  looks  upon  as  a 
model  young  farmer,  and  whom  he 
has  brought  up  on  his  own  plan. 

Micio — who  reasons  like  Colonel 
Pendennis  in  a  toga— defends  him- 
self by  saying  that  young  men  will 
be  young  men,  preach  as  you  will, 
and  reminds  his  brother  that   he 


might  have  been  no  better  himself 
f'  )rty  years  ago  if  his  purse  had  not 
Kvn  \c>o  slender  then  for  a  fast  life. 
He  argues,  moreover,  that  by  avoid- 
ing severity  he  has  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  nephew,  which,  by 
the  way,  as  it  presently  appears, 
is  more  than  Demea  can  say  of  his 
other  son. 

Indeed,  if  JEscliinus  may  be  com- 
pared to  Charles  Surface,  the  re- 
semblance  between    Ctesipho   and 
Jlr.    Joseph    Surface    is    not   less 
striking.    WTiile  appearing  in  liis 
father's  eyes  a  naira^cle  of  propriety, 
he  has  secretly  meditated   an  in- 
trigue with  a  music-girl  whom  he 
persuades  his  brother  to  carry  off 
for  him.    This  flagrant  act  l^ecomes 
the  town  talk  of  Athens,  and  poor 
ilOschinus  has  not  only  to  bear  all 
the  blame  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
but  incur  the  high  displeasure  of 
Miss  Pamphila,  a  young  lady  whom 
—whom  he  ought  to  hnve  married 
long  ago.    While  all  this  is  going 
on  there  \b  a  g(xxi  deal  of  comic 
business  introduced  by  one  Syrus, 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  family,  who 
has  but  one  weakness,  which  being 
one  of  a  bacchanalian  character,  only 
serves  to  sustain  his  character  as  a 
wit,  and  certainly  makes  him  no 
less  a  favourite  in  the  eyes  of  liis 
audience.    In  fact,  Syrus  plays  a 
very  important  i)art  in  the  piece. 
He  cudgels  Sannio,  a  gentleman  of 
doubtful  character,  who  tries  to  in- 
terfere with  his  plans.     He  helps 
the  young  men  through  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  utmost  good  nature, 
and  not  more  lies  than  are  aKso- 
lutely  necessary  to  the   plot.    He 
sends  old  Demea  half  over  the  town 
on  a  fool's  ermnd  in  search  of  liis 
brother,  and  makes  himself  gene- 
rally amusing.      However,  in    the 
fourth  act  he  is  overtaken  in  his 
cups,  and  the  rustic    father,  who 
comes  back  furious,  pounces  upon 
Master  Ctesipho   unawares.     Then 
of  course  ensues  a  tremendous  dc- 
nommtut.    The  young  farmer  ap- 
ixiars  in  his  true  light,  and  Demea, 
enraged  at  finding  his  favourite  son 
has  deceived  him,  forgets  that  this  is 
due  to  his  own  teverity,  and  lays 
the  whole  blame  on  Micio,  who  de- 
fends himself   and  the  boys  with 
that  memorable    argument   which 
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Colmftn  has  so  admiiably  translated, 
and  which   oonclndes  .  with   these 

words  :— 

'There  in  la  nature  sotidiy  marks, food  Dhdm, 
B7  wblcb  70a  may  coi\)ecUu«  easily 
Tliat  wben  two  pcnow  do  the  seir-iame  thing. 
It  oftentimes  falls  oat,  that  In  the  oae 
Utaimtaial,  In  t'other  'tis  not  so : 
Xot  tliat  the  thing  Itself  Is  different. 
Bat  be  who  does  lU    lo  these  youths  I  see 
Ite  nutria  of  Ttrtae;  and  I  trnst  they  Ml  prove 
8Qdiuw«  wish  them.  They  have  sense  I  know; 
Attentkn;  la  ita  seaaon.  liberal  shame ; 
And  foodaess  for  each  other;  all  sure  signs 
Of  m  Ingeirooos  mind  snd  noble  nature ; 
And  tboogh  they  stray,  yoa  may  at  any  time 
Bedsfaa  theoL— Bot  perhaps  you  fear  th^  '11 

piovd 
Too  loUtentlTe  to  their  Interest. 
Omj  dear  Deoiea.  in  all  matters  else 
iDcmae  of  yean  increases  wisdom  in  us ; 
Thbonly  vice  age  brings  along  with  It— 
reVs  ofl  man  woriOLf-nundei  than  Acrs's 


WUch  passion  age,  that  kills  all  passions  else. 
Wm  ripen  in  your  sons  too.* 

The  play  conclndes  with  the  xe- 
oonciliation  of  Demea  to  his  sons 
after  a  long  soliloquy,  in  which  he 
proTes  himself  so  mnch  a  convert 
to  his  brother's  teaching  that  we 
begin  to  fear  he  may,  like  most 
converts,  let  his  new  doctrine  lead 
him  into  excess.  .Slschinns  proves 
himself  a  constant  lover  to  Pam- 

C"  ,  and  is  rewarded  by  that  lady's 
in  marriage.  Syms  not  only 
obtains  Ms  own  freedom,  bnjt  that  of 
his  wife,  and  sets  up  as  a  private 
gentleman.  Gtesipho  takes  his  sweet- 
heart home  to  the  paternal  roof, 
where  let  us  hope  in  due  time  she 
becomes  Mrs.  0.  But  the  cream  of 
the  joke  is  that  old  Micio,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  all  his  firiends,  is 
indaced  to  turn  Benedict,  and  whom 
should  he  marry  but  his  nephew's 
mother-in-law,  Sostrata,  a  widowed 
lady  who,  though  no  longer  a  beauty, 
pofisesses  attractions  of  a  more  last- 
mgkind. 

Thus,  on  the  good  old  comedy 
plan— so  good,  we  see,  that  it  has 
lasted  two  thousand  years — every- 
body is  married  and  lives  happy  ever 
afterwards. 

The  play  is  succeeded  by  an  Epi- 
logue, written  for  the  occasion  by 
an  *  old  Westminster,'  which  always 
takes  the  form  of  a  Latin  burlesque, 
and  is  nsoally  a  focetious  adaptation 


of  the  characters  of  the  piece  to 
some  popular  topic  of  the  day.  On 
this  occasion  the  late  jealousy  be- 
tween the  civic  functionaries  and 
metropolitan  police  afforded  subject 
for  as  much  fun  as  can  be  ezpreased 
in  elegiacs;  and  Demea,  as  Lord 
Mayor,  delivered  a  tremendous  pun 
on  the  name  of  the  Home  Secretuy* 
in  a  new  reading  of  an  old  quo&- 
tion. 

And  now  arises  a  cry  of  'Gap! 
cap!'  from  the  body  of  the  audi- 
torum.  A  bran  new  college '  trencher' 
passes  round  from  hand  to  hand 
among  the  '  old  Westminsters,'  and 
the  chinking  of  gold  on  all  sides 
shows  at  once  their  appreciation  of 
the  performance  and  a  well-cherished 
memory  of  bygone  days.t 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  be- 
tween the  acts,  in  accordance  with 
a  time-honoured  custom,  the  ladies 
have  been  supplied  with  a  slight 
refection  in  the  shape  of  ices  and 
negus,  by  one  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
selected  for  that  graceful  office,  and 
that  when  the  curtain  has  finally 
fallen,  there  is  a  rush  of  '  old  West- 
minsters '  behind  the  scenes,  where 
sack-whey,  a  traditional,  delightful, 
and  highly  unwholesome  beverage, 
is  ladled  out  for  their  consumption. 

After  the  play,  and  when  the  corps 
dramatique  have  exchanged  their 
buskins  and  togas  for  caps  and 
gowns,  a  gorgeous  supper  takes 
place  in  college,  to  which  the  boys' 
friends  are  bidden.  Shall  I  recall 
the  glories  of  that  youthful  feast, 
where  '  good  digestion  waits  on  ap- 
petite,' where,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  Christmas  holidi^s  before  them, 
the  horrors  of  Euripides,  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
are  forgotten,  and  cares  drowned 
deeply  in  the  loving  cup  ?  The  joke 
and  song  go  round,  the  bottle  circu- 
lates as  freely.  Fill  up,  gentlemen, 
I  pray  you,  bumpers  all,  and  let  us 
dnnk  success  to  the  venerable  school. 
We  know  the  old  toast  '  Floreat!' 
Westminster  for  ever  1 

0.  li.  E. 

♦  *  Timeo  Graium  vel  dona  ferentem.' 
t  This  voluntary  subscription  goes  to 
defray  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  erection 
of  the  theatre.    If  there  is  a  baUnce,  it  is 
divided  among  the  actors. 
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READING  THE  VALEXTIXE. 

AH,  Amy,  darlinp!  those  oxquisito  l>luih<s 
Musking  th(5  lace  in  hucIi  fairy-] ikt-  f;ui->o. 
As  tlie  pink  cheek  so  rapidly  rosily  fluslies. 

And  the  light  gleums  in  those  radiant  ey(  s. 
Tell  mc  more  snrely  than  wordn  could  couycv 
This  is  the  morning  of  Valeutine'M  Day  I 

Claaping  so  lightly  with  daintiest  fingers 

Lace-broidered  pitges  with  letters  of  gold. 
Where  the  dim  violet  scent  fragrantly  lingirs. 

Beading  words  ever  young  yet  ever  old  ; 
Tliua  'tis  I  sec  voii  in  fancy,  though  miles 
Numberless  lie  W'twcen  me  and  your  smilcB. 

Far,  far  away,  I  can  sec  you  so  plainly, 

Wlicre  by  the  window  you  musingly  stand ; 
Far,  iar  away,  I  can  long — ah,  how  vainly ! — 

Once  more  to  touch  that  soft  tiny  white  hand, 
Wliich  holds  the  bright  missive  whose  verses  but  say 
The  words  which  are  greeting  for  Valentine's  Day. 

The  custom,  it  may  be,  is  foolish  though  olden  ; 

Yet  I  think  in  the  sternest  and  bitterest  life 
There  are  memories  written  in  letters  of  golden. 

Of  the  time  when  there  came  never  whisper  of  strife, 
"When  no  wealth  was  so  valued,  or  riches  so  rare. 
As  a  faded  dead  flower,  or  a  tress  of  soft  hair. 

I  am  far  from  you ;  and  yet  I  am  nearer — 

Itfay  I  not  say  so? — than  ever  before; 
Never  yet,  oh,  my  darling !  I  held  you  the  dearer 

Than  now,  as  I  call  up  the  fancies  of  yore, 
As  I  picture  you  rending,  though  far,  far  away, 
The  verses  that  tyjiify  Valentino's  Day. 

I  picture  you'thus — and  the  idolised  vision 

Will  live  in  my  heart  as  its  worthiest  prize — 
For  the  sun  of  my  life— ah,  smile  not  in  derision  ! — 

Is  the  gleam  that  shines  out  from  those  s^^cct  huzel  eye. — 
Those  dark  brilliant  ndrrors  of  love  and  of  truth — 
Those  fountains  whence  springs  the  elixir  of  youth. 

I  picture  you,  darling — the  golden-brown  tresses. 
Whose  silky, broad  braids  have  entangled  my  heart. 

The  glorious  eyes  whose  mere  looks  are  caresses. 
The  red  lips  whose  music  can  never  depart — 

All  coll  up  remembrances,  cheering  my  way 

Witli  records  tho  sweetest  of  Valentine's  Da  v. 

Sweetest  and  tenderest  1  words  may  be  spoken 

Wliich  cast  a  veil  over  tho  years  y(  t  unseen — 
H(»peB  may  be  shattered  and  hearts  may  be  broken — 

But  read  you  your  verses  in  silence,  my  Queen  ! 
Faint  life  in  smiles,  love— too  soon  there  appears 
The  rain-cloud,  whose  waters  are  bitterest  tears. 

Away  with  such  prophecies,  darling ;  the  river 

Of  your  life  flows  on  over  golden-hued  sands. 
Ah  1  I  pray  Fate  may  never  make  those  sweet  lips  quiver, 

Kor  bid  those  eyes  dim  to  its  gloomy  commands  ; 
Hay  happiness  find  you— for  ever  to  stay — 
Am  if  Tune  yteie  only  one  VaLuiiue  s  Day  1 

W.  K. 


I 


VotK,..  ^*w 


LOT£%  WEATEEB  GLASS. 


THE  IraST  DAT  OF  THE  SEASON,  AND  ITS  EESULTS. 


■  Wbgn  It  Uu  doe  ol  Uta  dtpuUng  ye«r 
li  b«nl  thHt  ^jfDl  •ouiid,  thfl  hanUmAD'A  ch 
And  Hllf  Iti^urd  wllh  the  matnlnc  ilr 
Sctatt  fmu  tin  Uw  Bv,  mil  Isavct  bb  tolr.' 


I  QUITE  agree  ^^th  the  dietin- 
gniahed  foreiKii  nobleman  who 
declared,  that  'Nothing  woa  too 
f^ood  to  go  foxing  in,'  and  with  the 
immortftl  Jonoclu  of  Handley  Croaa 
notoriety,  I  exclaim,  '  Unting,  my 
beloTcd  readciB,  la  the  imago  of  vita 
with  otily  ten  per  cent  of  its  dan- 


Brer  since  I  was  an  nnbroechcd 
mchin,  and  my  only  steed  a  rongh 
Shetland  pony,  across  whose  hue 
back  my  infcntino  legs  cooJd  scarcely 
stride,  I  have  looked  forward  to  a 
day's  hunting  with  the  keenest 
lehsh.  The  preliminary  sport  of 
cob-hnntiaB,  with  its  early-dawn 
Meets,  bad  scent,  consequent  npon 
alien  leares  and  decayed  regctablo  luuis  uumue. 
■Qi^ter,  riotous  young  honnds,  ;  Mot  one  of  bra  Majesty's  sabjoctB 
wl.  v.— bo.  zxvn.  I 


which  can  scarcely  be  bnmght  ta 
bnnt  upon  any  terms ;  timid,  nervona 
yonng  foxes,  who  hardly  dare  poke 
their  sharp  noses  oat  of  covert,  onlj 
serves  to  give  a  greater  zest  as  it 
wore  to  the  opening  day.  One  or 
two  Moodland  rtms,  jnst  snfBcient 
to  breath  the  well-trained  hnnter, 
or  take  the  exuberant  spirits  (the 
accompaniments  of  high  feeding 
and  no  work)  irom  the  yonng  one, 
after  a  stripling  Beynard,  who  aa 
yet  has  no  line  of  conntiy  of  his 
own,  and  hardly  dares  to  ventnro 
far  &om  the  place  of  his  birll), 
ending  with  a  killing  jnst  to  blood  the 
yonng  bounds,  onlymakesthe  long- 
ing for  the  first  ^y  of  the  season 
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The  First  Day  of  the  Season^  and  its  Results. 


throughout  her  vast  dominionfl — 
BO  vast  indeed  are  they  tliat,  as  the 
Bong  tolls  us,  '  The  sun  never  sets 
on  their  might.'  Not  one,  I  say, 
of  her  Majo.sty's  lio^cs,  loolcod  for- 
ward more  anxiously  than  1  did  to 
the  first  day  of  tlio  hunting  season 
of  18 — ,  for  why  should  1  )k)  too 
oxj)licit  alx)nt  date«,  or  let  all  tlio 
world  know  that  I  am  so  ancient 
as  to  remember  anything  so  long 
buried  in  the  i^ast  ?  I  had  just  re- 
turned to  old  England  with  a  year's 
leave  from  my  regiment,  then  in 
India.  I  was  possessed  of  capital 
health  and  spirits,  was  only  iust 
six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  nad 
five  hundred  pounds  at  my  lianker's, 
and  two  as  good  nags  in  my  stable 
as  ever  a  man  laid  his  leg  across. 
*  Hunting  for  ever!'  I  cried,  as  I 
strolled  into '  Seamemup  and  Baste- 
emwelFs,'  the  unrivalled  breeches- 
makers*  establishment  in  the  Strand, 
to  order  a  few  pair  ;of  those  most 
necessary Jadjunotfi  to  the  sporting 
man's  toilet,  previous  to  leaving 
town.  '  Hunting  for  ever,  and  of  all 
the  packs  in  England,  commend  mo 
to  my  old  aoquaintanoe,  tliose  friends 
of  my  boyhood,  the  '  EawaHshire 
Muggers.'  I  am  not  sure  but  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  term  mugger 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  those 
paoks  of  hounds  which  are  used 
for  that  peculiar  pastima  which,  to 
again  quote  the  immortal  Jorrocks, 
'  Is  only  fit  for  cripples,  and  them 
as  keeps  donkeys,'  viz.,  harriers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pack  I  now 
speak  of  were,  though  called  mug- 
gers, ho7id  fide  fo^ounds,  and  as 
such,  only  used  in  the  'doing  to 
death '  of  that  wily  animal. 

The  county  which  had  as  it  were 
given  birth  to  this  distinguished 
pack,  presented  to  the  huntmg  man 
very  much  the  same  features  as  do 
most  parts  of  England.  There 
were  the  same  number  of  ditches 
and  dingles  to  be  got  over  some- 
how, the  same  gates  which  would 
and  would  not  be  opened,  the  same 
fences,  stiles,  and  heavers,  to  be 
cleared,  the  same  woodland  parts  to 
he  hunted,  from  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  ^t  a  fox  away,  and 
to  which  every  one  said  they  would 
never  come  again,  but  for  all  that 
no  one  ever  kept  their  word,  for 


there  were  just  the  very  same  nnm- 
ber  of  8]X)rtsmen  to  be  seen  at  the 
very  ne^  meet  held  in  the  district ; 
thus  proving  that  foxhunting,  even 
under   difficulties,  is   still  a  most 
fiiscinatuig    diversion;    and   there 
were   the    same    snug-lying   gorso 
coverts,  from  which  a  nm  was  sure 
to  be  obtained  over  a  flat,  well-en- 
closed country,  which    gave   both 
man  and  horso  as  much  as  ever 
their  united   efforts  could  accom- 
plish, to  be  there  or  thereabouts  at 
the  finish.    Nor  were  the  meets  of 
the   Eaayallshiro  Muggers,  adver- 
tised in  '  Bell's  Life,'  dissimilar  in 
any  respect  to  those  of  other  packs 
of  howidfl,  for  there  were  an  equal 
number   of  cross  roads,   turnpike 
gates,  public  houses,  gibbets,  woods, 
signposte,  and  milestones,  as  else- 
where.   Well,  to  enjoy  a  season's 
sport  with   this   so   distingui8hc<l 
himt   was   my  intention;  and  no 
sooner  had  I  oompleted  the  requL<^ite 
arrangements  with  regard  to  my 
bunting  toggery,  which  a  residence 
of  some  half-dozen  years  in  India 
had  rendered  necessaiy,  than  I  took 
up  mv  abode  in  the  Ifttlo  town  of 
Surlymrd,  at  the  comfortable  hotel 
rejoicing  in  the  mythological  sign 
of  the  '  Silent  Woman,*  a  fabulous 
personage  surely,  to  be  classed  with 
'Swans  with  Two  Necks,'  'Green 
Men,'    and  other    creatures    who 
never  had  any  existence.     The  first 
meet  of  the  Easyallsliire  Muggers 
was  advertised,  so  said  tho  county 
paper,  to  take  place  at  tho  fourth 
mile-stone  on  the  Suilyford  road. 
Thither  I  repaired  fully  equipped 
in  all  the  splendour  of  a  now  pink 
immaculate,   cords,    brown    tinted 
tops,  my  blue  birds'-eye  scarf,  neatly 
folded  and  fastened  with  a  pin  bear- 
ing a  most  appropriate  device,  viz., 
a  real  fox's  tootli.    In  my  impa- 
tience to  be  up  and  doing  on  tliis 
our  opening  day,  I  arrived  at  tho 
trysting-place,  from  whence  I  was 
to  woo  my  favourite  pastime,  some 
half  hour  or  more  before  the  mastor 
and  his  pack  were  due.      I  had, 
therefore,  ample  leisure  to  receive 
the  greetings  of  my  numerous  old 
friends  and-  acquaintances,  as  thoy 
came  up  from  all  parts,  and  in  all 
directions,  on  all  sorts  and  all  sizes 
of  nags,  and  at  all  kinds  of  paces, 


T%e  Fkii  jDay  oftke  Seoion,  and  ik  BesuUi, 
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to  the  place  of  mfiotrng.    First  to 
aniye  on  that  aaeful  steeds  yclept 
'Shasks's  pony/  slonohing  alongj 
clad  in  rnaiy  y^yeteen^  l^aggy  brown 
ooid  breeches  and  gaiters,  biUy  cock, 
88  he  tenned  his  wide-awake  hat| 
QQ  head,  a  stout  ashen  stick  cat 
from  a  noighbooring  coppice  in  iiand, 
and  ten  to  one  a  quantity  of  wires 
in  his  pockets,  was  handsome,  dark- 
ejed,  good-for-nothing,    scampish^ 
dishon^  Gipi^  Jim  —  the  some 
time  gamekeeper,  when  he  could 
get  any  one  to  employ  him,  but 
oftener    the    poachmg,    drinkingj 
thieying  yagabond  of  the   neigh- 
bourhood.   A  broad  grin  of  reoog** 
nition  and  a  touch  of  the  hat  on  the 
part  of  the  Gipsy  one,  and  an  ex- 
clamation on  mine  of  'Bless  me« 
Jim!  not  hanged  yet?'  placed  us 
once  again  on  the  old  familiar  foot- 
ing of  '  I  ynll  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  foxes'  (and  who  could  afiford 
better  information  than  one  whose 
habits  and  disposition  partook  more 
of  theyermin  than  the  man?), '  pro- 
viding you  giye  me  a  shilling  to 
(Irink   your   health.'      Gipsy   Jim 
and    I    had    hardly   interchanged 
these  ciyiUties,  when,  trotting  along 
on  a  stout,  handsome,  six-year  oldj 
in  capital  condition,  though,  if  any- 
thing, a  little  too  fat  (not  a  bad 
&Qlt,  howeyer,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season),  came  &rmer  Thresher, 
of  Beanstead,  a  florid,  yellow-haired, 
red-whiskered,  joyial,   hard-riding, 
independent  agricultunst,  who,  on 
the  strength   of  haying   been  at 
school  in  years  gone  by  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  squires,  myself 
amongst  the  number,  called  us  all 
freeHj  by  our  surnames,  forgetting 
to  prefix  the  accustomed  Mister,  and 
thus  giving  great  umbrage  to  some, 
and  causing  them  always  to  pointed- 
ly address  him  as  'Mr.  Thresher.' 
Our  mutual  salutations  had  hardly 
come  to  an  end  than  we  are  joined 
by  half  a  dozen  more  sturdy  yeomen, 
able  and  willing  to  go,  let  tho  noce 
bo  ever  so  severe,  and  all  of  them 
contributing  their  five  pounds  year- 
ly to  the  support  of  the  '  Easyall- 
shire  Muggers,  spite  of  wheat,  sir, 
at  fourteen  shillings  a  bag/ 

Young  Boaster  next  turns  up,  a 
swaggering  blade  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hunt,  who  is  always  abusing 


the  'EaiEfyallahire'  hounds,  and 
biB£^g  of  his  own  prowess,  which 
oonsists  of  riding  extraordinary  dis- 
tances to  fiar-off  meets,  and  doing 
nothing  when  he  gets  tiiere»  save 
telling  wonderful  and  fobuloua 
stories  of  what  he  had  done  last 
time  ho  was  out,  and  what  ho  in- 
tended to  do  then.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Bolus, '  the  sporting  Doctor,' 
as  he  is  called,  who  must  be  making 
a  very  handsome  fortune  in  his  pro- 
fession, if  his  knowledge  of  modi- 
cine  is  anything  like  his  judgment 
in  horse-flesh,  his  skill  in  the  pig- 
skin, or  his  acquaintance  with  tho 
line  of  a  fox.  After  Bolus,  on  a 
three-legged  screw,  a  wonder  to 
every  one  how  it  is  kept  at  all  on 
its  understandings,  comes  Aloes,  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  a  pleasant- 
spoken,  florid,  little  old  man,  skilful 
in  his  business,  ever  agreeing,  with 
his '  That  I  would,  sir,'  and  one  who 
I  would  much  prefer  to  attend  me 
when  sick  than  many  a  professor  of 
the  healing  art  among  men.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  is  next  upheld  by 
Mr.  Sheepskin,  the  attorney,  a  gentle- 
manly man,  a  light  weight,  and  one 
who  rides,  when  need  be,  as  hard, 
if  not  harder  than  any  one.  Nor 
is  the  church  absent  (for  we  have 
not  a  few  clerical  subscribers  to  the 
Easyallshire  Muggers),  but  is  well 
represented  in  the  person  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Flatman,  a  good-looking, 
well-built,  foxy-whiskered  divine, 
whose  handling  of  the  ribbons  on 
the  coach-box,  and  seat  on  horse- 
back, would  entitle  him  to  a  deanery 
at  the  very  least,  could  the  Broad- 
church  party  but  come  into  ix>wer. 
His  small  country  parish,  however, 
does  not  suffer  by  the  fondness  of 
its  rector  for  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
a  hard-working  and  most  exemplaiy 
curate,  he  is  still  a  painstaking  and 
estimablo  parish  priest,  and  much 
preferred,  I  doubt  not,  by  all  his 
parishioners  to  any  more  busy  and 
interfering  divine  of  either  of  tho 
other  two  schools  of  divinity.  I 
myself  am  by  no  means  tlie  sole 
member  of  the  military  profession 
present,  for  we  are  here  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  just-joined  ensign  to  the 
gallant  colonel  of  the  county  militia, 
a  stout,  fine-looking  veteran,  none 
of  your  feather-bed   soldiers,  and 
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one  who,  spite  of  his  weight,  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  man  to  beat 
across  country.  'Mammon/  as  it 
is  the  fafiliion  now-a-days  to  call 
that  useful  article,  money,  is  so(;n 
approaching  in  the  person  of  the 
Surly  ford  banker,  who  wisely  fling- 
ing business  to  tJio  winds  at  least 
twice  in  the  week,  gets  astride 
a  good-looking,  nearly  thorough- 
bred nag,  and  finds  accepting  bull- 
finches, negotiating  ditchos,  and 
discounting  gates,  stiles,  (fee,  a 
much  more  healthy  and  more  plea- 
sant, if  not  more  profitable,  occupa- 
tion than  everlastingly  grubbing 
after  filthy  lucre. 

The  master  now  makes  liis  ap- 
pearance, tall  and  upright,  know- 
ing thoroughly  the  dutias  of  liis 
otlico,  and  if  not  (luitc  so  bold  and 
determined  a  rider  as  in  years  gone 
by,  still  making  up  for  want  of 
nerve  in  knowledge  of  tlie  country, 
and  for  lack  of  dash  in  careful 
riding  and  judicious  nicking-in. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  finish, 
his  abstmce  is  never  observed,  though 
how  ho  came  to  bo  there  is  better 
known  to  tho  second  rank  horse- 
men than  to  the  fliers.  The  hunts- 
man and  whip  are  much  tho  same 
as  those  worthies  are  everywheit); 
but  the  hounds,  how  to  describe 
them  I  know  not. 

Tho  * liisyallshire  Muggers*  set 
all  rules  regarding  the  make,  size, 
and  symmetry  of  fox-hounds  at 
defiance.  They  show  almast  better 
s])ort,  and  kill  more  foxes  than  any 
pack  in  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  they 
are  bs  uneven  as  a  ploughed  field, 
and  as  many  shapes  and  sizes  as  a 
charity  school.  I  can  only  say, 
'  handsome  is  what  handsome  does ;' 
and  if  my  canine  friends  are  not 
pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  connois- 
seur— if  they  come  not  up  to  Bective, 
Somerville,  and  other  writers  on 
hunting  description  of  a  perfect  fox- 
hotmd,  still  tliey  act  Ix^autifully — 
which  to  my  mind  is  &r  preferable 
to  looking  beautiful— and  will  run 
and  kill  foxes  with  any  hounds  in 
England.  The  huntsman  and  whip, 
though  not' so  well  mounted  (eco- 
nomy is  the  order  of  the  day  with 
the  Easyallshire  Muggers),  as  we# 
would  wish  to  see  them,  yet  manage 
somehow  to  got  acioss  tho  coun- 


try, and  to  be  with  their  hounds; 
though  for  the  matter  of  that,  snch 
is  the  sagacity  of  the  Easyallshire 
pack,  that  they  can  very  frequently 
do  quite  as  well  without  the  assist- 
ance of  their  ruler  and  guide  as  with 
it  The  '  Easyallshire '  Hunt,  as  the 
namo  implies,  is  an  easy-going  sort 
of  concern,  in  which  every  man, 
gentle  and  simple,  has  a  finger  in 
the  pie;  every  subscriber  imagin- 
ing tliat  he  has  a  perfect  right,  on 
the  strength  of  his  subscription,  to 
himt,  whip-in,  or  otherwise  direct 
the  movements  of  the  hounds  when- 
ever opportunity  occurs.  But  for- 
rard!  for-rard  on!  or  I  shall  be 
at  the  fourth  mile-stone  on  the 
Surlyford  Eoad  all  day,  instead  of 
drawing  that  inviting  piece  of  gorse 
covert  which  Ues  so  pleasant  and 
warm,  with  its  southern  aspect  on 
yonder  bank.  A  guinea  to  a  goope- 
bcrry,  a  fox  lies  there  1 

Joe,  the  himtsman,  now  trots 
along  through  tho  somewhat  Iwro 
and  brown  pasture-fields  towards 
the  covert;  tho  pack  eager  and 
keen  for  tho  fray,  clustering  round 
the  heels  of  his  horse.  A  few  mo- 
ments only  elapse  and  tho  sea  of 
gorse  is  alive  with  hounds  poking 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  snak- 
ing the  lair  of  sly  Reynard.  Old 
experience  having  taught  mo  that 
Gipsy  Jim's  knowledge  of  tho  fox 
and  his  habits  (for  being  Irnlf- 
brother  to  the  varmint  in  his  nature, 
how  can  it  fail  to  bo  otherwise?) 
would  servo  me  in  good  stead,  I 
station  myself  near  to  him  in  order 
to  have  a  good  view  of  'Mr. Rey- 
nolds,' as  Jim  calls  the  cunning 
animal  when  he  breaks  covert.  Nor 
am  I  wrong  in  my  conjocture,  for 
after  a  few  pleasant  notes  from  old 
Bellman,  who  hits  upon  the  plaro 
where  master  fox  crossed  a  ride 
early  this  morning,  and  a  '  hark  to 
Bellman'  from  Joe  the  huntsman, 
out  jumps,  almost  into  Jim's  arms, 
as  fine  a  fox  as  ever  wore  a  brush. 
Master  Reynard  looks  somewhat 
astonished  at  being  brought  so  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  a  two-legged 
monster,  and  seems  half  inclined  to 
turn  back  again  to  his  hidinjg-plaoe ; 
but  perhaps,  judging  from  Jim  s  var- 
mint look,  that  no  danger  might  be 
apprehended  from  that  quainter,  and 
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bong  vumd  b;  Mte  deep  nokB  of 

old  BeUmaii,  ttuit  his  late  qouten 
were  nnbenable,  he  throwH  back  his 
beMl  OS  if  to  smfT  tho  pleasant  morn- 
ing  bnjoae,  aad  giriug  his  broBh  a 
gentle  wave  of  defianw,  boldly  ttkea 
to  tbo  open,  and  starts  across  tho 
field  which  Rmroonds  the  covert,  at 
*  good  rattling  pace.  OJpe;  Jim 
grim  horn  ear  to  ear  with  delight, 
■howiog  his  vhite  r^nlai  teeth ;  at 
the  suae  time  holding  up  his  hand 
«  ft  waraing  to  me  to  keep  silence 


for  a  few  seconds,  so  bb  not  to  epcel 
sport  by  getting  the  fox  headed 
Mok.  The  moment,  however, 
Uaeter  Beynard  is  safely  through 
the  neighbonring  hedge,  Jim's  tre- 
mendoos  view-halloa  makes  tho 
whole  connt^  ring  again,    lids  is 


might  and  main,  thus  making  the 
necessary  confusLon  of  the  find 
worse  oonfoonded  still.  '  Hold  yomr 
noisy  tonguee,'  shont  the  master. 


hnntsman,  whip,  and  alt  the  horse- 
men ;  bnt '  Hold  your  noisy  tongues ' 
they  cry  in  vain.  Tallyho!  tallyho! 
tailybo!  yell  the  footmen,  totally 
regaiAieea  of  all  expostulation.  Bat 
oafty  Jim,  knowmg  the  idiosyn- 
dasy  of  tlM  Yokels,  has  made  all 
safe  by  his  silence,  until  the  red- 
coated  rascal  is  well  away.  '  Hark  1 
halloa!'  'harki  halloa!'  roar  the 
Geld.  'Tootle,  tootle!'  goes  Joe's 
horn,  re-echoed  by  an  astbmatical 
o8wt  in  tba  Eame  direction,  on  tho 


part  of  the  worthy  master,  who 
blows  as  if  liis  horn  was  full  of  dirt. 
The  hounds,  however,  are  accus- 
tomed to  tho  sound,  feeble  ae  it  is, 
and  all  rush  to  the  spot  where 
master,  huntsman,  and  Gipsy  Jim, 
are  all  cheering  them  exactly  at  the 
place  where  foxy  broke  away.  What 
a  burst  of  music  now  strikes  upon 
the  ear,  fta  superior  to  the  delights 
of  any  concert  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  be  present  at,  as  every  hound 
acknowledges  with  joy  tlra  rapture 
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they  feel  at  the  Btrcmg  scent  left 
behind  by  him  they  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously disturbed  from  his 
comfortable  lodgings.  Biit  the 
scent  is  too  good  for  us  to  dwell  long 
for  description,  and  away  they  go  at 
a  killing  pace,  which,  if  it  lasts  long 
enough,  will  see  to  the  bottom  of 
many  a  gallant  steed  there  present 
And  now  comes  the  rush  of  horse- 
men amidst  the  cries  of '  Hold  hard  1 
don't  EpoU.  your  sport  I'  of  the 
master,  and  &e  '  'old  'ard !'  of  the 
huntsman,  who  has  an  eye  to  tips, 
and  therefore  restrains  his  wrath  in 
some  measure.  But  the  'Easyall- 
shireans '  are  not  to  be  kept  back  by 
any  such  remonstrances  and  expos- 
tulations as  these,  and  those  who 
mean  to  be  with  the  hounds  through- 
out the  run,  hustle  along  to  get  a 
forward  place;  whilst  the  knowing 
and  cunning  ones,  with  tiie  master 
at  their  head,  turn  short  round,  and 
make  for  a  line  of  gates  whidi  lie 
invitingly  open,  right  in  the  direo- 
tion  which  the  fox  has  tckken.  I  set 
a  good  start,  and  being  Well  mounted, 
ssSled  away,  and  am  soon  alongside 
of  Joe  the  huntsman,  whose  horse, 
though  a  screw,  and  not  rery  high 
in  condition,  is  oblitti^  id  go,  being 
compelled  thereto  hf  Iti  rider.  A 
stiff-looking  fence  Wmch  1  charge  at 
the  same  moment  as  Joe,  who  rakea 
away  at  least  a  perch  of  fencing^ 
and  thus  lets  mmy  a  mtfF  through^ 
lands  us  into  the  next  fields  iitid 
affords  a  fair  yieW  of  the  hounds 
streaming  away  A  little  distance 
before  us.  But  why  should  I  de- 
scribe the  run?  'Bell's  Life/ 
weekly,  gives  much  more  grttphio 
descriptions  of  such  things  thftti  t 
am  able  to  write;  let  me,  therefore, 
confine  my  narrative  to  what  befel 
my  individual  self. 

A  rattling  burst  of  twenly  minutes 
rendered  the  field,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  very  select,  and  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  still 
more  so,  had  not  a  fortunate  check 
given  horses  and  men  a  few  mo- 
ments' breathing  time,  thus  enabling 
the  cunning  riders  to  get  up  to  the 
hounds.  Away  we  go  again, '  and 
I  will  be  there  at  the  finish,'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  pressing  my  cap  firmly 
on  my  head,  and  shutting  my  eyes, 
I  ride  at  a  tremendous  buufinch. 


the  thick  boughs  and  sharp  thorns 
of  which  nearly  scratched  my  eyes 
out,  and  decapitate  me  as  I  burst 
through  it  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  renowned  John  Gilpin,  it  is— 

'  Ah,  locUoM  tpeech  and  booUeM  boMt, 
For  which  I  paid  full  dear.* 

Another  ten  minutes*  best  pace 
and  the  fox  is  evidently  sinking  be- 
fore us ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  to  be 
my  lot  to  see  the  gallant  animal  ran 
into  and  pulled  down  in  the  open, 
after  as  fine  a  run  as  was  ever  seen. 
Trim-kept  hedges,  well-hung,  stout, 
and  newly-painted  white  gates,  had 
shown  me  that  for  the  last  few 
moments  he  had  entered  the  domain 
of  some  proprietor,  whose  estate 
certainly  presented  ^e  very  pink  of 
neatness :  little  indeed  did  I  dream 
that  there  would  exist  in  the  vciy 
heart  of  'Ea^allshire'  any  one  so 
benighted  as  to  object  to  the  in- 
l!oads  made  upon  Idni  by  that  re- 
nowned pack  the  'Mtiggers.'  But 
I  reckoned  without  iny  host,  or 
rather,  ai  the  Sequd  Will  show,  with 
my  host;  fofMmffijr  endeavours  to 
Save  mjf  now  scmiewhat  exhausted 
horse,  I  rode  ftt  What  appeared  an 
fM/sy  place  in  tt  very  high  fence, 
bounded  On  the  off-side  with  a  stiff 
poet  and  railj  iiii  btite  elderly  gentle- 
tnan^  gestieukting,  shouting,  and 
wating  an  Hinbfelli  in  his  hand,  sud- 
denly rose  up  as  it  wdlie  from  the  very 
bowels  of  the  eaifh,  just  as  my  steed 
was  ptepadng  to  make  his  spring, 
thus  causing  the  spirited  animal  to 
rear  up,  and,  overbalandtig  himself, 
to  fall  neavily  to  the  ground  with  mo 
tmder  him.  When  I  nett  recovered 
consciousness  and  opened  my  eyes,  I 
was  being  borne  along  on  a  hurdle, 
by  the  author  of  my  misfortunes — 
a  grey-haired,  pielxJd  whiskered, 
stout,  little,  red-flBwed  old  gentle- 
man, and  two  of  his  satellites,  who 
I  rightly  conjectured  to  be  the 
coachman  and  gardener;  but  the 
pain  of  my  broken  leg  made  me 
again  relapse  into  unconsciousness, 
nor  did  the  few  wits  I  by  nature 
possess,  return  to  me  again  until  I 
was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  a  medical 
practitioner  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  busy  at  work  setting  my  frac- 
tured limb.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  remained  under  the  roof  of 
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Uajor  Pipeclay — for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  irascible  little  gentla- 
iMn,  whose  hatred  of  hnntiog, 
hounds,  aJid  hoiaee,  had  oaosed  my 
snffering — until  my  wounded  limb 
ns  veil  again,  the  worthy  old 
fflBJor  doing  all  in  hia  power  to 
m^e  amends  for  the  catastropho 
his  abenid  violencA    had  brought 

At  the  BxpiiatiDn  of  aiz  weeks  I 
was  abte  to  more  about  on  cmtchea ; 
at  the  termination  of  twice  that 
piriod,  I  was  well  B(^n,  and  bad 
moreoTer,  fallen  irtetrieTably  in 
loTe  with  the  b^ht  otcs  and  pretty 
face  of  Belinda  lipecfay,  one  of  the 
major'a  handsome  oaQghtera.  Think- 
iog,  in  my  ignorance  of  tJio  &Ir  sex, 
that  the  child  of  eo  irascible  a  papa 
—having  been  in  her  jnvenile  di^B 
ncll  tutored  under  the  Solomonian 
code  'of  sparilig  the  rod,  and  spoil- 
ing the  ctiild' — mwA,  therefbio,  of 
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necessity,  make  a  submiafflTe  nitd 
obedient  wife,  I  propoesd — was  ac- 
cepted, obtained  the  minor's  consent, 
and  became  a  Benediot 

Bear  reader,  I  am  really  ashamed 
to  confess  the  truth,  '  I  hate  been 
severely  henpecked  ever  since.* 
WhetiieT  Belinda  pooseesee  the  some 

tipathy  to    hounds,  horses,  and 


cannot  possibly  toll,  lor  returning 
to  India  soon  after  my  marriot^,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  there  towting 
her  foetingn  in  that  lenpect.  Now 
the  increasLug  nmuher  of  months  in 
our  nursery  compels  a  decreaang 
ratio  of  gniniftlii  in  my  stable,  and  1 
am  rednced  to  one  old,  bioken- 
winded  crippin,  whioh  I  call  '  the 
Mochiner.'  He  takes  Mra.  Sabre- 
tache and  myself  to  the  market 
town  on  a  Satnrdoy,  and  mamma, 
papa,  and  the  little  Sabictachoe  to 
ohuich  on  the  following  day. 
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TO  Mr.  Kenny  Meadows,  Mr. 
GoorgG  Thomas,  Mr.  Birket 
Foster,  Mr.  Samnol  Iten*l,  cC  hoc 
gmus  omne,  greeting  I  Bo  good 
enoDgh,  pcntlcincn,  to  accept  my 
BCKim !  Bo  EOocI  enough  to  under- 
stand that  1  denounce  you  as  the 
Perkin  Warbccks,  the  Laml>ert  Sim- 
ncls,  the  Cock  lAtie  Uhonts,  and 
Johonnn  SouthcotcR  of  art!  You 
are  tmixBtorH,  gentlemen!  Not  in 
yonr  work  ;  no !  I  know  that  well 
enough.  Never  did  muro  ctmniug 
ncQcila  work  away  on  box-wood 
blocks;  never  did  more  poetical 
minds  blend  with  more  expert 
fingers :  but  aU  tliis  increasefl  your 
Bhamo,  gentlemen!  Yoa  draw  so 
admirably  that  we  give  in  to  yonr 
imposition,  and  suSer  ourselves  to 
be  led  captive  by  it  About  Christ^ 
mas,  for  instance;  why  do  you  still 
por^^  that  genial,  ruddy,  ic&- 
tx>und,  holly-crowned  giant  ?  why 
do  you  still  fill  our  periodicals  with 
pictnreB  of  snow-coverod  landscapes, 
snow-clad  churches,  ice-bound  laftes, 
golf-parties,  eleighing-portioB,  frozen- 


out  (listresRod  damsels  dying  on 
snow-covered  doorsteps,  robins  [lick- 
ing very  black  crnmba  off  very 
whito  lawns,  carol-sjcging  villnKcrs 
blowing  their  nails  and  beating  tln'ir 
breasts  for  the  superinducement  of 
caloric?  Kow  long  is  it  since  you 
saw  any  of  these  sights  at  Cbiistoins- 
timo?  how  long  is  it  since  you  saw 
snow  at  all,  or  since  there  was  any 
good  skating  in  London?  I  remem- 
ber frosty  winters  when  I  was  a  l>oy, 
and  1  mind  me  of  a  certain  timo 
when  London  was  'snowed  op' — 
when  all  the  cabs  that  were  out  had 
two  boTses,  and  the  omnibuses  did 
not  run,  and  there  was  a  strange 
silenco  in  all  tlio  streets,  as  in  a  city 
of  the  dead.  Sometimes  when  I 
talk  to  people  about  things  being 
diScrect  from  what  they  were  some 
years  ago,  I  am  told,  'Ah!  tbo 
chongo  is  in  yoti.  You  feel  differ- 
ently about  such  matters.  Yoa're 
getting  on,  you  know ;'  and  then  I 
am  impreffied  with  the  informatioQ 
that  time  flies,  and  that  we  are 
none   .of  us    younger,    and    that 
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each  jrear  makes  a  differance^  and 
TBrions  other  novel  and  interasting 
lemarks  of  the  same  nature.  Bnt, 
hoinhly  sahscribing  to  all  this^  I 
still  maintain  that  the  present  si^le 
of  lepresenting  Christmas  is  a 
moctoy,  a  delnsion,  and  a  snare, 
and  calculated  to  bring  ns  into  con- 
tempt in  the  eyes  of  our  children, 
who  will  regard  ns  as  a  set  of  mnm- 
mers  playing  at  an  exploded  rite, 
lod  wul  feel  for  ns  the  same  sort  of 
mty  that  we  feel  for  dear  old  George 
GrnikBhank,  when  we  see  him  leav- 
ing his  own  qnips  and  drolleries,  in 
which  he  has  never  been  excelled, 
to  attempt  the  portrayal  of  a  mo- 
dem swell — ^in  the  high-collared, 
long-tailed  coat,  ribbed  silk  stock- 
ings, and  pmnps  of  thirty  years 
■go. 

Whenlroee  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing I  saw  no  vestige  of  ice  or  snow. 
The  grass  was  brilliantly  green,  the 
hods  were  shooting  on  many  shrabs, 
the  air  was  balmy,  and  the  entire 
aspect  of  natoTB  was  April-like  and 
graiiaL  The  conventionalities  were 
in  fall  play.  Yes ;  I  will  allow  that 
people  wished  each  other  'a  merry 
Chnstmas;'  the  gardener,  as  he 
touched  his  hat,  told  me  he  had 
sent  in  a  ^ood  store  of  Christmas 
logs  for  finng;  and  there  was  the 
nsQal  excitement  among  the  yonng 
folk  as  to  pndding  and  mincemeat 
We  fonnd  the  church  duly  decorated 
with  holly  and  laurel,  bits  of  yew 
nnoomfortably  mingling  with  the 
other  evergreens,  and  reminding  one 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  tree,  which — 

*  Grmpest  at  the  Btonee, 

Tbit  name  the  miderijing  dead, 
Thj  fibres  net  to  dreamless  head 
Tta  J  roots  are  wnqipcd  anrand  the  bones ;' 

and  the  sockets  of  the  parson's  can- 
dlesticks flaring  with  curling  green. 
Regular  Christmas  sermon  from  the 
paiaon — an  old  one,  I  think,  as  I 
detect  in  it  veiy  frosty  bits  about 
*  hardened  glebe'  and  'ice-bound 
Till,'  and  general  recollection  of  the 
illustiated  journals  not  at  all  appro- 
priate to  the  existing  temperature. 
Pew-opener  conventional,  too,  with 
a  Christmas  shiver  and  a  Christmas 
cough  before  the  receipt  of  the 
annual  gratuity,  and  the  Christmas 
grin  and  wishes  of  'a  many,  many 
'appy  *ean'   after   the   pocketing 


thereof.  We  give  up  conventionality 
when  we  got  outside  the  porch,  and 
walk  slowly  home ;  and  after  lunch 
we  throw  open  the  French  windows 
of  the  dining-room,  and  bask  in  the 
genial  sun  which  pours  in  through 
&em.  Far  away,  over  the  hushed 
fields,  and  across  the  bar  made  by 
the  quiet  little  railway  line,  lie  the 
outposts  of  the  sleeping  giant,  Lon- 
don, a  long  line  of  terrace,  very  sea- 
sidy  in  its  aspect,  tall,  and  ^unt, 
and  stuccoey — very  suggestive  of 
lodgings  at  from  two  to  four  guineas 
a  week  according  to  the  floor,  and 
obviously  looking  on  to  the  parade 
where  the  old  gentlemen  wiuk  up 
and  down,  and  cough,  and  the  young 
people  flirt  and  smoke  in  front.  No 
London  for  us,  though,  to-day ;  the 
dog-cart  is  at  the  door,  but  Brown 
George's  head  shall  not  be  turned 
towards  the  streets ;  further  a-field, 
eh.  Brown  George  ?  and,  responsive 
to  my  touch  on  the  reins,  the  brave 
horse  starts  off  down  the  lano,  and 
striking  through  the  h^urt  of  the 
groves  of  the  Evangelist,  turns  into 
tiie  broad  road  skirting  the  Regent's 
Park. 

Two  'friends  are  with  me  in  this 
little  trip — ^two  friends  like  myself 
affiliated  to  literature,  and  earning 
their  bread  by  the  plying  of  thoir 
pens.  Consequently,  it  is  not  as- 
tonishing that  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  should  be  (has  been 
ever  since  we  came.together)  the  great 
loss  which  our  profession  has  suf- 
fered in  the  death  of  one  of  its  chief- 
tains. Two  nights  since  one  of 
those  driving  with  me  dined  with 
William  Makkpeacej,Thack£bay— 
listening  to  his  jests,  in  which  there 
was  ever  a  ringing  echo  of  sadness, 
and  talked  with  him  of  his  prospects 
and  forthcoming  work.  And,  as  wo 
pass  the  entrance  to  the  Zoological 
Ga^ens,  I  mind  me  that  it.was  there 
I  last  had  seen  him:  and  Brown 
George's  reins  hang  loosely  in  my 
hand  as  I  call  to  mind  the  tail 
square  figure,  the  high  shoulders, 
the  hands  now  plunged  deeply  into 
the  trousers  pockets,  now  clasped 
together  behind  his  back,  the  intel- 
ligent face,  with  an  expression  of 
sensitiveness  amounting  almost  to 
querulousness  which  never  left  it, 
ibQ  quaint  philosophy  and  satire. 
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so  humanized  as  to  Iw  Btrippod  of 
all  its  barb,  that  proceeded  from  be- 
tween his  lips.  Gone,  gone  for  ever! 
To  118,  humble  hcro-worshipj)ers, 
privates  in  the  ranks  "which  hud 
just  lost  one  of  their  comniandiiij^ 
officers,  acolytes  !in  the  ceremonies 
of  which  one  of  the  high-priests  had 
been  called  away,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain incongruity  in  the  ac]aiowle<lged 
jollity  and  happiness  of  the  day. 
Thackeray  was  dead  —  Tliackeray 
the  great  author — a  soul  such  as 
Rildom  inhabits  mortal  clay  had 
lxx3n  suddenly  recalled,  and  yet  there 
were  people  grinning,  and  talking, 
and  pushing,  wheeling  perambula- 
t(jrs,  sucking  oranges,  coming  hazily 
out  of  gin-shops,  wiping  their 
mouths  with  the  backs  of  their 
liands.  They  cared  nothing  for  the 
dead  man ;  they  had  never  heard  of 
him  probably.  And  then  one  of  us 
recollected  a  story  which  Thackeray 
liimself  had  told  him:  how,  when 
he  was  canvassing  for  his  election  at 
Oxford,  he  called  upon  one  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  and  sent  in  his 
name.  The  dignitary  saw  him,  and 
asked  his  profession.  '  An  author.' 
*  What  had  ho  written  ?*  Something 
flabbergasted,  he  replied,  ' "  Vanity 
Fair." '  '  I  never  met  with  it,'  said 
the  dean ;  '  but  conclude  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  Bunyanl* 

Vanitas  vanitatum  J  and  Jones,  who 
has  had  an  article  on  Boots  in  the 

Megatherium,'  and  Brown,  who 
has  published  a  comic  shilling  book 
calledj  'Mrs.  TippiMn's  Tea  and 
Turn  Out,'  imagme  that  they  are 
celebrities  of  the  day,  and  that  their 
every  action  is  closely  scanned  by  an 
admiring  public  1 

So,  take  Brown  George  in  hand 
again,  and  away  through  the  Re- 
gent's Park.  The  people— what  the 
noble  Tory  writers  queruously  call 
the  ^ehs — are  out  here  in  force,  loll- 
ing, idling,  romping,  as  though  it 
were  full  summer.  Fasliion  don't 
seem  to  alter  much  in  the  mecha- 
nic's Sunday  dress ;  so  long  as  I  can 
recollect  it  has  been  long-tailed  coat, 
black  satin  waistcoat,  black  trousers, 
very  crumply  at  the  knees,  and  hard 
shiny  blacK  hat ;  so  it  is  now,  exact 
in  every  particular.  Why  do  they 
don  this  Mghtfdl  garb?  Is  it  with 
the  notion  that  tiieir   appearance 


then  approximates  to  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman? because  they  are  utterly 
wrong.  Is  it  that  they  think  tlie 
costume  pretty?  because  they  are 
frip^htfnlly  mistaken.  Wliy  do  men 
want  to  Ix)  mistaken  for  what  they 
are  not?  I  know  that  if  any  one 
were  to  say  to  me,  '  Eusobius,  luy 
boy,  ril  makp  you  up  to  look  like  a 
marquis,  an  earl,  a  baronet,  or  a 
Loml)ard  Street  banker,'  I  shouM 
decline  the  honour;  and  why  on 
earth  does  Chips  the  carpenter— nii 
honest  man  and  a  very  good-looking 
one  in  his  working  clothes— try  to 
disguise  himself  in  an  utterly  un- 
mistakable hideous  sham?  The 
sward  is  dotted  with  red  and  h\w 
cliildren,  appallingly  bright;  and 
the  seats  are  sprinkled  with  the 
military,  now  squat  and  sheepisli, 
now  tall,  whiskered,  and  impas- 
sioned, and  with  young  persons  in 
service,  who  are  supposed  to  ho  at 
church,  and  whose  conversation 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  repetition 
of  the  sentence, '  Get  along  with  yer/ 
Vagrant  boys,  too,  we  see  about,  of 
course,  fiends  who  mock  at  us  as  wo 
pass,  and  who  yell  after  us, '  Tlireo 
gent»  out  for  a  hairin'/  as  Brown 
George  turns  through  Gloucester 
Gate  and  enters  Camden  Town. 

Do  you  know  Camden  Town  ?  A 
sweet  spot :  the  home,  par  excellence, 
of  the  commercial  clerk  of  firom  30^ 
a  week  to  two-fifty  a  year— an  esti- 
mable,1  responsible,  hard-working 
man.  I  have  a  word  or  two— not 
about  him,  but  about  the  houst^. 
Houses  all  built  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  clerkly  world;  they 
even  look  as  if  they  had  been  manu- 
factured of  dingy  blotting-paper, 
and  are  so  fragile  that  they  could 
be  taken  out  with  an  eraser.  Tho- 
roughly respectable  though:  none 
of  your  low  lodgings,  or  anything  of 
that  sort !  House !  nice  pMlour,  wiro 
blind  in  window ;  very  shiny,  sticky, 
gummy  furniture,  chairs  witli 
American  cloth  seats/  which  stick 
to  your  trousers;  vase  with  ever- 
lasting flowers,  and  two  china  dogs 
on  mantelpiece;  very  bad,  cheap 
print  of  three  chorister  boys  (oh, 
the  difference  between  the  sweet 
youths  and  the  real  dir^-nosed  choir- 
Doy  of  a  counixy  church!)  on  the 
Wfdl ;  little  mat  by  the  door.    Nice 
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drawing-room^  all  in  vrMie  maple 
wood  and  cane  bottoms,  ^th  wlute 
muslin  cnrtains  and  a  cromb-clotii 
over  the  carpet,  qoite  wann  and 
comfortable:  a blacVbeetly kitchen, 
where  Maria  Jane  cooks  everything 
with  coal  garnish  and  soot  sance : 
and  bedrooms  which  are  well  de- 
scribed as  '  airy.'     I  vow  that  I 
bate  Gamden  and  regard  him  with 
loathing.    All  his  terraces — Bay- 
ham  and  Jeffi!ey,    and  Brecknock 
—his  'road'  and  his  'rillas/  his 
'sqnare*  which  is  horriblypreten- 
tions  and  nncomfortable !    no  looks 
80  horribly  prim  and  pharisaical,  he 
looks  so  mmke  real  hospitidity— so 
nnlike  oysters   for  snpper,   or  a 
cigar  and  a  glass  of  gro^ ;  he  looks 
60  like  a  plate  of  mixed  biscnits,  and 
a  glass  of  sheny  at  278.  the  dozen — 
80  like  two  formal  little  dinners  in 
the  year,  when  Jones   the  green- 
grocer empties   the  oyster -sanoe 
down  yonr  neck,  and  a  mild  evening 
pariy  with  very  weak  n^os,  no  flirtr 
ing,and  the  drawing-room  door  nnder 
the  hostess's  bed.    I  often  wonder 
how  joUy  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song- 
writer, who  is  bnried  in  the  grave- 
yazdher^,  can  rest  in  snch  precincts, 
and  wander  that  he  does  not  start 
np  and  scare  the  respectable  hum- 
bugs living  round  him  with  a '  Yo- 
hoT*  chorus  I 

Nor  do  I  care  much  for  Kentish 
now,  though  I  mind  me  of  the  time 
when  he  was  very  dear  to  me.  Then 
•—contuie  Mardio—hQ  was  inhabited 
Ijy  one  whom  Mr.  Swiveller  would, 
mdeed,  have  described  a  'jolly  old 
grand&ther;'  the  kindest -hearted, 
most  generous,  most  boy-spoiling 
of  vet^ons.  Ah\  the  half-crowns 
from  his  fob,  the  whifb  at  his  pipe, 
the  half-holidays  begged  by  him  from 
school,  the  wine-glasses  of  toddy 
sabtiacted  firom  his  own  potentitJ 
jorom;  the  gardening  done  under 
bis  directions,  the  gun-lo(^  oiling, 
and  fishing-tackle  assortment,  which 
alone  were  1u>urs  of  rapture!  I 
can  see  his  £EU3e  at  this  mstant,  as 
I  look  up  from  my  paper,  when,  as 
a  boy  of  twelve,  I  had  been  express- 
ing an  admiration  for  gin-punch, 
and  a  maiden  aunt  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  fiunily  asked,  in 
virtuous  indignation,  'Where  did 
you  ever  taste  such  a  low  beverage. 


sir?*  I  can  see  the  old  gentleman's 
twinkling  ^e,  and  his  forefinger 
laid  suggestively  on  his  lip !  Low 
beverage,  indeed  I  When  I  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  I  wish  I  had  a 
p;lass  of  it,  and  the  stomach  to  bear 
it  unharmed,  at  this  present  writing. 
But  the  old  gentleman  is  long  since 
departed,  and  Kentish  Town  has 
quite  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
his  day.  Then  it  was  a  pretty  little 
village,  with  trees  here  and  there 
before  its  ale-houses,  with  red-&ced 
old  country  houses  standing  in  their 
gardens;  a  little  colony  to  which, 
when  cabs  penetrated,  the  horse  was 
'put  up,'  and  the  cabman  sat  in 
bis  shirtsleeves  on  the  bench  be- 
fore the  tavern  door,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  wondering  at  the  rural 
quiet  around  him.  Now  a  big 
church  stands  on  the  spot  where 
stood  the  squat  brick  chapel  which 
sufficed  for  the  old  urbans  of  Kentish ; 
scores  and  scores  of  cockney  villas 
have  been  scattered  pell-mdl  over 
the  pleasant  old  fields ;  gin-palaces 
and  pawnbrokers'  miope  have 
crowded  the  prednots,  and  H  Hol- 
bom  publican  has  built  a  Betreat, 
t.  e.,  a  tea-garden  tavern,  for  sing- 
song, dancing,  and  fireworks,  which, 
however,  I  am  delighted  to  say>  the 
magistrates  have  refused  to  license. 
And  now,  at  the  foot  of  Highgato 
Hill,  we  leave  Brown  George  to  tho 
groom,  and  tiien  quitting  my  com- 
panions for  a  time,  I  go  on  a  little 
Silgrimage,  undertaken  by  me  half  a 
ozen  times  a  year,  and  always  on 
Christmas  Day,  to  the  City  of  tho 
Dead — the  Cemetery.  It  is  well  far 
us,  brother,  thus  occasionally  to  visit 
the  spots  where  the  lost  loved  ones 
are  laid;  it  is  the  one  break  in  our 
commerce  with  the  world — the  one 
oasis  of  real  feeling  in  the  great 
desert  of  life.  Hither  one  invariably 
comes  alone,  here  one  puts  off  the 
close-fitting  mask  which  we  wear 
under  every  other  circumstance,  and 
here  we  commune  silently  with  the 
dead,  to  whom  only  a  fleeting 
thought  is  spared  in  the  busy 
worldly  round.  Ah,  dear  one  lying 
low  I  though  the  eyelid  is  no  longer 
moist,  and  though  the  lips  can  men- 
tion thy  namenow  without  quivering, 
ihou  art  not  forgotten!  But  few  of 
the  promises  of  amendment  made  in 
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the  first  great  grief  at  the  loss^of 
thee,  have  been  kept ;  bit  by  bit  the 
good  resolutions  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  yet !  —  and  yet !  On 
these  Christmafl  Days,  especially, 
has  memory  pecnhar  powers  of 
revocation,  and  the  dead  live  again 
in  recollection  more  vividly  tlian 
at  other  seasons.  I  see  that  the 
Cemetery  has  had  many  visitants 
this  day :  many  of  the  tombs  l^ar 
immortelles,  or  branches  of  ever- 
green, or  little  bouquets  of  flowers ; 
and  on  one,  the  grave-stone  of  a 
child,  I  see  a  very  beautiful  little 
holly  cross.  There  are  fewer  gapers 
than  UHual :  most  of  those  persons  I 
meet  are  either  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing or  have  an  earnest  decent  ex- 
pression, showing  that  their  visit 
there  was  not  without  an  object.  How 
I  hate  your  cemetery  visitors  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon;  your  gaping, 
lolling,  mooning  boys  and  girls; 
your  drivelling,  oj^en  -  mouthed, 
middle-aged  drearies,  who  'jist  walk 
up  to  the  Simmintry  afore  tea  V  and 
who  may  be  heard  bawling  to  each 
other,  'Look  'ere,  J'mima;  ere's  a 
byewtiful  one!'  or  'Ain't  this  a 
hugly  toom,  Jane?'  and  who  are 
always  mysteriously  inquisitive 
about  the  '  Cattykooms.'  Very 
lovely  the  Cemetery  looks  as  I  leave 
it,  with  ite  thousands  of  gravestones 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  side 
of  the  green  hill — leave  it  with  the 
strange  thought  that  one  day  I  shall 
visit  it— to  leave  it  no  more. 

My  companions  await  me  at  the 
far  gate,  and  together  we  trudge 
through  Highgato— a  dull,  dreary, 
little  hamlet,  too  big  for  a  village, 
too  small  for  a  town— a  place  which 
the  march  of  intellect  has  left  be- 
hind, and  which  has  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  run- 
ning. Grass  grows  between  the 
X)aving-flags,  and  conunerce  is  at  a 
standstill.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
taverns,  but  they  are  small  and  of 
the  beerhouse  order,  and,  like  all 
other  houses,  are  now  tightly  closed. 
I,  who  have  known  Highgato 
any  time  this  quarter  of  a  century, 
having  been  'birched  and  bred* 
there,  don't  see  any  difference  in  the 
place,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
in  ite  normal  state  of  solemn  stupi- 
dity ;  but  my  companions  are  highly 


disgusted  with  Higbgate,  and  want 
to  know  '  If  there's  nothing  to  do,  or 
notliing  to  see?'  Do?  well,  they 
can  be  sworn  on  the  horns,  if  thoy 
like,  all  the  rubbish  about  not  drink- 
ing small  beer  when  you  can  get 
strong^;  or  not  kissing  the  maid  when 
you  can  get  the  mistress— always  un- 
less you  like  the  small  beer  and  the 
maid  best ;  but  that  would  involve 
standing  unlimited  beer  to  numerous 
pot-wallopers,  and  would  be  a  dull 
proceeding  after  all.  See?  well,  I 
don't  know — yes!  by  Jove! — ^nrB 
archway!  Up  this  lane  to  the 
left,  past  these  half-buried  houses 
standing  in  their  trim  gardens, 
shaded  by  big  trees,  and  looking 
almost  ancestral,  though  doubtk^ 
let  on  a  term  of  seven,  fourteen,  &c., 
to  London  tradespeople,  and  now  wo 
are  at  the  Archway  itself. 

A  big  stone  viaduct,  with  broail 
balustrades  and  coping  -  stones, 
strctohing  across  the  great  North 
Road.  Looking  north  wo  see  tlio 
broad  white  turnpike  road  stretcli- 
ing  away  towards  Barnet  and  St. 
Albans,  a  road  traversed  thirty  years 
ago  by  upwards  of  eighty  four-horse 
coaches — coaches  which  employed 
ostlers,  and  stablemen,  and  helpers, 
which  set  down  thirsty  and  hungry 
travellers  at  hundi*eds  of  waysido 
inns  between  London  and  York,  and 
which  have  long  since  been  broken 
up  in  coachmakers'  yards,  and  had 
their  wheels  rent  from  their  bodies 
and  patohed  on  to  other  vehicles, 
while  the  bodies  have  formed  hiding- 

g laces  for  the  village  cliildren,  and 
ave  had  imaginary  horses  attached 
to  them  by  the  cocks  of  many  village 
schools.  Ay,  the  glory  of  the  North 
Eoad  is  gone  for  ever.  Droves  of 
parched  cattle  and  smoking  sheep, 
a  few  carriers'  waggons,  and  the 
lumbering  carts  of  the  brick-field 
bordering  the  road  are  all  that  it  sees 
now,  save  when  some  of  the  stock- 
brokering  gente  and  Mincing  Lano 
princes,  resident  at  Muswell  Hill, 
come  dashing  down  it  in  their  dog- 
carte  and  niail-phaetons,  as  a  near 
cut  to  town.  Now  turn  we  the 
other  way,  and  look  at  the  dim, 
great  giant  London,  sleeping  in  the 
distance.  Now  close  below  us  lies 
Holloway,  with  Dick  Whittington's 
stone,  where  the  runaway  'prentice 
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kud  the  bells  which  bade  him  torn 
^liD  and  beooms  Lord '  Hftyor  of 
Lomkia :  farther  fax,  lalington,  now 
ilmoct  a  part  of  London,  bat  in 
Covkj'B  time  ft  little  village,  as 
Abnbjun  C.  Tioonaly  Tenurts  (rf  the 
meteipoliai— 

'  IM  but  Uh  wkkgd  idcd  from  out  IbH  go, 

B  llHfi  ItUniMi  will  (lov, 
A  •oUtndi  ilBut.' 

We  sh^  haTS  a  walk  yet  in  Ib- 


iingt  .  .  . 
CoHey  Gibber,  and  Collins  the  poet, 
and  Craden  the  Concordance-man, 
and  Qoldfimith  and  lAmb,  all  of 
whom  have  been  lelingtonians. 
There  is  tho  outline  of  the  Model 
Pnaon,  and  the  hnndreds  of  tfaoo- 
aands  of  middle-olaBB  homes,  from 
the  chimneys  of  which  the  Chriatraas 
eesenoe  is  ponring,  and  the  walls 
of  which  will,  for  honn,  echo  with 
Christmas  love  and  merriment 
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WITH   many  more— some   his 
personal    friends,   some    liis 
literary  n&sociates,  and  otliers  who 
knew  liim  only  through  IiIk  ^vorks — 
1   was    an    imbidden    mourner    at 
Thackeray's  funeral.    The  day  and 
hour  appointed  for  the  burial  were 
announced  in  all  the  papers;   and 
tliis  seemed  to  mo  to  1x3  a  general 
invitation  to  all  who  loved  him  and 
held  him  in  reK])cct.    I  was  glad  to 
think  that  there  would  bo  no  im- 
pertinence in  my  going  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  great  man, 
who,  unknown  to  all  the  world  but 
myself,  had  l)een  to  me  in  bygone 
days  a  kind   friend — those  trying 
days  before  I  had  made  my  mark 
on  the  *  World  of  London.*  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  stood  hesitating 
at  Thackeray's  door  with  a  long- 
kept  letter  of  introduction  in  my 
hand.    I  had  possessed  that  letter 
for  years,  but  had  never  presented 
it.    And  even  now  that  I  was  at  the 
door  my  courage  failed  me.    What 
pretence  had  1  for  intruding  my- 
self upon  his  notice?    I  was  but  a 
poor  scribbler,  and  no  doubt  there 
were  scores  of  them  pestering  him. 
The  audacity  of  my  conduct  ap- 
peared all  the  greater  when  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  come  with  a 
manuscript  in  my  pocket,  and  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  ask   him 
to  read  it  and   give    his   opinion 
upon  it.    If  the  door-bell  had  not 
rung  readily  when  I  gently  pulled 
the  handle,  I  am  sure  I  should  havo 
turned  and  run  away,  as  Rogers  did, 
frightened  by  his  own  knock  at  the 
door   of    Doctor   Johnson,    or    at 
least  wheeled  round  like  De  Quincey 
when  on  his  first  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of  Wordsworth.    But  now  the 
l)ell  was  rung,  and  there  was  no  re- 
treating.   A  man-servant  speedily 
answered  the  summons,  and  took 
away  my  last   chance  by  owning 
that  ]VIr.  Thackeray  was  at  home. 
The  servant  took  my    letter  and 
went  upstairs,  leaving  me  to  wait  in 
the  hall.    Two  objects  that  I  saw 
there  remain  to  this  hour  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  mind's  eye.    I 
can  see  them  before  me  now,  and  if 
I  were  an  artist  I  could  draw  them 


accurately.  They  were  a  hat  and  a 
pair  of  cloth  gloves — Thackeray's 
hat  and  gloves.  It  was  just  such  a 
hat,  and  they  were  just  such  gloves 
as  I  should  have  expected  Thackeray 
to  wear;  not  dandified  things,  but 
the  hat  and  gloves  of  a  man  who 
l)estowed  little  thought  upon  such 
matters,  and  who  probably  would  not 
find  out  that  they  were  old  and  worn 
until  some  one  told  him  it  was  time 
to  get  new  ones.  I  remember  that 
the  hat,  which  seemed  a  very  large 
one^  had  a  deep  band  of  black  cloth 
upon  it,  and  the  gloves  were  also 
black.  I  dare  say  the  smart  young 
porter  who  had  just  gone  upstairs 
with  my  letter  thought  that  hat  and 
those  gloves  common,  shabby  thing's 
enough :  but  to  me  they  were  more 
than  mere  hat  and  gloves,  for  I  had 
never  seen  their  owner,  and  I  was 
picturing  the  man  from  what  ho 
wore. 

The  servant  came  down  presently 
and  asked  me  to  stop  upstairs.  I 
followed  him  nervously,  and  was 
introduced  into  a  large,  comfortably 
furnished  study.  Thackeray  was 
seated  at  one  of  the  windows  with 
his  back  towards  me,  absorbed  in 
work.  Ho  did  not  notice  my  en- 
trance for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
seemed  to  be  finishing  a  sentence— 
a  sentence  perhaps  of  the  next 
number  of  the '  Virginians,'  to  which 
I  looked  forward  with  so  much  in- 
terest. At  last  he  turned  round  in 
his  chair,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile 
said — 

'  Good  morning,  itfr. ;  but  I 

must  tell  you  candidly  that  I  can  t 
make  out  the  signature  attached  to 
this  letter.' 

I  mentioned  the  name,  and  he  re- 
cognized it  at  once,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  but  still  apparently 
going  on  with  his  work. 

*I  am  very  busy  this  mominp:, 
making  up  for  lost  time ;  but  como 
to  the  fire,  and  I'll  talk  to  you. 
Take  a  seat.' 

I  went  up  beside;  liim,  and  saw 
him  at  his  work.  The  table  was 
covered,  not  with  books  and  papers 
as  I  had  imagined,  but  with  pencils 
and  compasses,  a^d  bits  of  chalk 
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and  India  ink,  and  littie  sqnaro 
bJocks  of  box-wood.    He  was  draw- 
ing; not  writing,  and  ho  was  engaged 
at  this  moment  npon  an  initial  letter^ 
which  I  recognized  next  month  in 
print    I  noticed  now  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  author  about 
the  room— no   blotting-pads,  ink- 
stands, or  pens — only  the  appliances 
of  the  draughtsman.  Going  on  with 
his  work,  he  asked  me  many  ques- 
tioDS,  and  chatted  about  books  and 
drawings  — more   about  drawings 
than  hooks;  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  and  considerably  set  at 
my  ease  by  his  mentioning  a  Httle 
book  of  my  own  writing— a  trifling 
thing  which  it  did  not  seem  pro- 
bable he  should  have  seen  or  heard 
of.   He  a^ed  mo  if  I  had  done  the 
drawings  for  it    I  said  'No/  and 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  artist 
Ai!er  some  more  pleasant  chat  of 
the  same  kind,  still  going  on  with 
his  drawing,  he  suddenly  put  down 
his  pencil,  and  turning  round  in  his 
chair,  said — 

'Well;  and  how  can  I  be  of  any 
serricetoyou?* 

I  was  now  quite  at  my  ease  with 
him,  and  freely  explained  what  par- 
ticular views  I  had,  and  produced 
the  manuscript  He  'took  it  from 
me,  glanced  at  the  title,  read  a  few 
lines  apparently  with  attention,  and 
then  said  hurriedly — 

'I  hke  your  subject,  and  I  like 
your  first  sentence.  I  will  read  the 
paper,  and  if  I  can  forward  your 
views  I  will.* 

I  thanked  him,  and  bade  him 
good  morning,  and  he  rose  and 
offered  me  his  hand,  as  if  I  had  been 
an  old  friend.  Within  a  month  from 
tliat  day  the  object  at  which  I  aimed 
was  accomplished  through  his  re- 
commendation and  kiifii  offices ;  and 
the  good  news  was  conveyed  to  mo 
in  a  hearty,  generous  letter  written 
with  his  own  hand.  Through  that 
Idndlylift  I  speedily  found  myself 
several  steps  higher  on  the  hill  of 
PamasfiUB.  But  I  had  then  no  more 
claim  to  that  helping  hand  than  any 
unknown  aspirant  who  may  be  at 
this  moment  walking  up  to  London 
to  find  a  market  for  a  book  or  a 
play. 

With  the  remembrance  of  this 
generous  act,  and  the  pleasant  cir- 


emnstanoes  attending  it  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  heart,  I  felt  that  I 
had  some  claim  to  mourn  for  Thack- 
eray as  for  a  friend.  So  on  that 
]>ecember  morning  when  he  was 
borne  to  his  last  homo,  I  wended 
my  way  towards  Eensal  Green. 

I  took  the  train  at  a  suburban 
station  to  reach  Harlosden,  and  was 
much  struck  to  find  nearly  every 
person  on  the  platform — and  there 
were  many  of  hoth  sexes— dressed 
in  mourning.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  conceive  that  they  wero 
all  going  upon  the  same  mournful 
errand  as  myself.  But  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Harlesden 
this  proved  to  be  the  case.  Nearly 
all  the  passengers  got  out  and  struck 
across  the  fields  towards  the  oeme- 
teiy.  It  was  known  even  in  Ihoso 
quiet  rural  lanes  that  a  great  man 
was  going  to  his  rest  that  day ;  and 
a  labourer  whom  we  met  going  to 
his  work,  told  us  that  the  funeral 
had  arrived  at  the  gates,  and  that 
they  were  taking  the  body  up  to 
the  chapel. 

'  You  must  make  haste,'  he  said^ 
'  if  you  want  to  see  him  buried.' 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  grave.  A  dense  black  crowd 
disposed  round  about  it  waiting  for 
the  procession  to  return  from  the 
chapel,  unmistakably  marked  the 
spot  Otherwise  we  could  not  have 
expected  to  find  it  in  that  obscure 
comer  where  thickly-laid  slabs  and 
head-stones  recorded  common  names. 
By-and-by  there  was  a  movement 
about  the  portico  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  hearse  was  seen  slowly  to  emerge 
from  under  it  It  was  a  common 
hearse— one  of  those  plain,  dull, 
black  -  painted  boxes  upon  wheels 
that  we  see  every  day  in  the  streets 
— without  feathers  or  ornament  of 
any  kind,  and  drawn  by  only  two 
horses.  Perhaps  this  was  as  Thack- 
eray would  have  wished  it  Still,  it 
struck  those  whose  minds  woro 
dweUing  upon  his  world-wide  fame 
as  strange.  Some  of  us  had  stood  a 
few  mouths  gone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  the  body  of  the  veteran 
Clyde  was  carried  past  amid  the 
boom  of  cannon,  the  solenm  pealing 
of  the  organ,  and  the  swelling  voices 
of  the  choristers.  Was  the  apostle 
of  pleasant  fancies  and   civilizing 
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tlioughts  less  noble  than  tlio  martial 
conqueror  and  hero?  I  do  not 
loiow  that  wo  could  have  wished  for 
anytliing  better  than  that  plain 
sombro  cortcije ;  yet  it  was  strange. 
The  hearse  came  down  slowly  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  ciirriagcs, 
and  the  mourners,  bidden  and  un- 
bidden, straggled  after  it  by  different 
paths  in  saddened  and  dejected 
groups.  Conspicuous  among  those 
who  came  side  by  side  with  the 
hearse  marched  Thackeray's  literary 
compeer,  Dickens,  erect  and  grave, 
and  in  hia  aspect  defiant — the  de- 
fiance of  the  deep  thought  that  had 
fathomed  all,  and  was  ready  to  meet 
the  end,  come  when  it  might ;  Cniik- 
Blrnnk,  l)earing  his  age  bravely  l)ut 
calmly,  and  seared  to  Death's  inex- 
orable routine ;  Millais,  like  a  young 
Evangel,  with  placid  all-befieving 
eyes;  the  gentle  Louis  Blanc;  the 
members  of  the  '  Punch '  staff  wikh 
Mark  Lemon  at  their  head,  renewing 
his  literary  youth  while  the  last 
scene  of  all  is  closing  upon  his 
veteran  associate — Leech  and  Ten- 
niel,  whoso  magic  skill  Thackeray 
admired  and  envied  more  tlian  the 
highest  art  in  all  the  wide  field  of 
letters— many  more  of  the  young 
and  rising,  with  name  and  fame  yet 
to  come ;  and  with  all  these  a  great 
crowd  of  strangers  who  had  never 
known  him  save  in  spirit,  and  who 
saw  him  now  for  the  firet  time  and 
the  last — '  coflined  and  cold.* 

When  the  coflin  was  brought 
forth,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  strong  men  who  staggered 
under  its  weight,  the  strangers  knew 
that  he  had  been  a  giant  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  Little  more  than  a 
week  before  many  here  had  seen  that 
massive  form  in  the  London  streets, 
towering  above  the  common  crowd, 
and  challenging  the  admiring  eyes 
of  all  who  knew  the  fine  grey  head. 
And  the  whisper  would  pass  from 
one  to  another,  '  There  goes  Thack- 
eray.' And  now  again  that  whisper 
passes  among  us,  but  in  other 
phHuae ;  for  Thackeray  is  going 
from  our  sight  for  ever.  To  the 
lost  solemn  words  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice the  great  coffin  is  lowered  into 
the  vault,  and  ashes  are  cost  upon 
ashes,  dust  upon  dust.    The  cere- 


mony is  cruelly  short  and  summary, 
as  if  tlie  grave  were  impatient  aiid 
hungry  for  its  prey.  There  remains 
nothing  for  us  now  but  to  take  a 
last  look  into  tlie  vault.  One  by 
one  the  mourners  come  forward, 
ellx>wing  their  way  tlirough  the 
crowd.  Among  the  first  to  approach 
are  two  fair  young  ladies  in  the 
deepest  mourning.  They  stand  side 
by  side,  pale  and  motionless  as 
statues,  and  look  down  with  a  grief 
in  their  sad  calm  eyes  which  is  past 
tears.  No  one  afiks  who  they  are, 
for  all  instinctively  know  tliat  they 
are  those  whom  he  loA'ed  best.  Then 
come  other  relatives  and  friends, 
and  among  them  Alboni,  the  great 
singer,  grown  so  old,  and  so  sad 
and  sorrowful  now.  And  one  by 
one  we  pass  along  the  side  of  the 
grave,  i-everently  uncovering  our 
heads,  and  taking  a  last  look  through 
eyes  dim  with  tears.  I  could  have 
been  angry  with  that  prosaic  police- 
man who  stood  at  the  grave's  head 
and  marshalled  us,  as  if  we  liaJ 
been •cruflhing  to  a  show;  but  I 
thought  of  him  who  lay  there,  and 
how  at  my  funeral  or  yours  he 
would  have  marked  that  policeman 
for  his  own,  and  mode  him  immor- 
tal. 'Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,' 
said  this  intelligent  officer ;  '  follow 
each  other  to  the  right,  and  you 
will  all  see  comfortably.'  How 
Thackeray  would  have  laughed  if 
he  could  have  known  that  police- 
man who  would  make  a  show  of 
him !  The  policeman,  therefore,  did 
not  vex  me,  as  he  might  have  vexed' 
others  who  did  not  think  of  this. 

And  so  Thackeray  was  buried  on 
a  bright  December  day;  and  as  I 
passed  by  the  side  of  his  grave  and 
looked  dowi4,  the  sunbeams  were 
playing  upon  the  coffin-plate,  making 
a  halo  of  glory  round  liis  name.  And 
by-and-by  on  returning  to  the  spot 
when  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  I 
found  the  vault  covered  with  a 
great  grey  slab,  and  methought  I 
saw  upon  it  the  epitaph  which  ho 
himself  wrote — 

*  Heu  !  nunc  sab  fossa  sunt  Unil  millUs  o^sa.' 

*  Now  he  is  buried  and  gone, 
Toeing  beneath  Uic  grey  nlone ;' 
Wberc  shall  you  find  huch  a  one?* 

X 
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THE  MERCHANT  PBINOES  OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  L— Intboduotoby. 

EABLY  SNaUSH  COHMSBOX. 


BRITISH  commerce  began  more 
than  two  thoosand  years  ago. 
The  Phoemcian  and  Carthaginian 
traders,  risiting  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in 
q^oest  of  tin,  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  system  of  merchandise  which  has 
done  80  much  to  make  of  onr  little 
island  of  Britain  a  mighty  nation, 
and  to  bring  under  its  dominion 
many  of  the  fiEiirest  provinces  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  Com- 
ing to  our  shores  as  early,  we  are 
told  by  antiquaries,  as  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  at 
first  coming  only  for  the  tin  that 
was  found  more  plentifully,  and 
better  prepared,  by  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons toan  by  any  other  people, 
these  traders  soon  included  lead 
and  hides  in  their  purchases,  and 
hronght  in  exchange  various  articles 
of  earthenware,  brass  manu&ctnre, 
and  salt  When  the  Tyrian  race 
died  out,  others  carried  on  the  trade, 
theOanouush  marts  being  replaced  by 
others  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  whither  the  com- 
modities were  conveyed  from  the 
inland  districts  of  England,  to  be 
taken  in  GalHc  ships  for  sale  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent. 
With  the  growth  of  manufiactories 
and  marts,  increased  tiie  number 
and  variety  of  articles  to  be  sold. 
Gom,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  precious 
stones,  as  well  as  tin  and  lead,  were 
the  chief  commoditiee  exported  be- 
fore and  after  the  conquest  of  Julius 
Gaosar.  It  was  the  fisune  of  the 
British  pearls,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, that  first  prompted  Csesar  to 
cross  the  Callic  Straits;  and  the 
zeport  of  his  soldiery  speedily 
opened  up  a  tluiving  Ixade  vnth  the 
Kentish  towns  for  oysters  to  aug- 
ment the  luxuries  of  Roman  feast- 
ing, for  bears  to  fill  the  Boman 
cncuB,  and  for  dogs  to  be  used  by 
Boman  sportsmen.  The  establish- 
ment of  Latin  colonies  in  Britain,  of 
course,  gave  a  great  encouragement 
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to  trade.  Among  the  towns  that 
during  the  first  few  Christian  cen- 
turies become  most  &mous,  there 
were,  besides  London,  Canterbury 
and  Bochester,  Bichborough  and 
Dover,  Exeter  and  Chester,  York 
Aberdeen,  and  Dumbarton. 

British  trade  declined  after  the 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  but,  under 
English  management,  these  same 
towns,  with  many  others,  prospered 
more  than  ever.  When  Christianity 
was  introduced,  and  pious  men 
betook  themselves  to  monasteries, 
they  became  the  special  patrons  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  being 
labourers  and  mechanicians  them- 
selves, as  well  as  instructors  of  their 
lay  brethren  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life.  '  We  command,'  runs 
one  of  Edgar's  laws,  'that  every 
priest,  to  increase  knowledge,  dili- 
gently learn  some  handicraft;'  while 
smiths  and  carpenters,  fishermen 
and  millers,  weavers  and  architects, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  old 
chronicles  as  belonging  to  various 
convents.  The  smiQi  was  the  oldest 
and  most  honoured  of  ail  workmen. 
'  Whence,'  he  is  made  to  ask,  in  a 
curious  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dialogues, '  whence  hath  the  plough- 
man his  ploughshare  and  goad, 
save  by  my  art  ?  whence  hath  the 
fisherman  his  rod,  or  the  shoemaker 
his  awl,  or  the  sempstress  her 
needle,  but  from  me  ?'  In  the  same 
work,  the  merchant  asserts  his  dig- 
nity and  the  nature  of  his  calling. 
'  I  am  useful,'  he  says, '  to  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  to  rich  men  and  to 
common  folk.  I  enter  my  ship  with 
my  merchandise,  and  sail  across  the 
seas,  and  sell  my  wares,  and  buy 
dear  things  that  are  not  produced  in 
tins  land,  and  bring  them  with  great 
danger  for  your  good;  and  some- 
times I  am  shipwrecked,  and  lose 
all  my  wares,  and  hardly  myself 
escape.'  '  What  is  it  you  bring  us  ?' 
one  asks.  *  I  bring  you,'  he  replies, 
'  skins,  silks,  costly  gems  and  gold 
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TBrions  garments,  pigments,  wine, 
oil,  iyoryand  brass,  copper  and  tin. 
silver,  glass,  and  such  lik&'  '  Will 
you  sell  your  things  here,'  inqniies 
the  other  speaker,  'as  yon  bought 
them  there?'  To  whioli  the  mer- 
chant answers,  '  Nay,  in  truth :  else 
where  would  be  the  good  of  lul  my 
labour?  I  will  s&H  them  here 
dearer  than  I  bought  them  there, 
that  so  I  may  get  some  profit,  to  feed 
me  and  my  wife  and  children.' 

In  those  early  days,  and  for  many 
centuries  after,  the  merchant  was 
the  captain  of  his  own  little  ship, 
and  thus  had  the  entire  range  of  his 
business  under  his  own  supervision. 
He  was  deservedly  held  in  honour 
by  his  countrymen.  By  a  law  of 
Athelstui,  published  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century,  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  every  merchant,  even 
though  he  were  by  birth  a  serf,  who 
had  made  three  journeys  across  the 
sea  with  his  own  ship  and  goods, 
was  to  have  the  rank  of  a  thane. 
The  ships  were  mere  boats,  rude 
constructions  of  wood,  propelled  by 
eight  or  ten  oars,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  sinjgle  square  sail  suspended 
from  a  single  mast,  and  seldom  large 
enough  to  hold  more  than  half  a 
dozen  men,  with  two  or  three  tons 
of  cargo.  Yet  in  these  poor  vessels, 
having  no  other  compass  than  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  no  proper  rudder 
to  direct  their  motions,  our  fearless 
fore&thers  wandered  wherever  they 
would.  The  silks  and  pigments, 
referred  to  in  the  dialogue  just 
dted,  could  hardly  have  come  from 
a  nearer  part  than  Italy  or  Marseilles. 
We  know  that  trading  voyages  were 
often  made  to  Bome,  and  that  in 
the  eighth  century  one  Anglo-Saxon 
merchant,  at  an^  rate,  was  settled, 
and  had  influential  position  in  Mar- 
seilles. 

Some  branches  of  Anglo-Saxon 
commerce,  it  must  be  admitted,  were 
not  altogether  resectable.  In  a 
memoir  of  another  W  ulfistan,  Bishop 
of  Worcester  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  (Conquest,  it  is  said :  '  There 
is  a  seaport  town  called  Bristol,  op- 
posite to  Ireknd,  to  which  its  in- 
habitants make  frequent  voyages  of 
trade.  Wul&tan  cured  the  people 
of  this  to  wn  of  a  most  odious  oustom, 
which  they  derived  from  their  an- 


cestors, of  buying  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  England,  and  export- 
ing them  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of 
gain.    You  might  have  seen,  with 
sorrow,  long  ranks  of  youths  and 
maidens,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  tied 
together  with  ropes,  and  daily  ex- 
posed to  sale ;  nor  were  these  men 
a^iamed— oh,  horrid  wickedness  1— 
to  give  up  tiieir  nearest  relatioDS, 
even  their  own  children,  to  slavery.' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  dealings  of 
this  sort  were  not  very  common; 
but  it  is  clear  that  during  these 
centuries  the  Irish,  or  rathw,  per- 
haps, tiie  Danes,  who  were  nuu^ers 
of  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  carried  on 
a  considerable  trade  vrith  England. 
In  very  early  times  their  merdiantB 
brought  cloths  to  Cambridge,  and 
exhibited  them  in  the  streets  for 
sale ;  and  Chester  was  filled  during 
the  summer  months  by  Irishmen, 
bringing  marten-skins    and  other 
articles  to  sell,  and  baying  in  ex- 
change the   various    oonm&oditieB 
most  needed  by  their  own  people. 

Yet  "Rngiifth  conuneroe  was  still  in 
its  in&ncy.    By  one  of  the  laws  of 
Lothair,   of   Kent,   living   in  the 
seventh  century,  no  <me  was  allowed 
to  buy  anything  worth  more  than 
twenty  pennies  —  something    like 
five  pounds,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent value  of  money*— except  within 
the  walls  of  a  town,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  two 
or   more   witnesses.      Another  of 
Lothair's  laws  appoints  that '  If  any 
one  of  the  people  of  Kent  buy  any- 
thing in  the  dty  of  London,  he  must 
have  two  or  three  honest  men,  or 
the  king's  port-reeve,  present  at  the 
bargain ;' and  in  a  iJurd  it  is  written : 
'  Let  none  exchange  one  thing  for 
another,  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  sheriff,  the  mass  priest,  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  some  other  person 
of  undoubted  veraciiy.    If  toey  do 
otherwise,  they  shall  paj  a  fine  of 
thirty  shillings,  besides    forfeiting 
the  goods  so  exchanged  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.'    Fraai  such  enact* 
ments  we  infer,  in  the  fiirst  place, 
that  rogues  were  so  numerous,  and 
folse  dealings  so  prevalent,  even  in 
these  early  days,  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  boj  but 
tihe  most  public  manner;  and,in  the 
■eoond^  ttiat»  frK»i  the  begimiiiig, 
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states  and  mTmdpalitiesobiainedpart 
of  their  lerenneB  from  imposte  upon 
articles  of  oommeroe.    In  LeweB,  at 
the  tune  of  the  Domesday  Bxxrrey,  a 
tax  of  a  fiurthing  was  levied  by  the 
sheriff  on  the  sale  of  erery  ox ;  and 
when  a  slare  changed  hands,  the 
payment  due  to  the  town  exchequer 
was  fonrpence.  In  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  moreoyer,  perhaps  in  all, 
a  percentage  on  the  price  of  every 
article  sold  for  more  than  twenty 
pemiies  was   divided  between  the 
Hng  and  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
half  being   levied  from  the  buyer 
and  half  from  the  seller.    The  fairs 
or  markets  spread  over  the  kingdom 
also  paid  toll  to  the  crown.    We 
lead  of  one  in  Bedfordshire  that 
yidded  seven  pounds  a  year,  and  of 
another  at  Taunton  which  produced 
about  fifty  shillings. 
''Fairs  did  the  work  of  shox^  in 
Anglo-Saxon    and    Anglo-Norman 
times,  and  in  doing  so  they  gradually 
lost  the    religious  character  with 
which  they  were  at  first   started. 
'  In  the  beginning  of  holy  church,' 
it  is  written  in  one  of  the  old  legends, 
'  it  was  so  that  people  came  at  night- 
time to  the  church  with  candles 
honing;   they   would    vmke   and 
come  with  light  toward  the  church 
in  their  derotions;  but  after,  th^ 
fen  to  lechery  and  songs,  cbmoes, 
harping,  piping,  and  also  to  gluttony 
and  sin,  and  so  turned  the  holiness 
t3  cursedness.      Wherefore,    holy 
others  ordained  the  people  to  leave 
that  waking' — a  term  sml  retained 
in  the  Irish  vxtke^—'BOd  to  ftst  at 
even.'     The  evening  fasts,   how- 
ever, were  as  unprofitable,  from  a 
religious   point  m  view,  as  those 
formerly  held  at  night-tima    The 
people  who  assembled,  generally  in 
the  churchyards,  and  often  in  the 
churdies  themselTes,  of  the  saints 
whose  merits  they  came  to  celebrate, 
soon  turned   their  meetings   into 
opportunities  for  amusement,  and 
aid  the  foundation  of  those  peoiodi- 
cal  fun  which,  despite  all  the  op- 
position of  the  clergy  and  other 
lovers  of  good  order,  hare  held  their 
?^mid  ahnost  to  the  present  day. 
Bnt  all  the  money  was  not  spent  in 
feasting  and  sightseeing.   Wherever 
niunbears  of  people  were  gathered 
^ogetto,    it     was    natuxal    that 


tradesmen  should  brine  their  wares 
for  sale;  and  to  the  yiUagere 
spending  most  of  their  time  quito 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  scanty  com- 
merce of  those  ages,  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  meet  with  merchants 
provided  with  large  ooUections  of 
useftd  and  ornamental  articles  of 
home  and  foreign  production,  and 
willing  to  barter  them  for  sheoi>- 
skins  and  agricultural  produce,  or 
any  of  the  rough  and  tough  manu- 
fiictures  of  the  local  worlnnen.  In 
this  way  fiiirs  became  markets ;  and 
markets,  that  never  had  been  fiurs, 
came  to  be  held  at  various  intervals, 
yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  in  every 
part  of  the  land. 

English  commerce  was  in  a 
healthier  condition  just  before  than 
just  after  the  Norman  Oonquest. 
Under  Edward  the  Gonfessor,  mer- 
chants were  highly  esteemed ;  they 
travelled  much  in  France  and  Qet' 
many,  and  brought  back  foreign 
goods  of  every  description ;  while  we 
merchants  of  other  countries  not 
only  came  to  trade  in  England,  but 
had  already  begun  to  find  the  advan- 
tage of  making  it  their  home.  But 
trade  was  scorned  by  the  Normans, 
and,  although  their  hsAnta,  more 
extravagant  and  ambitious  than 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  due 
time  led  to  its  ftirther  extension, 
tiieir  violent  coming  at  first  very 
greatly  hindered  its  -ptogresa.  *  The 
English  merchants,'  says  William  <tf 
Poictiers,  William  the  Conqueror^ 
own  chaplain,  and  too  stanch  a 
hater  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  say  more 
in  their  fiavour  than  he  could  help, 
^  to  tiie  opulence  of  thefr  country, 
rich  in  its  own  fertility,  added  still 
greater  riches  and  more  valuable 
treasures.  The  uiicles  imported 
by  them,  notable  both  for  their 
quantity  and  their  quality,  were 
either  to  have  been  hoarded  up  for 
the  gratification  of  their  avarice,  or 
to  have  been  dissipated  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  luxurious  inclina- 
tions. But  William  seized  them 
and  bestowed  part  on  his  victorious 
army,  and  part  on  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  while  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  he  sent  an 
incredible  mass  of  money  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  many  ornaments 
that  would  Ittve  been  admired  even 
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in  Constantinople/  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  a  curb  had  been  put 
upon  royal  extortion  and  injustice, 
that  the  English  merchants  were  able 
to  pursue  their  ways  with  ease  and 
profit.  For  the  half-century  follow- 
ing the  Conquest  we  know  little  of 
tlio  history  of  commerce,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  little  progress  was  made 
in  it.  In  the  charters  gr«anted  by 
the  two  AVilliams  and  Henry  I.,  no 
reference  is  made  to  merchandise; 
and  the  public  dociunents  of  these 
kings  show  only  that  they  levied 
heavy  tolls  Iwth  on  shipping  and 
on  inland  trade. 

One  beneficial  measure,  however, 
is  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  Henry  I. 
In  mo  he  founded  a  settlement 
of  Flemings  in  the  neighlwurhood 
of  Ross  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
hardy  colonists  were  invited  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  law- 
lessness of  the  marauding  Welsh, 
and  this  they  did  with  excellent 
result.  But  they  did  far  more  for 
England.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
speaks  of  them  as  '  a  people  no- 
tably skilled  both  in  the  business 
of  making  cloth  and  in  merchandise, 
ever  ready  with  any  labour  or  dan- 
ger to  seek  for  gain  by  sea  or  land.' 
For  centuries  English  sheepskins 
bad  been  bought  up  by  traders  from 
the  Continent  to  be  taken  abroad 
and  converted  into  woollen  gar- 
ments. With  the  Flemish  settlers, 
however,  came  to  England  the 
Flemish  art  of  woollen  manufacture, 
and  henceforth  this  trade,  a  most 
important  element  in  British  com- 
merce, was  naturalized  among  us. 

Colonists  of  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent class  were  also  encouraged  in 
England  at  about  the  same  time. 
These  were  the  Jews,  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  whom  had  been  mixed  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  a  period 
prior  to  Edward  the  Confessor's 
zeign,  and  of  whom  great  numbers 
began  to  cross  the  Channel  imme- 
diately after  the  coming  of  the 
Normans.  By  W^illiam  llufas  they 
were  especially  favoured,  and 
Henry  I.  conferred  on  them  a  charter 
of  privileges.  They  were  enabled 
to  claim,  in  courts  of  law,  the  repay- 
ment of  any  moneys  lent  by  them, 
as  easily  as  Christians,  and,  wliile 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  charge 


any  interest  for  their  loans,  there 
were  no  restrictions  to  the  avarice 
of  the  Jewish  capitalists.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  tlie  sovereigns  that 
the  Jews  should  Ixi  rich  men,  as 
then  more  gold  could  be  forced  from 
them,  for  the  quelling  of  enemies 
abroad  or  of  ii^surrections  at  home, 
wlienever  there  wius  need  of  it. 
England  itself  also  profited  by  this 
arrangement.  The  gathering  up  of 
wealth,  to  he  spent  in  large  schemes 
of  traffic,  is  a  great  advantage  t« 
society;  and  in  the  main  the  Jews 
did  this  work  honestly  and  well.  In 
no  worse  spirit  than  actuated  their 
Christian  contemporaries,  they 
taught  sound  lessons  of  economy 
and  prudence  to  the  world,  and 
therefore  are  entitled  to  the  hearty 
praise  of  iwsterity. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Scotland — undisturbed  by 
Norman  invasion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, greatly  benefited  by  the  dis- 
asters which  sent  many  peaceable 
and  enterprising  southerners  to  try 
their  fortiines  in  the  north— was 
commercially  in  advance  of  Eng- 
land. Under  the  wise  guidance  ;of 
the  best  of  its  kings,  David  the  First, 
who  reigned  from  1 134  to  ii53>it 
passed  at  once  from  what  was  very 
like  barbarism  to  as  much  dvihza- 
tion  as  could  be  claimed  for  any 
nation  in  that  time.  Foreign  mcr> 
chants  were  invited  by  David  to 
visit  his  ports,  and  every  encou- 
ragement was  given  to  his  own  sub- 
jects to  cross  the  seas  on  errancU 
of  trade.  One  of  his  laws  exempted 
the  property  of  all  persons  trading 
witii  foreign  countries  from  sdzuru 
on  any  clwm  whatever  during  their 
absence,  unless  it  could  bo  sho^vii 
that  they  had  left  their  homos  with 
the  purpose  of  evading  justice.  Ho 
gave  special  encouragement  to 
makers  of  woollen  cloths ;  and  wo 
are  told  by  one  contemporary  writer 
that  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in 
that  of  his  successor,  the  towns  and 
burghs  of  Scotland  were  chiefly  fillefl 
with  Englishmen,  many  of  them 
skilled  in  the  art  lately  brought 
over  by  the  Flemish  colonists. 

A  race  of  Stephens  would  soon 
have  depopulated  England.  Henry 
n.,  however,  did  his  utmost  to  re- 
medy the  evils  caused  by  the  civil 
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Win  whwh  led  to  his  being  made 
JDog^aod  fais  reign  vna  one  of  com* 
mericial  pfospeiity  noyer  before 
equalled.  London,  containing  at 
this  period  between  thirty  and  forty 
thonflaod  inhabitants,  the  most  po- 
pnlons  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  fixed 
abode  of  the  king  and  his  oonrt,  was 
of  amrse  the  emporimn  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trada  No  city  in  tibe 
world,  according  to  William  Fitz- 
Stephai,  the  biographer  of  Beoket, 
sent  so  &r  and  to  so  many  qnartera 
its  wealth  and  merchandise;  and 
none  was  so  largely  the  resort  of 
foreign  dealers.  Gold,  spice,  and 
famkincenae  were  brought  to  it 
from  Arabia;  precious  stones  from 
Egypt;  purple  cloths  from  India; 
palm  oil  from  Bagdad;  furs  and 
enmnes  from  Norway  and  Bnssia; 
weapons  from  Scythia;  and  wines 
from  Fitinoe.  '  Let  there,'  wrote 
fienry  IL  to  the  Emperor  fYederick 
of  Germany  in  1157,  '  be  between 
omselveB  and  our  subjects  an  in- 
divisible unity  of  friendship  and 
peace,  and  safe  trade  of  merchan- 
diae;'  and  the  Germans  were  not 
abw  in  using  the  adyantages  ofiGned 
them.  *  London,'  says  William  of 
Malmesbury,  'is  filled  with  goods 
brought  by  the  merchants  of  all 
ooontnes,  but  especially  with  those 
of  Crermany;  and,  when  there  is 
acaidfy  of  com  in  other  parts  of 
England,  it  is  a  granary  where  the 
artMde  may  be  bought  more  cheaply 
than  anywhere  elm.'  Its  citizens, 
called  barons,  to  distinguiBh  them 
from  the  dweUers  in  other  towns, 
were  separated  from  all  others  by 
the  el^^oe  of  their  dress  and  bear- 
ing, and  the  grandeur  of  their  fes- 
tiTities. 

After  London  the  most  thriving 
city  was  Bristol,  fiunous,  as  we  havo 
seen,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  the 
chief  port  for  TBSsels  trading  with 
Ireland  and  Norway.  From  Henry 
n.  its  burgesses  received  a  charter 
exempting  them  from  tolls  and 
MHue  other  impositions  throughout 
England,  Wales,  and  Normandy. 
Chester  was  another  great  receiv- 
ing-place for  the  commodities  of  Ire- 
land, while  much  was  also  imported 
from  Gasoony,  Spain,  and  Germany ; 
'  80  that,'  writes  one, '  being  comforted 


of  God  in  all  things,  we  drink  wine 
very  plentifully ;  for  those  countries 
have  abundance  of  vineyards.'  Eng- 
land had  vineyards  also  in  those 
days;  and  Gloucester  and  Win- 
chester were  noted  for  their  trade 
in  excellent  wines  of  native  pro- 
duction. Exeter  engrossed  much 
of  the  trade  of  the  south.  It  is 
described  as  a  port  full  of  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  resort  of  no  less 
wealthy  foreigners,  who  came  for 
the  minerals  dug  up  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  gave  in  ex- 
change abundance  of  every  foreign 
luxury  that  could  be  desired.  On 
the  eastern  coast,  Dunwich,  now 
more  than  half  washed  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  Suffolk  seas,  was  a 
flourishing  port,  '  stored  wi^  every 
kind  of  ridies,'  while  Yarmouth  was 
rapidly  growing  into  importance  as 
a  fishing  station.  Lynn,  the  dwell* 
ing-plaoe  of  many  wealthy  Jewish 
families,  had  mndi  trade  with  the 
cities  of  Germany  and  northern 
France;  and  Lincohi— made  acces- 
sible to  foreign  vessels  by  means  of 
a  great  canal,  ooimeclang  the  Trent 
and  the  Witham,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  Henry  I.'s  orders  in 
112 1— was  now  becoming  one  of  the 
most  extensive  seate  of  oonuneroe 
in  England.  York  had  been  so 
much  devastated  by  war  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  by  many 
dreadful  fires  in  kter  years,  that  its 
trade  had  been  seriously  impaired. 
It  was  still,  however,  visited  by 
many  vessels  from  Germany  and 
Icelimd,  while  Grimsby  was  a  &- 
vourito  resort  of  merchants  from 
Norway,  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  and  Whitby  and 
Hartlepool  were  prosperous  towns. 
Berwick,  the  frequent  cause  of  con- 
toitioui  during  the  middle  ages,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms,  was  at  this  time  the  chief 
port  of  Scotland,  one  of  ite  citizens, 
a  man  of  Danish  origin,  named 
Gnut,  being  so  wealthy  thai  when 
a  vessel  belonging  to  him,  with  his 
wifb  on  board,  was  seized  by  a 
piratical  earl  of  Orkney,  he  waa 
able  to  Ispend  a  hundred  marks  in 
hiring  fourteen  stout  ships,  suitably 
equipped,  with  which  to  go  out  and 
punish  the  offender.  Other  grow- 
mg  towns  of  Scotland  yrere  Perth* 
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Leith«  Stirling,  Lanark,  and  Dum- 
barton. Edmbnzgh  was  still  an 
insignificant  place,  and  Glasgow  was 
little  more  than  a  Tillage,  althou^ 
inoorpoxatod  by  William  the  lion 
in  1 175.  In  Ireland,  the  ancient 
ci^  of  Dnblin  had  been  so  utterly 
mined  daring  the  English  conquest 
of  the  counfary,  that  Henry  n.,  by 
a  charter  dated  11 73,  assigned  it 
to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  on  con- 
dition of  their  colonizing  it  anew; 
and  straightway,  we  are  told,  it 
b^gan  BO  to  prosper  that  it  threat- 
€iaed  to  xiyal  London  m  a  centre  of 
wealth  and  commerce. 

The  things  brought  into  England 
by  foreign  merchants  in  the  twelfth 
and  following  centuries  were  for  the 
most  part  articles  of  luxury — silks 
and  furs,  jewels  and  costly  weapons, 
wines  and  spices,  to  gratify  the  ex- 
travagant  tastes  of  gay  courtiers 
and  wealthy  citizens.  The  commo- 
dities exported  were  nearly  all  ar- 
ticles of  neceasiiy—- com  and  flesh, 
wools  raw  and  wrought,  and  copper, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead.  In  11 94,  Kich- 
aid  I.  had  to  prohibit  any  farther 
exportation  of  com  during  that 
year,  '  that  England  might  not 
suffer  from  the  want  of  its  abun« 
dance ;'  and  the  outgoing  of  all  use- 
ful merchandise  was  fiur  in  excess  of 
the  returns  in  kind  of  other  useftd 
merchandise.  The  impolicy  of  this 
arrangement  ia  apparent.  La^e 
quantities  of  silver  and  gold  came 
into  the  country,  but  they  came  to 
enrich  the  few  and  encourage  in 
them  a  wasteful  expenditima  of 
money,  while  the  poor  were  yet 
farther  impoverished  by  a  system 
of  trade  which  kept  the  home-made 
necessaries  of  life  at  an  unreasonably 
high  price  and  brought  no  otiiera 
from  abroad  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. It  must  be  aomitted,  how- 
ever, that  this  evil  was  partially 
rectified  by  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  labour  that  resulted  per- 
force from  the  growing  demand  for 
English  produce.  At  this  period, 
it  is  probable,  there  was  remune- 
rative employment  for  nearly  all  the 
population.  Of  the  extent  of  agri- 
cultural and  mining  labour  we  can 
form  no  estimate;  but  we  know  the 
wool  trade  to  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive.    There  was  a  very  largo 


importation  of  woad,  used  for  co- 
louring the  wooUen  fiibric,  manu- 
fiustored  both  for  home  and  for 
foreign  use;  and  there  was  also  a 
very  lai^  exportation  of  sheepskins 
to  be  worked  by  Flemish  mannfeo- 
turers  into  a  finer  cloth  than  the 
English  at  that  time  had  the  knack 
of  making.  All  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  were  kept  warm  bgr 
the  wool  of  England,  made  into 
cloth  by  the  men  of  Fluiders. 

It  was  not  long  before  English 
politicians  perceived  the  mischief 
arising  from  the  want  of  balance 
between  imports  and  exports,  and 
they  set  themselves  to  try  and  xe- 
medy  the  evU  in  many  unwise 
ways.  The  history  of  British  com- 
merce under  the  PlantageDets  ia  for 
the  most  part  a  history  of  impolitic 
legislation,  fiercely  ordered,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  steady  growth  of 
right  principles  among  the  people, 
aJmost  everywhere  disobeyetL  The 
Flemings  being  better  dothmakers, 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  than  the  English,  it  was 
sought  i^iain  and  again,  not  to  im- 
prove the  English  manufiioture,  bat 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
articles  from  Flanders.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  for  instance,  representing 
the  national  party  of  his  day, 
was  steadfiist  in  hu  opposition  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  opinioDB,  a  law  was  passed 
in  1261,  forbidding  the  exportatioa 
of  wool  and  the  use  of  any  apparel 
made  out  of  the  country,  or  made 
in  the  country  with  the  help  of  im- 
ported matenals.  Woad  was  not 
admitted,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
people  had  for  some  years  to  content 
tiiemselves  with  rough,  undyed 
cloths.  Such  a  law,  most  peraidoua 
in  that  it  restrained  the  production 
of  wool  for  exportation  and  ham- 
pered the  industry  of  the  country^ 
could  not  long  hold  its  gvound.  It 
was  almost  immediately  remitted  in 
£Avour  of  deakro  with  France  and 
Normandy;  and  although,  through 
personal  and  national  jealousy,  it 
was  nominally  enforced  against  the 
Flemings,  we  read  that  in  1370,  at 
one  seizure,  the  Countoss  of  Flan- 
ders, by  way  of  reprisal,  tofiaited  as 
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modi  tt  for^  thoxnand  marts' 
wortii  of  Engliah  goods  imtmg  to 
bBBoM  in  her  dommioniL  That  act 
led  to  frash  l^gklatkHL  *  Whereas/ 
imu  a  proelamatioii  of  Henry  III., 
iflBoed  in  1271,  '  at  the  requirement 
of  the  merehaats  as  well  of  our 
rahn,  as  of  France,  Normandy,  and 
other  kingdoms,  who  ga^e  unto  us 
pledges  and  other  surety  by  cor- 
ponl  oath,  that  they  would  not 
take  any  wools  unto  the  parts  of 
FlandeiB  or  of  Kunault,  or  would  sell 
the  same  unto  the  Flemings :  and 
i^beieas  we  have  of  late  for  certain 
undentood  that  the  wools,  by  our 
lesTB  thus  taken  out  of  our  realm, 
ne  sold  to  the  said  Flemings ;  we 
haTB  determined  that  all  wools  of 
oar  reflJm,  exposed  to  sale,  shall 
lemain  within  our  realm,  and  shall 
not  on  any  account  be  taken  unto  any 
pirtB  beyond  sea  whatsoever.'  To 
that  unwise  proclamation  was  added 
a  wise  pEOTiso,  '  That  all  workers  (tf 
vooUen  doths,  male  and  female,  as 
veil  of  Flanders  as  of  other  lands, 
mi^t  safely  come  into  our  realm, 
thoe  to  make  clotiis,  and  should  be 
qmt  of  toll  and  tallage,  and  of  pay- 
ment of  other  customs  for  weir 
voric  until  the  end  of  five  years.' 
Theva  were  a  fiur  number  of  Flemish 
immigrantB  to  daim  this  generous 
privilege;  but  the  prohibition  of 
all  exports  to  the  Continent  was  as 
fdttle  as  the  one  issued  ten  years 
before  and  the  many  others  issued  in 
after  years. 

Other  hindrances,  however,  were 
eSsred  to  tiie  free  development  of 
eommeroe.     From  early  times   it 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  City  of 
London  to  allow  all  foreign  mer- 
chants bringing  their  goods  for  sale, 
to  put  up  at  certain  inns ;  and,  when 
theextentof  their  dealings  encouraged 
them  so  to  do,  there  was  no  objection 
made  to  thedr  building  houses  for 
tisemselves ;  but  they  were  only  to 
sell  their  conunodities  by  the  hun- 
diedweight,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
«  senoe  of   the  king's  weigher,    by 
whom  a  heavy  tax  was  to  be  claimed. 
These  roles  having  been  infringed, 
tventy  merchants  were  arrested  in 
1269  >Bd  committed  to  the  Tower 
unta  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds 
had  been  paid,  and  the  wdghts  and 
•oto  that  the7  set  up  for  them- 


selves had  been  brdken  up  and 
burnt  In  xj75i  more  severe  rules 
were  laid  down.  '  A  strange  mor- 
obuit,'  it  was  appointed,  'may 
lodge  where  1^  pleases,  but  he  shall 
not  sell  by  retiul ;  as,  for  instance, 
fustic-woods, — he  shall  not  sell  less 
than  twelve  of  them ;  and  if  he  have 
pepper,  cummin,  ginger,  alum, 
oraal-wood,  or  frankinoense,  he 
shall  not  sell  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds  thereof  at  a  time.  If  he 
bring  girdles,  he  shall  not  sell  fewer 
than  a  thousand  and  twelve  at  a 
time;  if  cloths;  of  silk,  wool,  or 
linen,  he  shall  sell  them  whole ;  if 
he  bring  wax,  he  shall  sell  not  less 
than  a  quarter.  Foreign  merchants, 
also,  sball  not  be  allowed  to  buy 
dyed  cloths  while  wet,  or  to  make 
dye,  or  to  do  any  work  that  belongs 
to  the  citizens.  The^  shall  not 
make  a  market  in  the  city,  uor  shall 
th^y  stay  in  the  city  more  than  forty 
days.'  That  last  regulation  must 
have  pressed  very  heavily  on  the 
foreigners,  obliging  them  often,  in 
dull  seasons,  to  go  nome  again  with 
their  vessels  full  of  unsold  wares. 
It  was  withdrawn  in  1303,  a  memo- 
rable year  in  commercial  history, 
when  Edward  L  granted  a  general 
charter  to  the  merchants  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Pro- 
vence, Catalonia,  Aquitaine,  Tou- 
louse, Handera,  Brabant,  and  all 
other  countries,  permitting  them  to 
come  safely  to  anv  part  of  his  do- 
minions, to  sell  their  goods,  and  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

But  soon  a  fbsh  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  their  way.  An  edict, 
issued  in  1307,  forbade  their  taking 
either  coined  money  or  bullion  out 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  another 
of  the  rules  that  could  not  possibly 
be  strictiy  kept  There  are  nume- 
rous records  of  its  having  been 
broken  through ;  but  there  are  also 
numerous  records  of  the  yexatious 
and  costiy  measures  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  its  enforcement 

In  1 3  2  8  was  passed  another  ill-ad- 
vised law,  ordering  that  no  woollen 
cloths  should  be  admitted  into  the 
country  unless  they  were  of  a  cer- 
tom  size,  the  measure  of  all  striped 
eloth  bcdng  fixed  at  twenty-eight 
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yai'ds*  leuKtli  and  six  f|uai'tors' 
breadth,  while  all  eolinux'd  clot  lis 
wero  to  1)0  just  twenty-six  yaixls 
long  and  six  and  a  half  quarters 
brojid.  By  this  enactment,  inmieiLso 
ex])euse  was  incurred  in  tlie  em- 
ployment of  rnyal  measurers,  and 
the  only  imiclieal  result  wjus  tho 
witliliokhng  of  many  of  the  l^cst 
commodities  from  the  Enp^lish  mar- 
ket. Yet  it  was  not  rejje^iled  until 
i35  3>  when  *tho  f^^'oat  men  and 
commons  having  to  our  lord  tho 
king  how  divers  mereliants,  as  well 
foreigners  and  denizens,  have  witli- 
drawn  them,  and  yet  do  withdraw 
ihom,  to  come  with  cloths  into  Eng- 
land, to  tho  great  damage  of  the 
king  and  all  liis  people,  because  tho 
king's  measurer  surmiseth  to  mer- 
chant strangei's  that  their  cloths  bo 
not  of  assize/ 

Wo  have  given  instances  enough 
of  the  arbitrary  and  frivolous  legis- 
lation by  wliich,  during  these  cen- 
turies, tho  foreign  merchants  seek- 
ing trade  with  England  wero  pre- 
vented from  doing  or  getting  all 
tho  good  that  ought  to  liave  come 
of  their  dealings.  There  was  no 
l>etter  treatment  for  tho  merchants 
and  tradesmen  at  home.  They 
also  were  tho  sport  of  unwiso  laws 
and  arbitrary  mandates.  Wo  read, 
for  instance,  of  a  fair  appointed  to 
l)e  held  at  Westminster  in  the 
spring  of  1245,  when  all  tho  trades- 
men of  London  were  commanded  to 
shut  up  their  shops,  and  all  other 
fairs  were  forbidden  throughout 
England  during  fifteen  days,  in 
order  tliat  tho  whole  commerce  of 
the  country  might  bo  confined  in 
one  place,  and  that  thus  a  large 
amount  of  toll-money  nught  bo  col- 
lected. During  the  whole  fort- 
night, however,  the  weather  waa 
bad,  so  that  vast  quantities  of  cloth- 
ing and  provisions  were  left  to  rot 
in  the  tents,  through  which  the  rain 
penetrated  at  once,  while  the  dealers 
themselves  had  to  stay  all  day, 
waiting  for  customers  who  never 
came,  with  their  leet  in  the  mud 
and  the  wind  and  rain  beating 
against  their  faces.  In  1249,  tho 
same  sort  of  tyranny  was  again 
exercised.  '  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  request  of  his  lordship 
the   king,  not   compelled,  yet   as 


though  compelled,  took  their  wares 
to  tlie  fail-  of  Westminster,  and  tho 
citizens  of  many  cities  of  England, 
by  precept  of  his  lordship  the  kin?, 
also  repaired  thither  vnih  their 
wares;  all  of  whom  made  a  stay 
at  that  fair  of  full  fifteen  days,  all 
the  shops  and  wiu'ehouses  of  Ix)n- 
don  l)emg  in  the  meantime  closed' 
On  this  occasion,  also,  the  season 
was  bad,  and  no  buyers  came  for 
tho  damaged  goods ;  '  but  the  king 
did  not  mind  tho  imprecations  of 
the  people.* 

Kuig  and  Parliament,  however, 
were  willing  sometimes  to  listen  to 
popular  clamour  when  dictated  hy 
unreasonable  prejudice.  In  tunes 
of  variable  supply,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  monied  men  should 
buy  up  different  articles  of  ftxxl 
and  clothing  when  they  wero  most 
plentiful  and  likely  to  be  wastal, 
and  store  them  up  for  seasons  of 
scarcity.  But  this  custom  of  ware- 
housing, called  forestalling,  gave 
offence  to  the  thoughtless  mul- 
titude, who  hold  it  better  to  use  at 
once  all  that  came  in  their  way, 
without  any  heed  of  a  morrow  of 
scarcity,  and  who  considered  tho 
greediness  with  which  some  fore- 
stallers  made  w^ealth  out  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people  a  reason  for 
hating  the  whole  class;  and  their 
governors  endorsed  their  opinionK. 
'  Be  it  especially  conunanded/  it 
is  written  in  one  of  Henry  III.'s 
laws, '  that  no  forestaller  be  siiffei*ed 
to  dwell  in  any  town,  he  l)eing  an 
oppressor  of  poor  people,  and  of  all 
the  community,  an  enemy  of  the 
whole  shire  and  coimtry,  seeing 
that  for  his  private  gains  ho  doth 
prevent  others  in  buying  grain,  fish, 
herrmg,  or  any  other  thing  coming 
to  bo  sold  by  land  or  water,  oppress- 
ing tho  poor  and  deceiving  the 
rich.' 

But  notwithstanding  all  these 
hindrances,  commerce  grew  apaco. 
By  the  Great  Charter  wrested  from 
king  John  it  was  declared  that  all  , 
native  merchants  should  have  pro- 
tection in  going  out  of  England  and 
in  coming  back  to  it,  as  well  as 
while  residing  in  the  kingdom  or 
travelling  about  in  it,  without  any 
impositions  so  grieyous  as  to  canfio 
tiie  destruction  of  his  trade.     The 
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prMegeB  were  often  infringed  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  yet  all  through 
the  reigns  of  Heniy  in.  and  ^- 
^nud  n.,  oppressiye  by  reason  of 
their  veaknese,  and  of  Edward  I. 
and  £dward  HI.,  oppressive  by  rea- 
son of  their  strength,  English  mer- 
chandise made  Bt£»dy  progress. 
Two  important  steps  were  gained 
by  the  assignmeiU;  of  different 
branches  of  conunerce  to  different 
classes  of  tradesmen,  each  of  whom 
made  it  a  point  of  honour,  as  much 
as  possible  to  extend  and  improve 
his  own  colling,  and  by  the  establish- 
numt  of  settled  places  of  trade,  in 
lieu,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan  by  which  every  mer- 
chant was  a  sort  of  pedlar. 

Both  changes  began  long  before  the 
ihirteenth  century,  but  they  were 
not  properly  effected  till  some  time 
after  its  close.  London  was  a  chief 
resort  of  merchants  for  many  ccn- 
ttiries  before  they  made  it  a  per- 
manent residence  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  even  then  their  dealings 
were  carried  on  in  public  markets 
long  before  we  hear  of  shops  and 
warehouses.  The  London  of  tiie 
Plantagenets,  all  included,  of  course, 
within  the  city  walls,  and  then  with 
plenty  of  vacant  space  in  it,  was 
Inll  of  markets.  There  were  the 
Chepe,  or  Westchei^,  now  Cheap- 
side,  where  bread,  cheese,  poultey, 
fruit,  hides,  onions,  garlic,  and  like 
articles  were  sold  by  dealers  at 
little  wooden  stalls,  movable  and 
flexible,  and  not  more  than  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  ranged  along  the 
roadside,  and  the  Comhill,  where 
grains  and  articles  manufactured  of 
wood  and  iron  were  bartered  at 
similar  stalls;  the  Pavement  at 
Gntoechurch,  and  the  Pavement 
before  tlie  convent  of  the  Minorite 
Pnars  at  Newgate,  for  miscellaneous 
<lealingB,  whither  merchants  were 
allowed  to  come  and  take  up  their 
temporary  stations;  the  market  of 
St  Nicholas  Flesh  Shambles,  the 
piecursor  of  our  modem  Newgate, 
and  heed-quarters  of  butchers,  and 
the  Stocks  Market,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Mansion  House,  ap- 
propriated to  the  fishmongers  on 
fish  days,  and  to  the  butchers  on 
^  days,  both  of  which  were  for- 
luahed  with  peimanent  stalls.  Near 


to  the  Stocks  Market  was  the  yet 
more  important  market  of  Wool- 
ohurch-Uaw,  adjoining  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  the 
great  meeidng-place  of  the  wool  and 
cloth  merchants ;  while  in  any  part 
of  the  City,  with  the  exception  of 
Comhill,  carts  might  stand  loaded 
with  firewood,  timber,  and  char- 
coal. As  London  grew,  and  there 
was  need  of  places  for  retail  pur- 
chase nearer  to  the  more  out-of-the- 
way  houses  than  these  central  mar- 
kets were,  it  became  the  fashion  for 
tradesmen  to  throw  open  the  lower 
&ont  rooms  of  their  dwelling-houses 
and  stock  them  with  articles  for 
sale.  In  this  way  shops  came  into 
fiikshion;  and  in  like  manner,  to 
make  space  for  the  storage  of  goods, 
many  upper  rooms  came  to  be  en- 
larged by  pent-houses,  or  projec- 
tions, reachmg  nearly  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets,  but  with  their 
floors  nine  feet  above  the  ground, 
'so  as  to  allow  of  people  riding 
beneath.'  Much  larger  than  these 
were  the  selds  or  shields,  great  sheds 
erected  by  the  more  impor^t  whole- 
sale dealers,  for  their  own  luae,  or  by 
several  merchants  in  company,  for 
the  sale  of  separate  conmioditics. 
One  in  Friday  Street,  for  instance, 
was  used  exclusively  in  Edward 
in/s  reign  for  traffic  in  hides,  while 
another  at  Winchester,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  biediop  of  the 
diocese,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  place  in  the  whole  town  for 
the  stowage  and  sale  of  all  sorts  of 
goods. 

As  the  numbers  of  markets, 
shops,  and  selds  increased,  the 
varieties  of  trades  and  callings  of 
course  became  likewise  more  nume- 
rous. There  were  in  the  fourteenth 
century  almost  as  many  different 
trades  as  there  are  in  the  nine- 
teenth. We  read  of  barbers,  bow- 
yers,  spurriers,  goldsmiths,  silver^ 
smiths,  swordsmiths,  shoeing  smiths, 
brewers,  vintners,  bakers,  millers, 
cooks,  pie-makers,  salt  dealers,  gro- 
cers, fishmongers,  butchers,  poul- 
terers, furriers,  dyers,  shoemakers, 
hatters,  tailors,  and  old-clothesmen. 
But  the  separation  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers,  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  was  much  less  clearly 
marked  than  now  it  is;  and  those 
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who  bought  goods  in  large  qimn- 
titles,  eitbor  from  foieign  merchaatB 
for  sole  at  home,  or  from  the  'Eng" 
lish  prodnoers  for  exportation,  for 
the  most  part  dealt  promiscuonBly 
in  articles  of  all  sorts.  The  diyi- 
sions  of  commerce,  however,  were 
giadnally  becoming  more  distinct; 
and  even  now  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  one  broad  separation  of 
trades  in  articles  of  food  from  trades 
in  urtides  of  clothing  and  mann- 
f aotoring  art.  With  food  the  great 
merchants  of  Enghmd  had  least  to 
do.  Some  of  them  made  it  part  of 
their  business  to  bay  up  com  and 
send  it  for  sale  in  foreign  markets ; 
bnt  this  was  the  only  article  of  food 
exported  to  any  great  extent;  and 
the  imports,  with  the  exception  of 
the  salt  trade,  almost  monopolized 
by  the  people  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
were  mainly  manaced  by  merchants 
firom  France,  Flanoers,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  who  came  with  ship- 
loads of  commodities,  and  sold  them 
in  London  and  the  other  great  ports. 
But  by  &r  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  food  consumed  in  England  was 
of  course  produced  in  the  country, 
and  here  there  was  oomparatiTely 
littie  wholesale  trade.  Over  and 
oyer  again  it  was  sought  by  Acts 
of  Parmunent  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove these  branches  of  commerce, 
and  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
larger  and  more  respectable  mer- 
chimts;  and  not  without  some 
reason.  Bogues  and  swindlers  were 
as  plentiful  then  as  now,  and  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  see  and 
hinder  fraud  in  small  than  in  large 
desJers.  '  It  is  found'— to  cite  an 
ordinance  of  Edward  I.,  as  one 
out  of  the  hundred  illustrations 
that  might  be  given — ^^  that  certain 
buyers  and  brokers  of  com,  buy 
com  in  the  City  of  peasants  who 
bring  it  for  sale,  and,  on  the  bar- 
gain being  made,  the  buyer  gives 
a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  by  way  of 
earoest,  telling  the  peasants  to  take 
the  com  to  his  house,  there  to  be 
paid  for  ii  And  when  they  come 
t^re  and  think  to  have  their  money 
at  once,  the  buyer  says  that  his 
wife  has  gone  out  and  taken  with 
her  the  key,  so  that  he  cannot  get 
athiscashbox;  but  that  if  they  will 
eome  again  presently  th^  shall  bo 


paid.  And  when  they  come  back 
the  buyer  is  not  to  be  found,  or,  if 
he  is  found,  he  makes  some  other 
excuse  to  keep  the  poor  men  out  of 
their  money.  Sometimes,  while 
they  are  waiting,  he  causes  the  com 
to  be  wetted  [with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing maltl  ana  when  they  come  and 
ask  for  the  price  agreed  upon,  they 
are  told  to  wait  till  such  a  day  as 
the  buyer  shall  choose  to  name,  or 
else  to  take  off  a  port  of  the  price. 
If  they  refrise  to  do  that,  they  are 
told  to  take  bfusk  their  com— a  thing 
that  they  cannot  do,  because  it  is 
wetted,  and  not  as  they  sold  it.  By 
such  bad  delays,  the  poor  men  lose 
half  their  money  in  expenses  before 
they  are  settled  with;  and  there- 
fore it  is  provided  ^that  the  perscm 
towards  whom  such  knavishness  is 
used,  isdiall  make  complaint  to  the 
mayor,  and,  if  he  can  prove  the 
wrong  done  to  him,  he  is  to  receive 
double  the  value  of  the  com,  be- 
sides ftdl  damages.' 

Frauds  were  also  practised  in 
other  businesses.  We  read,  among 
much  else,  of  old  clothes  dubbed 
and  varnished  up  to  be  sold  as  new; 
of  shoes  made  of  dressed  sheep- 
skin, and  charged  for  at  the  price 
of  tanned  ox-leather;  of  sacks  of 
coal  sold  underweight;  and  of  rings 
made  of  common  metal,  which, 
being  gilt  or  silvered  over,  were 
palmed  off  as  solid  gold  or  silver. 
And  of  course  there  was  knavery 
in  large  no  less  than  in  small  trans- 
actions. Even  Chaucer's  *  Merchant 
with  the  forked  beard,'  one  of  the 
company  assembled  at  the  Tabard 
Inn,  at  Southwark,  to  go  on  the 
memorable  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury, good  fellow  though  he  was, 
was  not  altogether  to  be  trusted. 

*  In  motley  salt*  and  hl^  on  bone  he  sat, 
f  And  on  lifs  head  a  Flandriah  beaver  hat» 

His  boots  were  claspdd  fair  and  daintily ; 

Hif  reasons  spake  he  with  Ml  gravity.' 

But  there  was  policy  in  this  gay  and 
grave  appearance. 

•  This  worOiy  man  teU  with  hif  wit  beset» 
So  that  no  wight  could  think  he  was  in  debt; 

So  steadfastly  did  be  his  govemanoew 

With  his  boivslns  and  with  his  chevisance  ;'— 

that  is,  with  his  schemes  for  bor- 
rowing money.  And  there  were 
many  merchants  who  nofc  only  bor* 
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lowed  money  far  specnlating  pm^ 
poflesy  bufc  seoozed  to  thfim^Yos 
more  than  'was  their  due,  by  de- 
ftsodisg  both  the  castomen  and 
tiie  Exchequer. 

It  was  doabtlefls  with  the  yiew  of 
protecting  themeelYes  against  the 
impositions  of  their  fellows,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  their  interests  in 
dealings  with  foreigners,  and  to 
withstand  the  aggressions  of  the 
down,  that  honest  merchants  and 
tcMieamen  dnbbed  together  in 
guilds  and  societies.  The  oldest 
goiida  were  Tery  old  indeed.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  there  were  at 
leart  two  in  Exeter  alone,  the  part- 
nera  in  which  pledged  themselyes  to 
paya  oertain  snm  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  their  aasociatians  and  for 
the  asBistanoe  of  any  of  their  mem* 
ben  who  might  fall  into  distress. 
We  know  not  whether  these  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  oommerce,  or  were 
simply  friendly  leagues  for  mutnal 
help  and  the  enoonragement  of  good 
feeling;  bat  Domesday  Book  records 
the  ecdstenoe  of  a  gihaOa,  or  guild- 
hall, at  Dover,  established  for  the 
benefit  of  merchants,  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  sack  The  Cinque 
Ports  must  originally  hare  formed 
a  like  assodatKin  of  iowna  for  the 
protection  of  each  otber^s  interests 
at  sea,  although  their  inoorporatioii 
by  royal  charter  soon  altered  the 
character  of  the  league,  and  the 
need  of  keeping  up  a  nayal  force 
for  the  service  of  the  Crown  sub- 
ordinated trade  to  war.  The  Hanse 
Towns  made  a  somewhat  suooiiar 
kagne  for  foreign  trade,  and  from 
an  early  date  the  Hanse  merchants 
had  the  special  privil^^  of  ware- 
hoosm^  their  com  in  London,  were 
ailowea  to  build  granaries  for  the 
pnipose,  fand  were  goremed  by  an 
aldennan  of  their  own,  presidi]^^  at 
the  Steelyard,  often  called  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  Teatonio  mendumts. 
With  them  appear  to.  have  been 
nnited  a  socie'fy  of  Cologne  mer- 
chants, who  are  said  to  hare  founded 
the  Guildhali  pKoper-~a  building 
set  up  some  fiffy  yuds  further  back 
than  the  site  of  the  present  Guild- 
hall-^  somewhere  near  the  year 
I20O.  Tfa^  were  soon  turned  out 
of  it,  however,  as  it  had  become  the 
reoognised   maeting^plaoe   of   the 


sheriffiiaDd  citizens  of  London  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  1344.  Long 
befoire  this  time,  some  of  the  great 
English  companies  had  been  formed. 
The  guild  of  weavers  was  incor- 
porated by  Henry  n.  in  1185,  and 
most  of  the  others  received  their 
charters  not  later  than  the  dose  of 
the  following  century. 

Much  more  important  than  any 
of  these  was  the  Society  of  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple,  or  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  tmee  staple  com- 
modities of  Enghmd— wod,  woolfols 
or  sheepskins,  and  leather, — ^to  whidi 
lead,  tin,  and  other  articles  were 
afterwards  added.  The  society  was 
founded  some  time  befoore  131 3. 
In  that  year  Edward  11.  issaed  a 
charter  to  its  mayor  and  council, 
empowering  them  to  choose  a  city 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  Artois,  to 
be  called  the  staple,  whither  all 
wools  and  leathers  exported  &om 
England  were  to  be  tatoi  for  sale 
to  sach  foreign]  dealers  as  chose  to 
come  for  them.  The  idea  of  esta- 
blishing a  central  market  for  the 
exchange  of  conmiodities  had  much 
to  commend  it,  and  had  the  Society 
of  Merchants,  wisely  constituted, 
been  allowed  to  retain  its  power, 
much  good  might  have  resulted. 
But  the  staple  was  made  a  royal 
playtiiing  and  a  means  of  royal  ex- 
tortion, and,  therefoire,  a  source  of 
mischiet  In  1336,  Antwerp,  the 
port  first  chosen,  was  abandoned, 
and  several  towns  within  the  king- 
dom were  made  staples  instead,  the 
chief  being  Cardiff,  the  property  of 
Hugh  JkBpenoBt,  and  therefore  a 
most  desnable  place  to  be  enriched 
by  the  coming  togettier  of  merdumts 
fiKunallhmds.  In  1338,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Edward  IIL,  all 
staples  were,  in  a  fit  of  liberality, 
aboliahed;  but  in  133a  several  new 
Qnes  were  appointed.  In  1334  all 
were  abolished  again,  and  in  134 1 
the  staple  was  once  more  established 
on  the  Continent,  Bruges  being  the 
first  dty  selected,  to  be  followed,  in 
1348,  tne  year  of  its  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  by  Cahus, 
when  thirty-six  London  merchants 
were  sent  over  to  profit  1^  the 
monopdy.  In  1353  K>urteen  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  towns  were  made 
staples^  and  in  1363  the  staple  was 
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restored  to  Calais.  In  1369  sereral 
English  towns  were  again  &Tonred, 
and  in  1376  Calais  again  took  their 
place.  The  staple  flnctuated  be- 
tween the  French  town  and  those  in 
England  until  1398,  when  it  was 
fixed  at  Calais,  not  to  be  removed 
till  1538,  and  then,  with  modifica- 
tions that  indicated  the  dying  out  of 
the  old  restrictive  institution,  it  was 
transferred  to  Bruges,  and  forgotten. 

Other  restrictions  to  the  full  do- 
yelopment  of  trade  sprang  from  the 
lawlessness  and  spite  of  private  in- 
dividuals. In  1294,  one  Walter 
Hobbo,  a  great  and  greedy  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  seized  the  ship  of 
a  mercliant  from  Holland,  and  de- 
tained its  cargo.  After  much  liti« 
gation,  ho  was  forced  to  restore  the 
ship  and  its  goods,  and  to  pay  the 
htiltvy  sum  of  sixty-five  pounds  for 
the  damage  done  by  him ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  e^  was  righted, 
'it  being  a  thing  of  great  danger 
at  those  times,'  says  the  old  chroni- 
cler, 'and  such  as  might  occasion 
a  war,  to  suffer  alien  merchants, 
particularly  those  of  Holland  and 
Brabant,  to  depart  without  having 
justice  granted  to  them.' 

But  in  most  cases  justice  was 
very  far  from  being  done.  In  1 3  3 1 , 
wo  find  Edward  n.  complaining  of 
the  great  dissension  and  discord 
that  existed  between  the  people  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  men  and 
mariners  of  the  western  towns  of 
Poole,  Weymouth,  Melcombe,  Lyme, 
Southampton,  and  other  SKliacent 
towns,  and  of  the  homicide,  depre- 
dation, ship-burning,  and  many 
other  evil  acts  resulting  therefrom. 
He  caused  to  be  publicly  proclaimed 
in  each  of  the  offending  towns  that 
all  such  violent  acts  were  done 
without  his  sanction,  and  against 
his  will ;  but  that  mild  protest,  of 
course,  had  not  much  effect.  The 
Cinque  Ports,  encouraged  to  keep 
up  an  efficient  naval  force  for  the 
service  of  the  State,  when  required, 
used  their  power  at  other  times  in 
oppresEong  and  robbing  the  more 
exclusively  merchant  shipping  of 
other  ports ;  and  these  other  ports, 
jealous  of  the  special  privileges 
accorded  in  return  for  the  naval 
service,  wera  glad  enough  to  re- 
taliate to  the  utaost  of  th&  ability. 


Between  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Tar- 
mouth,  near  enough  to  feel  specially 
aggrieved,  and  strong  enough  to 
take  frequent  reprisals,  a  petty  war- 
fare was  waged  through  some  cen- 
turies, and  numberless  are  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  royal  mandates 
seeking,  but   seeking  in   vain,  to 
remedy  the  evil.    Then  there  were 
constant  feuds  between  the  mer- 
chants of  England   and  those  of 
other  countries,  Scotland  and  France 
especially.    In  1 3  3 5— to  give  one  or 
two  out  of  many  instancefi--a  vessel 
of  Southampton,  stocked  with  wool 
and  other  merchandise,  was  cap- 
tured at  the  mou&  of  the  Thames 
by  a  little  fleet  of  Sootch  and  Nor- 
man privateers ;  and  in  1 3 36,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  were  [attacked  and 
plundered  by  several  Sootdi  pirates, 
who  also  smzed  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  lying  off  the  Isle  of  Wighi 
In  1357,  three  Sootch  galleys  did 
immense  damage  to  the  shipping  of 
the  eastern  coast,  until  they  were 
seized  by  the  men  of  Yarmouth. 

More  memorable  than  all  was  the 
strife  between  John  Mercer,  a  bold 
merchant  of  Perth,  and  John  Phil- 
pot,  of  London,  in  1378.  Mercer's 
mther  had  for  some  time  given 
assistance  to  the  fYench  by  harass- 
ing the  merchant  ships  of  England ; 
and  in  1377,  being  driven  by  foal 
weather  on  to  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
he  was  caught  and  imprisoned  in 
Scarborough  Castle.  Thereupon 
the  son  carried  on  the  strife.  Col- 
lecting a  little  fleet  of  Scottish, 
French,  and  Spanish  ships,  he  cap- 
tured several  English  merdiantmen 
off  Scarborough,  slaying  their  com- 
manders, putting  their  crevre  in 
chains,  and  appropriating  or  de- 
stroying their  cargoes.  This  mis- 
chief must  be  stopped,  and  at  once, 
thought  John  Phupot,  the  Mayor 
of  London,  and  one  of  its  wealthiest 
merchants  and  noblest  citizens. 
Therefore,  at  his  own  cost,  he 
promptiy  collected  a  nmnb^  of 
vessels,  put  in  them  a  thousand 
armed  men,  and  sailed  for  the  north. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  re-taken 
the  captured  vessels,  had  effectuallv 
beaten  their  impudent  captors,  and, 
in  his  turn,  had  seized  fifteen  Spanish 
ships,  laden  with  wine,  that  came 
in  his  way.    Bctuiiung  to  London, 
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k  na  called  before  the  king's 
anmeil,  and  raprored  for  Iub  ill»- 
pl  randoct  ID  fatlring  an  anuament 
ti>  an  withont  first  obtaining  the 
lojtl  oonsentl  His  answer  vna 
dnncterietic.  '  I  did  not  ezpoee 
mjaelf,  my  money,  and  mj  men  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,'  h«  said, 
vitii  cutting  irony,  to  the  Earl  of 
Stafibrd,  loiidest  in  his  rcproacbee, 
'  Ihit  I  might  de|»iTe  yon  and  yonr 
colletgnes  of  yonr  knightly  &me, 
or  that  I  might  win  any  for  myself; 
bnt  in  pi^  for  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  the  country,  which,  from 
Mug  a  noble  reahn  with  dominion 
orer.  other  natioiis,  has,  through 
;oiii  snpinenees,  become  exposed 
lo  the  laT^ea  ck  the  Tileet  race; 
icd,  since  yoa  would  not  lift  a 
luDil  in  its  defence,  I  exposed  my- 
self and  my  proper^  for  the  safb^ 
iDd  delirerance  of  o»ir  country.' 

¥ith  snch  merchantrpatriota  as 
tliit  to    defend   Uie    realm    from 


fiioeigQ  attacks,  and  to  strengthen 
a  love  of  liberty  and  independence 
at  homo,  as  well  as  to  enrich  it  with 
wealth  and  all  the  bir  possessions 
that  wealth  and  indostry  bring  to  a 
nation,  England  could  not  help 
becoming  great.  John  Philpot  was 
but  one  ont  of  thonsands  who  de- 
aerre  our  veneratifm  alike  for  the 
nobility  of  their  own  characters, 
and  for  the  good  work  done  by 
them  on  behalf  of  tbeii  country. 
The  lives  of  many  can  bo  bat 
v^uely  traced  in  the  dim  records 
of  history,  and  are  shown  to  us 
only  in  a  few  disconnected  erents. 
But  of  others  we  know  enough  to 
fbllow  their  careers  and  understand 
their  influence  upon  both  commer- 
cial and  political  history,  and  of 
these  the  most  noteworthy  shall  be 
taken  as  heroes  in  the  followkig 
portiona  of  this  series  of  papers  on 
the  '  Heichant  Princes  of  England.' 
H.  B.  F.  B. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


'niE  FLE3UNU   IJLOOD. 


I  FEEL  lliat  some  explanation  is 
due  for  introducing  a  family  of 
jHirsons  who  could  subsist  tiix)n  less 
than  two  hundred  pouDds  a  year  to 
tlio  reader's  notice. 

I  liavo,  in  my  time,  read  many 
stories  in  which  the  painful  fruhjcct 
of  poverty  was  treated;   but  havo 
mostly  found  its  more  hideous  do- 
tiils   recorded   in   such   terms   as 
thpse : — *  The  pittance  of  five  hun- 
dred  a  year,    allowed  him  by  his 
uncle,  barely  sufficed  to  maintain 
liim  in  the  common  decencies  of 
life ;'  or,  '  The  young  couple  Ixjgan 
their    happy,    but    frugal    mennfje 
ujx)n  the  interest  of   the    bride's 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  poor 
Algernon's  pay   as    a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.'      Such  curious  ideas  re- 
specting   extreme    want,    do,    no 
doubt,  arise  from  the  circumstance 
of  authorship  itself  being  such  a 
lucrative  craft :  indeed,  I  remember 
in  one  old,  fashionable   novel,  an 
authoress  remarking  that  she  in- 
tended to  buy  a  Cashmere  shawl 
with  the  three  hundred  pounds  she 
should    get    for    her    next    slight 
magazine  story ;  and  what  can  you 
expect  but  figurative  starvation  from 
a  lady  who  realizes  a  thousand  or 
so    per    annum,    by  knocking  off 
flimsy  magazine  sketches,  and  sub- 
sequently devotes  the  fruits  of  her 
genius  to  Cashmere  shawls  ?    But  I 
think  even  the   wealthiest  writers 
should  recollect,  that  what  seems 
death  to  them,  may  bo  life  to  other 
men ;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  very 
highest  authorities,    I  wiU    main- 
tain that  there  are  persons  living,  to 
whom  five  hundred  a  year  seems  a 
large  fortune,  four  hundred  a  year  a 
handsome  one,  three  hundred  a  year 
a  delicious  competency;   and  who 
subsist  like  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women upon  less  than  two  hundred. 
The  indelicacy  of  writing  that  last 
figure  really  staggers  me;  for,  in 


the  most  realistic  novel,  who  ever  s«aw 
decent  lay-poverty  done  at  less  than 
tliree  hundred  pounds  a  year  ?  But, 
as  the  admission  has  fallen  from 
Miss  Joan's  own  lips,  so  it  shall 
rest.    Yes,  I  abide  by  tiie  fact.    The 
Englehearts  hved  upon  the  objec« 
tionable    sum  already  stated,  and 
lived  upon  it,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  simple  coimtry  folk,  like  gentry. 
And   they  were  gentry,  both  by 
birth  and  education:  the  only  two 
qualifications  that  I  know  of  for 
belonging  to  that  rank.     They  kejit 
one  servant,  raised  from  the  Simday 
School,  who  received  four  pounds 
I)er  annum  in  wages ;  they  dressed, 
winter  and  summer,  in  much  the 
same  style  as  they  had  done  when 
they  first    came    to    Countisbury, 
fifteen  years  ago ;  and  as  tJbere  was 
no  himian  creature  to  keep  up  ap- 
l)earances  before,  appearances,  natu- 
rally, were  never  attempted  to  be 
kept  up.    But  here  the  line  which 
separated    the   inhabitants    of  tlio 
farm  at  Countisbury  from  the  small- 
genteel  of  towns  fiaded ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  came  out  in  broad  and 
pleasant  relief    upon    the    Englc- 
hearts'  side,  and  in  their   favour. 
They  knew  none  of  those  piteous 
self-humiliations— those  petty  shifts 
— those  torturing  fears  which   are 
the  meat  and  drink  of  such  men  and 
women  as  try  to  seem  that  whicli 
they  are  not  to  their  fellows.     They 
never  tried  to    invest  their  quiet 
house  with  the  grim,  galvanic  life  of 
spurious  gaiety ;  they  never  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  persons  who  did 
not  seek  to  know  them ;  they  never 
gave  a  dinner-party!     Miss   Joan 
had  a  kitohen-garden,  and  mado  it 
pay:  Miss  Joan  kept  poultry,  and 
made  them    pay,  also  —  on   what 
superhuman    system,    she      alone 
knows.    Their  house-rent  cost  them 
about  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  tlieir 
dress  —  no,  the   thought   of    tliotio 
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Ottfamare  alunds,  of  ihose  htoiatiye 
fiotioos,  gets  the  better  of  me,  heia 
I  Gumot  dflBoand  to  any  more  dl 
those  fearful  details  ci  Btar?atkm. 
I  apoiogizeb  with  hmnility,  for  the 
extent  into  which  I  haTo  already 
been  betnyed,  and  nass  on. 

Old  Hn.  Engleneart  was  the 
sistsr  of  Esther  Fleming's  paternal 
giand&ther,  Goksid  Georratt  Flem- 
ing. If  all  the  funily  sayings  about 
this  Golonel  Fleming  were  true,  his 
pennial  channs,  to  which  a  minia- 
toie  possessed  by  Esther  bore 
ample  witness,  were  more  oon- 
gpicnoos  than  his  principles ;  or,  at 
least,  than  his  worldly  wudom — ^but 
the  terms  are  identical.  He  cer- 
tainly contrived  to  get  throngh  a 
Teiy  considerable  esta^  during  his 
own  h&time,  and,  on  his  death,  left 
his  son,  newly  married,  and  in 
Grdera,  without  a  shilling.  I  dare 
aay  ttie  son  troubled  himself  little 
as  to  whether  his  poverty  had  been 
brought  about  through  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  paternal  disposi* 
tkm;  but,  though  the  psycholo- 
gical nicely  did  not  distorb  him« 
the  poverty  itself  was  more  than  he 
could  struggle  against  A  living  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  poondsa  year, 
i  axMy  wife,  ill*health  of  one's 
own,  and  no  chance  of  preferment^ 
are  not  inoentiTes  to  life  for  a  man 
reared  in  the  belief  that  his  path 
vill  be  laid  among  the  pleasant 
piaoes  of  the  wostld.  Mr.  Fleming 
simply  succumbed  to  them:  'didn't 
take  ue  trouble  to  lire,'  his  cousin 
Joan  said  of  him;  and  six  months 
after  he  had  followed  his  wife  to  the 
damp  churchyard  ftom  the  damper 
parsonage,  vros  laid  to  zest  there 
faimselt 

l%ere  was  just  enough,  after  the 
sale  of  his  books  and  forniture,  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  buy  his  little 
mgfater  Esther,  aged  four  years, 
a  black  frock.  And  then  arose 
the  questicm,  who  was  to  take  care 
of  tiie  duld?  Her  mother,  in 
aooordanoe  vnth  a  peculiarity  of 
nearly  all  very  poor  persons,  had 
bad  numerous  relatiTes  when  she 
was  engaged  to  Garratt  Fleming's 
renated  hor,  but  had  left  no  one 
bdongiDg  to  her  on  her  death;  or 
no  one  who  could  be  found,  or  no 
one  who  wanted  to  adopt  an  orphaa 


child.  On  her  feUier's  side  vrere 
only  two  — Mrs.  Engleheart  Mid 
Mrs.  Tudor:  both  elderly,  and 
vndowed  sisters  of  the  handsome, 
open-handed  (or  under-prindpled) 
Garratt  Fleming. 

Some  time  in  the  last  omtnry 
these  two  sisters  had  been  notorious 
west-country  beauties;  and  many 
were  the  stories  conserved  by  old 
Mrs.  Tudor  of  the  dead  generation 
who  had  sighed  and  suffered  at 
their  feet  Mrs.  Engleheart,  as  one 
whose  charms  had  done  least  in  the 
world,  was  more  reticent  as  to  their 
bygone  -victories;  but  the  few  sur- 
vivors whose  memories  could  stretch 
back  fifty  years,  averred  that,  in  her 
youth,  ber  beauty  had  not  only  out- 
shone that  of  her  sister,  but  also  of 
every  other  woman  of  her  time  in 
Bath.  However  this  may  lulre 
been,  she  had  married  for  love  and 
without  money ;  choosing  a  husband, 
too,  Tery  mudi  of  the  same  stamp 
as  her  own  brother  Garratt  Her 
sister  had  married  not  at  all  firom 
loTe,  but  vrith  mon^ ;  and  their 
lives  having  flowed  on  and  settled, 
like  most  lives,  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  bias  they  themselves 
first  gaTe  to  them,  it  came  to  pass 
that,  when  their  nephew,  Henry 
Fleming,  died,  Mrs.  Tudor  was 
living  in  great  comfort,  and  much 
respected  in  Bath;  Mrs.  Engleheart, 
in  great  retirement,  and  not  at  all 
thought  of  by  anybody  in  North 
Devonshire. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  that  a 
Fleming  should  be  Inrou^t  up  by 
other  dbarity  than  that  of  her  ovm 
peopla  But  then,  which  of  her 
own  people  was  to  be  charitable? 
'  I  would  as  lief  have  a  monkey  in 
my  house  as  a  child,'  vrrote  Mrs. 
Tudor  to  her  sister,  at  the  time  of 
the  bereaTeoient ;  'and  Bath  don't 
agree  vrith  children.  However, 
Garratfs  grandchild  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  fendly,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I  will  giye  thirty 
pounds  a  year  tovrards  keeping  her, 
if  you  will  undertake  all  the  rest 
Gluldren  do  better  in  the  country 
than  in  tovms,  and  Joan  can  work 
out  some  of  her  educational  crotehete 
for  her  little  cousin's  benefit' 

And  BO  it  was  settled.  Esther 
Fleming,  at  the  age  of  four,  came  to 
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tho  charge  of  her  pn*eat-aiint  and 
Miss  Joan  at  Countisbury,  Mrs. 
Tuclor  agreoini?  to  pay  them  the 
sum  of  thirty  jwunds  a  year  until 
tho  girl  should  attain  tho  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  marry. 

And  Joan  did  educate  her  cliarcro 
according  to  her  own  theories,  and 
educated  her  well.  '  Here  is  a  girl 
who  will  have  to  work  for  herself 
on©  day,  or  starve,*  slio  remarked 
once  to  her  mother,  when  tho  old 
lady  had  lHK)n  wishing  accomplish- 
ments for  Esther,  and  sighing  about 
the  Fleming  blood.  'For  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  put  away  all  such  non- 
sensical notions,  mother,  and  teach 
her  to  bo  useful.'  So  Esther's 
attainments  all  Ixjcame  of  the  most 
solid  and  tangible  description.  She 
understood  everything  to  do  with 
housekeeping;  she  could  work 
thoroughly  with  her  needle;  she 
was  excellent  at  figures.  Above  all, 
she  was  trained  in  the  most  strict 
compliance  with  physiological  prin- 
ciples, at  which  Miss  Joan  was 
great,  and  she  grew  up  healthy, 
strong,  self-reliant  'It  might  be 
all  very  well,'  said  Joan  Engleheart, 
'  for  rich  people  to  bring  children 
up  with  excited  brains  and  stunted 
bodies.  Esther  won't  want  a  hun- 
dred and  iifty  diseased  nerves,  but 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  stout 
muscles,  when  she  has  to  earn  her 
own  living.  Let  everyone  cultivate 
what  their  station  in  life  will  here- 
after require  of  them.' 

But  I  think,  in  spite  of  Joan's 
physiology,  and  great  common 
sense,  the  child's  fife  would  have 
been  a  horribly  dull  one  had  it  not 
been  for  another,  and  most  alien, 
element  in  the  household,  and  this 
was  David  Engleheart.  In  *  all 
Esther's  punishments,  David  was 
her  tower  of  refuge;  in  all  her 
childish  plays  he  was  her  com- 
panion. She  went  out  for  long 
snmmer  days  with  him  while  he 
fished ;  she  read  with  him  in  winter. 
Although  five-and-twenty  years,  at 
least,  stood  between  them  in  age, 
David  was  her  companion  (except 
daring  the  last  six  months  at  school, 
and  her  short  visits,  at  rare  inter- 
yals,  to  Mrs.  Tudor  in  Batn)— the 
only  companion  that  her  child's 
life  had  over  known. 


David  was  a   nephew   of  Mrs. 
Engleheart's    husband,   and  being 
early  intended  by  a  fond  mother  for 
the  Church,  on  account  of  what  she 
called  his  beautiful  disposition,  to- 
gether with  small  family  interest  in 
tlie  way  of  prefennent,  ho  received 
the  Ixjiiefit  of  a  classical  education. 
Alas    for    tho    frailty    of    human 
hopasl     The  beautiful  disposition 
remained ;  but  just  as  the  boy  was 
leaving  school,  the  expected  living 
was  basely  given  to  the  patron's  own 
tutor's  son !    From  seven  to  seven- 
teen, David  had  lieen  making  long 
verses  and  short  verses,  and  scan- 
ning Greek  choruses,  and  gaining 
sound  views  of  the  middle  voice, 
and  preterperfect  tense.      Ue  had 
Iwcn  driven  to  despair  by  gerunds; 
had  been  whipt  for  false  cjuantities; 
had  turned  Milton  and  Dryden  into 
iambics ;   had  ])erf6cted  himself  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  whole  of  tho 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  ;i|j^d 
now  all  this  admirable  training  for 
parochial  duties  was  to  bo  thrown 
away !      His    mother    thought    a 
judgment  would    aJight    on    their' 
relative,    the   patron.      His   uncle 
took  poor  David  into  a  very  close 
counting-house  upon  Ludgato  Hill. 

Hero  he  remained,  without  any 
particular  change  or  promotion,  for 
fifteen  years — nine  hours  of  sitting 
at  a  desk  daily,  for  fifteen  years— 
with  every  Sunday  to  himself,  and 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday 
for  special  festivals.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  tho  death  of  his  mother 
placed  him  in  the  |x>ssession  of 
about  seventy  pounds  a  year,  when 
David  so  far  flew  in  the  face  of  Pro- 
vidence, according  to  his  uncle,  as 
to  throw  up  his  clerkship  immedi- 
ately, and  announce  his  intention  of 
living,  for  the  future^  upon  his  own 
private  means. 

Whether  this  was  flying  in  tho 
face  of  Providence  or  not,  I  am  in- 
competent to  say,  as  I  am  quite 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  kind 
of  aeronautic  performance.  After 
being  stupefied  for  ten  years  at 
school,  and  miserable  for  fifteen 
years  in  a  counting-house — fire-ond- 
twenty  years  of  aggregate  misery 
and  stupefaction — it  was  not  perhaps 
altogetlier  remarkable  in  David  to 
catch  at  the  first  chance  of  deliver- 
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anoe  from  bondage.  He  loathed 
work,  and  Londoii,  and  his  oonsin's 
bodoBBB,  and  his  cousin,  himself. 
He  had  visions  of  a  happy,  nseless 
life,  with  a  fishing-rod  and  a  book, 
among  green  trees  and  daisies.  Was 
his  fint  duty  to  his  own  wom-oat 
>ded  bsain— the  biain  from  whence 
be  once  dreamed  such  noble  thonghts 
should  chann  the  world ;  or  to  the 
goaidianship  of  his  cousin's  money- 
bags? A  letter  from  his  annt,  Mrs. 
Engleheart,  addng  him  to  Tisit 
tbem  in  DeTonshire,  tamed  the 
bahince  in  &Toar  of  poor  David's 
own  prepossessions ;  and  one  bright 
smmner  morning  he  stepped  forth 
a  free  man  upon  Ludgate  Hill,  con- 
<nBed,yettamultaonsly  happy,  under 
ibe  mingled  sense  of  fortune  and  of 
freedom,  and  only  rety  modeiately 
impieesed  with  the  image  of  his  own 
base  ingratitude,  as  laud  before  him 
by  his  cousin  at  puiang. 

This  was  about  a  year  before 
Esftaer  Fleming  was  taken  to  her 
annt  Engleheart^s  care ;  and  David 
bad  never  left  Goimtisbury  since. 
I  came  for  three  weeks,  and  I  have 
stopped  fifteen  years,'  was  his  own 
answer  when  Esther  happened  to 
qnestioii  him  once  about  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  life.  '  Joan  makes 
my  money  go  ftrther  than  I  could 
ever  do  mysdf,  and  my  little  room 
is  veiy  vrazm  in  winter.  I  really 
don't  see  why  I  should  ever  go 
away.  Seventy-five  pounds  a  year 
would  not  ma^  me  as  comfortable 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  as  it  does 
in  Oountisbury.' 

And  he  had  good  reason  for  think- 
mg  so.     Whatever  concessions  to 
human  frailly  Joan  Engleheart  ever 
made  were  for  her  cousin  David's 
especial  and  exclusive  benefil    The 
liUle  room  he  called  his  study  was 
the  wannest  and  best  tended  in  the 
house;  the  flowers  he  loved* most 
came  into  early  bloom  beneath  its 
windows;  bookis and  printe  (bought 
at  rare  intervals  out  of  Joan's  scanty 
savings)  were  on  its  vealls.    All  his 
&VDniite  belongings;  his  papers- 
David  wrote  a  little— his  fishing 
nmnnfiMstoiy,   his   drawings,   were 
doly  dusted  l^  Joan's  own  hand 
ereiy  mooting*  and  were  never  dis- 
ananged.    AEove  all,  she  kept  his 
dress  neat — and  duly  to  appreciate 
VOL.  v.— HO.  xxvn. 


this  you  should  have  seen  David 
Englehearf  s  figure— and  she  pre- 
vented him  from  losing  his  money. 
He  had  good  reasons  for  saying  that 
he  would  never  bo  as  well  off  any- 
where else  in  the  world  as  he  was 
at  Ckmntisbury. 

That  some  strong  counteracting 
feeling  must  be  at  work  within  Miss 
Joan's  breast,  when  she  thus  violated 
the  laws  of  her  being  by  studying 
the  weaknesses  of  another  human 
creature,  was  a  truth  that  the  first 
fourteen  yeais  and  a  half  of  his  re- 
sidence under  the  same  roof  with 
her  finiled  to  impress  upon  David 
Engleheart    When  he  thought  of 
his  cousin  at  all,  it  was  as  of  a 
species  of  domestic  machine,  un- 
pleasant when  at  work,  but  tbrifty 
and    comfort-producing    in  effect. 
One  of  the  Dii  penates,  of  no  par- 
ticular age  or  sex,  who  often  dis- 
turbed lojB  peace,  but  to  whom,  in 
consideration   of   clothes  -  mending 
and  other  economic  properties,  due 
forbearance  ought  to  be  shown,  with 
r^ard  to  acimties  of  tongue  and 
temper.     'Poor   Joanl'   That   an 
awful  Nemesis,  Joan  Engleheart  in 
love,  should  one  day  be  avenged 
upon  him  for  his  fifteen  years  of 
acquiescent  supineness,  was  a  reve- 
lation  that,   vnth  other    startling 
truths,  had  only  burst  upon  David 
during    the   last   few  months    of 
Esther's  absence  from  homa 

What  a  Nemesis  it  vrasl  The  poor 
fellow  tiiought  he  could  have  borne 
the  ordinary  strokes  of  fortune  like 
other  men.  But  Joan  in  love !  He 
was  not  an  ungrateful,  and  he  was 
not  a  bloodthirsty  man ;  but  if,  just 
at  this  psorticular  time,  he  had  been 
told  that  Miss  Joan  had  come  to 
some  awful  and  sudden  end  I  think 
it  would  not  have  taken  David  En- 
gleheart very  long  to  rally  from  the 
shock. 


CHAPTER  T. 

A  FORLOBN  HOFX. 

The  morning  after  Esther's  return 
shone  out  bright  and  cloudless,  and 
by  nine  o'clock  she  and  David  were 
afready  stsdiang  for  one  of  their  ac- 
customed day's  fishing  among  the 
valleys. 
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'  I  hopo  tho  fish  will  Uko  all  those 
gay  colours/  was  Joan's  parting 
bcnison  at  the  garden  gate.  '  Ton 
look  extremely  ndicolons,  Esther, 
and  I  really  cannot  apologize  for 
saying  it.' 

'  I  can  assure  yon  it  is  quite  usual 
for  people  to  wear  their  slarts  looped 
up,  David/  said  the  girl,  when  tney 
wore  beyond  hearing  of  Joan. 
'  Please  tell  me  if  you  think  I  look 
quite  ridiculous,  cousin  ?' 

Miss  Fleming  was  dressed  in  a 
shepherd's  plaid  skirt  and  jacket; 
the  former  looped  up,  accoraing  to 
the  fiishion  abjured  by  Miss  Engle- 
heart,  so  as  to  show  a  Tiolet-coloured 
petticoat  and  remarkably  neat,  high- 
neeled  boots.  In  her  little  black 
hat  she  had  stuck  a  single  damask 
rose.  These  were  the  gaudy  colours. 
'  Do  I  look  quite  ridiculous,  cousin 
David?  Shall  I  frighten  the  whole 
of  the  fish  away?' 

'  That  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  fishes/  answered  David, 
rather  stupidly.  '  I  don't  think  you 
look  very  bad  myself,  Esther,'  after 
a  minute's  consideration.  '  You 
never  used  to  dress  in  this  &shion- 
able  manner  when  you  came  out 
fishing  with  me  in  old  days.  What 
have  you  changed  for?  You  used 
to  look  very  nice  in  your  cotton 
gowns/ 

'  And  pinafores.  Yes,  dear  cousin, 
but  I  am  not  a  little  girl  now ;  be- 
sides, I  must  wear  out  all  the  things 
aunt  Thalia  sent  me  at  school' 

'  Hang  aunt  Thalia!'  remarked 
David,  with  animation.  '  No,  I 
don't  wish  her  hung,  because  she  is 
kind  to  you ;  but  hang  all  her  plans 
for  making  you  into  a  fine  young 
lady,  and  upsetting  my  old  nappy 
life.  It  would  never  have  happened 
but  for  your  being  away,— never/ 

'What  would  never  have  hap- 
pened?' 

'  Why,  my  seeing  through  her  in- 
tentions/ and  David  struck  his  rod, 
with  feeble  energy,  on  the  ground. 
'  I  might  have  gone  on  ouietly  for 
another  fifteen  years  as  I  nave  done 
the  last  While  I  suspected  nothing 
I  was  safe,  but  now—Oh,  Lord, 
what  a  winter  it  has  been  altogether, 
Esther  I  To  begin  with,  for  about 
six  or  seven  weeks,  I  was,  to  all  inr 
touts  and  purposes,  dead/ 


'  Dead,  cousin  David?' 

'As  dead  as  a  man,  with  any 
miaerablo  breath  left  in  him  at  all, 
and  with  Joan  in  the  house,  could 
be.  I  believe  I  had  influenza  ^first, 
or  rather  I  don't  believe  it,  bat 
Joan  said  so,  and  made  me  swallow 
all  the  horriblest  compounds  in  the 
world  by  way  of  cure.  The  real 
disease  was— I  had  not  you,  Esther! 
After  a  child  has  been  in  a  house  for 
fifteen  years/  David  proceeded,  has* 
tily,  '  its  absence  creates  a  singular 
deadening,  depressing  sort  of  blank. 
I  didn't  want  to  do  anything,  or  be 
anything.  I  didn't  want  to  read,  or 
to  eat,  or  to  sleep.  I  think  I  should 
have  rather  lik«i  to  die,  peacefolly, 
but  that,  you  know,  Joan  wouldn't 
let  me  do.  She  gave  me  gmel,  and 
made  mustard  plasters  for  me,  and 
tormented  me  prodigiously,  but 
she  wouldn't  let  me  die.  Mote's 
the  pity !' 

'  You  sflly  old  David  I' 

'  Oh,  Esther,  that  is  good  to  hear. 
There  will  be  no  one  to  laugh  at 
me  like  that,  no  one  to  say,  "  You 
silly  old  David,"  when— when  you 
are  married  and  gone !' 

'  You  superlatively  silly  old  David  1' 
cried  the  girl,  with  her  meAy, 
heart-whole  laugh.  '  What  chance 
have  Joan  and  I  of  manying,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Tell  me  bow 
you  came  out  of  this  seven  weeks' 
mfluenza,  oar  stupor,  and  please 
don't  let  your  imagination  run  away 
with  yon  in  such  an  unprincipled 
manner.  Joan  nursed  you  with  un- 
remitting tenderness  for  seven  weeks» 
and  then?' 

'  Then  the  few  first  wann  days  of 
spring  came,  and  I  remembered  that 
in  two  months  and  fourteen  days 
you  would  come  back  too!  Joan  is 
not  cheerful,  as  a  rule,  in  spring. 
You  know  a  way  she  has  of  putting 
one  down  for  being  in  spirits  about 
the  weather.  She  knows  what  these 
unnatural  heats  lead  to.  She  knows 
better  than  the  birds  that  are  twit- 
tering in  the  hedges.  The  blossom 
will  be  cut  ofif;  the  churchyard 
full.  Well,  child,  even  Joan  could 
not  depress  me  when  I  had  once 
laid  hold  of  that  definite  idea^you 
were  coming  back!  the  lengthening 
of  the  days  and  coming  out  of  the 
leaves  had  a  newinterest  for  me ' 
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'And  jpQ  took  to  your  books 
and  your  pipe  o^iin,  ana  reoo^red. 
Ob«  oonsin  David,  vrhAi  a  blessing 
Joan  is  to  you,  tiiough  you  don't 
know  it!  She  counteracts  you.' 

'  She  does  indeed,  Esther/ 

'  And  that  is  just  what  you  want 
If  I  had  been  here,  when  you  were 
in  this  QBBifying  state,  I  couldn't 
hxve  helped  pitying  you,  and  that 
would  just  haTO  encouraged  you 
in  giving  in.  There  is  no  one 
fake  Joan  for  rousing  people  out  of 
themselres.' 

'And  for  thinking  for  them, and 
seting  for  them,  and  coercmg  them,' 
cried  David,  hotly.  '  Esther,'  after 
a  minntB  or  two,  '  shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  firmly  believe  vriU  be  my 
Ikte?* 

'  What?  final  ossification?' 

'  Much  worse-^don't  laugh  if  you 
please,  child— I  couldn't  bear  ii^ 

'  lam  not  laughing  in  the  least, 
oonsin,  I  am  extremely  serious. 
What  is  to  be  your  ultimate  &te?' 

'I  believe—'  David  stopped  as 
still  as  it  was  in  his  organization  to 
be,  and  looked  utterly  des(riate  and 
Btony— '  I  believe  that  Joan  will 
marry  me.' 

'Cousin  David  I' 

'I  have  Ibonght  so  more  than 
oooe,  and  latterly  I  have  dreamed  it 

IBS  so.' 

'  Salad  for  supper,  DavM  ?' 

'  No,  child.  It  was  a  nightmare, 
truly,  but  not  caused  by  indigestion. 
If  Joan  takes  anything  resolutely  in 
band  she  does  it,  either  at  the  end  of 
months  or  years.  It  took  her  many 
years  to  make  me  scrape  my  shoes 
every  time  I  came  into  the  house, 
but  she  succeeded,  and  so  she  will 
again.' 

'  But  are  you  sure  she  has  set  her 
mind  on  it,  and — oh,  cousin  David, 
do  you  class  marrying  Joan  and 
^^^I^?  yotur  shoes  together? 
Please  don't  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
langhr-I  can't  help  itl'  And  the 
deroair  of  David's  fiioe,  and  his 
peiTOct  belief  in  Joan's  unlimited 
capabilities  for  evil,  so  took  Esther's 
^cy,  just  at  this  juncture,  that  she 
begui,  in  truth,  to  laugh  like  a 
child. 

'Laugh  awi^,  Esther,  laugh  as 
im  fikel'said  l>avid;  '  I  could  do 
ths  flame  myself    Everythii^  hor- 


rible in  real  life  is  ridiculous  to 
witness.  If  I  read  of  sny  man  hav- 
ing a  woman  like  my  cousin  Joan 
in  love  with  him,  I  might  bo  im- 
pressed with  becoming  feelings  of 
pity;  but  the  reality,  with  myself 
as  victim,  does  seem  indeed  a  truly 
ludicrous  mockery.'  And  here  poor 
David  burst  into  a  long  and  most 
unearthly  laugh  over  the  imago  of 
his  own  impending  calamity. 

But  there  was  a  painful  ring  in 
his  laugh  that  jarred  upon  Esther's 
heart,  and  she  grew  serious  instantly. 
'  Gome  away  to  the  Riven  Oak,  dear 
David,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
kindly  upon  his  arm.  '  The  valley 
will  looK  very  different  now  tho 
thorns  are  in  blossom  to  what  it  did 
on  that  dull  autumn  day  when  you 
and  I  were  last  here  together.  Gomo 
away,  and  forget  all  your  own  silly 
thoughts  in  this  delicious  summer 
day.  Tou  have  just  got  hipped  and 
out  of  sorts  and  a&aid  of  Joan  be- 
cause I  WBB  away — nothing  more. 
Tou  will  have  no  time  to  take  up 
such  ridiculous  fJEmcies  now  that  I 
have  come  back.' 

The  Biven  Oak  was  a  solitary, 
storm-shattered  tree,  standing  somo 
paces  away  from  the  roc^  path 
tiiat  led  fiom  Gountisbury  to  tho 
river-side,  and  commanding  a  glo- 
rious bird's-eye  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lynn,  clothed  now  in  all  tho 
vigorous  strength  and  freshness  of 
the  '  Manhood  of  the  year.'  Under 
shelter  of  .this  oak  was  poor  David's 
fiivourito  summer  out-door  study; 
and  as  he  stood  there  by  Esther's 
side  now,  listening  to  all  the  deli- 
cious, fisuniliar,  wild  sounds  of  tho 
woods,  and  feeling  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  Juno  sun  upon  his  fiico,  a 
feeling  of  peaceful  happiness — an 
oblivion  of  Joan—stole  over  him 
such  as  ho  had  not  known  for 
months  past. 

'  Do  you  smell  the  clover  from 
the  valleys,  Esther?'  speaking  in 
that  low  tone  which  most  men's 
voices  involuntarily  take  once  during 
their  lives— a  tone  which  could 
make  even  his  vcnce  musical,  and 
throwing  his  arm  lightly  round  her 
shoulder.  '  Nowhere  but  here  have 
I  ever  foimd  that  rich,  fidnt,  lowland 
smell  mingling  with  tho  wild  scent 
of  tho  moors  and  yet  not  overcoming 
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it.  I  would  as  liof  be  blind,  Esther, 
as  tT.stolu88  iu  llic  Sim  ills  of  nature. 
Tliey  rocal  si>ccial  seasons  as  no 
oilier  appeal  to  our  senses  can.  I 
mipjlit  see  wocxied  valleys  and  hear 
distant  strejiins  twenty  years  to 
coino  without  thinking  of  tliis  par- 
ticular day;  I  coukl  never  stand 
amidst  the  fragrance  of  new-trodden 
ferns  iind  heiitlier,  with  clover  and 
hawthorn  scent  coming  to  mo  from 
a  distance,  without  having  your  ap- 
parition by  my  side  in  a  moment — 
living  and  real  as  you  are  now.* 

'  That  is  half  fancy,  David.  Shut 
your  eyes  and  feel  how  a  good 
tliroe-fourths  of  your  picture  va- 
nishes at  once.' 

*  I  feel  every  detail,  on  the  con- 
trary, ten  times  more  vividly,  child. 
I  am  sensible  how  "  all  the  land 
in  flowery  squares  smells  of  the 
coming  summer ;"  I  am  sensible  of 
fox-gloves  close  at  hand,  altliough 
half  hidden  by  furze,  in  wliich  the 
great  wild  bees  are  droning ;  I  am 
sensible  of  a  million  lives  afloat  upon 
the  air.  I  am  sensible  more  tliau 
ever  of  your  presence  1' 

*  Oh,  what  an  anticlimax  V  inter- 
rupted Esther ;  '  to  begin  with 
quoting  Tennyson,  and  then  descend 
to  humble-bees  and  Esther  Fleming ! 
Still,  I  do  think  one  takes  in  a  great 
deal  more  than  could  be  painted  in 
a  picture  on  a  day  like  this,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  why  descriptions — 
woid-paintings,  as  Miss  Bates  calls 
them — ^invariably  seem  to  leave  out 
half  the  life  and  freslmess  of  what 
they  describe.  What  spirit  would 
the  woods  have  for  us,  David,  with- 
out the  monotonous  roar  of  the 
dear  old  stream  b^low?  It  is  that 
one  sound  that  makes  our  Devon- 
Bhke  woods  so  di£ferent  to  all  others 
I  have  been  in.' 

'  I  thought  you  would  come  back 
too  fine  a  lady  to  care  for  the  dull 
delights  of  Countisbury,*  Esther. 
When  I  saw  a  grown-up  young 
woman,  talking  with  such  fine  self- 
XKMsession  to  that  i)erson  upon'  the 
coach,  I  ajssure  you  I  could  scarce 
believe  it  was  our  simple  Esther. 
What  did  yon  teU  me  his  name  was^ 
by-th©-way?'' 

'  Mr.  Vellicot* 

'  Nonsense.  Yon  mentioned  an- 
other perBon— * 


'  I  can  recollect  no  one  Imt  him, 
and  John  Ilartman,  the  coachman.' 

*  A  jierson  with  a  tishing-rod  and 
a  straw  hat.* 

*  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure ;  I  ha^l  ahnost 
forgotten  liim — the  stranger  who 
was  going  on  to  Lynmouth.  Mr. 
Oliver  Carcw.' 

*  I  think  you  are  blushing,  Estlior.' 

*  I  think  the  sun  is  in  your  eyes, 
cousin.  Had  we  not  better  go  on 
omr  way  again  ?  You  know  you  say 
tlie  sport  is  never  good  for  anything 
after  one  o'clock.' 

And  leaving  David  to  follow  with 
what  haste  he  could,  Esther  ran 
lightly  down  the  narrow,  rocky  de- 
file towards  the  valley.  If  her  com- 
panion had  been  any  one  in  tlio 
world  but  David,  she  would  have 
felt  excessively  angry  with  herself 
for  her  folly  in  colouring  about  tliis 
Mr.  Carew;  but  with  good  bhnd 
David  for  sole  witness  it  did  not 
signify  much  how  foolish  she  was. 
Why,  you  had  only  to  toll  poc)r 
David  that  the  sun  shone  in  his 
eyes  and  he  would  straightway  be- 
lieve himself  mistaken!  B^de8,even 
if  he  persisted  still  in  crediting  his 
own  senses,  it  would  not  matter  veiy 
much  after  all.    Poor  old  David! 

When  they  reached  the  valley  they 
had  still  two  miles  to  walk  befors 
reaching  the  part  of  the  stream 
where  David  meant  to  fish;  and 
during  all  this  portion  of  their  walk 
he  continued  more  silent  than  usual. 
'  You  never  talk  when  the  fish  are 
within  hearing,  David,'  said  Esther, 
at  'last.  '  Is  it  from  habit  only,  or 
do  you  really  think  the  trout  at 
Ore  Oak  would  take  warning  if  the 
distant  sound  of  your  treacherous 
voice  was  borne  to  them  along  tlio 
waters  ?' 

'  I  am  silent  because  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  Esther.* 

'  Oh,  David,  and  I  have  been  away 
six  months!' 

'  And  have  not  returned  now/  he 
answered,  quickly.  '  I  have  not  got 
you,  Esther,  zny  little  cousin,  with 
me.  I  have  got  a  young  person 
with  a  yermilion  slort,  a  hat  in 
fihape  like  a  cheese-plate,  and  a 
festooned  gown— but  not  l^itfaerl' 

'  David,  that  is  vary  base.  After 
pretending  to  think  that  I  looked 
nice  you  suddenly  bnzst  out  upon 
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me,  like  Joan,  about  my  foBtooned 
gown  and  my  ooloured  akut—which 
is  not  Tennilion,  DaTid,  but  Teiy 
sober  yiolei  I  will  put  on  one  of 
my  old  ftocks  and  Joan's  gaiden- 
htX  the  next  time  I  come  out  with 
yon,  and  then  you  will  feel  aa  if  I 
belonged  to  yon  again.' 

'Shall I?  ShaUIeTor  feel  that, 
Esther  ?*  he  intemipted  her,  hastily. 

'  Why,  whom  else  should  I  belong 
to,  Bayid?  What  have  I  in  the 
world  to  caro  for  but  Gountisbury, 
and  the  people  who  lire  there  T 

Her  caressing  Toice  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  his  frama 
'Look  at  me  quite  straight  while 
yoa  say  that,  Esther.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  perfect 
imabashed  laruUi,  without  the  mintest 
uprising  of  colour  into  her  face, 

'  Quite  sincerely,  child,  you  hare 
DO  wish  or  desire  beyond  Oountis- 
bary,  and  the  people  who  Uto  there.' 

'  Quite  sinoerefy.  I  am  attached 
to  you  all  from  my  very  heart^to 
70a  most,  David,  and  Ineyerwish  to 
go  away  from  yon  again.' 

'Yon  are  a  good  child,  Esther,' 
after  looking  very  hard  into  her 
steady,  loYJng  eyes.  'Tou  are 
quite  troa  I  perfectly  understand 
70a  now.' 

And  he  kissed  her.  He  felt,  at 
that  moment,  that  he  could  never  be 
(jnamlous,  or  jealous,  or  exacting 
with  her  again:  that  the  hope  to 
iHueh  alone  jealous,  or  mistrust, 
oonld  bdong  was  utterly  extin- 
goished:  shun  by  her  own  loving 
e7es:  dean  gone  from  him  for  ever- 
more! 

'But  yon  look  so  pale,  cousin 
David.' 

'  The  sun  is  shining  in  your  eyes, 
Esther.  Let  us  get  on  our  way. 
It  must  be  nearly  eleven  o'clock  al- 
ready.' 

CHAPTEB  VI. 

BEBCUED. 

So  died  the  solitary  dream  of  David 
Engleheart's  life;  died  by  a  gentle 
loving  stroke,  &r  easier  for  him  to 
bear  than  would  have  been  that 
cruel  sudden  violence  which,  had 
the  dream  lasted  longer,, must  in« 
evitably  have  awaited  it 

Unfortonatdy,  we  none  of  us  feel 


very  [keenly,  at  the  time,  what  in- 
tense blessmgs  our  disappointmentB 
really  are  orought  to  be  to  us.  We 
quiver  and  wri&e  just  as  if  the  hor- 
rible operation  were  not  for  our 
ultimate  good.  We  cry  '  any  pain 
but  this,'  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  pain  is  the  one  thing  needftil  to 
save  us.  Had  David  Engleheart 
known  that  Oliver  Oarew  was  to 
meet  Esther  again  to-day,  was  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  her, 
to  admire  her  more  than  ever,  to 
walk  part  of  the  way  home  with 
her,  to  speak  words  that  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  last- 
ing attachment— had  David  known 
all  this,  do  you  think  he  would  have 
mourned  that  his  poor  foolish  love 
had  gotten  ito  death-blow,  at  least 
from  Esther's  own  tender  hand, 
and  not  from  the  coarse,  nTifflftiiiig 
blow  of  a  rival?  Of  course  he  would 
not;  and  Philosophy,  doubtless, 
woidd  have  consded  him  enor- 
mously, as  she  always  does,  uikLer 
his  trouble.  But  he  knew  nothing 
save  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  and 
that  Esther  would  never,  never  love 
him  (though  Joan  might)  while  he 
lived:  and  when,  a  short  while  after- 
wards, the  girl  walked  awav  from 
him  while  he  fished  he  felt  that 
all  the  yellow  sonshine  had  turned 
bhick  and  cold,  and  that  for  any 
good  his  life  did  to  himself,  or  any- 
body else  in  the  world,  be  might 
just  as  well  throw  himself  into  the 
river  and  have  done  with  it  at  once. 
Esther,  on  the  oontraxy,  never  felt 
in  (happier  spirite  in  her  whole  life 
than  She  did  at  this  moment  of  poor 
David's  black  despair.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  woman,  however  young 
and  Ignorant,  shattm  a  man's  hopes 
without  being  aware  of  it  Soma 
slight  jar,  some  quivering  nerve  or 
broken  word,  gives  toloan  of  the 
ruin  wrought,  even  in  those  ex* 
tremely  rare  instances  in  which  the 
blow  has  beoi  unpremeditated.  But 
Esther  was  guiltless  alike  of  inten- 
tion and  of  Imowledge.  That  David, 
at  his  inunense  age— past  forty  at 
least — and  with  his  striking  pecu- 
Uarities  and  old-world  ways  of  hving, 
should  be  in  love,  was,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, just  the  very  last  con- 
tingency likely  to  occur  to  the  mind 
of  any  girl  of  eighteen.    Esther  was 
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aocnsfaxned  to  his  enctions  and 
qnestkningB  of  her  a&otiimB;  had 
set  them  at  lesfc  as  her  really  wann 
affect^n  for  the  poor  fellow  prompted 
her  to  do.  What  more  was  there 
to  be  thought  upon  the  subject? 
David  was  happy  with  his  beloved 
rod,  she  with  her  own  thoughts  and 
delicious  exhilaration  of  newly-re- 
covered freedom.  How  exquisitely 
tender  was  this  warm  light,  glancing 
down  upon  her  dress  through  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  woods !  how  like 
a  friend's  voice  was  the  soft  brawl 
of  the  stream  as  its  clear  brown 
waters  fell  with  thousands  of  gleam- 
ing silver  thr^Mls  across  the  weir! 
How  distinctly  the  small  trans- 
parent pools,  away  from  the  line  of 
seething  foam,  gave  back  the  many- 
coloured  forms  of  fiEm-like  ash  and 
delicate-leaved  water-plants  upon 
the  bankl  Would  it  mirror  back 
her  fEU»  as  clearly.  Miss  Fleming 
w<»idezed?  She  leant  athwart  a  low, 
moss-covered  root  to  see;  and  be- 
holding tiie  reflex  of  her  own  figure, 
with  the  rose  which  vanity  had  led 
her  to  place  in  her  hat  surmounting 
it,  instantly  began  to  wonder— led 
by  what  tiuin  of  ideas  I  know  not 
— whether  Mr.  Garew  were  fishing 
this  morning,  and  whether,  if  by 
any  accident  they  met,  it  would  be 
right  for  her  to  recogniase  him,  or  not? 
She  hod,  by  nature,  not  any  one 
of  the  qufiJities  that  go  towards  the 
making  of  a  coquette.  She  was 
frank,  modest,  true :  all  that  a  co- 
quette is  not.  But  yet,  when  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  patii  brought  to 
her  view  the  figure  of  Mr.  Garew 
advancing  just  at  this  very  moment 
when  she  was  thinking  of  him,  she 
became  ccmsdous  of  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  growth  of  some  ferns 
among  the  rocks ;  then  of  the  great 
beau^  of  the  river  itself;  finally — 
as  by  instinct,  not  sight,  she  knew 
the  stranger  was  drawing  nearer — 
of  the  reflection  of  her  own  flushing 
jG^e  in  the  water;  also  of  a  general 
desire  not,  perhaps,  exactly  to  be 
dead,  but  ur  away  in  one  of  the 
cool^,  darkest  nooks  of  her  own 
quiet  garden  at  Gountisbury.  And 
very  chamung  did  her  consdoosh 
ness  and  her  desire  to  appear  un- 
conscious make  her  freeli  nice  look 
in  the  young  man's  sight 


'  We  have  had  no  rain,  yon  see, 
in  spite  of  all  our  heavy  friend's 
prognostics.'  Meteorok^cal,  d 
course ;  Mr.  Garew  was  true  to  his 
race  and  to  his  age;  but  still  there 
was  a  friendly  tone,  there  was  scxoe- 
tliing  in  that  one  word  '  our,'  which, 
iu  itself,  constituted,  while  it  re- 
newed, an  acquaintance. 

'  And  you  don't  find  Devonshire 
quite  such  a  dreadful  place  as  you 
bought  you  would?'  If  Miss  Flem- 
ing had  felt  horribly  shy  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  all  that  she  showed 
of  the  feeling  was  a  very  biilUant 
colour  now.  She  possessed,  to  a 
high  degree,  those  two  unspankable 
chara[is  in  a  young  woman— ^elf- 
possession  and  great  steadiness  of 
manner.  '  You  begin  to  think 
there  are  other  things  here  besides 
cold  and  rain?* 

'  I  see  there  are,'  said  Mr.  Garew, 
meeting  her  eyes  with  a  look  which 
would  have  been  a  compliment  hod 
she  chosen  to  receive  it 

'  Trout,  perhaps?  Have  you  had 
good  sport?' 

'  That  depends  on  what  folks  call 
sport,'  he  answered,  in  Mr.  Yelhoof  s 
voice.  '  No :  fishing  is  a  delusion. 
I  have  been  here  since  nine  this 
morning  and  have  not  had  three 
definite  rises  yet' 

'  And  my  oousm,  who  is  fishing 
about  half  a  mile  off,  landed  two 
splendid  trout  in  the  half-hour  that 
I  was  watching  him.  Beally,  I 
think  there  must  be  someUung  in— 
in—' 

'Knowing  how  to  fish?  Well, 
it  is  possible;  but  still,  under  the 
best  Giroumstances,  the  enjoyment  is 
questionable.  With  first-rate  sport 
it  may  be  all^  very  well,  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  requires  immfinae  pa- 
tience, a  sort  of  natural  genius 
rather,  to  bring  you  through  the 
initiatory  processes.  I  shall  never 
be  a  good  fisherman.' 

'  La  g&iie  c'est  la  patience,'  re- 
marked Esther.  '  Any  one  can  do 
anything  he  likes,  in  time.' 

'  Ahl  so  we  are  told  at  school,' 
answered  Garew,  '  but  it  is  only  a 
delusion.  "  Any  one  can  do  any- 
thing he  likes!"  What  a  world  it 
would  be'— looking  into  her  eyes 
again—'  if  wishes  could  bear  fruity 
after  that  feshiont  Eow  horribly 
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ohfldran's  mindB  aie  perverted  by 
itoT  eopj^book  UKvalities !' 

'  Yes,  but  yon  omit  the  two  im* 
portent  words,  in  tima  Ton  omit 
ti»  patience.  We  can  all  wish, 
tmi— '  MisB  Fleming  stopped,  rather 
abmptiiy,  and  leoollected  by  how 
many  hours  her  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Oarew  could  be  reckoned. 

'  But  few  haye  the  endurance  to 
attain  T' he  finished  for  her.  'Well, 
if  I  was  to  wish  at  this  momfint  it 
voold  be  to  be  the  posseasor  <tf  this 
talley,  and  to  spend  my  life  in  a 
perpetnal  summer  morning  beneath 
its  shades.' 

'  How  fortunate  it  is  for  us  our 
deoies  are  not  brought  to  pass!' 
cried  Esther.  '  You  were  tiled  of 
fishing  in  two  hours,  and  now  widi 
to  spend  aU  your  life  beside  a  trout- 
stream.' 

<  But  not  fishing.' 

'OhI' 

Miss  Fleming  grew  interested  in 
fens  again;  Mr.  Oarew  first  looked 
into  the  water,  and  then  began  to 
itike  his  rod  to  pieces.  He  was 
dreadfully  afiniid  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance going  away,  but  not  ex- 
perienced enough,  hiznself,  to  know 
enotly  how  to  set  her  at  ease. 
Would  a  oommonplaoe  about  the 
Boanoy  be  the  right  kind  of  thing 
tobegm  next?  or,  Uke  other  rustics, 
would  the  young  person  be  su- 
premely indifferent  to  the  things 
ibe  tiTod  amongst? .  He  remembered 
her  saying  something  about  efieets, 
sad  heather  in  August,  and  hazarded 
ii  '  This  is  a  Tcry  beautiftd  place, 
really,  for  England.  It  reminds  me 
cfSwitaerland.' 

Eithar  looked  up  fhll  in  his  fiioo. 
'  What!  yon  haye  been  to  Switser- 
]ind,tiien?' 

'DosEois  of  times.' 

'Beally?' 

'Well,  not  quite— let  me  see, 
four,  fiye,  yes,  I  haye  been  there 
Ato  times.  I  haye  done  it  tho- 
ron^y,  now.' 

'How  strange!'  remarked  Miss 
Fleming,  musing. 

'  What !  to  haye  been  in  Switz- 
erhmd?* 

'  Ko,  I  mean— I  mean— that  Jane 
must  haye  been  wrong  in  what  she 
thought'  And  then  she  ^coloured 
seain— an   honest,  ruddy  colour. 


onmsoning  chocks  and  brow  and 
neck ;  and  Oliyer  thought  her  loyely. 
fihe  was  not  shy,  and  yet  so  mar- 
yellously  prone  to  blush  (ho  was 
accustomed,  remember,  to  young 
ladies  of  tho  world) :  she  was  dig- 
nified and  yot  so  thonmgbly  fiwnk,  so 
charmingly  simple.  Ho  camo  a  stop 
nearer;  her  eyes  sank  beneath  his. 

'  And  who  is  Jane?'  He  felt  his 
own  self-possession  returning  fiust, 
as  hers  ebbed  away. 

'  Jane  is  my  friend  MHIicent's 
sister.  You  saw  MiUy  with  mo  at 
Swindon?* 

'  I  did  not  know  you  remarked  me 
there  at  all.' 

'  I  remember  you  quite  well.  You 
were  good  enough  to  help  me 
through  the  crowd,  and  when  we 
went  back  to  the  carriage  we  told 
Jane,  who  remarked — ^I  do  not^  like 
to  say  any  more,  Mr.  Oarew.' 

Esther  intended  this  mention  of 
his  name  to  put  their  acquaintance 
upon  the  most  formal  and  frigid 
footing;  but,  haying  said  it,  she 
knew  in  a  moment  that  it  had  taken 
precisely  i^e  opposite  efifect,  and 
felt  rather  frightened  at  the  result. 
'  I  think  my  cousin  will  be  waiting 
for  me,  sir,'  and  she  half  turned  to 
go  away. 

'But  you  have  dropped  your 
flower  in  the  riyer.  See,  shall  I  get 
it  for  you?* 

The  damask  rose,  the  gaudy  ob- 
ject of  Joan's  aniipadyerBion,  had 
fallen  from  her  hat  into  the  water, 
and  was  eddying  fest  away  toward 
the  little  fidl  just  beneath  the  rocks. 
'  It  does  not  signify  in  the  least,  wo 
haye  plenty  more  in  our  garden,' 
cried  Esther.  'Please  take  no  trouble 
about  it.' 

But  Oliyer  perserered  in  his  at- 
tempts at  rescuing  the  flower,  and 
after  some  diffioully  succeeded.  '  I 
will  not  return  it  to  you,'  he  re- 
marked. '  It  would  spoil  your  hat 
now.* 

'Then  throw  it  back  into  tho 
riyer,  please.' 

'  It  is  a  loyely  colour.  I  remarked 
it  when  I  first  saw  you.' 

'  It  is  quite  a  common  rose,  %ir, 
not  worth  looking  at,'  and  Esther 
felt  an  odd  quickening  of  her  breath 
while  he  exanuned  the  flower  so 
royerently;  an  emotion  caused  Ivy 
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shame,   no   doubt,  over  hor   own 
foolish  vanity  in  having  worn  it. 

'  I  am  thinking  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  dried  plants,*  went  on 
Mr.  Carew ;  '  they  are  interesting 
memoranda  of  one's  travels.  If  you 
will  allow  mo,  I  will  keep  this  for 
my  first  specimen;'  and  ho  stuck 
the  rose  in  his  button-hole.  • 

Esther's  breath  came  faster.  This 
man  was  a  stranger,  was  half-pre- 
sumptuous, yet  she  could  not  put 
him  down,  and,  which  was  worse, 
she  could  not  feel  displeased.  He 
looked  so  handsome  standing  there 
in  audacious  possession  of  her 
flower;  there  was  such  thorough, 
boyish  good-humour  in  his  auda- 
city; how  could  she  feel  dis- 
pleased? That  it  was  thoroughly 
unprincipled,  however,  to  prolong 
the  acquaintance  a  single  minnte 
more  was  beyond  all  question ;  and 
80  she  mode  another  allusion  to  her 
cousin,  and,  turning  round  at  onoe, 
began  to  walk  away. 

Mr.  Carew  walked  beside  her.  '  I 
suppose  your  cousin  would  not  con- 
descend to  impart  any  of  his  fishing 
knowledge  to  me/  he  remarked, 
quite  quietly,  and  as  though  he  had 
not  for  a  moment  imagmed  that 
Miss  Fleming  had  intended  to  take 
leave  of  him.  *  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  one  of  the 
great  high-priests  would  conde- 
scend to  initiate  a  neophyte  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  stream.' 

'  I  am  sure  David  would  show 
you  his  flies,  sir'  (she  could  not 
fed  angry,  being  glad  herself  that 
ho  had  not  taken  her  at  her  word): 
'  very  likely  you  have  not  got  the 
right  sort  We  find  the  fish  rise 
better  to  green-drakes  and  stone- 
flies  than  any  other  at  this  season 
of  the  year.' 

'  What!  you  understand  some  of 
the  mysteries,  then?' 

'  David  and  I  tie  our  flies  our- 
selves, generally.  He  had  a  pre- 
sent of  some  from  London  once, 
and  they  were  really  beautiful  to 
look  at;  but  the  fish  didn't  seem  to 
see  it,  and  never  rose  to  them  as 
they  do  to  the  ones  we  copy  from 
nature.  Shall  I  look  at  yours? 
Perhaps,  like  those  of  David's,  they 
are  too  fine  for  the  country  fish  to 
understand.' 


Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  ripens 
intimacy  between  two  young  per- 
sons, respectively  aged  eighteen  and 
twenty-two,  more  than  the  juxta- 
position necessarily  caused  by  one 
of  them  looking  over  any  kmd  of 
book  that  happens  to  be  held  in  the 
other's  hand.  It  took  Miss  Fleming 
several  minutes  to  inspect  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  flies,  to  give 
grave  opinions  on  their  merits,  to 
admire,  to  detract,  to  advise.  When 
she  had  finished  some  occult  influ- 
ence made  her  feel  as  though  she 
had  known  ^ir.  Carew  half  her  life 
at  least,  and  that  it  would  be  sheer 
affectation  for  her  to  pretend  any 
longer  that  her  cousin  David  wanted 
her  to  return. 

So  when  Carew  asked  her  if  they 
were  not  near  ,tho  junction  of  the 
Lynn  waters,  and  whether  this 
would  bo  the  best  time  in  the 
morning  to  see  it  to  advants^, 
slie  answered,  quito  composedly, 
that  they  were  wittun  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  from  Watersrmeet, 
and  it  would  be  very  little  out  of  her 
way  to  go  there  before  she  returned 
to  her  cousin,  and,  if  Mr.  Carew 

Cised,  she  would  be  glad  to  show 
the  path.  '  It  is  not  the  first 
time  I  faiave  led  strangers  through 
the  woods '  (her  conscience  pleaded 
against  its  own  misgivings).  '  Only 
last  summer  I  showed  that  dear  old 
clergyman  aU  the  way  along  tiie 
Valley  of  Bocks,  and  even  Joan  did 
not  blame  me.  There  can  be  no 
harm!'  And  as  Miss  Fleming's 
mind  never  took  into  account  that 
the  dear  old  clergyman  was  fifly-five 
and  gouty-footed  and  paternal,  Mr, 
Ohver  Carew  handsome  and  twenty- 
two,  and  wearing  a  damask  rose  (of 
hers)  in  his  button-hole,  we  may 
presume  that  extreme  simplicity 
really*prevented  her  from  discerning 
these  somewhat  material  difforences 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  strangers. 

'  This  is  Waters-meet,  Mr.  Ccuew. 
Please  don't  say  you  are  disap- 
pointed, even  if  you  feel  so.' 

Mr.  Carew  was  not  disposed  to 
be  disappointed  with  anything  that 
Esther's  handsome  fajo^  asked  him 
to  admire.  He  already  thought 
Lynmouth  the  least  slow  place,  for 
the  oountiy,  that  he  had  ever  been 
in.    The.'^ey  was  fresher  than 
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SviftKarland^  the  streams  'ware  mare 
brown  and  transpaient  thfm  any  in 
the  highkmds,  eyeiytbing  was  gold- 
ooloiued  (so  he  ayened,  and  yeiy 
probably  thought,  in  the  first  bran- 
new  emotion  of  this  mstic  flirhi- 
tion) ;  and  in  a  few  more  moments 
Esther  had  qnite  forgotten  that 
their  acquaintance  dated  fitom  yes- 
terday, and  was  sitting  on  her 
fayonrite  rock,  dose  to  the  water, 
with  Mr.  Oarew  leaning  oyer  her, 
as  he  animadyerted,  with  great 
warmth  and  eloquence,  upon  ^e 
varied  beauties  of  the  scene. 

Was  it  not  necessary  for  him  to 
bend  down,  if  he  would  make  his 
Tdoe  heard  at  all  aboye  the  rush 
of  water?  And  had  she  not  rested 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  when 
aooompanying  that  dear  old  parson 
through  the  Yall^  of  the  lU)6ks 
last  summer? 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OONGEBNIVa  FLT-FI8HIN0. 

Falling  in  love,  after  a  day's  ao- 
qoaintance,  with  a  &ce  like  Esther 
Aeming's,  is  not  a  thing  of  extreme 
difficult  to  a  yery  young  lad  rmder 
anyciioumstances.  To  Oliyer  Oarew 
it  came  with  remarkable  fEioility 
upon  this  summer  morning  and 
among  the  dangerous  loneliness  <tf 
these  silent  woods. 

Esther  had  chosen  her  resting^ 
place  at  the  spot  where  the  meeting 
of  the  two  moorland  streams  is  first 
▼iaihle  among  the  woods;  a  spot 
which,  shut  in  amidst  abrupt  and 
vadnred  hills  on  all  sideB  saye  that 
of  the  watea,  forms  one  of  the  most 
charming  Buysdael-like  woodland 
pictures  in  the  world.  The  single 
flMih(^  the  two  streams  just  at  we 
mament  when,  parted  still  by  a 
lavine  of  foam,  they  break,  a  liquid 
glaiB  of  delicate  grey  and  sQyer- 
gnen,  acrosB  &e  bed  of  black  pro- 
jecting rock;  the  glimpses  on  tiie 
left  of  the  Lynn  yalley,  hung  with 
xnaans  ci  densely-shadowed  foliage 
to  the  summit,  and  with  only  its 
tcpmost  emgs  eaqposed  to  the  yellow 
4ght  of  the  noonday  sun;  the  pre- 
^ptoQB  granite  cliff  upon  the  right, 
ihi  mine  and  fissures  filled  with 


glosqr  wreaths  of  iyy,  whose  wea- 
ther-blanched roots  are  knotted  in 
ftntastio  distortions  amidst  the  rifbs 
of  iron-grey  stone;  the  masses  of 
fidlen  rook  which  lie,  moss-coyered 
and  oyertuined  with  the  luxuriant 
leafage  of  a  thousand  trailing  plants ; 
— reader,if  you  haye  stood  on  a  June 
morning  in  that  fiurest  yalley  in 
England,  do  you  not  remember  all 
these  details  of  the  picture?  Seen 
in  the  cool  green  light  of  noon — 
that  shaded  and  most  exquisite 
green,  deepened  here  and  th^  by 
the  rich  brown  of  hoar^  june-stems, 
or  broken,  at  rare  mteryals,  by 
quiyering  shafts  of  ruddy  gold — 
was  it  not  a  dangerously  loyely  back- 
ground to  a  loyely  &ce  of  scarce 
eighteen?  Do  you  wonder  tibat^ 
ttoi  and  there,  Mr.  Carew  thought 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  begin 
rehcMtdng  the  first  act  in  that  ple»- 
santest  drama  of  all  our  liyes,  that 
he  forgot  the  horrible  dangers  which 
await  young  lads  of  fixrtune  when 
th^  admire  anything  between  an 
heiress  and  a  milkmaid,  and  only 
remembered  the  noble  lines  df 
Esther's  glowing  iace,  the  gentle, 
honest  eyes  that  looked  so  frankly 
up  to  his. 

Well,  be  had  been  better  trained 
than  to  do  such  foolish  things :  he 
had  been  duly  taught  how  to  regu- 
late both  his  ftncies  and  affections. 
But  lads  of  fortune  will,  occasion- 
ally, haye  eyes  of  their  own  where- 
with to  see,  and,  which  is  a  yast 
deal  more  perilous,  boyish,  honest 
impulses  of  their  own  to  follow. 
Oliyer  had  tried  hard,  under  the 
fiunily  direction,  to  fidl  in  loye  with 
an  unezoeptionably  plam  heiress  for 
some  months  past,  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Without  knowing  one  word 
of  Esther's  fiunily  or  estate,  saye  that 
she  liyed  at  a  fiirm  and  wore  a  shep- 
herd's-plaid  g6wn,  he  was  ready,  as 
fiur  as  mdination  went,  to  ask  her 
to  accept  him,  and  all  he  pos- 
sessed or  was  heir  to,  at  that  mo- 
ment Oh,  desperate  penrezsion! 
Oh,  headlong  blindness  of  the 
natural  man! 

'And  so  Jane  thought  me  a 
fiumer's  son.  She  must  be  extr»- 
ordinarily  sharp-sighted.'  They  had 
got,  as  yoa  inust  perceiye,  whole 
<^cle&  away  from  scenery  and  com- 
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monplAoe.  '  What  date  did  oho  go 
upon,  do  yoa  sappoee?' 

'  Milly's  ^description  of  yoa,  pei^ 
hapg.  MiUy  laughg  at  my  heroes — 
I  mean  at  tiio  heroes  I  like  to  read 
of— I  mean/  Esther  stammered  fu- 
riously, '  at  persons  of  large  size 
and  sunburnt  complexions/ 

'  Thank  you :  I  quite  imderstand 
the  description  Jane  reoeiyed.  A 
large-sized,  sunburnt  person.  It 
exactly  enabled  her  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  my  calling/ 

'  Truer  said  Estiier,  hastily,  and 
with  a  quick  glance  at  his  &oe. 
'  Oh  1  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought 
Jane  had  be^  mistaken.* 

The  yisible  disappointment  in  her 
yoice  pleased  Mr.'Oarew  not  a  littie. 
In  a  moment — ^in  one  of  those  mo- 
ments, which,  trivial  as  they  seem, 
do  so  much  to  turn  aside  all  the 
after-ourrents  of  a  man's  life,  he  re- 
solved to  p]ay  upon  it  Whatever 
happened— rand  already  he  scarcely 
dared  to  ask  himsdif  what  he  de- 
aired  should  happen— it  would  be 
amufang  to  himself  to  act  for  a  time 
under  a  fidse  character;  amusing, 
jBome  day,  perhaps,  to  see  tiie  gurrs 
surprise  when  she  should  know  the 
truth,  and  discover  with  what  new 
Lord  of  Burleigh  she  had  had  the 
presumption  to  fall  in  love.  '  I 
really  cannot  see  anything  in  the 
.profession  of  &rming  to  be  ashamed 
of/  he  remarked ;  *  but,  of  course, 
overyone  has  his  own  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  social  disgrace.' 

'  I  see  no  disgrace  in  any  employ- 
ment whatever.  I  think  a  farmer's 
must  be  a  very  happy  life,'  cried 
Esther,  hastily.  '  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  rather  follow  anything  else 
in  the  world  than  a  prt^ssion  that 
i^ouM  keep  me  chained  to  a 
dose  London  counting-house— but 
then * 

'OhI  you  aro  trying  to  make 
what  amends  you  can  to  me— try- 
ing to  apply  what  salve  you  can  to 
my  pride— you  are  very  good.  I 
thank  you/ 

His  Bolonn  tone  made  Esther 
believe  that  she  had  really  said 
something  exceedingly  wounding  to 
the  young  man's  feelijigs,  and  very 
kind  and  earnest  did  her  great  dark 
eyes  look  up  into  his  £aoe.  *  Surely 
yon  don't  uimik  that  I  meant  any- 


thing to  hurl  yon,  sii*?  Why,  I 
have  lived,  myself,  in  a  tem-hoose 
smce  I  was  four  years  old,  and  the 
£bw  friends  and  aoquaintanoe  tiiat 
we  have  are  quite  plain  country 
people  like  ourselves.  I  only 
mean  that  you  look  very  unlike  a 
farmer's  son,  and  I  think  so  still, 
but  I  know  a  &rm^  may  be  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  a  prince,  and 
— -OhI  Mr.  Oarew,  I  would  not 
have  said  anything  to  hurt  your 
fedings  for  the  world.' 

Long  afterwaxds  did  Oliver  Oarew 
remember  Esther  Fleming  as  she 
then  looked.  The  expression  of  her 
eyes,  lighting  up  with  earnest  kind- 
ness, me  trembling  smile  of  her 
rich  scarlet  lips,  even  tiie  ray  of 
sunlight  that  lingered,  golden,  with 
such  vividly-bright  dii^^etness  in 
her  dark  hsir,  he  rememb^nd  them 
all.  What  he  did  in  the  present 
emergency  was  to  take  her  hand 
and  hold  it  for  a  moment  in  his, 
then  assure  her  that,  so  &r  from 
feeling  offended,  he  had  never  been 
more  flattered  in  his  life.  '  And  I 
am  not  a  flEurmer,  myself,'  he  added, 
'  although  most  of  my  fisunily  have 
followed  that  occupation  for  genera- 
tions past  I  am  a  aoldior.  Batiier 
a  different  craft,' 

Now  Esther  had  a  distinct  idea 
that  all  men  in  the  army  were 
irresiBtible  but  unprincipled;  one 
dr  two  legends  of  Miss  Millioent 
Dashwood's  supplying  the  first 
-clause  in  this  belief,  Joan's  stories 
of  her  own  grand&ther,  Garratt 
Fleming,  the  o&er.  But  still,  even 
with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Garew's 
dangerous  attributes,  she  did  not 
take  to  immediate  flight.  It  was  so 
tempting  here  in  the  cool  ctelidous 
shade;  this  stranger,  whom  she 
would  certainly  never  see  again  in 
her  whole  life,  was  so  unlike  any- 
one she  had  ever  talked  to  before ; 
such  an  unwonted,  flattering  sensa- 
tion of  gratified  vanity  throbbed  at 
her  own  heart; — and  then,  David 
could  not  want  her!  And  so  they 
talked  on  and  on  until  at  length  a 
sndden  gleam  of  western  sunshine 
fell  broad  upon  the  boulders  at  her 
feet,  and  then  Esther,  with  a  guilty 
start,  remembered  that  it  was  af- 
readf  afternoon.  She  had  been 
passmg  hours,  not  minutaa  as  they 
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seemedwhiJe  pasaiiigi  with  thk  Mr. 
Oarew.* 

'  Good-bye  to  yon/  quite  alnraptly ; 
'  my  oolisin  will  bo  waiting  for  me. 
I  b^  your  pardon  for  keeping  you 
so  long  from  your  fishing.' 

'And  I  am  not  to  see  you  any 
more?' 

'  You  said  that  you  should  only 
stop  another  day  or  two.' 

'  i  have  altered  my  mind.  Am  I 
not  to  see  you  any  more?  You 
never  walk  abroad  these  summer 
eveningB  through  the  woods?' 

'  I  walk  upon  the  moors  some- 
times/  she  answered,  demurely. 

'  The  moors.  That  is  an  awfully 
irido  latitude.' 

'  The  moors  round  our  house  at 
Countisbury.  They  are  very  wild 
and  still.  We  like  them  bettor 
than  tho  valleys  after  the  dew  has 
fallen,  David  and  I.' 

'  Perhaps  your  cousin  would  have 
no  welcome  for  me  there  ?' 

'David  has  a  welcome  for  all 
strangers  who  come  to  Countisbury^ 
and  Joan  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
show  you  our  garden,'  she  added^ 
simply.  '  You  will  have  no  dif- 
ficully  in  finding  our  house — ^it*s 
the  only  one  for  miles,  among  the 
moors.    Good-bye.' 

She  let  him  keep  her  hand  in  his 
a  moment,  and  then  left  him. 

David  was  waiting  patiently  for 
Esther  just  above  the  falls  among 
the  rocks;  he  had  been  wuting 
there  and  watohing  her  and  Oarew 
ibr  more  than  an  hour.  '  You  have 
met  with  your  new  acquaintance 
then,  Esther  ?  I  would  not  disturb 
you.* 

|Ci  '  Oh,  David,  how  I  wish  you  had 
come  np !  He  really  is  a  veij  quiet, 
agreeable  person,  and  w  fond  of 
fShingl  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  liked  him.' 

'  Do  you  think  so,  child?' 

'  I  met  him,  and  he  said  he  had 
had  no  sport,  and  asked  me  as  to 
what  flies  you  used,  and  I  just 
looked  at  his  and  told  him  which  you 
found  were  best — the  green-drake 
and  stone-fiy,  you  know,  and * 

'  You  must  have  exhausted  the 
subject  thoroughly,  Esther.  You 
bave  been  gone  near  upon  four 

hOQIB.' 


'Oh,  David,  impossible!  How  can 
you  say  so?' 

*  You  left  me  at  eleven;  it  is  now 
near  three.  Where  is  yoor  damask 
rose,  child?'. 

'  It  fell  in  the  wator,  cousin. 
WiLsn't  I  riglit  al)out  the  flics  ?  The 
green-drakes  and  stone-flies  now, 
and  the  little  black  gnat  when  the 
days  get  hotter?* 

'  Ho— ^e's  going  to  stay  heco, 
then?' 

*  A  few  days  more,  I  think,  David,' 
looking  straight  into  his  &oe.  '  You 
are  surely  not  angered  by  my  speak- 
ing a  while  with  this  young  man  ? 
I  &ould  have  done  the  same  if  you 
had  been  there.' 

'  No,  not  angered,'  said  poor 
David,  gently.  '  I  am  never  angered 
with  you,  my  dear.' 

He  stopped  suddenly,and  gathered 
a  wild  rose  from  a  briar>bush  that 
grew  beside  their  path.  '  Will  you 
wear  this,  Esther,  mstead  of  the  one 
you  have  lost?* 

'  Mr.  Gazew  has  it,  cousin ;  it  is 
not  really  lost' 

'  And  mine  is  not  wanted  to  re- 
place it.  You  are  true  to  your  new 
Mth  already,  child  1' 

David  Engleheart  threw  the  flower 
in  the  water  and  watohed  it  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  it  floated  away 
and  was  lost  in  the  vortex  of  the 
stream.  *  Gone — ^gone  for  ever,'  ho 
said  then,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  looked 
very  whito  and  odd  about  the  lips. 
'  Little  one,  let  us  go  home.  Tho 
sun  is  sinking  &8t.' 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

kbthcb's  knowledge  of  the  would. 

Miss  Joan  showed  no  displeasure 
whatever  on  hearing  of  Esther's 
renewal  of  acquaintimce  with  Mr. 
Oliver  Carew;  indeed,  she  rather 
constituted  herself  the  young  man's 
upholder  or  champion  against  poor 
I]^vid,  upon  theur  return  homo. 
'  It  was  surely  very  natural  he 
should  epeak  again  liter  travelling 
for  two  hours  in  Esther's  company 
only  the  evening  befcve.  Would 
you  have  the  girl  never  speak  to 
any  one  but  dull  old  owls  uke  you 
and  me,  cousin  David?  You  lodJE 
as  gkxmiy  as  tiiough  she  had  com- 
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mitted  some  dreadful  offence  in 
Shattering  for  an  hour  to  this  young 
man.  Pray,  were  you  and  I  never 
young  ourselyes,  cousin?*  At  all 
of  which  amiable  little  concessions 
to  human  frailty,  Esther,  in  silence, 
greatly  wondered. 

David,  with  the  new  li^ts  he 
possessed  as  to  Joan's  intentions  on 
nimself,  read,  or  thought  he  read, 
the  motives  of  her  lemency  pretty 
dearly.  The  disposal  of  Esther  by 
marriage  would  be  another  bar  re- 
moved between  Miss  Engleheart  and 
himself.  What  a  horrible  aggrava- 
tion of  his  jealous  pangs,  of  the 
anguish  of  his  dying  passion  was  in 
the  thought!  All  thiftt  evening  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  terrace- 
walk,  a  book  in  his  •hand — of  the 
contents  of  which  his  eyes  read 
never  a  word ;  while  Miss  Joan  pur- 
sued her  accustomed  sunset  avoca- 
tions in  the  garden,  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  and 
Esthers  low  laugh  and  happy 
girlish  voice  mocked  him,  ever  and 
anon,  with  their  ring  of  perfect  con- 
tentment—their utter  unconsdoufi- 
ness  of  his  miserable  state. 

'  Do  leave  off  reading,  David — 
what  can  old  Ben  Jonson  say  worth 
knowing  about  on  such  a  delidous 
night  as  this?  Come  and  look  at 
these  roses  we  have  budded,  David. 
They  have  aU  struck  but  one.' 

'  David,  listen  to  the  bees  among 
the  sycamores.' 

'David,  how  long  the  cuckoo 
sings  this  year.' 

'  You  had  better  leave  David  to 
his  book,'  cried  Miss  Joan,  as  all 
these  littie  kindly  attempts  of 
Efirtiher's  successively  fell  to  the 
ground;  Meave  David  alone,  and 
come  and  help  me  water  the  straw- 
berries. Pat^  with  her  great  hoofis 
trampled  down  half  my  plants  last 
year,  and  David  waters  his  own  legs 
more  than  he  does  the  ground  when 
he  lakes  a  can  in  his  hand,  so  this 
summer  I  mean  to  do  it  all  myself— 
unless  you  like  to  help.' 

This  was  quite  a  gracious  invitar 
tion  for  Miss  Engleheart  to  give, 
and  with  all  a  child's  zest  for  work, 
Esther  went  in  vigorously  for  water- 
ing. No  pretty  playing  at  water- 
ing, as  practised  by  young  ladies 
in  the  gardens  of  suburban  villas. 


but  solid,  hard  labour  of  alternate 
pumping,  carrying,  and  saturating 
the  Ertarawberries  and  herself  Then^ 
when  old  Mrs.  Engleheart  had  to  be 
read  to,  and  Joan  had  left  her  alone 
in  the  garden,  she  stole  away  to  her 
&vourite  seat  beneath  the  thorn- 
tree  on  the  terrace-walk  —  which 
poor  David  had  now  vacated— the 
only  point  in  the  garden  that  com- 
manded a  distant  view  of  Lynmouth, 
and  of  the  sea.  Deep  down  through 
a  vista  of  green  valleys  curled  up 
the  blue  smoke  from  the  little  town ; 
the  Chumel  rose  beyond  it  calm  and 
violet-coloured  like  the  cloudless 
sky;  over  the  £Eur horizon  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Welsh  coast  shone, 
delicate-hued  and  vapour -like 
through  the  dim,  aerial  orange  of 
the  dying  twilight  A  strange  thrill 
of  happiness  stmred  in  Esther's  heart 
Was  her  life  to  be  warm  and  roselit 
like  that  sea?  her  future  golden 
like  those  distant  hills?  Was  she, 
indeed,  to  live  for  ever  in  this 
old  silent  life  of  Countisbury— or— 

or ?    Whatever  the  alternative 

was  that  suggested  itself  it  engaged 
her  thoughts  steadily  for  at  least  an 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
die  was  still  so  occupied  with  her 
own  day-dreams  as  to  start  quite 
guiltily  when  Joan  Englehearf s 
voice  again  broke  in  upon  her  medi- 
tations. 

'  Tou  are  out  in  the  damp  then, 
still?  David  said  yon  had  gone 
back  to  the  house.' 

'  I  have  been  here  ever  since  you 
went  in  with  Aunt  Engleheart,  Joan. 
I  think  David  is  in  a  dream  to-day.' 

'  David  is  thinking  of  nothing  but 
his  books,  as  usual,'  said  Joan, 
tartiy.  'People  of  our  age  don't 
dream,  except  when  they  are  in 
their  beds  and  asleep.  Pray  what 
have  you  been  thinking  about  aU 
this  time,  Esther?  It  is  something 
new  for  you  to  keep  quiet  so  long/ 

'  I  am  rather  tired,  Joan.  We 
had  such  a  long  wdk  to  -  day> 
and ' 

'  Tou  are  not  in  the  least  tired, 
Esther,'  interrupted  Miss  Engle- 
heart, with  emphasis;  'and  I  am 
sorry  that  you  tbink  it  necessary  to 
prevaricate.' 

'Joanl' 

'  You  have  learnt  it— and  I  have 
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no  doabt  many  other  Yiriae8-4it 
Bchoo].  From  the  time  you  were 
fonr  yeaiB  old  you  never  told  me  an 
untrath  before:  don't  b^gin  now. 
I  Bhonld  find  yon  oat  in  one  half 
minnte ;  and  beeddes/  Joan  added, 
not  unlandly, '  deceit  is  nnneoessary 
for  you,  Esther.  You  are  atrong — 
strong  in  body,  braye  in  spirit :  dia- 
amolation  is  for  the  weak,  and,  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  their  best  resource.  Who- 
eyor  is  strong  enough  to  tell  the 
troth  will  inTaiiably  find  it  to  his 
own  interest  to  do  so.' 

'  Weil,  then,  I  am  not  tired,'  said 
Esther.  'Walking  to  the  Watero- 
meet  has  made  me  no  more  tired  to- 
day than  it  ever  did  before,  but  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  be  alone  a 
UtUe,  and  to  think.  That  is  the 
tratii,  Joan.' 

No  very  startling  confession, 
truly,  but  as  the  girl  made  it  her 
hands  turned  nerrously  cold ;  and, 
instinctiTely,  she  moved  her  fiice 
Biray,  even  in  that  dim  light,  from 
the  BflaTching  scrutiny  of  her  com- 
panion's eyes. 

'To  think!'  echoed  Joan:  'to 
dream,  to  build  castles  among  the 
doads  at  sunset  I  know,  Esther,' 
with  her  hard  laugh.  'I  was  once 
eighteen,  like  you.' 

'  Tes,  Joan.' 

'  Not  as  young  in  heart  as  you 
are,  for  I  was  plain,  even  then,  and 
a  plain  woman  is  never  exactly 
young  at  any  age— but  still  eigh- 
teen. I  dreamed,  I  hoped;  ugly 
though  I  was,  I  knew  1  could  be 
happy  if  anybody  had  loved  me.' 
Joan  brought  out  these  words  with 
an  irascible,  resolute  kind  of  gulp. 
'  And  no  one  did  love  me :  and  we 
foil  upon  poverty,  and  dark  days, 
and  by  the  time  I  was  twenty  I 
had  given  up  sunset  dreaming,  and 
I  knew  what  life  mine  was  to 
be.' 

'And  have  foUowed  it  nobly, 
Joan!'  cried  Esther,  hugely  touched 
by  anything  like  confidence  from 
Joan's  granite  lips.  '  You  have 
been  a  ftithful  daughter,  and  a 
good  manager  of  your  mother's 
Btnitened  means.' 

'I  possess  ooounon  sense,  Esther; 
don't  talk  about  nobleness  and  such 
fiddlesticks.    AH  heroics  are  wasted 


on  me.  I  possessed  common  sense 
and  cmdured,  I  knew  more  con- 
tentment was  to  be  got  from  work 
than  from  idleness,  so  I  worked ; 
and  by  this  time  my  life,  such  as 
it  is,  has  become  habitual  to  me 
and  not  distasteful  What  I  was 
going  to  say  is,  that  at  eighteen,  I 
should  no  more  have  believed  I 
should  ever  grow  into  what  I  am 
than  you,  with  your  good  looks  and 
recollection  of  Mr.  Garew's  fEur  words, 
could  imagine  yours^  Joan  Engle- 
heart  now.' 

'  Oh,  Joan !' 

'Esther,  all  these  dreams  are 
natural.  I  remember  mine,  and 
there  was  no  harm  in  theuL  I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  harm  in 
yours.  David  was  wrong  in  looking 
so  glum  and  disconcerted  about 
your  talking  to  the  young  man — of 
course,  poor  fellow,  he  £iowb  no- 
thing of  these  things,  how  should 
he?'  Esther  thought  of  David's  con- 
fidences of  the  morning.  '  He  looks 
upon  you  as  a  child,  and  would  do 
so  twenty  years  hence,  if  you  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  him  still.' 

'  Twenty  years!'  repeated  the 
girl.  'We  shall  be  all  old,  old 
people  long  before  that  time.' 

'  You  will  be  thirty-e^t,  Esther, 
Kot  a  bad  sort  of  age  for  a  woman 
with  her  own  home,  and  with  her 
children  growing  up  about  her  j  but 
a  hard  time  of  lue  for  a  smgle 
woman  struggling  alone  among 
strangers — a  governess  with  a  brain 
just  warping  after  twenty  years  of 
work,  a  companion  just  ebbing  out 
of  the  ghastly,  professional  cheerful- 
ness she  has  earned  her  bread  with 
till  now.  Yes;  middle  age  has  few 
charms  for  sudi  as  they.' 

'  God  keep  me  from  being  either 
a  governess  or  a  companion!'  cried 
out  Esther.  'I  have  my  own  two 
hands,  and  the  knowledge  you 
have  given  me,  Joan.  I  wOl  work 
cheermlly  if  there  is  need,  but  I  will 
be  independent  I  will  never  work 
to  suit  the  caprice  of  others.' 

'"Iwill— IwiU."  ThatishowaU 
young  people  talk:  ihey  will  do 
what  they  think  best,  and  then, 
when  real  lifo  comes  upon  them, 
tfaj^  find  that  they  must  do  what 
lies  to  their  hand,  not  what  they 
themselves   had  chosen.      I   like 
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your  resolute  spirit,  Esther — tlio 
more  because  lx>tli  your  parents 
wore  i)oor,  weak,  sliilly-shally  crea- 
tures, who  died  Ixicauso  they 
wouldn't  live  and  do  their  duty, 
and  therefore  it  has  come  to  you 
from  training,  not  inheritance :  but 
I  would  have  you,  even  now,  look 
your  cominpf  life  straiprht  in  tho 
fiico,  and  not  merely  talk  of  your 
readiness  to  work.  My  mother  be- 
lieves that  Aunt  Tudor  will  leave 
her  money  to  you.    I  do  not/ 

'  Nor  do  1/  cried  Esther.  '  She 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  money 
already,  thirty  poimds  a  year  since 
I  was  a  little  child,  and  now  this 
last  fifty  pounds  to  send  me  to 
school.  I  have  no  right  to  look  for 
any  more  from  her,  and  I  shall  not 
want  it.  When  I  am  old  enough  I 
will  work.  Tho  word  has  quite  a 
zest  for  mo,  Joan.' 

'  And  what  will  you  work  at  ?' 

'  Oh — well,  whatever  I  find  I  am 
fittest  for,'  said  Esther,  cheerily. 
'  1  am  not  going  to  be  depressed  by 
anything  to-night,  Joan.  I  feel  that 
merely  ^  live,  merely  to  suffer  even, 
will  l)e  enjoyment  The  world  is  so 
wide,  and  there  are  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  years  to  go 
through  before  I  shall  be  old.' 

'  What  is  this  Mr.  Carew  like, 
child?' 

'  Mr.  Carew  is — ^is  tall,  and  not 
ill-looking,  cousin.  What  could 
make  you  think  of  him  ?' 

'  A  fiurmer's  son,  I  think  I  hoard 
you  tell  David.' 

'  Yes ;  but  you  would  never  think 
so  &om  his  face  or  speech,  and  then 
he  is  in  the  army,  himself.  How 
clear  the  beacon  shows  to-night, 
Joan !  I  don't  think  I  over  saw  it 
so  bright  before.' 

'  Esther,  you  would  be  happier 
married  to  a  farmer's  son  than  work- 
ing' for  your  own  bread.  There  is 
no  lonely  working  woman  on  this 
earth  ^o  does  not  daily  and  hourly 
weary  over  her  own  life.  I  speak 
from  knowledge,  and  I  am  not  much 
given  to  sentmientai  weaknesses,  as 
you  know.' 

'  And  what  has  Mr.  Gazew  got  to 
do  with  that  remark,  or  wi&  my 
fiitore  life?'  said  Esther,  quickly. 
'  You  don't  think  my  peace  of  mind 
is  endangered  by  every  stnoiger  who 


speaks  to  me  for  aa  hour,  I  hoixj, 
Joan?' 

'  I  think  you  possess  decent  com- 
mon sense,  Esther,'  answertxi  Joan, 
who,  while  she  wished  to  arouse  in 
Esther's  mind  a  certain  train  of 
ideas,  was  far  too  keenly  awake  to 
overstep  her  own  mark  by  a  sinp:lo 
h<air's  breadth.  '  From  your  descrip- 
tion, the  young  man  appears  to  bo 
jiLst  a  careless,  conceited  fool,  seek- 
ing lus  own  amusement,  and  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  fiiU  in  love  with 
you  or  me,  or  anyone  else  but  him- 
self.' 

'  Oh,  Joan!  he  is  not  in  the  least 
conceited.' 

*  All  men  are  conceited,  Estlier, 
and  most  men  are  heartless,  ancl 
many  men  are  fools ;  but  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  of  your  peace  of  mind : 
if  I  had,  I  should  forbid  you  to  speak 
to  !Mr.  Carew  any  more.  Dan  Vel- 
licot  is  much  more  likely  to  come 
as  a  suitor  to  Oountisbury  than 
any  handsome  young  gentleman  who 
wears  a  sword  in  her  I^Iajesty's 
service,  and  travels  down  here  to 
while  away  his  leave  of  absence  in 
fly-fishing.' 

And  Miss  Joan  having  finished 
these  exhilarating  remarks,  rose, 
looked  about  her,  sniffed  vehe- 
mently, gave  a  single  low  meaning 
whistle,  and  then  skirted  away  swift 
and  noiseless  as  fate  towards  tho 
orchard-hedge.  Even  while  she 
spoke,  her  eye  had  been  intently 
&ced  upon  certain  outlines  not 
unlike  those  of  Patty  Simmons's 
mother,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
hovering  stealthily  about  the  garden- 
wicket,  and  instinct  (true  as  that  of 
an  Indian  trail-hunter)  told  her  at 
once  the  point  from  whose  ambush 
she  might  best  detect  and  pounoo 
upon  whatever  fresh  deed  of  dark- 
ness her  unhappy  handmaid's  de- 
praved natural  affections  had  been 
leading  her  to  commit 

'  Was  all  that  good  advice  meant 
merely  to  show  me  what  kind  of 
life  hes  before  me,  or  to  warn  me 
against  the  danger  of  liking  Mr. 
Oliver  Carew?'  Esther  wondered, 
aa  later  in  the  evening  she  walked 
slowly  along  tiie  path  towards  the 
house.  '  Poor  Joan!  she  need  not 
be  afraid.  I  am  not  likely  to  foiget 
that  mine  will  be  a  life  of  work  and 
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tianlsMpjandaBtothiaatraiigor like,  before  I  die,  to  see  eomo  of 

I  bad  nearly  forf^tten   him  nntil  those    fbreiga     places    Mr.    Garew 

Jem  mentioned  his  luune.'  talte  so    well    about     I   Tonder 

'  How  white  and  near  the  stars  whether    anyone    will    oror   care 

link,'  Miss  Fleming  farther  solilo-  enough  for  mo  to  take  roe  to  them. 

luized;   'that   is  a   sign   of   fino  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Carew  really 

weather  to-monow.    I  shall  go  ont  hkea  me,  or  only  pretends  he  does. 

upon  the  mooiB  townids  sunset,  and  It  wafi  very  pleasant  to  talk  to  him 

wear  my  new  lilac  &ock,  and  a  whito  as  we  sat  together  on  the  rock.    I 

nee  in  my  waist  -  belt  —  no,  that  felt  as  I    serer  feel  when  David 

i^ald  look  OS  if  1  wanted  to  be  asked  holds  my    hand  at    that   moment 

[m  it  again.    My  lilac  frock,  and  when  he  said  good-bye,    I  ahonld 

Elmw  bonnet,  and  my  muslin  scarf  like  all  my  life  to  be  as  it  was  this 

wmitx)khest    JootL  will  st^  I  have  morning,  aiAy  with  a  new  muslin 

been  dressing  myself  out,  but  I  don't  dress,  and  a  new  hat  and  gloves  to 

niiid  that — I  ought  to  dress  more  put  on  every   day,  and  with  Mr. 

iMtlynowIam  grown  up;  and  if  Oarew,  or — or  somebody  else— to 

Igooat  bf  theorchard-gatsnone  of  meet  me  whenever  I  irolkod.    It 

tlicin  will  notice  me  ...  .  Oliver  will  be  very  doll  indeed  when  Mr. 

Omw— it  is  not  an  ugly  name.    I  Oarew  is  gone.     I  wonder  I  never 

•loll  oevetwrite  about  bun  to  Milly  knew  before  how  dull  it  is  to  walk 

ltd  Jane.    I  couldn't  bear  to  read  about  the  woods  with  only  David  to 

Each  nonsense  as  they  wonld  be  sure  talk  to.' 

ta  write,  and  beeides,  in  a  few  more         And  oh,  reader!  (of  the  severer 

dajs  he  will  be  gone,  and  there  will  and    mors    unccmpromising    sex), 

be  OD  end  of  it  all  ...  .  How  nice  remember  Esther  Fleming's  age — 

the  old  house    looks,  lyin^  there  only  just  eighteen!     Bemember  she 

»hito  and  silent  in  the  moonlight:  I  had  never  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 

woiildn't  like  to  leave  it,  and  yet  I  (t  ball-roc«n;  had  never  been  to  an 

dijo't  think  I  should  like  to  live  at  archery-meeting  or  a  pic-nic ;   had 

CounlisbQry  for  ever,  and  crow  to  never    read  any  French   romance, 

W  like  Joan  and  David.    1  ihoakl  exoept '  lelemachus,'  in  her  life. 
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THE  ICE-KING'S  GIFT  TO  ALEXANDRA. 

l^jIRTH'PRINCESSf  sledge-borne  o\r  t/jt'se  frozen  *wdvcs 

Thy  sires  ruled  long  ago^ 
Take  thou  in  beauty  from  my  tee-roofed  caves 
This  snowdrop  of  the  sno^u  / 

*  No  kindles s  gift  I  bring  thee  : — take  tty  thou  I 

It  Is  the  Ice-King's  crest  ; 
Fair  as  thy  lord's.     So  let  the  pale  flower  bow 
Its  head  upon  thy  breast  I 

*  The  great  broad  sun  that  does  my  soul  dismay 

Shall  bless  this  child  of  snow : 
When  I  am  borne  to  seas — away — away^ 
This  shall  notfade^  but  grow  I 

*  For  my  old  locks ^  no  need  a  crown  so  fair ; 

But  thine  are  of  the  May  I 
When  on  my  foam-steed  I  go  otherwhere^ 
With  thee  this  bud  shall  stay. 

*  For  In  it  breathes  the  beauty  of  the  morn 

When  hearts  and  worlds  are  young  ; 
The  purest  blossom^  fairest  and  first-horn^ 
On  all  her  cbaplet  strung. 

*  lake  It  f — I  give  It  thee  / — Nay^  do  not  greet 

My  passing  with  one  tear  ; 
When  I  am  goncy  still  more  shall  bless  thecy  Sweet  J 
My  gift  of  the  New  Tear.* 

ELBANOBiL   L.  HfiBYEr. 

January  8, 1864. 


LADIES'  WOBK. 

OW  <n»  we  to  deOne  tha  voids 
that  head  this  paper?  Tb^ 
don't  bear  any  aUnsion  to  odioiu 
'Women's  Bights.'  They  dont 
refei  to  degrees,  or  viah  to  (mg- 
geat  profeBsorships.  They  le&r 
to  an  umocent  Huety-ralTe  which 
keepe  a  good  many  follra  quiet 

Lord  Ihmdreary  can't  imdOT< 
stand  it,  and  a  good  many  mrai 
call  it  mbbiflh ;  but  that  is  chiefly 
while  Boficring  under  severe  in- 
flictionB  of  shopping,  or  else  while 
Tainly  see^g  to  steer  tbion^ 
the  horrid  labyrinth  of  beautifol 
works  of  art  piled  np  in  soma 
lady's  room. 

Bat,  after  all,  I    don't   know 
what  women  would  do  without 
needles.    There  is  something  that 
is  so  quiet  iu  that  stillest  of  ail 
still   employments;    and    though 
■II  m&d  (and  some  women)  do  hate  with  a  deadly  natrod  the  rooms  that  are 
posseeeed  by  an  evil  Mry  called  '  Tawdry,'  and  by  a  mischioToas  sprite 
called  '  Trip-people-up-with-fbotstools,'    I  really  know  scarcely  any  one 
who  does  not  acknowledge  iu  some  form  the  charm  of  that  quiet  me- 
chanical work  with  which  women  eiordse  worry,  and  which,  with  its 
gncefnl  implements,  imparts  such  a  charm  to  a  room.    To  some,  without 
a  work-basket  a  room  neTer  looks  thoroughly  homely.     Thero  is  hardly 
an  Ei^Iish  home  that  can  quite  put  away  the  shadow  of  some  form  thKt 
SRt  by  the  fiicsido  with  her  bosket  of  heaped-up  mending,  or  hor  long 
ivoiy  knitting-pins,  or  with  something  white  and  soft  that  seemed  a  right 
motherly  work.    In  some  houses  there  is,  alas!    but  that  pitiful  human 
memory — where  the  work  has  been  only  of  months,  and  then  has  been 
hidden  away,  and  where  the  young  form  of  the  worker  has  never  appeared 
•gain. 

But  we  must  not  call  up  sad  nhadows  to  play  round  our  feminine  subject 
We  must  find  it  out  at  ite  homeliest  conducmg  to  homeliest  pleasures. 

The  work  we  must  do  for  oureelTcs  is  always  so  pleasant  when  done. 
The  happiest  position— there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it— is  when  we  are  not 
poor,  but  yet  do  not  roll  in  wealth.  I  remranber  being  struck  so  much  in 
a  story  some  time  ago  fay  the  pitiftd  doscriptioa  of  the  loss  of  keen  pleasures 
that  wealth  brought— the  indifference  felt  to  the  book  that  once  would  hava 
been  bo  treasured  when  puiohased  with  thought  and  carefulness — the  mani- 
fold enjoymente  that  were  now  blotted  out  of  life.  I  suspect  if  we  chose  to 
think  we  could  all  bring  many  instances  and  plenty  of  philosophy  to  aid 
the  content  of  religion. 

A  few  people,  too,  there  are  who  hold  riches  only  as  trustees.  In  their 
own  simple  home  ways  and  in  their  wide  benevolence  they  seem  to  approach 
on  one  hand  the  happy  homes  round  the  throne,  with  simple  tastes  dear  to 
our  hearta,  and  again  they  seem  to  scatter  comfort  around  them  everywhere. 
The  mere  silent  aeium  of  people  who  are  contented^ — people  who  are  not 
spiring  to  any  earthly  object — people  who  are  contenttu  to  be  and  appear 
what  they  are— the  mere  quiet  life  of  such  people  is  in  itself  an  iufloonoe; 
uid  time  is  in  itself  the  rarest  and  costliest  wor*. 
But  all  this  is  quite  a  digreesion.    I  was  only  *tirnHng  of  how  much 
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wo  do  find  work  to  go  along  with 
homeliness,  and  of  how  much  thoy, 
both  of  them,  go  along  with  con- 
tented minds  1 

Work  does  soothe  many  a  worry 
and  quiets  down  many  a  storm. 
Don't  people  sometimes  l)cgin  to 
'  work,  and  think  over  what  to 
mjT  And  does  not  the  'saying' 
afterwards  vanish  into  thin  air? 
■  Work  is  in  some  way  intertjsting — 
mere  advance  I  suppose  is  pleasant 
— as  every  brick  laid  well,  and  every 
foot  well  dug,  so  every  stitch  well 
set  has  some  sense  of  pleasure  in  it. 
And  these  uneventful  moments  do 
often  the  work  of  much  toil  for  us, 
smoothing  out  mental  creases,  and 
laying  low  petty  sand-heaps  which 
might  have  gone  whirling  about, 
blinding  all  the  eyes  that  thoy  got 
into. 

So  much  for  the  soothing  charm : 
for  tliis  there  is  plenty  to  do — plain 
sewing,  white-seaming,  and  hem- 
ming— all  that  beautiful  neat  work 
that  womaidif  woman  dehght  in — 
stitching  and  hem-stitching — inlay- 
ing, and  felling,  and  running,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Then  there  is  the 
inexphcable  darning  and  marking 
taste.  Knitting  we  speak  of  lovingly, 
for  wo  mostly  are  used  to  some 
needles  whose  chck  wo  are  never 
tired  of,  and  whose  echo  some  day 
will  be  precious.  Netting  there'  is, 
and  '  wool-work ' — that  wool-work 
which  hves  by  its  basket — that  gor- 
geous, exquisite  pile  of  tints  that 
hght  up  a  room,  and  in  whose  be- 
wildering brightness  we  really  can't 
help  revelling  When  we  are  work- 
ing in  tame  colours,  are  any  of  my 
readers  guilty,  of  sometimes  mixing 
in  gay  skeins  needlessly?  The  loss 
of  the  glowing  colours  is  intolerable 
to  our  basket  I 

While  talking  about  ibo  work- 
basket  I  must  beg  to  suggest  a 
shape.  There  is  such  a  charming 
Hower-basket  that  seems  to  be  made 
for  work  things.  It  is  a  large, 
wide-spreading  one,  made  by  Ham- 
mond, in  Baker  Street ;  and  whether 
for  flowers  or  work,  it  is  really  well 
worth  having. 

The  fashion  of  basket-povers  is 
nearly  extinct  too.  Now  this  is 
really  lamentable,  for  thoy  are  so 
charming  to  make!    And  honestly 


and  tnily  they  are  immensely  use- 
ful. The  fashion  is  so  very  old  that 
I  shall  reckon  it  quite  now  now, 
and,  ]X)sse6sing  myself  of  the  copy- 
right, proceed  to  give  my  views 
on  it. 

First — shall  I  venture  ?— Have 
you  a  horror  of  patchwork  that  no 
words  can  overcome?  If  so,  you 
must  miss  tliis  jmragraph,  for  it 
will  not  give  you  satisfaction.  A 
most  really  bewitching  basket-cover 
is  made  in  old  silk  patchwork  I  I 
don't  mean  exactly  the  fashion  of 
cottage  counterpanes,  but  where  a 
kaleidoscope  pattern  is  made  up  of 
the  guttering  scraps,  witl;  edges  gay 
and  various,  and  comers  spreading 
brightly,  on  some  well-chosen  ground 
of  dark-green  or  black  or  blue.  The 
work  is  so  pleasant  too.  The  female 
mind  is  gifted  with  praiseworthy 
economy  1  Using  up  all  one's  scraps 
is  all  the  same  dehghtfuJ,  whether 
we  first  make  the  scraps,  or  whether 
thoy  turn  up  ready-made! 

This  is  a  good  colour  practice. 
If  people  would  make  work  axtistic 
tliey  would  make  some  advances  in 
taste.  It  is  not  merely  to  seize  on 
a  shade  they  want— though  even 
that  is  something  when  it  betokens 
aptitude  and  readiness  to  discern 
hues — but  it  ia  sdso  to  see  the 
colours  that  make  up  chords:  the 
chords  that  will  chime  in  together 
into  harmony.  The  value  of  little 
dots — the  fiillacy  of  dull  mixtures— 
the  modes  of  heightening  one  colour 
by  adding  or  withdrawing  another 
that  seems  irrelevant — the  extraor- 
dinary value  of  details  that  are  often 
passed  over — all  these  things  come 
to  view  when  we  beg^  first  to  scatter 
colours. 

And  how  we  do  want  colour  in 
our  indoor  life  1  Not  peJe,  fftint 
pinks  and  mauves,  which  might 
seem  to  be  more  suitable  to  some 
hot  Indian  climate,  where  still  they 
are  not  much  used,  but  dashes  and 
flakes  of  crimson,  and  wide  splashes 
of  sea-green;  primrose  from  the 
spring  banks,  and  blue  hyacinth's 
hue  horn,  the  fields;  the  rose  of  our 
apple-orchards;  the  gieen  and  the 
gold  of  our  com. 

We  seem  now  and  then  very 
gaudy,  but  how  terribly  rare  is  good 
oolouxing !    Women  do  mostly  for- 
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nuhing;  and  they  will  buy  things 
singly  becanae  the  thing  is  bean- 
tifal,  and  910^  because  it  is  soitabla 
Now  working  in  bright  colours  is 
the  best  chance  of  learning  their 
WBja.  We  pick  np  almost  nnoon- 
Bdoiuiy  vague  ideas  that  we  repro> 
dnoe.  It  becomes  at  last  painful  to 
US  to  be  placed  for  long  in  a  room 
where  colouring  is  not  harmonized. 
We  g39t  to  know  more  of  the  power 
of  one  colour  over  another.  We 
ocone  to  see  by  instinct  how  to  kiU 
a  too  gay  expanse  by  a  dot  or  two 
of  yet  brighter  and  more  decided 
colour. 

Wool-work  is  thus  made  some- 
times a  really  artistic  task.  We 
Mend  and  contrast  our  colours  and 
try  a  thousand  theories,  every  one 
of  which  has  its  own  use,  too,  in 
dnes,  and  house,  and  dinner  ways. 

But  it  is  very  hard  to  work 
slavishly  just  as  the  pattern  is  set 
for  us— it  is  almost,  for  the  eyes, 
like  endorsing  an  opinion  which 
we  cannot  hold.  It  gets  one  into 
bad  habits ;  for  even  supposing  the 
pattern  to  be  right  itself,  we  ought 
to  see  it  is  so,  and  not  do  it  while 
stQl  abusing  it 

The  w^  in  itself  is  quiet.  I 
tiiink  all  our  handiworks  are  so. 
But  stUi  80  many  of  them  give  us 
Boeh  scope  for  invention.! 

And  it  is  to  some  i)eople  so  plea- 
sant to  trust  to  their  own  resources. 
Th^  like  to  be  independent  and  to 
cany  refinement  with  them.  In 
the  Australian  bush— amidst  the 
Queensland  ootton-fiums — fiir  up  on 
our  Indian  stations—on  board  some 
fibip  at  sea— travelling  through  the 
Desert  with  the  Honourable  Lnpulsia 
Gufihington— in  all  the  odd  places 
they  get  into,  people  like  now-a- 
days  very  much  to  oe  comfortable ; 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  how 
much  refined  taste  there  is  in  the 
leading  of  that  one  word  as  used  by 
the  upper  ten  thousand.  The  most 
distinctive  features  of  refinement 
even  are  &st  becoming  active— not 
oonsistuig  in  mere  possessions.  Any 
one  may  possess  wealth,  but  not 
every  one  can  use  it  without  any 
undue  display  of  it. 

And  so  I  shall  not  apologize  for 
auggestmg  such  conunonplaoe  &- 
sbions.    I  only  want  to  point  out 


how  some  few  things  may  bo  turned 
to  thorough  account  for  adornment 
— things  that  will  show  taste  as 
well  as  bring  ft  out,  and  things  that 
will  retain,  too,  a  valuable  stamp 
of  character,  as  a  real  production, 
to  which  mind  has  gone  with  the 
fingers. 

First  in  popular  estimation  just 
now  are  the  arts  of  glass  and  china 
painting ;  the  first  called  Diaphanie, 
the  other  most  unfortunate  in  its 
nameof  Decalcomanie.  BeaJlytiieBe 
are  works  that  give  some  room 
for  taste  and  invention.  The  win- 
dows that  are  done  thus  have  the 
effect  of  good  old  paintingB;  the 
china  and  wood  work  also  and  the 
silk  covers  and  &ns  are  quite  charm- 
ing. 

And  I  have  been  wondering  if 
these  objects  for  passing  adornment 
would  not  have  their  own  special 
advantages  if  old  classical  shapes 
were  used,  being  capable  of  reap- 
pearing in  so  many  new  develop- 
ments. The  Decalcomanie  of  course 
all  the  readers  of  'London  Society' 
know  quite  well  by  name  already ;— 
they  have  found  various  drawing- 
rooms  seemingly  made  into  chiiA 
fiictories,  and  manifold  varnished 
fingers  have  receded  fnmi '  shaking 
hands.'  It  is  in  three  forms  only 
that  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  it. 
People  are  so  apt  to  have  such 
iSftvourite  little  boudoirs.  Now  why 
cannot  their  panels  be  decorated 
thus?  I  think  they  would  be  fi}und 
to  take  very  Uttle '  doing.'  A  wreath 
of  some  bngish  leaves,  intertwined 
for  instance :  and  butterflies  and  gay 
insects  noight  be  well  supported  by 
large  bright  bouquets  of  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  their  nests,  too,  on 
either  hand. 

I  saw  lately  also  some  of  the  fun- 
niest books  and  drawings  that  came 
from  Japan,  Mr.  Veitch  having 
brought  over  many  when  he  went 
to  Japan  for  new  flowers.  The 
books  were  so  very  quamt  There 
were  some  canary  birds  who  gazed 
langmshingly  at  a  fly,  the  said  fly 
buzzing  provokingly  about  six 
inches  above  their  heads,  but  evi- 
dently not  feeling  the  least  disposed 
to  jump  down  the  birds'  throats. 
There  were  some  very  gay  birds, 
too,  and  some  little  cocky  wren-like 
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things.  The  fun  was  in  the  expres- 
sion that  the  Japanese  artists  gave, 
which  was  &r  more  taking  in  the 
really  beaatiM  bird-drawings  than 
in  the  marked  fiu»s  and  slightly 
grotesqne  street  scenes. 

What  pretty  fables  illustrated  we 
might  do  thus  on  onr  boudoir  walls 
— ^what  pretty  applique  works  in 
coloured  drawings  even— in  the  pho- 
tographs, too,  that  serve  so  well  in 
illummating.  The  plan  of  a  glazed 
panel— a  piece  of  glass  cut  to  the 
size  and  securely  fixed  into  its  place 
before  the  edge  round  it  is  gilded, 
would  preserve  any  delicate  work 
as  well  as  we  could  desire;  but, 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule  the  mere 
varnish  is  thought  sufficient  People 
might  begin  well  with  one  panel 
picture  &shion,  then  they  might  go 
on  to  another,  and  then  do  the  whole 
room  alternately.  This  plan  would 
divide  the  work  into  many  conve- 
nient stages ;  and  as  the  painting  can 
be  transferred  to  silk  or  paper  or 
china  or  wood  or  glass  at  pleasure, 
I  do  not  think  the  arrangement  is 
likely  to  prove  too  difficult 

I  don't  think  I  need  here  describe 
much  the  way  in  which  the  work 
is  done— the  painting  the  prepared 
drawing  over  careftdly  with  the 
cement—the  reversing  it  on  to  the 
spot  intended  to  have  the  painting — 
tne  gentle,  even  rubbing— and  Ihen 
the  careful  damping  with  a  wet 
sponge  or  xNunt-brufii  of  the  paper 
that  the  things  are  painted  on,  which 
then  becomes  detached  and  is  at 
once  removed.  Some  people  have, 
indeed,  the  art  of  making  a  well- 
gummed  surfiaoe  and  then  of  paint- 
ing on  it  This  is  an  old  l^ushion 
again  of  long  ago,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  now-ardays  we  might  use  it  for 
our  works  well.     It  is  &r  more 

?leesant  to  do  one's  designs  oneself, 
he  '  size '  in  Decalcomanie  is  made 
of  marsh-mallow  and  sugar,  which 
dissolves  most  rapidly.  ^  ^  For  the 
dinner-table,  vases  done  thus  are 
attractive.  We  must  not  make  too 
many  plates  and  dishes  thus,  be- 
cause of  the  washing  dangers ;  but 
for  vases  that  may  be  washed,  in  a 
style  more  for  show  than  use,  we 
may  indeed  arrange  some  exceed- 
ingly pretty  effects.  The  arrange- 
ment mdeed  here  is  everything.    I 


have  seen  such  a  pretty  stand  with 
a  little  French  group  k  la  Wattean, 
with  pink  tiny  roses,  partemSea,  and 
mixea  with  fbrget-me-nots.  The 
little  chintz-like  pattern,  made  up 
of  gay  small  dots,  flies,  flowers,  or 
what  not,  has  sudi  a  good  effect  in 
filling  an  empty  space  without  the 
least,  touch  of  heaviness.  Beware, 
however,  of  using  a  group  of  large 
centre  flowers,  uid  tiien  adorning 
your  ground  with  a  number  of  simi- 
lar flowers,  their  size  reduced  a 
hundredfold! 

Flattish  tazze  for  dinner-tables 
may  be  very  well  thus  ornamented, 
and  also  the  steins  of  glass  vases 
and  baskets  and  trays  for  cards. 
Of  course  in  cleaning  these  things 
the  unpainted  inside  can  be  cleaned 
with  water  of  any  heat,  as  usual ; 
but  the  painted  surface  is  better 
without  much  rubbing,  and  though 
the  varnish  is  waterproof,  the  water 
must  be  cold. 

The  work  of  Decalcomanie,  as 
well  as  Diaphanie,  was,  I  beUeve, 
introduced  in  England  by  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Oxford  Street  The  other 
day  I  saw  some  of  their  new  de- 
signs ;  and  really  the  Japan  work — 
the  table  and  the  borderings  of '  fine 
old  Japan,'  were  amusing.  The 
scenes  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
some  of  tnem  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  Japanese;  and  these  scenes 
of  Japan  or  Ghma  are  sure  to  be- 
come popular.  Chinese  lanterns, 
by-the-by,  could  thus  be  splendidly 
decorated ;  and  a  Mend  of  mine  not 
long  ajgo  produced  a  striking  eflSect 
by  mingling  these  gaj  lantems 
amidst  the  gorgeous  plants  whioh 
filled  a  smfdl  conservatory.  Dia- 
phanie, be  it  remembered,  is  quite 
different  from  the  above  art  The 
paper  in  this  is  rubbed  off  after  the 
cement  has  had  two  days  to  harden, 
and  ;then  a  good  coat  of  varnish 
renders  the  coloured  side  water- 
proof. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sets  of  Decal- 
comanie pattfflns  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  insects— beetles,  flies,  and 
butterflies — ^painted  upcm  leaf-gold. 
In  all  these  Decaloo  patterns  the 
painting  is  really  reversed.  We 
shall  not  then  see  again  the  fiuse 
that  appears  on  the  sheet  The 
heavier  oolouis  aie  next  us;   we 
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see  a  thing  wrong  side  oat;  and 
thus  the  finished  work  is— rather  a 
mre  sTent— &r  prettier  than  onx 

em.  The  principle  is  ingenious, 
cement  with  which  we  cover 
the  lower—i.  e.,  the  sorfiBuse  next  ns 
of  the  paint--attaches  that  paint 
aecoiely  to  the  sm&ce  on  whidi  we 
press  it  After  a  moment  or  two 
«B  touch  with  a  damp  sponge  or 
paint-brash  the  sarfiM»  of  uie  paper 
that  is  now  lying  next  as.  The 
damp  dissolyes  at  once  the  thin 
layer  of  mallow  size;  the  paper 
bong  then  lifted  off  we  have  but  to 
rnnuh  the  pictoro  tiiat  remains. 
It  is  well  not  to  pat  over  much  tbt- 
niflh,  which  is  qoite  a  beginner's 


A  new  sort  of  Decaloomanie  is 
done  ahnost  in  an  instant  This  is 
ready  Tarnished,  and  is  not  reversed 
in  painting.  The  paper  is  cat  oat 
and  thrown  into  cold  water:  after 
remaining  there  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  painted  film  is  found 
ready  to  separate  from  the  ^per; 
and  this  film  being  taken  up  is  laid 
flat  upon  the  sur&ce  which  is  to  be 
deooiated,  to  which  it  adheres  di- 
rectly. I  must  own  the  ease  of  this 
mode  makes  it  very  pleasant  and 
i^nd  for  doing  panels  or  anything 
for  which  we  want  to  have  few 
materials  and  quick  effect  But  it 
is  not  so  lasting  nearly  as  the  other  : 
it  does  not  look  so  polished  and 
amooth  at  the  edges;  and  hardly 
gives  enough  to  do  to  call  it  work 
ataU. 

The  next  sort  of  work  I  would 
torn  to  is  that  which  has  sdzed 
upon  baskets — the  fashion  of  gild- 
ing these,  and  idso  that  of  staining 
them. 

The  gilding  is  done  so  easily  that 
it  is  baldly  worth  describing— the 
liiiuid  being  brushed  on,  and  left  to 
stand  twelve  hours,  according  to 
the  best  mode,  and  the  leaf-gold 
then  laid  on  and  caused  to  lie 
Bmoothlv  on  it  This  produces  a 
very  sofid  and  effective  handle  or 
^dc^,  and  round  the  base  of  a 
flowez^pot  basket  or  of  a  stand  for 
cut  flowers,  it  has  most  certainly  a 
cap^  appearance. 

The  worst  part  of  the  white  bas- 
keta  is  the  white-lead  used  in  thenL 
It  must  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that 


they  generally  are  done  thus.  There 
is  an  old  receipt,  however,  of  a 
South  American  mode  of  whitening 
which  will  be  found  most  harmless, 
and  which,  I  can  answer  for  it,  is 
reasonably  lasting.  It  sometimes 
requires  renewing,  but  really  that  is 
most  seldom,  ^e  whole  secret  is 
to  boil  rice  till  it  really  dissolves — 
is  thin,  at  least,  like  paste—and 
then,  mixing  chalk  or  whiting  tho- 
roughly into  the  mixture,  to  punt 
the  things  over  with  it,  leaving 
them  for  a  short  time  before  they 
are  touched  to  dry. 

For  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs, 
and  for  baskets  for  carrying  flowers, 
there  [is,  too,  that  sealing-wax  var- 
nish that  I  have  so  often  mentioned, 
a  stick  of  red  and  a  stick  of  black 
being  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine, 
mixed,  and  then  well  brushed  on. 
The  great  thing  is  to  avoid  leaving 
any  unooloured  crevices ;  but  this  is 
not  likely  to  happen  if  we  use  a 
small  paint-brush  enough :  a  Hmallish 
camel  s-hair  pencil  is  the  best  and 
the  quickest  at  last 

The  rich  brown  colour  of  this 
varnish  looks  charming  for  our 
flowers;  and  there  is  so  often  some 
flsKvourite  old  flat  basket  which  we 
cannot  bear  to  discard,  though  it 
has,  alas!  grown  dingy.  A  coating 
of  this  varnish  puts  new  life  into  it ; 
and  if  a  gilt  himdle  is  added,  and  a 
touch  of  gold  here  and  there  amongst 
the  curves  of  the  edge,  and  perhaps 
at  the  foot  besides,  the  old  basket 
comes  out  quite  elegant,  and  goes 
off  at  once  to  a  table.  The  tin 
Imings  for  all  these  can  always  be 
got  most  easily ;  any  size  and  shape 
can  be  made  U  they  are  not  ready ; 
but  people  who  i)erhaps  write  up 
tram  the  country  to  order  them 
ought  always  to  say  the  colours 
wluch  they  wish  to  have  them 
painted,— the  basket-makers  gene- 
rally are  so  strongly  disposed  to- 
wards green. 

Anouier  work  I  want  to  mention 
is  ti^t  of  feather  arrangement  It 
does  seem  to  me  such  a  pity  that 
we  should  not  have  in  England  the 
beautiful  feather  flowers  ue  nuns 
of  Madeira  make,  and  the  beautiful 
fitms  and  dresses  that  we  hear  of, 
and  see  brought  sometimes  from  the 
stations  in  the  Pacific. 
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Of  oouTSO,  somo  will  say  '  thoy ' 
may  well  make  tho  most  lovely 
feather  things.  Only  give  us  their 
feathers,  and  wo  will  do  tho  same 
gladly.  But  surely  wo  have  white 
feiithers,  and  nmny  llowers  are 
wiiite;  and  in  ]\ia(U'ira,  at  any  rate, 
the  feathers  are  mostly  ))ainteti. 

But  iHJsides  the  llowers  there  aro 
so  many  more  things  wo  miglit 
make.  The  paintt'd  faas  %vill  per- 
haps 1)6  at  present  tho  most  popular, 
done  according  to  the  new  work; 
but,  otherwise,  what  charming  fans 
we  might  make  of  feathers ! 

It  is  not  every  ono  who  has  swans, 
but  those  who  can  get  swans*  fea- 
thers really  should  set  store  by 
them  as  a  most  useful  material,  if 
people  would  arrange  feathers,  too, 
to  form  artistic  groups,  there  would 
he  a  chief  objection  removed  from 
the  things  made  of  them.  The  fea- 
thers, t^for  instance,  that  are  so 
lovely  on  jieacocks'  necks,  and 
somo  of  tho  beautiful  plumage  of 
even  more  homely  birds,  how  very 
pretty  they  would  be  grouped  into 
soft  masses !  and  what  very  charm- 
ing plumes  might  be  well  obtained 
nearer  than  Kegent  Street ! 

The  feathers  of  course  need  drying 
exceedingly  well  and  slowly  before 
they  are  used  at  all. 

Still  -keeping  to  room  decoration 
we  may  recall  the  leather- work,  in 
which  soft  leather  was  shaped  into 
forms  of  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
mounted  on  wood  or  wire,  and  care- 
fully varnished  witli  brown.  Theso 
mako  such  pretty  picture-frames  as 
any  boudoir  might  welcome ;  and  it 
must  be  so  very  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  give  a  drawing  of  wlych  the 
whole  thing  is  home-made.  When 
sisters  have  this  taste,  too,  it  often 
sets  brothers  carving ;  and  few 
things  are  more  a  resource,  since 
wood  exists  in  most  places  and  pen- 
knives are  perennial. 

Plant-stands  may  be  made  thus, 
very  prettily,  too  —  the  light  iron 
shapes  being  quite  concealed  by  the 
foliage ;  and  brackets,  which  are  not 
always  most  easy  to  buy  in  good 
taste,  can  often  be  made  most  ele- 
gant by  a  little  adapting  of  form 
to  the  place  th^y  aro  meant  to  fill, 
and  to  the  use  they  are  made  for. 
Tho  use  of  extremely  black  varnish 


gives  all  the  effect  of  black  oak. 
And  whun  one  hoars  quite  with 
longing  of  tho  carved  oak  brackets 
and  l)oxes  and  stands  and  what  uut 
in  Pari.s,  is  it  not  very  consoling  to 
meet  with  the  information  that  they 
aro  mostly  mafle  black? 

lUack  oak,  however,  is  perfect  to 
use  amongst  brilliant  flowers. 

Then,  for  rustic  things,  we  don't 
suppose,  of  course,  that  ladies  can 
really  carix^nter;  but  I  have  seen 
three  sticks  wired  together  merely 
— somewhat  in  camp-stool  fashion— 
and  thoy  are  cut  smooth  to  stand 
well,  and  then  they  hold  a  flower- 
ix)t,  or  ixjrhaps  a  tiny  basket,  or 
perhaps  a  tuft  of  moss,  in  which 
llowers  aro  growing.  The  sticks 
aro  varnished,  or  even  gilt  some- 
times, and  the  best  wood  to  use  for 
them  is  that  which  is  cut  from 
vines. 

Many  things  may  be  made  thus 
merely  with  copper  wire  or  with 
galvanized  zinc,  which  bends  ex- 
tremely rcadily;  and  on  beautiful 
httle  rafts  thus  formed  not  only 
many  orcliids  that  live  in  rooms 
would  grow  well,  but  also  cut 
flowers  would  last  well  laid  on  a 
bed  of  mass  in  which  a  clay  ball 
was  hidden  to  keep  the  flower-stalks 
fresh.  Many  delightful  flowers 
would  also  grow  thus  charmingly 
upon  a  mere  bed  of  moss. 

I  end,  as  I  began,  with  the  old 
'  white  work,'  which  will  be  always 
popular  because  it  has  never  yet 
been  passed  by. 

There  are  the  pretty  ombroiderios 
of  thick  braid  worked  on  net  that 
gives  almost  the  look  of  point-lace 
when  sleeves  and  collars  are  done  m 
it,  and  for  which  we  may  mako 
lovely  patterns  by  taking  the  shapes 
and  outlmes  of  small  leayes  and 
pretty  berries. 

Thero  is  the  braiding,  too,  which 
comes  in  between  large  rows  of 
open  work,  and  with  its  Vandykes 
and  scrolls  gives  the  effect  of  much 
tune  and  labour. 

And,  lastly,  thero  is  the  'old 
point ' — that  most  bewitching  work 
— a  work  which  one  feels  at  once  is 
the  top  of  the  working  scale. 

The  wide  braid  here  looped  to- 
gether over  its  blue  traced  pattern 
has  to  be  just  connected  by  moro 
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Strang  threads  at  first  These 
threads  are  then  'worked  over' 
with  strong  close  button-hole  stitch, 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with 
fimcy  stitches  like  collars.  The 
gnat  thing  of  all  in  this  work  is 
sAa/M,  or,  rather,  pattern. 

Bnt  if  people  kindly  consider  that 
all  our  best  point  comes  £rom  ex- 
clnsiYely  convent  sources,  they  will 
bogin  to  think,  perhaps,  that  designs 
wfich  one  nun  has  made  another 
woman  may  draw;  and  when  thoy 
look  at  drawings  and  photognphs 
of  old  iron  works,  and  see  Im  re- 
Tiewers  remarking  that  they  almost 
roBemble  old  point,  perhaps  it  will 
occnr  to  them  to  produce  them  in 
point 

I  beUere  that  half  the  secret  of 
the  magnificent  old  lace  has  been 
that  in  the  convents  it  had  to  be 
taken  so  often  from  splendid  metal- 
work.  There  is  something  yery  dif- 
ficult in  making  a  grand  design  for 
a  mere  piece  of  lace. 

Exceedingly  good  effects  can  be 
produced,  too,  in  mere  chain-stitch 
worked  upon  fine  net  in  a  rather 
thick  sort  of  cotton.  The  stitches 
of  course  can  be  worked  closely  in 
leaf-masses,  or  forming  any  flower 
or  initials  or  devices;  and  all  the 
pretty  initiids  that  evcffy  one  has  on 


envelopes  might  serve  another  turn 
in  maMng  enibroidery  patterns. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  point-lace, 
we  chiefly  must  seek  good  patterns ; 
and  for  those  who  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  these  correctly,  I 
must  suggest  the  aid  of  the  foreign 
writing-paper,  divided  into  small 
squares,  which  helps  much  for  pro- 
portions always.  And  of  course  it 
IS  hardly  worth  while  to  put  in  a 
reminder  also  as  to  the  black 
tracing-paper,  which  copies  on  to 
a  sheet  of  anything  laid  beneath  it 
the  lines  that  we  trace  on  the  pat- 
tern, which  lies  on  the  reversed 
black  paper.  In  the  courso  of 
foreign  tours,  and  in  most  un- 
looked-for ways,  suggestive  ideas 
will  constantiy  strike  any  one  who 
has  an  eye  for  them. 

The  chief  thing,  it  seems  to  mo, 
is  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  adapta- 
tions rather  than  things.  Things, 
of  course,  strike  one  soon  enough, 
being  iliore  themselves  in  evidence; 
but  adaptations  require  looking  for, 
and  take  rather  thought  than  eye- 
sight So  now  I  have  touched  on 
a  few  of  the  pleasantest  things  of 
this  season,  and— -if  the  Editor  lets 
me— some  day  I  wiU  hope  to  say 
more  of  them  and  of  their  succes- 
sors. 


AN  OLIJ-FASIIIO-N'ED  VALENTINE. 


OMAYDEN,  kyndlyo  looko  on  meo 
For  thys  obu  dajo  att<;  l«wto, 
Wlicnno  lyttello  byrds  (illo  happy e  bee. 

Mayo  /  not  cko  bco  biceto? 
Ono  kyndlyo  glance,  dear  ladyo  myne, 
Gnmt  mee— for  Bwc«te  Sainte  Valcntyno. 

Bryghto  ia  the  daye  wjth  thotighto  of  Sprjng, 

And  Wynter,  old  and  gray, 
Whenne  lyttello  byrds  b^yn  to  Byng, 

Begyna  to  wendo  hye  waye. 
Spryng-^me  brynga  hope,  Bwccto  ladyo  my  no, 
GJTO  mte  Bome— for  Sainta  Valentyno. 

The  prettyo  flovers  wylle  soone  appear 

In  everye  fielde  and  grove, 
Prymrose  and  violet  wylio  be  here 

To  Bpeake  to  ns  of  lore. 
Then  at  thys  tyme,  0  ladye  myne. 
Lots  m«e— for  aweete  Sainte  Taleutyno! 
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JUST   AS  IT  HAPPENED: 
9  Cale  of  CtDO  WHltntinti. 


THE  FIRST. 


IT  was  not  a  genial  February  in 
the  country;  perhaps  not  yery 
genial  in  town  either,  but  then  to 
town-bred  people  the  oountry  in  duU 
weather  is  absolutely  intolerabla 

80  at  least  it  appeared  to  the 
yoong  lady  wbo  sat,  this  eve  of 
Saint  Valentine,  on  a  couch  of  crim- 
son Yelvet,  by  the  fireside,  and 
cotmted  tiie  days  until  her  oountry 
Tisit  should  be  oyer.  '  Better  a  Lon- 
don fog  than  this  eternal  mist  and 
dijzzle,'  was  her  yerdict,  as  she 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  'In  the  country  one  should 
hare  sunshine  and  green  fields,  way- 
ing  trees,  summer  flowers,  and  sing- 
ing birds,  whereas  to  look  out 
hero-       ' 

The  solitary  brown  leaf  she  had 
been  watching  on  its  bare  branch 
swirled  round  in  a  sudden  blast  of 
wind  and  rain-drops,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

'Die  there!'  said  the  girl,  shiyer- 
ing;  'the  fittest  thing  to  do  such 
days  88  this.  I  wonder  where  eyery- 
body  is.' 

She  turned  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  rosy  urchin  of  some  fiye 
winters  bounded  towards  her  and 
clutched  the  delicate  folds  of  her 
evening  dress  in  his  sturdy  fists. 

'Ahorse,  a  horse  I'  sang  out  the 
nrchin.  '  Aunt  Milly's  a  horse  I— 
my  horse— gee!' 

But  the  moment  was  unpropi- 
tious.  Aunt  Milly  only  extricated 
her  dress  and  put  the  rebel  fingers 
adde. 

'Carl,  Where's  manuna?' 

'  Don't  know.  Making  Bertie  say 
his  prayers.' 

A  slight  curl  stole  to  the  young 
lady's  lips  as  she  went  back  to  the 
firo  and  sat  down  again  on  the  couch 
of  crimson  yelyet  Making  Bertie 
say  his  nrayers!  In  other  words, 
patting  him  to  bed.  So  that  was 
what  her  sister-in-law  did  in  the 
oountry  by  way  of  relieying  its 
monotony —made  herself  into  a 
nursery-maid. 


She  gaye  an  instinctiye  glance 
round  me  room  in  which  she  sat, 
and  in  which  every  article  was  a 
standing  witness  to  wealth  and 
taste,  a  standing  protest  against  the 
dull  weariness  which  oppressed  her. 
What  business  had  the  mistress  of 
such  a  house  as  this  to  make  a 
nursery-maid  of  herself?  Was  it 
expected  that  all  vnves  and  mothers 
in  the  country  should  do  so;  and 
why?  Her  eyes,  travelling  ^!adu- 
ally  from  curtain  to  pictiue,  from 
picture  to  table  and  couch,  fell  upon 
Master  Carl  rolling  himself  from 
side  to  side  on  the  rug  at  her  feet 
lie  stopped  rolling  when  he  saw 
her  looK  at  him.  He  got  up,  put 
his  chubby  little  fist  once  again  on 
her  light  dress,  and  stured  up  at 
her,  grinning. 

'  Nurse  says  if  we  say  our  prayers 
we  shall  go  to  heaven,  but  I  don't 
want  to  go.' 

'Don't  you?' 

'  No ;  not  till  I've  worn  this  new 
frock  a  bit.  Doesn't  it  look  nice? 
And  I've  got  a  watch,  only  it  won't 
tick;  and  a  trumpet;  and  I  shall 
have  a  valentine  to-morrow;  shall 
you?' 

'  No.  Hush,  Carl,'  said  MilUcent, 
peremptorily,  'what  was  that?' 

She  had  heard  the  drive  gate 
swing  backwards  and  forwards  vnth 
a  click  each  time  the  fastening 
failed  to  catch  in  passing,  and  now 
she  saw  a  gentleman's  hat  above  the 
shrubs,  and  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  she  knew  who  the  owner  of  it 
was. 

For  one  moment  she  bent  her 
head  down  towards  the  fire  and  a 
softened  expression  came  oyer  her 
fisuse.  A  little  while  ago  she  would 
have  hailed  the  coming  of  this  visi- 
tor— any  visitor— as  a  blessed  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  day,  but 
now 

'Well,'  she  said,  sighing,  'it will 
be  a  chance  at  least.' 

When  she  raised  her  head  all  trace 
of  the   momentary  softening  had 
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passwl  away,  and  thoro  was  notliing 
but  licr  usual  look  of  cold  indifff  r- 
enco.  She  rose  to  greet  the  visitor 
when  ho  came  in ;  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  him  in  a  regal  sort  of  way, 
aud  seated  herself  witli  an  air  that 
graciously  permitto<l  him  to  sit  also 
in  her  presence. 

•A  dull  day,  Mr.  Stuart;  as  all 
days  seem  to  be  here,  at  this  season.' 

I^lr.  Stuart  responded.  If  ho  had 
noticed  her  air  he  did  not  seem  to 
fc^I  it  Carl  was  already  at  his 
kn(!0,  and  his  broad  white  hand 
stroked  Carl's  yellow  curls  and  kept 
the  l)oy  quiet.  On  one  of  the  fingers 
of  that  hand  a  diamond  ghttered, 
and  Millicent  noticed  that  the  hand, 
considering  that  it  belonged  to  a 
country  gentleman  and  a  sports- 
man, was  very  white.  She  thought 
too,  as  she  had  thought  before,  that 
if  no  one  could  ix)ssibly  call  ^Mr. 
Stuart  a  handsome  man,  neither 
could  any  one  honestly  call  him 
ugly.  Ho  was  not  old,  nor,  seeing 
that  he  was  past  thirty,  very  young. 
He  had  a  square  white  forehead, 
black  hair  and  whiskers,  a  pair  of 
eyes  whose  keen,  steady  light  soft- 
ened wonderfully  when  he  spoke, 
and  a  smile  which  Millicent  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  made  him 
look  almost  handsome. 

'  Your  visit  is  drawing  to  a  close?' 
said  Mr.  Stuaxt,  interrogatively. 

'  Yes,  I  go  to  town  next  week.' 

'  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you.' 

Mr.  Stuart  had  looked  at  her 
while  he  spoke,  but  afterwards  he 
turned  away  and  stroked  Carl's  hair 
absently.  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
faint  tinge  that  had  risen  over  her 
face  was  only  the  reflection  of  the 
firehght,  or  perhaps  it  was  so  faint 
as  to  be  insignificant;  anyhow,  he 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  made  his 
first  throw  and  discovered  a  blank. 

'Sir  George  and  Lady  Bochelle 
do  not  accompany  yon,  I  think  ?' 

'  My  brother  takes  me  to  town,  of 
course,  but  he  will  not  remain.  I 
believe  Lady  Bochelle  is  in  the 
nursery.  I  will  let  her  know  you 
ai6  here.' 

She  looked  towards  a  crimson 
tassel  which  hnng  near  the  gentle- 
man's hand,  and  Mr.  Stuart  got  up, 
but  not  to  ring  the  bell.  He  only 
required,  it  seemed,   a  change  of 


iv>^ture,  for  ho  stood  with  one  hand 
on  tlie  mantelpiece,  and  said  curtly, 
*  Pray  don't.  I  would  not  disturb 
her  on  any  accoimt.  I  came  to  bid 
you  good-bye.' 

Something  which  Millicent  would 
liavo  scorned  to  think  was  disap- 
ix)intment    crept  over  her  at  the 
words.     There  he  stood,  a  stem, 
strong   man,  an   obscure   country 
squire,  over  thirty,  with  not  even  a 
handsome  face  to  reconmiend  hhn ; 
courteous,  indeed,  but  not  with  the 
insidious,    flattering    courtesy    to 
which    she    was    accustomed;    a 
rugged  figure  enough  in  all  con-  ^ 
science  for  a  foreground,  and  yet ' 
she  could  not  help  a  little  absurd 
feeling  of  regret  at  the  thought  of 
saying  good-bye  to  him.    It  was 
very  odd,  it  was  utterly  unaccount- 
able and  preposterous.    A  man  who 
would  not  even  recognize  the  name 
of  the  composer  whose  new  opera 
was  shortly  to  startle  the  world  into 
one  great  diapason  of  praise;  who 
would  probably  confuse  Meyerbeer 
with  Verdi,  and  Alboni  with  Grisi ; 
who  sang  only  simple  ballads  in  a 
very  fair  tenor,  and  knew  nothing 
at  all    about    his    own    'register.' 
Neither   would  any  of   the   great 
names  of  Tybumia  have  produced  an 
impression  upon  him.    To  all  that 
went  on  in  the  world — her  world— 
he  was,  she  considered,    culjyably 
indifferent;    what  then  was  there 
about  him  which  roused  her  interest 
in  spite  of  herself?    She  could  not 
tell.    She  wondered  why,  if  he  had 
only  come  to  say  good-bye,  he  did 
not  say  it  and  go ;  why  he  chose  to 
stand  up  there  instead  of  sitting 
down;   why  there  was  something 
about  him  to-night  stranger  than 
usual,  something  which  communi- 
cated to  her  an  odd  sensation  of 
excitement  and  apprehension.    She 
began  to  lose  her  cool  com])osuro 
and  indifference,  to  tremble  a  little, 
to  feel  a  httle  nervous  and  uneasy. 

'You  dislike  the  country,  then,' 
said  Mr.  Stuart,  in  a  tone  of  specu- 
lative deHberation.  'You  really 
think  that  with  all  its  glories  of 
sonuner  sun  and  winter  hearth,  it 
has  nothing  to  ofier  which  you 
would  accept;  that  an  existence  in 
it  would  be  simply  InBapportablo 
uncler  any  circumstances  r 
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HfllioentheBitated.  Other  glorieSi 
daizling  ^th  ItunuiooB  appuanoGB, 
q)leDdid  in  the  whirl  that  left  no 
time  £9r  thought  or  dnlness  rose  up 
and  hid  those  simpler  ones,  but 
somehow  she  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  BO. 

'You  speak  so  seriouslyj  Mr. 
Stnart' 

'  I  feel  serious.  I  am  more  serious 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life/ 

'  My  brother  is  happy  here/  said 
Millioent, '  and  his  wife  too.  I  sup- 
foee  if  people  have  homes  and  home 
mtBTBsts  and  pursuits  like  theirs, 
they  may  be  happy  in  the  country.' 

'Miilioent!' 

The  sudden  glow  which  lighted 
np  his  eyes  and  face  as  ho  turned 
towards  her  startled  Miss  Boohelle 
into  a  gesture  which  however  would 
not  have  stopped  him  but  for  an- 
other interruption  from  the  noisy 
lips  of  Master  GarL 

'I  shall  have  a  valentine  to-mor« 
low/  shouted  the  boy.  '  And  Aunt 
Milly  won*t  She  said  so.  She's 
got  nobody  to  send  her  valentineSi 
and  I  have.' 

Mr.  Stuart  caught  him  by  the 
ann  and  swung  him  round. 

'  Your  aunt  thinks  valentines  are 
only  for  children,  eh  Carl?  And 
Valentine's  Day  is  vulgar,  out  of 
^te?    Ask  her?' 

'I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort/ 
said  Millicent  '  £ut  of  course  it  is 
out  of  date.' 

'  Nevertiieless  we  will  honour  it 
as  we  do  other  institutions,  for  its 
antiquity.  I  have  an  immense  re- 
spect for  it;  and  the  village  people 
think  that  any  enterprise  begun  on 
Valentine's  Day  is  certain  to  be 
lucky.  And  now.  Miss  Bochelle,  I 
^rill  wish  you  good  evening.' 

'Good-bye/  responded  Millicent. 

Mr.  8tuurt  heard  the  emphasis  on 
the  words,  and  smiled.  He  went 
away  with  that  half  smile  still  on 
his  lips,  and  Millicent  got  up  and 
watched  his  dark  figure  as  mr  as 
she  could  see  it,  which  was  not  fiur. 
For  night  was  dosing  in,  the  bare 
branches  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  Bolenm  black  mat  against  the 
1^-colonred  sky  behind,  and  the 
nin  dripped  from  them. 

What  did  he  mean?  Why  had 
be  said  that  one  word,  and  then 


broken  off  so  suddenly  ?  And  what 
was  he  going  to  do?  Above  all, 
what  did  it  signify  to  her  about  him 
and  his  doings? 

She  listened  to  the  wind  moaning 
feebly  amongst  the  trees,  and  the 
sullen  beat  of  the  rain-drops  on  the 
stone  terrace ;  and  asked  herself  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  drag  on  such 
an  existence  as  this,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  as  her  sister- 
in-law  did. 

'No/  said  Millicent;  'I  couldn't 
do  it ;  nothing  should  induce  me  to 
doit' 

She  was  ^lad  when  the  servants 
brought  in  hghts  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains, and  Sir  George,  her  brother, 
came  and  took  her  down  to  dinner, 
his  wife  following  with  Master  Carl, 
who  had  absolutely  refused  to  go  to 
bed  before  the  dessert  appeared. 

Even  dinner  was  a  little  change— 
a  little  something  to  do  and  to  talk 
about.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
that  this  perpetual  dreariness  was 
wrong ;  that  she  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  occupy  herself,  as  other 
people  did,  instead  of  hankering 
after  the  round  of  gaieties  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge; 
but  knowing  a  thing  to  be  wrong  is 
very  different  from  knowing  how  to 
remedy  it,  or  even  wishing  to  do 

BO. 

And  Millicent  went  to  bed  that 
night  to  dream  horrible  dreams  of 
being  shut  up  in  dismal  country 
houses  with  stone  torraces  in  front, 
and  bare  melancholy  branches,  from 
which  rain  drop^ped  incessantly. 

In  the  morning  when  she  drew 
aside  the  curtain  all  was  fair.  The 
sun  shone,  the  birds  were  singing ; 
the  great  lumbering  fog  had  lifted 
itself  away ;  and  up  above  her  thero 
was  the  blue  si^  with  tiny  flecks  of 
whito  dancing  over  it  like  the  petals 
of  a  shaken  rose.  Millicent  opened 
the  window  and  leaned  out,  confess- 
ing to  herself  that  it  was  very  fair. 
But  what  of  that?  To-morrow  the 
fog  might  come  back  again;  and 
even  if  it  did  not,  fine  weather  was 
a  poor  thing  for  happiness  to  depend 
upon. 

Glamorous  voices  reached  her  ear 
as  she  went  down  stairs ;  a  patter  of 
tiny  feet  along  the  hall,  rosy  lips 
upturned   to  kiss  her,  fiit  hands 
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thrust  out  in  riotous  glee  to  display 
the  treasures  of  the  letter^bag. 

*My  valentine  I'  screamed  Carl. 
'Look  at  mine  first  Never  mind 
Bertie's ;  mine's  the  best ;  all  roses 
and  paint;  [and  little  boys  with 
wings,  and  cheeks  Hke  blowing  a 
trumpet' 

'And  mine's  nicer/  vociferated 
the  other  nephew.  '  Come  on,  come 
on !  papa 's  got  one  for  you,  too — ^he 
said  so.  A  valentine  for  Aunt 
Milly!' 

She  went  on  into  the  breakfast-room 
with  the  two  children  clinging  to 
her.  .  She  looked  at  the  letter  lying 
besido^iher  plate,  and  felt  all  at  once, 
with  a  great  pang  of  sorrow,  and 
shame,  and  anger — 'I  know  from 
whom  it  comes,  and  what  is  in  it' 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  f]x>m  his 
own  letters,  and  said,  '  Gkxxl  morn- 
ing;' Lady  Eochelle  gave  her  the 
usual  kiss ;  and  the  children  buzzed 
round  her  like  bees,  eager  to  poimce 
upon  the  supposed  honey  in  that  en- 
velope and  criticise  it. 

'  It 's  not  as  good  as  mine,  I  know,' 
said  Carl,  eyeing  it  jealously.  '  Why, 
she  hasn't  opened  it !  She's  put  it 
in  her  pocket !  Mamma,  Aimt  Milly 
won't  open  her  valentine.' 

Then  Sir  George  called  them  off, 
and  said,  looking  at  his  sister,  'I 
met  Archie  Stuart  last  night  at  the 
gate.  He  comes  here  rather  often, 
doesn't  he?' 

To  which  Lady  Rochelle  re- 
sponded, '  Was  he  here  last  night? 
I  didn't  see  him.' 

'  He  stayed  just  ten  minutes,'  said 
Millicent,  shortly,  'and  came,  I 
should  think,  partly  to  play  with 
Carl,  for  that  weus  what  he  did  most 
of  the  time.' 

And  then  she  made  her  escape  to 
open  that  valentine,  which  was  in- 
deed not  so  good  as  Carl's,  inasmuch 
as  whilst  ms  had  produced  only 
noisy  glee,  a  few  bitter  remorseful 
tears  rose,  against  her  will,  to  Milli- 
cenf  s  eyes,  as  she  read  what  Archie 
Stuart  had  to  say. 

'  His  wife !    Oh,  never,  never  1' 

She  folded  the  letter  and  leaned 
again  out  of  the  window ;  but  not  to 
look  at  any  real  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. Instead  of  it  she  saw  a  house 
of  many  gables,  standing  in  its  own 
grounds.    She  looked  in  at  the  win- 


dows upon  a  room  warm  with  ruddy 
light  and  flowing  drapery;  but 
silent,  dull — unutterably.  A  solitary 
figure  walked  up  and  down  from 
fire  to  window  and  wrung  its  hands. 
That  was  herself.  Below  rose  up 
smoke  from  other  houses  and  many 
cottages;  and  amongst  them  stood 
the  tower  of  the  vilk^  church.  She 
turned  from  the  prospect,  and  it 
vanished.  Millicent  Eochelle  was 
herself  again,  instead  of  that  solitary 
ffllent  figure,  watching  in  vain  for  an 
absent  husband. 

'  I  could  not  do  it,'  she  repeated. 
'  I  am  not  mad  enough  to  care  for 
him ;  it  is  fancy  only — sorrow  that 
he  shoidd  be  hurt  through  my 
means.  Oh,  if  I  were  back  in  town 
out  of  it  all !' 

She  could  not  do  it  Even  for 
such  love  as  that  which  ho  told  so 
quietly,  but  which  she  felt  in  every 
tiirob  of  her  heart  to  be  so  true  and 
tender,  was  it  not  possible  for  her  to 
give  up  the  other  glories  calling  to 
her  from  afar,  with  music  sweet  but 
hollow  ? 

Archie  Stuart— No. 


THE  SECOND. 

Pass  on  summer  and  winter,  snow 
and  sunbeams.  Cut  away  five  years 
more  from  the  life  of  tho  old  man, 
Time.  He  was  grey  when  we  were 
boys;  and  the  five  years  alter  us, 
but  he  looks  little  changed,  we 
think. 

Millicent  Bochelle  had  come  down 
again  after  this  long  interval  to  pay 
a  visit  at  her  brother's  house.  She 
had  been  tiiere  some  weeks — for  this 
was  agam  the  eve  of  St  Valentino ; 
she  sat  in  her  old  seat  by  the  fire, 
and  Archie  Stuart  stood  opposite  to 
her;  but  scant  words  and  distant 
courtesy  had  passed  between  them, 
and  he  was  not  talking  to  her.  He 
was  going  to  take  the  boys— those 
dreadfiil  creatures  into  which  Carl 
and  Bertie  had  developed— ^to  a 
merrymaking  specially  got  up  for 
such  creatures ;  and  they  were  sit- 
ting uneasily  on  chairs,  alternately 
reminding  Mr.  Stuart  that  they  were 
ready,  and  sparring  at  each  other. 
For  Bertie  had  ventured  to  intro- 
duce the  word  valentine^  upon  which 
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Oarl  grew  led,  and  ejaculated, 
'Pshaw!  Talenti'nefl  are  for  girl&r  I 
might  iend  one,  for  a  lark ;  but  as  to 
hftTing  one  sent  to  me— -I  shouldn't 
take  it  in.' 

'Bat  you  know,  GarV  .insisted 
Bertie, '  tiiat  last  year  you ^ 

Mr.  Carl  looked  straight  at  his 
brother,  [thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  uttered  an  emphatic 
mooa^Uable,  *Pig!' 

Ur.  Stoart  took  uo  notice  of  them. 
A  little  girl  had  crept  up  to  him, 
and  he  was  pkying  with  golden 
cnrls  something  like  Carl's  present 
furze  hush  had  been  five  years  ago. 
He  was  but  little  altered.  The  years 
that  had  swept  like  a  hurricane  oyer 
Millioent  seemed  scarcely  to  haye 
touched  him.  Only  in  one  thing  he 
^aa  changed.  He  saw  in  her  simply 
her  brother's  guest,  to  be  treated 
with  all  due  deference  and  courtegy 
—nothing  more. 

She  sat  on  quietly,  speaking  if 
fihe  was  spoken  to,  but  rousing  her- 
self with  apparent  difficulty :  and 
the  shadows  deepened  oyer  her  &ce 
as  the  fire  fell  lower.  They  knew 
nothing  of  each  other's  thoughts — 
these  two,  who  had  once  been  drawn 
so  closely  toother.  Th^  only  saw 
the  cold  outfiLde — ^the  chilly  formal- 
isms, the  studied  politenesses.  At 
least  80  each  belieyed  of  the  other. 

Lady  Bochelle  came  in,  dressed  to 
go  to  a  dinner-party,  and  Sir  George 
was  heard  in  the  hall  giying  orders 
oooceming  the  carriage. 

'It  is  so  kind  of  you  toftdre 
charge  of  them,'  said  Lady  Bochelle, 
shaking  hands  with  Archie.  'But 
are  yon  sore  we  shall  notyictimize 
you?  Boys,  you  must  be  yery  good, 
and  remember,  Carl,  no  roughness.' 

'AU  light,  mother,'  responded 
Mr.  Oarl,  already  dropping  '  mam- 
ma' as  unmanly. 

'  The  carriage  is  ready,'  said  Lady 
Bochelle.  '  They  shall  set  you 
down,  and  come  back  for  us.' 

Then  Archibald  Stuart  moyed.  A 
little  roasm  of  irresolution  shook 
him.  His  heart  ached  with  this  icy 
shadow  that  had  come  between  him* 
self  and  Millicent  Surely  it  need 
not  be  so.  He  looked  at  her,' wishing 
to  take  her  hand,  as  he  used  to  do. 
She  might  haye  read  the  wish  in  his 
psined,  .wistfol  &oe.    Periiaps  she 


did  not  dare  to  look  at  his  hco  at 
all.  Anyhow,  nothing  but  a  yery 
graye  and  formal  bow  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  he  was  gone. 

Then  Millicent  became  aware  that 
Lady  Bochelle  was  looking  at  her 
with  an  air  of  bewilderment  and 
dismay. 

'Why,  Milly!  not  dressed!  Bo 
you  know  how  late  we  are  already?' 

'  Tou  must  spare  me  the  party,' 
replied  Millioent  'I  shall  stay  at 
home.' 

'  At  home  I  not  going!  But,  my 
dear,  I  can't * 

'  Yes  you  can.  I  neyer  meant  to 
go.    I  hate  ii' 

'Hate  what  ?* 

*  Dinner  parties.' 

Lady  Bochelle  smoothed  down  the 
fingers  of  her  white  gloyes  medita- 
tiyely. 

'George!'  she  called  out,  'Milly 
says  she  won't  go.' 

The  baronet  came  in,  and  Milli- 
cent put  up  her  two  hands  to  ward 
ofi"  his  remonstrances. 

'  You  used  to  scold  me  for  being 
dissipated,  George.  Let  me  alone, 
now;  I'm  tired.' 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  and  said, 
'  Hem !'  then  he  gaye  lus  arm  to  his 
wife,  and  they  went  away. 

At  last  she  was  alone,  and  the 
fire  leaped  up  and  nodded  to  her; 
but  the  bundi  of  early  snowdrop 
which  Archie  Stuart  had  brought 
hung  their  heads  and  drooped.  He 
had  not  been  thinking  of  her  when 
he  brought  them ;  why  had  he  left 
them  behind  him?  She  had  a  yague 
sentiment  of  pity  for  them,  as  though 
they  had  be^  sentient  beings,  and 
could  feel  the  neglect  that  left  them 
to  die  in  the  hot  room,  uncared  for. 
And  though  Archie  Stuart  was  gone, 
she  hardly  seemed  to  be  rid  of  him. 
How  many  lips  had  spoken  to  her 
of  loye  since  he  stood  there  fiye 
years  ago,  uttering  her  name  and 
checking  himself?  And  what  was 
the  wor&  of  all  the  honeyed  speeches 
and  stiffly  eh'gible  proposals,  hacked 
by  the  arguments  of  her  aunt  and 
chaperone,  beside  the  worn  old 
valentine  with  which  in  her  incon- 
sistency she  had  neyer  parted? 

She  had  got  to  go  back  into  the 
great  world,  and  drop  the  cnrtain 
agam  oyer  this  bit  of  quiet  starlight. 
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Jv^i  as  it  haj^fenrd  : 


to  drive  about  in  tlio  Parks,  to  leave 
cards  and  mossfipes,  to  write  scented 
noU^s  full  of  polite  shams,  to  dress, 
and  dine,  and  dance,  to  rusli  from 
house  to  house,  from  one  IVte  to 
another,  from  soiree  musical e  to  con- 
vei"saziono,  where  the  talk  rattled  in 
lier  ears  like  dry  old  bones,  and  the 
society  was  a  strange  medley  of 
scientific  gentlemanly  ladies,  lady- 
like young  g(»ntlemen,  and  fresh 
yoimg  girls  in  the  bloom  of  their 
first  season;  to  sleep  a  miserable 
broken  sleep  when  the  red  of  dawn 
l)egan  to  i)aint  the  sky,  and  rise  at 
noon,  forlorn  and  jaded,  to  begin 
afresh  the  yesterclay's  mill-wheel 
round. 

She  felt  very  dreary  as  she  thought 
of  all  this  now.  She  was  no  longer 
yoimg  to  CD  joy  it;  elasticity  and 
youthful  energy  had  fled.  She 
shrank  back  in  the  comer  of  the 
couch,  and  thought,  with  a  sob 
in  her  throat,  that  it  would  Ix) 
pleasant  to  stay  there;  never  to 
spefik  to  any  one  again ;  never  to  go 
back  into  the  whirl  whose  memory 
made  her  brain  ache  and  throb  in 
this  silent  room ;  never  to  feel  tho 
sting  of  loneliness  again ;  never  to 
wonder  with  a  hopeless  questioning 
whether  life  might  not  have  been 
different  if,  five  years  ago,  she  had 
acted  differently :  not  exactly  to  die 
there,  that  was  too  terrible,  but 
to  fall  into  tho  haziness  of  quiet 
rest. 

Thiougbout  these  years  a  strange, 
remorseful  consciousness  had  haunt- 
ed her— a  tiny  silent  picture.  It 
was  this:  An  open  window,  and 
birds  singing  in  the  fickle  Febnuiry 
sunshine;  a  sky  all  flecked  with 
white,  and  a  face  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  but  seeing  not  so  much  the 
sky  or  the  sunshine  as  the  offer  of  a 
man's  heart— a  deep  and  tender  lovo 
wliich  would  have  folded  its  warm 
light  about  the  life  that  was  so  de- 
solate 'now.  Nobody  wanted  her. 
No  soul  on  earth  sent  forth  a  tender 
thought  to  her,  absent  or  present ; 
no  soul  on  earth  was  the  better  or 
happier  for  her  existence.  Must  it 
go  on  thus  to  the  end  ?  The  thought 
was  very  bitter  to  her.  Her  heart 
was  full  of  vain  yearnings  after 
peace ;  and  the  ghtter  of  that  far-off 
world  to  whioh  sha  must  retain  was 


as  dreadful  now  as  it  had  formerly 
Ix-en  fascinating. 

*  1  should  like  to  do  a  little  gocxl 
l>of()re  1  die,'  mused  Milhcent  '1 
should  like  to  1x3  of  some  httle  use 
somewhere.' 

She  went  to  the  table  and  took  up 
the  droo])ing  snowdrops. 

*  They  are  djing  here :  he  will 
never  loiow  if  I  take  them.* 

And  them  some  sudden  associa- 
tion stung  her,  and  she  threw  them 
down  and  covered  her  face. 

*Too  late,  too  late!  I  did  love 
him  all  tho  while ;  but  I  loved  my- 
self better.' 

It  had  taken  her  five  years  to  find 
that  out,  and  she  had  never  confessed 
it  until  to-night.  She  would  have 
recalled  the  confession  then,  if  it  luul 
been)  possible.  She  roused  herself, 
and  assumed  involuntarily  some 
little  of  that  regal  air  with  which 
she  had  once  looked  down  upon 
Apchie  Stuart.  In  passing  the  piano 
she  struck  a  few  desultory  chorda ; 
and  then,  as  her  fingers  wandcrctl 
over  them,  tho  notes  formed  them- 
selves into  a  symphony,  an  air, 
finally  an  accompaniment  to  the  olil 
Scotch  ballad — 

*  Douglass,  temler  and  true.* 

By-and-by  she  began  to  sing  tho 
words  softly,  losing  in  them  all 
thought  of  the  present  and  the 
waning  night 

A  shadow  fell  upon  tho  distant 
wall  from  the  doorway,  but  she  did 
not*  see  it.  When  the  last  tremulous 
notes  of  tho  song  .died  away  it  va- 
nished ;  there  came  a  rush^of  noisy 
feet  along  the  corridor,  and  the  boys 
were  shouting  their  adventures  into 
Aunt  Millicent's  ear,  caoh  straggling 
to  be  first  and  loudest. 

'And  I  got  a  fiddle  for  my  prize,' 
cried  Carl.  '  It  only  cost  sixpenoe ; 
l^ut  it  makes  a  jolly  squeak.  I  meant 
to  play  all  up  the  stairs,  only  Mr. 
8tuart  wouldn't  let  me  because  you 
were  singing.  He  listened  at  tho 
door,  and  made  us  keep  qniet  1 
did  call  him  a  sneak,  but  he  went 
away  and  never  said  a  word  to  us. 
Aunt  Milly,  how  white  you  are! 
And  what  a  jolly  muff  to  stop  hero 
all  by  yourself  instead  of  going  with 
mamma  I  Why,  a  dinner  party 's 
better  than  nothing,  if  it  t«  a  bit  slow.' 


A  Tede  of  Two  Vaienlinet. 


'Do  yon  hear  that  clock?  Bud 
uniicent  'Be  off,  bojs.  Good 
night' 

But  Archie  Stiurt  vent  down  the 
EiiTel  sweep  with  a  light  in  hie  070 
and  B  veiBO  of  a  song  on  his  lipe. 

'Could  ji  come  Inck  to  me,  Dongliua, 

Douglan, 
Back  Tith  tliB  fonn  tnd  the  ftca  Uut  I 

1  would  be  to  &itlifa],  lo  loriDj,  Doug- 

DongUM,  Under  lod  tmo.' 

Acd  iifl  leaned  over  the  gate  in  the 
i[i»)n%ht  to  look  at  those  windows 
nben  the  light  shone  dark  rod 
tiuDngh  the  curtains,  his  heart  full 
of  the  singer  of  Uie  song,  and  hope. 
In  the  morning  the  sunbeams  fell 
TOrm  upon  the  window  of  Millicenf  a 
toom,  but  she  never  heeded  them. 
The;  wero  but  a  type  of  that  other 
snn^e  which  OM  come  to  melt 
nwB;  the  ice  from  her  path.  She 
na  leaning  down  oTei  a  little  table 
beside  the  window,  and  on  it  there 
bf  open  what  Carl  would  have 
<:alled  a  valentdna  The  tears  that 
loee  to  her  ojes  were  no  longer 
tttnst  hack  in  bitter  self-humiliation 
^  pride ;  they  fell  gently  upon  the 
old  valentine  and  the  new  one.  She 
itaa  so  happy  that  she  could  only 
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piesa  her  hands  over  her  heart,  and 
say,  '  I  don't  dsBerre  it ;  Idontde- 
Berreit.'oB  she.wrotelthe  single  word 
for  whioh  he  asked,  in  answer — 
'Come.' 

Here  was  stnne  one  who  wanted 
her,  who  might  yet  be  happier  for 
her  ozistenoe;  above  all,  some  one 
who  loved  her,  whom  she  loved. 

Below  in  the  village  there  roee  up 
the  smoke  of  many  cottages;  and 
the  church  tower  reared  itself 
amongst  them  in  eilent  solid  dull- 
ness; but  a  wonderful  light  had 
come  over  the  world,  and  Uie  very 
cottages  glittered  in  it  The  boro 
trees  were  no  longer  bleak,  tho  few 
brown  leovos  no  loiter  melancholy ; 
all  were  units  of  a  <marmed  whole. 

Sir  George  Rochelle  stood  at  the 
drawing-room  window  that  evening, 
and  saw  Archie  Stuart  in  tho  shrub- 
bery with  Millioent  He  called  to 
his  wife  to '  look  there.' 

'I  thought  she  vraa  trifling  with 
him,'  said  Sir  Qeorge ;  '  but  it  isn't 
BO,  is  it  ?' 

lady  Eochelle  saw  Archie  Stnart 
tum  to  dtaw  Millioent's  shawl  closer 
over  her  chest,  and  she  smiled,  and 
.  said,  '  Come  away ;  how  would  you 
have  liked  to'  be  watched?  No, 
thera  is  no  trifling  there.  May  they 
be  OS  happy  as  we  are !' 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  IN  LEAP  TEAR. 

A  SOLEMN  WARSIxn  TO  SINGLI!  MKN. 
{lUmlmted  bij  •  Phi!.') 


BACIIELOES  all,  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  bewaro! 
This  year  is  Leap  Year :  the  ladies  may  cheoae ! 
How  then  you  got  in  the  fiiir  sex's  way  bewaro, 
Or  both  your  hearts  and  your  freedom  you'll  lose. 


Curly,  or  straight  tresses, 
Fond  hearts,  or  ttaitreeses, 

Short  onei)  or  toll ; 
Elderly— youthful , 
Deceitful  or  truthful, 
TTnfeetiDg  or  ruthfnl, 

Bevare  of  them  all ! 

TheiiB  is  tbo  queetion  this  year ;  and  for  popping  it. 

No  opportnnity  will  they  omit. 
They  may  propose ;  and  you're  no  ohanoo  of  stopping  it ; 
'  Please  ask  mamma '  does  not  answer  a  bit. 
They'll  grant  no  tmoee. 
Delays,  or  oicnsea ; 
BeBiBtance  no  nae  is 

To  Leap  Yoar'e  niad  &oak, 
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LKAP-YEAB. 


ata"A.  Bflraui  Wwnlni  to  Bfngl*  U« 
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That  one  chance  of  Hymen 
For  nervous  and  shy  men, 
(The  girls  can't  think  why  men 

Are  fiightened  to  speak). 

As  for  myself;  I  am  terrified  awfully — 

'  No '  to  a  woman  ne'er  yet  have  I  said, 
So  mn  a  great  risk  -of  behaving  unlawfully — 
Manying  all  who  may  ask  me  to  wed. 
In  fear,  dash  my  wig,  am  I 
Standing  of  bigamy ; 
Not  to  say  trigamy 

Twenty  times  o'er. 
There  is  no  hope  escape  of ; 
I'm  in  for  the  scrape  of 
My  &te,  in  the  shape  of 

The  year  sixty-four. 

Then  bachelors  all,  be  advised  and  take  warning. 

There's  a  great  deal  more  danger  than  many  suppose 
Who  are  treating  my  sad  admonition  with  scorning, 
And  make  bosom  friends  of  their  poor  bosoms'  foes. 
Of  their  dreams  they  will  wake  out 
And  find  the  mistake  out, 
When  the  fair  ones  they  break  out 

On  Valentine's  Day. 
And  kneeling  before  us 
Declare  tibey  adore  us 
And  sing  in  a  chorus — 

'Be  mine,  love,  I  pray !' 

This  petticoat  government's  acts  will  be  terrible, 

Over  our  heuis  most  tyrannic  in  sway ; 
XUngs  for  all  fingers,  and  rings  for  each  merry  bell. 
Their  laws  insist  on  for  Valentine's  Day. 
For  there's  no  need  for  angling — 
To  set  the  bells  jangling — 
For  white  favours  dangling. 

For  bridesmaids  a  score ; 
For  white  orange  flowers. 
And  weddings  and  dowers. 
Since  they  hold  full  powers, 

Leap  Tear,  sixty-four. 
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A  CHAT  ABODT  VALENTISES. 
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0  one  S0CIU3  to  know  at  wLst 
period  the  "Postman's  Knock' 
—that  pecaliarly  decisive  kind  of 
'  rapping  '—began  to  be  Bpocinlly 
heard  on  St.  Aftlentine'a  Day.  Two 
or  three  quidnuncs  hare  propounded 
this  question,  to  be  answered  by 
other  quidnuncs ;  but  ttao  onewer 
has  not  yet  come.  As  to  the  worthy 
saint  himself,  who  lived  nxtcun  hun- 
dred yeaiB  ago,  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  nnconscioUB  originator  of  a 
system  which  has  culroinat«nl  in  tho 
sending  of  anonymons  lore-letters 
(sincere  or  satirical,  as  the  case  may 
be)  on  the  14th  of  February.  At 
Borne,  long  before  the  Christian 
Era,  there  was  a  festival  about  tho 
middle  of  February,  during  which 
the  written  names  of  young  wo- 
men were  put  into  a  box,  and 
drawn  ont  by  the  young  men  pre- 
sent, as  a  prelmiiijftry  to  a  sort  of 
chance  lovo-making.  The  Christian 
prieste   in  later  ages,  willing  to 


divert  the  thoughts  of  the  'i»opk 
into  a  different  direction,  substitulc'l 
the  names  of  saints  for  thoee  ot 
young  women ;  but  the  people,  find- 
ing this  not  half  so  exhilarating, 
reveri»d  to  their  old  practice.  And 
so  it  gradually  came  about  that,  ou 
or  near  tho  Feast  of  St  Valentine, 
young  persons  were  accustomed  to 
select  their  lovers  and  mistresses  by 
a  sort  of  lot  or  chance.  In  mora 
recent  times  the  custom  spread  to 
other  countries,  modified  in  its  de- 
tails. We  learn  from  Chamhere'R 
'  Book  of  Days  '^a  storohouso  of 
curious  information  not  easily  acces- 
sible  elsewhere — that  MisEon,  a 
learned  traveller  about  two  cen- 
turiee  ago,  described  a  pretty  cus- 
tom as  then  prevailing  in  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  eve  of  St.  Va- 
lentine's Day : — '  An  equal  number 
of  maids  and  bachelors  get  together ; 
each  writes  their  trao  or  some 
feigned  name  upon  separate  billets. 
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which  they  roll  up,  and  draw  by 
way  of  lots,  the  maids  taking  the 
men's  billets,  and  the  men  the 
maids';  so  that  each  of  the  yonng 
men  lights  npon  a  girl  that  he  calls 
his  Videniine,  and  each  of  the  girls 
npon  a  young  man  whom  she  calls 
heis.  By  this  means  each  has  two 
Valentines;  but  the  man  sticks 
£E»ter  to  the  Valentine  that  has 
fallen  to  him  than  to  the  Valentine 
to  whom  he  has  fallen.  Fortune 
having  thus  divided  tiie  company 
into  so  many  couples,  the  Valen- 
tines give  balls  and  treats  to  their 
nustreases,  wear  their  billets  several 
days  upon  their  bosoms  or  sleeves ; 
and  this  little  sport  often  ends  in 
love.'  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  antecedent  partiahty  provided 
for  in  this  programme:  it  is  simply 
a  love-lottery  or  raffle  between  the 
maidens  and  bachelors — ^'all  prizes 
and  no  blanks.'  And  indeed  destiny, 
or  something  distinct  from  mere  wUl 
and  determination,  has  often  been 
accepted  as  the  ruling  power  in  this 
matter.  It  was  an  old  English  be- 
lief that  the  birds  select  their  mates 
on  St  Valentine's  Day;  and  that  an 
influence  or  .potency  was  inherent 
in  the  day  which  rendered  in  some 
d^ree  binding  the  lot  or  chiuice  by 
which  any  bachelor  or  maiden  was 
at  this  time  led  to  fix  his  or  her 
attention  on  a  person  of  the  oppo- 
site 6^.  Anotiier  popular  Iwlief 
was,  that  the  first  maiden  whom  a 
bachelor  might  see,  or  vice  versd, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
February,  would  ie,  not  only  the 
Valentine,  but  in  good  time  the 
destined  spouse;  and  hence  sund^ 
little  cunning  contrivances— such  as 
lying  in  bed  to  a  late  hour,  or  look- 
ing the  other  way,  or  shutting  the 
eyes — to  insure  tiiat  the  first  per- 
son seen  should  be  some  8i)eci^  or 
ahready-selected  flEtTOurite.  Herein 
a  small  attempt  was  made  to  cir- 
cumvent Destiny  by  Inclination. 

But  the  'Postman's  Knock'  is 
another  aspect  of  the  affair,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  is  not  easily  traceable 
to  its  origin.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  cuB^n  began  of  sending  pic- 
torial lovB-lettm  by  poet,  with  no 
eignatore  to  denote  from  whom  they 
came.  Ck)mparaUvely  modem  it 
certainly  is.     When  we  take  into 


account  the  artistic  and  poetic  qua- 
lity of  nine-tenths  of  these  missives, 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  St  Valentine  has  but  littie  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  his  Totaries. 
There  are  no  direct  means  of  ascer- 
taining how  many  valentines  are 
sent  by  post,  or  by  any  other  chan- 
nel; seeing  that  yalentine-makers 
do  not  communicate  to  each  other 
tiie  extent  of  their  trado,  and  that 
postmen  are  not  authorized  to  peep 
too  curiously  inside  the  envelopes, 
even  were  they  so  inclined.  The 
authorities  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  about  ten  years  ago,  ascer^ 
tained  that,  in  the  week  containing 
the  14th  of  February,  800,000  more 
letters  passed  tlm)ugh  the  post  than 
in  the  average  of  weeks  about  that 
period  of  the  year;  but  we  suspect 
that  the  valentines  which  are  actu- 
ally sent  must  now  feur  exceed  this 
number. 

As  for  the  productions  them- 
selves, as  combinations  of  pictures 
and  verses,  they  are  pretty  readily 
separable  into  three  groups  or 
classes — the  tlegant,  the  vulvar,  and 
the  sentimental.  The  el^;ant  valen- 
tines are  those  which  have  come 
into  fashion  in  recent  years,  since 
ornamental  stationery  has  been  pro- 
duced in  such  excellence,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  cheaply.  The  vulgar 
valentines  are  those  well-known 
caricatures  of  cooks,  housemaids, 
nursemaids,  coachmen,  '  Jeameses,' 
gardeners,  grooms,  butiers,  '  but- 
tons,' policemen,  tailors,  tinkers, 
cobblers,  &c. ;  servants  and  work- 
people, extravagantly  drawn  and 
gaudily  painted;  and  accompanied 
by  verses  about  as  good  (or  as  bad) 
^  as  the  pictures:  while  some  of  the 
specimens  at  the  lowest  extremity 
of  this  group  are  so  exceedingly 
gross  as  to  be  fit  only  for  the  dens 
of  Holywell  Street  The  sentimental 
valentines  have  been  humorously 
described  thus :— '  Hearts  tnuisfixed 
by  darts;  turtle-doves  apparently 
commiserating  each  other  on  ti^e 
absurdity  of  the  position  they  are 
made  to  occupy;  a  profusion  of 
small  fat  boys,  principally  remark- 
able for  their  dismclination  to  patro* 
nize  the  cheap  clothing  establish- 
ments of  the  day—descendajits,  we 
always  imagine,  of  our  progenitors 
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the  ancient  Britons,  whoee  oostame 
was  principally  flesh-colour,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  paint;  pretty, 
bat  otherwise  highly  insipid  young 
gentlemen ;  and  mincing  yonng 
ladies,  looking  fit  for  anything  bnt 
useful  domesticated  wives.' 

There  are  some  noticeable  feor 
tures  connected  with  the  manu&c* 
ture  of  valentines.  It  is  not  one 
that  requires  large  factories.  Al- 
though the  numbers  made  annually 
must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yet— as  there  is  a  whole 
year  available  for  producing  that 
which  is  wanted  for  one  single  day 
only--small  establishments  will  suf- 
fice. There  are  many  such  in  Lon- 
don, and  probably  in  some  of  the 
larger  provincial  towns.  Hie  actual 
printing,  from  stone,  wood,  or  type, 
is  the  work  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
usual  way;  but  nearly  all  else  is 
fabricated  by  women  and  children — 
a  light  employment,  paid  for  as 
women's  and  children's  work  usually 
is,  humbly.  The  valentines  which 
we  have  placed  in  the  'vulgar' 
class  are,  when  printed,  handed 
ovi^r  to  children,  who  daub  them 
with  staring,  bright  colours,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  pattern  set  before  them — 
not  always  such  patterns  as  young 
eyes  and  minds  should  be  called 
upon  to  attend  to.  In  the  '  sen- 
timental' valentines  of  the  last 
generation,  before  lace-papers  and 
coloured  gelatine-sheets  had  come 
into  vogue,  the  process  of  manu- 
facture was  the  same  in  kind  but 
better  in  quality,  the  printing  being 
finer,  the  colours  of  the  '  loves  and 
doves,  hearts  and  darts '  more  care- 
fully managed,  and  the  tender  roman- 
tic versification  written  in  a  ladylike  ' 
hand  instead  of  being  printed.  The 
'  elegant '  valentines  of  the  present 
day,  however,  are  &r.  more  preten- 
tious afiairs,  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  some  inventive  power — not  of  a 
hi^h  order,  it  is  true,  but  still  some- 
thing a  littie  out  of  the  common. 
The  materials,  very  varied  in  cha- 
racter, are  procured  from  diverse 
sources.  Lace-paper,  a  really  beau- 
tiful production,  wrought  by  a  com- 
bined process  of  stamping  and  per- 
forating; lace-cardboard  and  caids, 
of  similar  character;  colour^printed 
sheets  of  small  leaves,  twigs,  fruit. 


berries,  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  &c., 
ready  to  be  cut  out  by  scissors; 
plain-printed  sheets  of  Cupids,  Hy- 
men, angels,  fadries,  cherubs,  aJtars, 
flames,  hearts,  wreaths,  and  other 
prettinesses,  to  be  coloured  by  hand, 
and  then  cut  out;  thin  sheets  of 
richly-coloured  adhesive  gelatine— 
that  beautiful  substance  brought 
into  use  a  few  years  ago;  small 
pieces  of  satin,  silk,  and  velvet, 
painted  by  hand  (often  by  women  of 
taste,  whose  lot  in  life  is  below  the 
level  of  their  accomplishments) ; 
small  productions  in  coloured  cam- 
bric and  other  material,  such  as  are 
fi&bricated  by  or  for  artificial  flower- 
makers;  embossed  papers  and  cards, 
with  or  without  gold  and  silver  as 
pMirts  of  the  embossment;  plain 
tissue-paper  and  cardboard  of  vari- 
ous kinds— such  are  the  component 
elements  of  the  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  class  of  valentines.  And 
then  comes  the  process  of  putting 
together.  The  master  (or  mistress) 
of  the  workshop  must  be  a  person 
of  some  tact  and  taste,  able  to  devise 
new  forms  and  combinations,  and  to 
superintend  the  arrangements  for 
realizing  them  in  tiie  finished  valenr 
tine.  Scissors  and  gum  are  gieatiy 
in  request  If  we  foUow  the  example 
of  that  feunous  juv^iile  hero  who 
made  experimental  researches  on 
the  pneumatic  principles  of  a  pair 
of  bellows— or,  at  any  rate;  if  we 
spend  a  few  pence  on  an  '  el^i;ant' 
valentine,  and  analyze  it,  with  a 
view  to  discover  its  mode  of  pro- 
duction—we shall  find  that  a  good 
deal  of  ingenious  work  is  bestowed 
upon  these  littie  productions:  much 
more  than  seems  consistent  with  the 
small  price  at  which  the  ajrticles  are 
sold.  All  is  head-work  or  finger- 
work  in  these  making-up  work- 
shops, aided  by  a  few  smaU  simple 
tools:  no  scope  for  large  machines 
and  apparatus  after  the  sheets  have 
once  been  printed,  stamped,  and 
embossed. 

The  principal  valentine-makers 
must  necessarily  have  some  little 
capital  to  fell  back  upon.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  ttorars 
paying  for  labour  and  materials  to 
produce  articles  which  are  only  pur- 
chased by  the  public  for  one  single 
d^y's  use,  and  by  the  shopkeepers 
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chiefly  in  the  month  of  January,  in 
fpxA  time  for  the  eventful  14th  of 
Pebroary.   The  invested  capital  need 
not  be  large,  however,  for  the  costly 
TBlentines  are  few  in  number,  and  all 
the  lest  are  very  cheaply  produced. 
The 'Trade'  have  their  talk  about 
Talentines  at  three,  five,  seven,  ten, 
and  eren  a  greater  number  of  gui- 
neas each ;  of  royalty  sending  such 
elegancies  to  royalty;  of  a  wealthy 
cit  who  was  wont  some  time  ago  to 
give  to  each  of  his  daughters  a  five- 
guinea  valentine  every  year.    These, 
however,  are  the  'Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand' of  the  valentine  world,  exert- 
ing very  little  influence  on  the  trade 
in  general ;  and  we  may  fairly  sur- 
mise that  secrecy  is  not  sought  for 
nor  maintained   in  regard   to  the 
name  of  the  sender  of  such  ex- 
pensive presents. 

When  the  end  of  fhe  year  is 
approaching,  and  the  shopkeepers 
are  laying  plans  for  new  enterprises 
afier  the  Christmas  and  Twelfth 
Night  trinkets  sliall  have  been  all 
sold,  the  principal  valentine-makers 
fiend  their  trade-ciroulars  to  their 
customers  to  denote  what  tempta- 
tions are  in  store  for  the  14th  of 
February.  These  circulars  are  cu- 
riosities in  their  way.  Each  maker 
has  been  striving  during  the  year  to 
strike  out  something  new;  and  in 
this,  as  in  muslin-printing  and  many 
other  trades,  a  new  pattern  will  by 
a  lucky  chance  prove  an  immense 
snooess,-  a  '  sensation,'  not  at  all 
guessed  or  anticipated  beforehand; 
while  others,  regarded  as  equally 
hopeful  in  the  first  instance.  Ml 
dead  upon  the  market  One  such 
8Qcoe68,.a  year  or  two  ago,  was  the 
^entine  with  a  slide,  door,  cur- 
tain, or  other  little  mechaniod  con- 
trivance, revealing  certain  amazing 
%crets  when  drawn  aside — such  as 
Mr.  Caudle  nursing  the  baby,  while 
3fr8.C.  is  comfortably  lying  between 
the  sheets ;  or  the  removal  of  a  false 
bead  of  hair  &om  a  fashionable  beau ; 
or  the  un-crinolining  of  an  old 
young  lady,  exhibiting  her  as  a 
skinny-de-leany ;  or  theo])eningof  a 
cupboard-door,  and  bringing  to  the 
light  of  day  a  policeman  or  a  clan- 
destine lover.  The  trade-circulars 
of  which  we  have  spoken  contain 
multitudes  of  such  choice  bits  as 


the  following: — 'Octavo  embossed 
Comic  and  Sentimental,  sorted.' 
'  Cupid  hovering  over  the  Forget- 
me-Not  (bouquet  in  satin  back- 
ground).' '  Satirical  Alphabet  Va- 
lentines (of  which  one  specimen  is, 
"  S  stands  for  Sneak,  the  name 
reads  a  bitter  one;  and  yet,  truth 
to  speak,  for  you  there's  no  fitter 
one  ") .'  '  Butterfly  Valentines  (with 
printed  verse  imder  the  wing).' 
'Slightly  Comic  (of  which  one  is, 
"  Oh,  name  the  happy  day  when  I 
shall  call  thee  mine!"  lift  up  the 
centre,  and  there  stands  the  Old 
Gentleman.  N.B.  This  will  be  sure 
to  take).'  '  Comic  tinted  envelope 
Sell  Valentines  (packete  of  "Com- 
forts for  Old  Maids,"  and  "  Discom- 
forts for  Bachelors,"  neatly  packed 
up  in  envelopes,  with  appropriate 
mottoes).'  '  A  neat  Comic  Valen- 
tino (the  picture  poster  for  Monkeys, 
Jackasses,  Bores,  Puppies,  Slovens, 
and  other  worthless  animals).'  '  The 
Valentine  Blind  ("Pray  gently  lift 
the  window-blind,  the  lesson  there 
you'll  find").'  *A  very* neat  imi- 
tation of  a  straw  hamper,  which, 
when  opened,  contains  two  little 
boys,  with  words  in  writing,  "  I 
send  you  a  present,  to  add  to  your 
joys,  and  make  life  more  pleasant, 
two  nice  Uttle "  with  label  at- 
tached to  the  cover,  "  Pledges  of 
affection").'  '  Companion  to  the 
above,  containing  the  clothes.'  '  The 
Arrow  of  Love,  and  Wheel  of  For- 
tune (arrow  moves  round  a  cirele, 
and  pointe  to  the  fortune  of  your 
love).'  '  Coloured  drawings,  rather 
funny,  with  appropriate  writt^i 
mottoes  (such  as  a  picture  of  a 
gentleman  examining  his  shirt  and 
exclaiming,  "Not  a  single  button 
on  I").'  '  Silver-faced  Clock  Valen- 
tines, on  which  you  can  move  the 
hands  to  point  out  your  friend's 
sore  places.'  'Cupid's  Letter-box, 
gilt  and  decorated  (words  outside 
denoting  the  tenderness  within ;  in- 
side there  is  a  touching  love-letter, 
stamped  and  ready  for  despateh).' 
•  'Trifles  towards  housekeeping  (va- 
rious domestic  articles  attached  to 
octevo  lace-paper:  such  as  a  pair 
of  scissors,  bellows,  a  broom,  a  chop- 
ping-board,  dust-shovel,  &c.,  with 
illustrative  words).'  '  Caught  at 
last  (effective  landscape  background. 
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with  miniature  jomtc<l  fishiner-rorl, 
line,  and  hook  baited  with  a  heart;/ 
'  The  Glove  Valentine  (octavo  lace- 
lift;  large  satin  centime,  with  words 
written  on  satin,  "  ^ly  Love,  the 
Glove  I  send  above,  1  mean  not  you 
should  wear ;  but  with  your  aid,  luy 
dearest  IVIaid,  we'll  join  and  make  a 
pair").*  'Comic  Heraldic  Series 
(such  as  Coat  of  Arms  for  a  Donkey, 
"  My  Brother  dear ").  *  Photo- 
graphic Tom-cat  (hkencss  of  your- 
self).' Such  are  samples  of  the 
satirical  and  the  humorous  valen- 


tines, 'according  to  the  measure  of 
strength  in  those  who  invent  them ; 
of  course  the  merely  elegant  cannot 
so  easilv  be  described  in  words. 
We  will  not  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  trade  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
what  ratio  the  retaC  prices  of  such 
articles  l^ear  to  the  wholesale ;  but 
it  is  quite  fair  to  mention  that  the 
profit  ought  to  be  good,  because  tlie 
shopkeeper  never  knows  how  many 
valentines  he  may  have  left  upon 
his  hands  when  the  all-important 
day  is  past 


AD  LUNAM. 

OH  THOU,*  who  shinest  over  Primrose  Hill ! — 
You  did  last  night,  at  least,  and  may  do  still — 
Accept  your  slave's  most  humble  adoration. 
And  deign  to  answer  his  interrogation. 

I  do  believe  sincerely,  Moon,  that  thou 
Hast,  once  or  twice,  been  sonneted  ere  now, 
And  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you're  rather  used  to  it, 
Nor  at  all  likely  to  bo  now  confused  through  it. 

'Tis  not,  you'll  imderstand,  as  'twas  of  yore; 
I  don't  expect  the  '  party '  I  adore ; 
And  that  is  lucky,  for,  a.s  I  rememW, 
When  I  made  love  'twas  ever  in  December. 

And  though  those  '  fervid  everlasting  vows ' 
Kept  my  heart  warm  the  while  (and  also  brows), 
I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget 
The  colds  I  caught.    For  why?    I  feel  'em  yet 

Whenever  rheumatism  racks  my  bones — 

You  know  quite  well  you  often  hear  my  groans — 

I  set  it  all  to  those  '  delicious  *  hours 

Of  bliss,  and  so  forth,  beneath  moonlit  bowers. 

Ugh !  the  mere  recollection  makes  me  cliilly, 
To  think  that  I  should  e'er  have  been  so  silly ! 
Twas  all  your  fault — yes,  I  tviU  speak  so  loud — 
If  you  don't  like  it,  get  behind  a  cloud. 

I  say  it's  all  your  fault;  you  don't  expect 
More  nonsense  out  of  me :  pray  recollect 
I'm — well,  how  old  I  am  don't  signify ; 
You're  no  such  chicken  either,  Lady  Di. 

You'd  doubtless  like  me  now  the  hours  to  waste. 
To  call  you  a  pale  orb,  and  say  you're  chaste : 
You  are  an  orb  I  know,  and  rather  pale. 
But  so  much  may  be  said  of  Bass's  ale. 

You're  not  so  old  ?    Well,  I  don't  know  the  notions 
That  may  spring  out  of  your  perpetual  motions ; 
But  all  the  world  knows  you  were  known  much  sooner 
Than  Greece  or  Home  (the  Latins  called  you  Lttna). 


♦  ( 
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E'en  old  Aiiacreon  knew  all  abont  yon ; 
And  poor  mad  Sappho  never  would^  without  you, 
Have  ventur'd  o'er  the  clifls;  though  now  the  rage, 
'  Headers '  caus'd  no '  sensation '  in  that  age. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  and  I  don't  mind  saying. 
No  good  e  er  came  of  all  this  m'ghtly  straying : 
Such  things  perchance  with  goddesses  agree — 
I  only  know  they  never  did  with  me. 

Think  what  an  earthly  fond  mamma  would  say 
If  her  dear  Mary  Jane  went  on  that  way. 
Wandering  by  night  alone ! — ^most  indiscreet ; 
Fray  let  me  ask  you, '  How  are  your  poor  feet?' 

Well,  well !  I  hinted  not  so  long  ago 
Of  certain  matters  that  I  fain  would  know. 
Imprimis,  can  you  say  that  you're  not  fickle? 
And  don't  you  love  to  get  folks  in  a  pickle  ? 

Are  you  not  pleas'd  when  lovers  pledge  their  troth? 
And  don't  you  laugh  to  see  them  bre^  their  oath  ? 
And  next,  those  flames  of  mine,  what  has  become — a-hem ! 
I  won't  name  all,  but  only  whi^r  some  of  them. 

Where  are  those  sweet  young  ladies,  seven  in  all, 
For  whom  I  climb'd  so  oft  tluU  garden  wall  ? 
You  needn't  smile — this  is  no  jest  or  sonnet. 
That  wall,  I  beg  to  state,  had  bottles  on  it 

And  that  sweet  maid  (her  papa  dealt  in  leather) 
Who  voVd  she  never  could  forget — no  never; 
Then  ask'd  so  archly, '  Pray  can  you  say  so,  sir  ?' 
Didn't  she  elope  with  Mister  Brown,  the  grocer? 

And  that  fond  fair  who  stole  the  garden  key. 
Then  flung  it  (in  the  water-butt)  to  me ; 
And  aU,  in  short,  those  young  Aurora  Babies, 
Are  they  not  married?  haven't  most  got  babies?  , 

Then  am  I  right — or  any  other  man — 
To  call  you  an  impostor,  I  who  ran 
Such  risks  of  old  to  person  and  apparel. 
And  once  was  shot  at  from  an  old  gun-barrel? 

And  now,  dear  Moon,  the  simple  truth  to  epeek, 
And  show  no  more  of  my  most  modest  cheek. 
When  I  began,  I  do  not  mind  confessing. 
Instead  of  railing  I  intended  blessing. 

And  to  myself  did  honestly  propose 
Some  touching  tender  stanza  to  compose. 
Such  as  I  used — ^you  know  I  used — to  sing. 
About  the  time  a  sailor  was  our  king. 

But  in  the  very  nick  my  pipe  went  out, 

I  had  no  light,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  flout; 

But  never  mind,  my  verses  have  no  spite. 

You  won't  be  friends  ?    Well  then.  Old  Hag,  good  night ! 

T.  M.  S. 


MRS.  SPENCEIt'S  TARTY,  AND  HOW  THE  PEOPLE 

AMUSED  THEMSELVES. 

UK  cliildren  were  pine  to  beil,  after  makinf;  aa 

'  fimch  noiso  as  moilern  rivilizntion  nud  Jliss 

I  Sumit's  inrtiicnce  would  allow;  and  then  upoD 

us  old  folk  there  fell  the  laliour  of  entertatniog 

imrM-'lves  and  each  other  for  tn-o  hours  longer 

nt  iLiist.    Wo  wero  not  vtry  luudcal;  some  of 

ns,  however,  playal.     The    two   stout    Jliss 

Il.ittli'vs  Ming  11  charminf-  duot,  iu  whkli  they 

5  (leticrilied  themsclTes  as  '  Two  sweet  fairy  elves.' 

'  and  Cousin  Jack,  than  whom  was    never    n 

uiL-rricr  fellow,  (rave  us  *  When  we  two  parted," 

ill  very  pood  style.    The  Lady  Felicia  Courtnay, 

)  a  lady  of  an  amazingly  blue  reputation,  began 

to  diticuss  Social  Science  with  Mr.  Gnihbe,  M.P. 

3Ir.  Symo  scizeil  Ur.  Curry  fur  a  chat  wliich 

tlii'eatened  to  turn  medical.    Miss  Gentle  being 

much  pressed  by  Jlr.  Spooner,  consented  to  Bit 

down  to  a  gome  at  chess  with  him  in  a  comer, 

.  reminding    mo   of    Ferdinand    and    Miranda ; 

iiretty  Miss  Gentle  with  hor  h'glit  curls  shading 

iier  Bwcet  face,  and  Mr.  Spooner  a<lorncd  with  a 

dark  motiEtache,  looking  no  little  admiration  at 

his  antagonist.    I  fascy  the  resemblance  struck 

Cdusin  Jack  too,  for  he  rose' abruptly  from  th& 

l>iano,  and  crossing  the  room,  began  to  talk 

'   rather    loudly  iv-itli    Louisa   Spencer,  looking 

askance  all  the  time  at  tho  chessplayers.    The 

I  three  Mias  Silverdales  fresh  from  school,  all 

smiles  and  blushes,  sat  by  tho  table,  all  three 

playing  at  once  at  tvHinire;  and  young  Harry 

i'icklo  and  Thomas  Fitz-Joy,  too  bashful   to 

speak  to  them,  looked  on  from  a&r.    Mr.  Spen- 

c(jr  exerted  himself  indefatigably  as  hot^t,  Eat  in 

turn  by  the  elderly  ladies  who  occupied  easy  clioirs  anil  sofas,  discussed 

politics  with  Mr.  ]JIaswell  Hyde,  a  budding  representative  of  his  country, 

spoke  of  bishops  to  Dr.  Drawlcy  and  of  admirals  to  Lieut.  Warpe,  ItN. 

But  all  in  yain.     Nor  were  Mrs.  Spencer's  lively  efforts  more  happy. 

The  company  would  not  lie  amused ;  and  T,  a  privileged  looker-on,  saw 

signs  of  its  falling  to  pieces  as  it  were,  for  want  of  a  common  ebjecL    Mrs. 

Spencer  felt  it  too,  and  in  her  dilemma  come  to  mo:  'Dear  Kir.  Fogey,' 

she  whispered,  '  what  shall  we  do  to  amuse  ouraelvea  ?    Here  ia  every  one 

BO  silent  and  bo  stupid,  and  they  won't  play  cards,  at  least  you  know  I 

could  not  ask  them  with  Dr.  Drawley  here,  and  his  curate  too;  and  I  can 

only  think  of  '  Proverbe,'  and  Charles  does  not  like  thorn ;  and  Cousin  Jack 

is  looking  so  cross  I  dare  not  ask  him  to  set  us  on  to  anything ;  and  Uiere 

are  Miss  Qentle  and  Mr.  Spooner  to  quiet  over  their  game,  and  really 

ovety  now  and  then  there  are  such  awftU  paosea  my  blood  runs  quit«  cold. 

Do  suggest  something!'    'Oh!  dear  madam,'  I  said,  'why  not  haven 

danoe  and  let  tho  old  people  enjoy  a  quiet  mbber  despite  Dr.  Draw—' 

'  Hush !'  ahe  said,  '  of  coutno  we  cannot,  tho  rooms  are  for  too  Bmall  for 

that     No;  it  must  be  a  round  game,  and  I  am  quite  at  my  wits'  eod,' 

'  Ask  Lady  Felicia,'  I  said,   '  she  comes  fresh  fiom  the  very  heart  of 

Belgiavia,  and  will  be  BUre  to  have  something  new  (and  blue)  to  entertain 

ua  with  I  have  no  doubt'    '  Oh  you  dear,  naughty  Mr.  Fogey  I  but  I  will 
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indeed  ask  her/  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  laughing,  and  at  onoe  running  off  to 
Charles  to  introst  him  with  the  mission. 

Now  I  heard  Lady  Felicia's  clear  voice  at  a  little  distance.  She  is  not 
one  of  those  slipshod  speakers  whose  words  all  run  into  one  another  as 
cloBely  as  the  omnibuses  along  the  Strand.  With  her  a  word  is  a 
word,  and  as  such  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  done  fall  justice  ta  I 
heard  her  Toice,  I  say,  as  she  was  conyersing  with  Mr.  Ombbe,  '  On  the 
subject  of  the  Employment  of  Women  there  can  be,  I  imagine,  but  one 
candid  opinion.  Women  at  least  have  minds  capable  of 'development  as 
well  as  men.    Why  should  they  not  use  these  for  the  benefit  of  others? 

]^hj  should *    *  Pardon  the  interruption,'  said  Mr.  Spencer  at  this  mo- 

nentt  with  his  beaming  &ce  full  of  ftm  and  good-humour ;  '  but  may  I 
not  ask  Lady  Felicia  to  illustrate  her  own  argument  ?  Women  have  brains, 
vhy  not  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?  and  how  better  than  in 
helping  to  entertain  us  this  very  evening  ?'  '  You  know,  dear  Lady 
Felicia,'  broke  in  Mrs.  Spencer,  taking  by  storm  the  grave  and  stately 
Wonmn's  advocate,  '  yon  know  you  always  are  so  kind  and  willing  to  help, 
and  you  always  bring  something  fresh  with  you.  Now  do  set  us  on  to 
play  at  something— we  will  do  anything  you  tell  us.'  '  A  game?*  said 
Lady  Felicia  with  a  pleased  smila  '  Let  me  think.  The  last  new  thing  I 
ha?e  met  with  is  not  exactly  a  game  or  a  puzzle,  though  it  is  both  com- 
bined. Do  you  know  Acrostics?  Double  Acrostics?'  '  No,  never  heard  of 
them;  what  are  they?'  '  I  have  my  little  collection  of  tiiem  here,'  said 
Lady  Felicia,  '  and  wUl  soon  explain  them  to  you.'  So  saying,  she  drew 
from  her  bag  a  tiny  manuscript  volume,  adding,  '  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  instruct  you  all  in  the  art  and  science  of  Double  Acrostics.  But 
pray  let  us  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  pape^  and  pencils  to  assist  in  the 
labour.'  '  A  new  game!  a  new  gamer  cried  the  Miss  Silverdales  with 
glee,  emboldened  at  the  sight  of  which  Harry  Pickle  and  young  Fitz- Joy 
TSDtnred  to  break  silence,  and  merrily  the  young  people  set  to  work  toge- 
ther to  cut  pencils  and  divide  sheets  of  paper.  '  I  am  sony  to  interrupt 
you,'  said  Gousm  Jack,  marching  up  to  the  [chess  comer,  '  but  we  are 
going  to  play  a  new  game,  and  are  aU  requested  to  join  in  it'  '  Oh! — 
bat,'  objected  Mr.  Spooner.  '  Tes,  yes,  indeed !'  said  Cousin  Jack,  sternly ; 
'  we  must  of  course,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  particularly  bade  me  ask  Miss  Gentle 
to  join  her  immediately  at  the  table.  Really  sony,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Spooner,  were  you  winning?  will  you  put  by  ti[ie  men — ^there's  a  good 
fellow?'  and  away  he  went  with  Miss  Gentle,  for  whom  he  had  secured  a 
snug  seat  next  his  own  at  the  table. 

I  sat  near  Dr.  Drawley,  and  heard  him  (he  is  very  deaf)  say  to  his  curate 
'  What  is  going  to  be  done  now,  Mr.  Thompson?'  Thompson  turned  to 
OoDsin  Jack  with  the  question.  '  Why,'  said  he  as  grave  as  a  judge,  '  Lady 
Felicia  is  going  to  preach  us  a  sermon,  and  we  have  to  take  note&'  '  What 
is  it,  Mr.  Thompson  ?  what  does  Mr.  Lawless  say?'  The  curate  coughed 
and  hesitated,  but  an  impatient  gesture  from  his  principal  obliged  him  to 
reply;  and  with  some  difficulty  and  considerable  shouting  he  made  the 
required  explanation.  The  doctor  grew  very  red  and  said  nothing,  but 
^In.  Spencer  hastened  to  the  rescue.  With  her  most  winning  smile  she 
spake  mto  his  ear, '  Do  you  know  Double  Acrostics  ?  Lady  Felicia  is  going 
to  tell  us  about  Double  Acrostics.*  '  Do  I  know  who  the  Gnostics  were, 
loadam  ?*  said  the  doctor,  not  a  wMt  less  angry,  '  I  should  think  so,  possibly 
as  well  as  any  Lady  Felicia,  madam ;  but  pray  don't  let  my  presence  in- 
terfere with  her  ladyship's  entertainment,  though  for  my  part  I  should 
not  call  it  seemly ;'  and  he  rose.  '  My  dear  doctor,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Spencer, 
'  it  is  only  a  game,  it  is  Acrostics,  a  game  of  words,  quite  new.  Lady  Felicia 
^U  explain  it  directly.  We  are  all  to  play  at  it'  With  some  difficulty 
abe  pereuaded  the  irascible  divine  to  sit  down,  and  herself  sat  by  his  side  to 
repeat  to  him  all  that  was  said. 

'  Double  Acrostics,'  said  Lady  Felicia,  in  her  clear,  silv^  voice  (a  fiednt 
^(dxKof  'Double  EnobstickB/  came  I  know  from  that  bonid  Cousin  Jack), 
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'  Double  Acrostics  is  a  game  of  words  lately  introduced.  I  will  not  pre- 
judice you  in  its  favour  by  saying  it  is  a  game  that  royalty  itself  delights 
in,  though  I  have  heard  as  much,  because  I  think  the  intrinsic  merito  of 
the  amusement,  when  once  comprehended,  will  be  enough  to  secure  interest 
and  approbation.'  '  And  approbation,'  gasped  Mr.  Maxwell  Hyde  at  my 
elbow.  I  looked  round  ana  perceiYed  tiiat  excellent  young  man  writing 
on  the  slip  of  paper  in  front  of  him  some  mystic  strokes  which  seemed  to 
be  shorthand.  Cousin  Jack's  idle  words  had  taken  effect,  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
was  laboriously  following  eyeory  word  of  what  I  suppose  he  still  fancied 
was  a  sermon.  '  In  short,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  continued  the  clear  voice, 
'  this  is  a  game  that  requires  your  best  attention,  and  if  you  will  take  your 
pencils  in  hand  I  will  at  once  propound  to  you  an  Acrostic  for  solution.  I 
will  choose  a  simple  one  at  first' 

'  When  I  was  a  boy,'  said  Mr.  Grubbe,  '  we  used  to  write  acrostics  at 
school  on  each  other's  names ;  but  for  my  part,  with  evei7  deference  to  her 
ladyship,  they  did  not  seem  to  me  so  great  an  exercise  of  the  mental 
fioculties  as  she  represents  them  to  be.'  '  No,  I  dare  say  not,'  said  her  lady- 
ship, 'quickly,  '  because  they  were  quite  a  different  kmd  of  thing.  Those 
you  could  r^  off  at  once  by  looking  at  the  first  letter  of  each  Ime,  which 
formed  the  word.  Here  each  line  or  verse  suggests  a  series  of  words 
whose  initial  and  final  letters  form  respectively  tiie  two  wholes.  But  to 
begin.' 

Now  we  were  all  sitting  within  a  moderate  radius  of  her  ladyship.  By 
this  time  we  had  begun  to  understand  that  something  very  serious  was 
expected  of  our  &culties,  and  we  composed  ourselves  to  gravity  accord- 
ingly. Lady  Felicia  seated  in  a  high  capacious  arm-chair,  book  in  hand, 
presided  over  the  assembly ;  round  the  table  were  seated  the  yotmger  folks, 
xunong  them  Ck>usin  Jack,  no  longer  cross,  and  already  busy  with  his  pencil 
caricaturing  some  of  our  party,  probably  Mr.  Spooner,  much  to  the  sup- 
pressed amusement  of  his  flair  neighbour.  Dr.  Drawley  sat  near  Lady 
Felicia,  on  one  side  of  him  Mrs.  Spencer,  on  the  other  the  now  subdued 
curate:  he  evidentiy  considered  Lady  Felicia  was  intwding  to  trifle  with 
serious  Bubjecte,  and  his  serenity  was  only  partially  restored  even  with  that 
angel  of  a  Mrs.  Spencer  at  his  side.  Mr.  Syme  and  Dr.  Curry,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smythe,  plain,  good,  also  stupid  people,  Mrs.  Doubleweed,  the  lively 
widow,  and  a  tew  of  the  '  has-beens '  of  society,  including  myself,  clustered 
as  near  as  we  could  to  the  centre  of  attraction.  '  Are  you  taldng  notes, 
may  I  ask?'  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  '  Ah!  yes  I — I  have  been  doing  my 
best,  but  it  is  hard  work  at  first  you  know.  Pitman's  system.  So  superior 
— veiy  usefiil  in  the  House,  I.believe.  Will  it  be  a  long  address  do  you 
know  ?'    '  I  fancy  it  is  nearly  at  a  close,'  said  I,  pitying  the  young  man. 

'  This  is  the  one  I  will  ask  you  first/  said  Lady  Felicia.  '1  will  read  it 
you  all  through  and  then  we  will  take  it  to  pieces. 

A  city,  my  First,  which  in  power  and  rank 

And  riches,  unrivalled  is  reckoned ; 
And  the  river  it  stands  on,  which  bears  to  and  fro 

Her  great  treasures,  you'll  fijid  is  my  Second. 

1.  No  work  of  art  am  I,  though  cast  and  drawn. 

2.  Break  me,  but  if  you  do  you'll  be  forsworn. 

3.  Phonetic  horses  sure  would  spell  this  way. 

4.  Tired  reason  sleeps,  while  unchecked  fancies  play. 
6.  The  eyes'  soft  glance  charms  only  to  destroy. 

6.  They  call  me  Ben,  though  neither  man  nor  boy. 

'  Very  pretty,'  said  Mr.  Grubbe,  '  though  strangely  unconnected.' 
'  Now,'  said  Lady  Felicia,  '  you  must  think  of  a  city,  and  a  river.  As  this 
is  the  first,  I  will  tell  you  if  you  guess  the  two  wholes  right.'  '  What  does 
she  mean  by  two  holes?'  whisp^ed  Mr.  Hyde  to  me.  I  shook  my  h^uL 
'  A  city  and  a  river  we  are  to  guess,'  repeated  Mrs.  Spencer  to  the  doctor. 
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'Shnze  it's  Doblin  and  the  liffey/  said  Captam  O'Grady;  'isn't  it  the 
handsomest  city  in  creation,  and  she's  the  most  beantifal  riyer !'  '^verpool 
and  the  Meisey/  '  Lisbon  and  Tagns/  '  Rome  and  Tiber/  were  rapidi  j 
siiggested  by  one  or  another.  '  I  must  tell  you  that  these  two  words  mnst 
alvays  haye  the  same  number  of  letters/  added  our  instructress,  '  and  in 
this  case  there  are  six.'  '  Then  it's  Doblin  and  the  Lif^y,  of  course/  said 
O'GiBdy ;  '  for  isn't  there  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  ?'  We  all 
echoed  Dublin  and  the  Liffey,  declaring  that  must  be  the  right  fsoxuBR, 
when  Dr.  Drawley,  in  his  ponderous  way,  came  out  with,  '  If  I  might 
venture  to  guess,  I  should  suppose  the  words  required  might  be  our  own 
city,  London,  and  the  river  Thames.'  '  Dr.  Drawley  is  right/  said  Lady 
Felida,  '  it  is  London  and  Thames.  The  city  unriyalled  for  wealth  and 
power,  and  the  river  that  flows  by  it  Now  you  have  not  done.  Please  to 
write  down  these  words  at  the  head  of  your  paper,  and  then  put  down  in 
a  column  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  s,  6/  A  pause,  during  which  all  were 
busy  writing,  and  a  good  deal  of  discussion  arose  as  to  why,  where,  and 
how  the  numbers  were  to  be  put  At  last,  all  being  done,  Lady  Felicia 
continued:  '  Now  in  order  to  prove  that  these  words  are  right,  you  must 
find  out  all  the  words  described  bv  the  following  lines,  and  see  whether 
they  in  their  order  begin  and  end  with  letters  that  form  the  two  words 
London  and  Thames.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  suggested  by  the  first 
line  must  begin  with  L  and  end  with  T. 

'  I.  No  work  of  art  am  I,  though  cast  and  drawn.' 

'  We  were  all  puzzled.  '  A  cab/  suggested  Miss  Spencer,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  drawn.  '  The  Duke's  statue,'  cried  Cousin  Jack,  '  which  is 
certainly  no  work  of  art,  though  cast  and  drawn.'  '  A  net/  suggested  Fitz- 
Joy.  *  Veiy  good/  we  said ;  '  it  must  be  Net'  '  Softly,  softly/  interposed 
Lady  Felicia;  '  you  are  forgetting  that  this  word  must  begin  with  L,  and 
end  with  T,  which  Net  does  not  '  I  can't  see  how  that  matters ;  can 
you?  sighed  Mr.  Maxwell  Hyde  to  me.  Though  slightly  in  darkness 
myself  as  to  all  this  guessing,  I  replied,  with  faith  and  firmness, '  Of  course 
it  does.'  Again  Dr.  Drawley  came  in  to  our  assistance.  Fortunately  deaf 
to  all  the  httle  buzzings  of  sound  that  distracted  our  acuter  senses,  he, 
elated  by  his  first  success,  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
having  partly  heard  Lady  Felicia,  and  had  every  word  repeated  by 
Mrs.  Spencer,  with  shut-eyes  he  pondered  a  while.  *  I  have  it,  I  think,  at 
last/  he  said;  'is  it  Lot?  You  draw  a  lot,  you  cast  a  lot,  and  it  is  no 
work  of  art  Moreover,  it  begins  with  L  and  ends  with  T.'  We  grew 
enthusiastic,  and  clapped  ^e  doctor,  who  was  now  thoroughly  restored  to 
good-humour,  and  looked  roxmd  upon  us  with  a  smile.  '  Now  write  the 
word  "  Lot "  after  the  figure  i  upon  your  papers/  said  her  ladyship ;  '  and 
then  for  No.  a.' 

'  2.  Break  me;  but  if  you  do  you'll  be  forsworn.' 

Fray  attend  to  the  letters  this  time;  the  second  letter  of  London  h 

*0!*  we  all  exclaimed.    '  And  the  second  letter  of  Thames  is ?' 

▼e  replied.    '  Then  No.  a  must  begin  with  O,  and  end  with  H.' 

'Oath!'  exclaimed  Cousin  Jack  and  myself,  simultaneously.  And  the 
oath  was  recorded. 

'  Now  for  No.  3/  said  our  president  '  It  begins  with  N,  and  ends  with  A ; 
and  this  is  the  line  that  describes  it: — 

'  3.  Phonetic  horses  sure  would  spell  this  way.' 

'  Fanatic  horses?'  said  Dr.  Drawley.  '  Phonetic  horses,'  firmly  repeated 
her  ladyship.  '  I  think  some  one  must  have  misinformed  your  ladyship, 
possibly/  said  Mr.  Syme,  deferentially;  '  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
such  race  of  horses  in  our  country.'  '  Faith  1  nor  in  Lreland  either/  said 
O'Grady.  *  Phonetic/  thought  I ;  '  now  Mr.  Hyde's  turn  is  come. 
^l|Hyde,  pray  tell  me  how  could  a  horse  spell  phonetically ?'  '  A  horse ? 
^^^tt  me,  how  odd !    I  could  tell  you  better  how  a  donkey  could ;  he  I  he 
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(*  I  believe  you/  I  thought.)  *  But,  ls\i.  Fogey,  it  would  depend  upon 
what  the  horse  wanted  to  say,  of  course/  '  Why,  Neigh,  certainly/  cried 
Miss  Smart,  who  was  close  by.  '  And  N  A  spells  it  phonetically,  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Hyde?*  'Quite  right/  pronounced  Lady  Felicia.  It  took  some 
time  to  explain  this  thoroughly  to  all  the  company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smythe 
were  hopeless  quite,  but  wrote  down  mechanically,  as  they  were  told,  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  what  it  meant,  but  quite  sure  it  was  '  a  very  pretty 
game.' 

'  No.  4.  Tired  reason  sleei)s,  while  unchecked  fancies  play, 

beginning  with  D,  and  ending  in  M.'  '  Delirium/  said  Dr.  Curry,  promptly: 
but  this  would  not  quite  do ;  and  Mrs.  Spencer  hit  upon  the  right  solution 
in '  Dream.' 

'  No.  5.  The  eyes'  soft  glance  charms  only  to  destroy. 

0  and  E.'  '  The  eyes'  soft  glance/  said  Cousin  Jack,  looking  up  at  Mii5s 
Gentle,  'charms  only  to  destroy?  What  can  that  be?*  IVliss  Gentle 
blushed.  '  Spooner  must  guess  it/  continued  Jack.  '  If  it  began  with  a 
G  instead  of  0, 1  could  answer  it.'  '  O,  E :  '  "  The  eyes'soft  glance/' '  mur- 
mured Mr.  Spooner.  *  The  eyes*  soft  glance,  *  repeated  Fitz-Joy  and 
O'Grady.  Here  IVIiss  Primeval  opened  her  mouth  for  tiie  first  time  in  the 
game.  She  is  a  middle-aged  spinster,  sharp  as  a  needle,  bright  as  a  spoon. 
'  I  do  declare  it  must  be  Ogle/  she  said.  '  I  have  heard  my  poor  dear 
mother  say  that  in  her  younger  days  every  one  used  to  ogle,  but  we  could 
not  do  it  now;  only  she  would  have  said,  "The  eyes'  hrigJd  glance.*" 
'  We  can  find  all  about  it  in  the  "  Si;)ectator," '  said  Miss  Smari  '  Perhaps 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  eyes,*  said  Mr.  Syme ;  '  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  the  power  of  ogling  to  a  soft  or  to  a  bright  eye,  when  doubtless  either 
would  be  sufficient  to  "  destroy  **  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  victim  among 
our  weak  sex/ 

'  Soft,  or  bright,  for  I  like  the  correction  Miss  Primeval  suggests/  said 
Lady  Felicia ;  '  the  word  is  Ogle.    And  now  for  the  last  of  all.' 

'  6.  They  call  me  Ben,  though  neither  man  nor  boy/ 

*  Ben — ^Ben.  What  can  it  be  ?*  '  Beginning  with  N,  and  ending  with  8/ 
'  I  can*t  think  of  any  word  beginning  with  N,  and  ending  with  S,  but 
News.'  '  And  Nereus/  said  Miss  Smart  *  And  Nephews  and  Nieces/  said 
Mrs.  Spencer.  *  And  Nuts,'  said  Harry  Pickles.  '  And  Neighbours,'  said 
Mr. Spencer.  'And  Nauseous,*  said  Dr.  Curry.  'And  Nautilus/  said  Lieu- 
tenant Warpe.  '  They  call  me  Ben.  It  won't  do.*  We  gave  it  up,  and 
entreated  a  hint  at  least  '  Have  you  ever  been  to  Scotland?'  said  Lady 
Felicia :  '  that  may  help  you.' 

'  Ben  Nevis!'  Miss  Silverdale  exclaimed,  blnshingly  eager.  And  Ben 
Nevis  it  was. 

'  The  Acrostic  is  done/  said  the  president  '  And  now  look  at  your 
papers,  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  The  two  wholes  to  be  guessed  are 
London  and  Thames :  and  you  will  find  that  the  first  letters  of  the 
words  you  have  discovered,  reading  them  down,  form  the  word  London, 
and  the  last  letters  the  word  Thames.    As  thus  :— 

London.  Thames. 

1.  Lo    T 

2.  Oat  H 

3.  N     A 

4.  DreaM 

5.  Ogl  E 

6.  NeviS. 

'  Do  yon  understand  ?' 

'  How  do  we  make  two  holes?'  said  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  still  puzzled  by 
this.   '  With  a  penknife,  to  be  sure/ said  Cousin  Jack,  blandly.   'Just  prod 
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your  paper  with  it,  and  it's  done  directly/     'For  shame.  Jack!'  said 
Mr.  Spenoer. 

Lady  Felicia  went  over  her  explanations  slowly  and  gently,  until  all  with 
whom  such  a  process  was  possible  were  enlightened.  Then  we  begged 
for  another.  She  gave  ns  the  following,  telling  us  she  would  not  afford 
a  angle  hint  this  time : — 

A  tyrant,  who  most  justly  lost  his  life ; 
The  fiaiiling  of  his  hiudly  rescued  wife. 

I.  A  watchfire,  with  soldiers  all  resting  around/  ^ 
1.  A  carriage — ^its  horses  are  pawing  the  ground. 

3.  The  name  of  a  hero — his  son's  betto  known. 

4.  A  priest — his  affection  too  weakly  was  shown. 

5.  The  poor  slave  plays  on  it,  and  lightens  his  gloom. 

6.  No  white  flag  is  floating-<the  waves  are  his  tomb. 

7.  Unjustly  accused  of  a  crime  have  you  been, 

'Tis  well  you  can  prove' yourself  &r  from  the  scene. 

8.  The  repose  which  we  need  our  tired  frames  to  restoreu 

9.  The  sweet,  simple  song  we  could  hear  o'er  and  o'er. 

Observe,  there  are  nine  letters  in  each  of  the  two  words  to  be  found  out' 
'  Then  the  tyrant  can't  be  Nero ;'  '  or  Bobespierre ;'  '  or  Charles  the  First ;' 
'  or  Julius  Caesar/  '  A  tyrant,'  sighed  Miss  Silverdale.  '  Oh !  I  am  sure 
'we  learned  about  him  in  MangnalL'  '  Let  us  try  Uie  words,'  some  one 
snggested ;  and  accordingly  we  did  so.  Captain  O'Grady  pronounced  the 
'  watchfire '  line  to  be  Bivouac.  The  priest  was  decided  upon  as  Eli.  The 
tightener  of  the  slave's  gloom  Banjo.  No.  7,  Alibi.  And  so  by  degrees 
the  whole  words  were  discovered  to  be  Bluebeard  and  Curiosity :  and  then 
the  other  words  were  decided  upon,  as— 2.  Landau;  3.  Uther;  6.  Egeus; 
8.  Best;  and9.  IHtiy. 

Now  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Drawley  had  taken  no  part  in  this  one  of  Blue- 
beard and  Curiosity,  rather  to  Mrs.  Spencer's  relief,  who  was  thus  set  free 
to  devote  a  fuller  attention  to  the  various  problems  in  the  solution  of  which 
she  was  very  clever.  But  when  she  announced  to  the  doctor  that  the  dis- 
covery was  made,  and  pointed  out  the  row  of  answers  complete,  he  nodded 
his  head  graciously,  and  asked  for  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which  he  at  once 
began  to  write.  VOh,  Charles!'  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  delighted,  'Dr.  Draw- 
ley  has  made  an  Acrostic  himself.  Now  you  must  not  laugh ;  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  very  nice.'  '  Lady  Felicia,'  said  Dr.  Drawley,  rising,  and  advancing 
to  her  ladyship  with  a  bow, '  will  you  condescend  to  use  your  ingenuity  in 
nniayelling  this  Acrostic,  made  in  humble  imitation  of  your  own?'  Lady 
Felicia  did  condescend,  and  read  it  out  for  our  benefit 

My  First's  hnghi  hair  floats  in  the  midnight  sky. 

My  Nexf  s  a  trifle,  though  an  honour  high. 

My  Third  doth  not  behove  my  dignity. 

My  Fourth  defied  a  tyrant's  maUgnity. 

My  Fifth  a  powerful  European  state. 

My  Sixth  Uunents  a  murdered  son  too  late.' 

Jove  gives  my  Last ;  and  Jove's  decree  is  fiate. 

Combme  these  letters  in  their  order  due. 
And  they  a  glorious  Land  will  bring  to  view: 
Freedom's  fur  home,  where  everv  man  is  free,  ' 
Buler  of  kingdoms,  monarch  of  uie  sea. 
Her  name  in  youth,  and  that  in  riper  age. 
Adorn  with  equal  lustre  the  same  page. 

'^^0!  bravo!'  resounded  on  all  sides.    'Indeed,'  said  Lady  Felicia, 

this  "  humble  imitation "  feur  surpasses  the  original.    Let  us  guess  the 

^oTds  immediately.'    '  England  is  the  land  of  the  free!'  shouted  Fitz-Joy. 

Her  name  in  youth,  and  that  in  xiper  age.    Britain  and  England:  that 
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must  be  it/  said  Lady  IMicia.  Yoimg  rickles  hummed  '  Rule  Britaimia ' 
audibly,  while  we  set  tr)  work  to  find  oat  all  the  Acrostic. 

*  1.  'My  First's  bri;;ht  hair  floats  in  the  midnight  sky.  B,  and  E.' 
*  Boreas/  said  O'Cir.uly,  without  reflection.  *  Berenice/  said  Lieutenaiit 
AVarpc.  '  I  thought  she  was  a  queen/  objected  ISIiss  Kowley.  '  I  forget 
the  story/  he  replied ;  *  but  Coma  Berenices,  or  Berenice's  I  lair,  is  a  con- 
stellation we  sailors  know  pretty  well/ 

'  My  next's  a  trifle.  H,  and  N.*  *  Oh,  Doctor  Drawley,  how  can  you  call 
a  ribbon  a  trillo!'  said  ^liss  Six^^ncer;  *  to  us  it  is  a  most  important  affair 
sometimes.'  *  How  is  it  ever  an  honour?'  asked  Miss  Silverdale.  'Why, 
faith  r  repUed  O'Gra^ly,  *  if  Her  Majesty  (long  life  to  her!)  was  to  smmnon 
you  to  her  presence,  and  tie  a  blue  ribbon  round  your  neck,  and  say,  "  Pat, 
you  villain,  kneel  down,  and  I'll  make  you  a  K.C.B./'  would  not  that  be  an 
honour,  do  ye  think?' 

We  could  not  guess  I  and  G  at  all.  Ironing  was  suggested,  but  failed ; 
so  Dr.  Drawley  consent td  to  inform  us  that  Infra  dig.  was  what  he  meant. 
Miss  Eowley  thought  Latin  and  Greek  ought  not  to  be  allowed ;  but  the 
rest  let  it  pass.  The  4th  was  soon  found  to  be  Tell ;  the  5th  was  guessed 
by  the  youngest  Miss  »Silverdale  to  be  Austria;  the  6th  Ivan  the  Czar; 
and  the  7th  we  all  felt  sure  was  Nod.  The  doctor  was  happy,  and  the 
curate  smiled  again.  We  now  all  set  to  work  to  compose  acrostics,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  labour  (for  I,  too,  hanuncred  these  old  brains  to  produce 
something  in  emulation  of  the  doctor)  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  varietl 
expressions  on  the  ftices  of  the  would-be  authors.  Cousin  Jack  was  alter- 
nately in  fits  of  laughter  at  some  joke  that  crossed  his  brain,  or  pulling 
a  portentously  long  face — squeezing  out  some  rhyme  I  felt  sure.  Miss 
Gentle  had  a  pensive  frown— a  very  imusual  mark  on  her  young  face. 
O'Grady  contorted  all  his  features.  Miss  Primeval  alone  was  unaltered ; 
and  her  face  gave  no  sign  of  the  mental  effort  going  on  within.  Mr.  Max- 
well Hyde  wrote  short-hand  profusely.  Dr.  Curry  wrote  off  a  few  pithy 
lines,  and  signed  them  with  his  well-lmown  monogi-aph,  as  if  it  was  a  pre- 
scription. Jack  told  me  afterwards  he  had  guessed  it,  and  it  really  was 
Senna  and  Salts ;  but  I  do  not  more  than  half  beheve  him. 

Lady  Felicia's  composition  was  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  It  proved  to  Iv 
a  Double  Double  Acrostic,  every  word  with  a  double  meaning.    It  was 

this: — 

One  deals  destruction  with  a  steady  sweep ; 
One  does  much  damage  by  a  sidelong  leap. 
Or,  if  a  further  hint  you  needs  must  crave, 
A  lordly  dwelling,  and  its  inmate  brave. 

Who  but  an  experienced  chess-player  would  have  thought  this  to  bo 
Castle  and  Knight?  But  so  it  was.  O'Grady  guessed  the  first  word  at 
once,  though  he  pronounced  it  Car-r-r-k,  and  misled  me  for  a  time. 

1.  Many  a  throat  has  been  stopped  by  me ; 
A  luurbour  fair,  and  a  spreading  tree. 

2.  A  barren  spot  'neath  a  burning  sun. 

Where  the  desert  king  rests  when  the  night  is  done. 

3.  A  palace,  the  name  of  which  promised  a  lot 
Which  is  no  man's  share  in  palace  or  cot 

4.  In  England  each  object,  little  or  great ; 

In  Iceland  (see  Dasent)  a  part  of  the  state. 

5.  He  by  whose  orders  this  cure  you  apply. 
Was  known  by  this  name  in  days  gone  by. 

6.  To  build  with  brick,  or  with  wood,  or  stone ; 
What  the  building  is  when  it  stauds  alone. 

'  What  a  head  she  has !'  I  said  to  ^Irs.  Spencer,  when  my  own  had  been 
racked  in  finding  out  the  words.  '  Splendid  woman!  true  blue  eveiy^inch 
of  her  r    Mrs.  Spencer  echoed  my  enthusiasm. 
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My  little  eflbrt  was  then  called  far.    It  was  only  this : — 

In  the  sky,  and  in  the  sea. 

Search  them  both,  and  you'll  find  me. 

1.  Idol  of  our  dreams, 
Object  of  our  schemes. 

2.  Mounds  where  buried  lie 
A  race  of  days  gone  by. 

3.  Who  owns  a  bridge,  aJas  ! 
Himself  may  never  pass. 

4.  I  hear  you  critics  say, 

'  Stuff!    Throw  it  all  away.' 

It  was  very  favourably  received,  and,  to  my  surprise,  pronounced  rather 
difficult.  Then  Mr.  Spooner  modestly  declared  that  he  really  could  not  write 
poe^,  but  had  made  a  little  acrostic  with  the  help  of  Byron,  which  he 
would  venture  to  read  to  us.  '  Not  "  Don  Juan/'  I  hope,'  said  Miss  Rowley, 
sternly.  '  I  didn't  think  Spooner  had  so  much  in  him,'  whispered  Cousin 
Jack. 

'  Here,  where  the  Sword  united  nations  drew. 
Our  countrymen  wer6  warring  on  that  day.' 
'  The  battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bowed  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword. 

1.  *  The  First  may  turn,  but  not  avenge  the  blow.' 

2.  '  My  daughter!  with  thy  name  this  song  began. 

My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  shall  end.' 

3.  '  This  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save,  subdue ;  at  once  her  spear  and  shield.' 

4.  '  Didst  thou  not  thy  breast  to  his  replying 

Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  he^?' 

5.  '  Placid  sleep.' 

6.  '  He  was  sent,  but  not  in  mercy,  there. 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear.' 

7.  '  The  proud  lord  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 

His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew.' 
8.  '  Each  zone 

Obeys  thee,  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone.' 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Hyde.  '  Where  has  Spooner  got  all  that  stuff 
irom,  I  wonder,'  he  said.  '  And  who  is  his  daughter  he  sp^iks  about?  I 
did  not  think  he  was  married.  I  thought  he  admired  Miss  Gentle.  A 
widower,  perhaps?'  '  He  is  only  quoting  Lord  Byron,'  I  explained ;  '  and 
Lord  Byron,  you  know,  had  a  daughter.'  '  Ah !  I  see ;  very  singular,'  replied 
Mr.  Hyde.  Spooner  helped  us  through  his  poetical  mystery,  which  really 
was  very  clever.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  gave  us  their  joint  effusion, 
short,  and  not  too  diflacult:— 

Where  first  young  Zephyr  breathes  his  tender  sigh. 
And  bright  Aurora  blushes  in  the  sky. 

I.  A  very  penetrating  little  thing. 

a.  What  flames  of  fire  are  springing  &om  my  head. 

3.  The  hating  wife  of  a  too  loving  £mg. 

4.  What  idle  schoolboys  love  to  play,  'tis  said. 

We  soon  iraessed  it,  though  put  off  the  right  scent  as  to  No.  4  by 
Pickles  and  Fitz-Joy,  who  enumerated  a  variety  of  juvenile  pastimes,  and 
thus  kept  us  back  for  a  while. 

Supper  was  announced  long  before  we  had  done  acrostic  making  and 
gaeasing;  and  some  of  the  ladies,  who  I  am  sure  had  written  very  pretty 
poetry,  and  Cousin  Jack,  who  was  burning  to  have  his  found  out,  were 
disappointed. 
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'  LadJe  h~  and  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  wished  ns  all  Qie  good 
wishes  of  the  season,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  which  was  crowded 
with  good  things,  and  moat  ptettily  decorated  with  hollj  and  other  ever- 
greens, '  I  wish  f OS  all  a  happy  new  year,  and  many  of  them !  Put  that 
mto  on  acrostic,  and  I'll  guess  it  directly!  And  may  I  hope  that  yoa  will, 
one  and  all,  condescend  to  favour  my  humble  dwelling  with  your  presence 
this  day  week  to  sol  to  all  the  onsolvable  acrostics  and  spend  another  merry 
evening  together.' 
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there  be  one  phase  of 

London     Sodcty     wiUi 

nhich    London   Socic^ 

thinks  itself  more  inti- 

'  mately  acq^iiainted  than 

BDOther,  it  is~  thanks  to 

J  the  daily  popem— pro- 

g  hablv  that  which  those 

I  oradee  are  accastomed 

-  to  describe  as  '  Proceed- 
H  iurr  in  Parliament'  And 
~  when  we  ay  that  on  the 
u  pnsGnt  occasion  we  pro- 

-  poee  to  occnpy  a  few 
^  paees  of  '  London  Socie- 
S  ty'  in  describing  some  of 
HI  these  proceedings,  we 
i  shall  seem  to  have  under- 
I  token  a  most  nnnecessBTy 
I  task  nnlesa  we  add  at 
I   once  that  the  proceedings 

wiUi  which  we  have  now 
to  do  aie  not  by  ony 
lOMDB  tboee  which  fill  the  oolnmns  of  the  '  Times'  and  the  '  Tel^raph,' 
bat  proceedings  of  which  the  onter  world  (and,  indeed,  many  of  those 
most  Dearly  concerned  in  them)  know  really  Tery  httle,  and  with  which 
the  mwspaper  reader  woald  gam  no  fiimiliari^  even  if  he  lead  eveiy  word 
of  his  great  state  oracle  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  place  from  which  we  report  is  not  the  gallery  above  the  Speaker,  bnt 
a  comer  of  Committee  Room  No.  S  of  the  Houao  of  Commoos.  If  the 
reader  has  only  visited  the  Honae  with  a  Chamberlain's  order,  and  has 
merely  gone  the  nrand  of  ordinary  ajght-eeers,  he  will  need  some  little 
instruction  how  to  find  Committee  Boom  No.  8.  Our  insfnictiona  accord- 
ingly are  that  he  proceed  thns : — Let  him  go  down  to  the  Hoaee  between 
the  hontB  of  twelve  and  fonr  on  any  of  the  first  five  week-days  during  the 
session.  Lot  him  enter  by  the  door  opposite  the  Poets'  Cornet  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  close  this  door  very  caiufDUy  behind  him  so  as  to  make 
no  noise,  take  off  his  hat  as  if  he  were  in  cbnrch,  and  proceed  carefully 
across  the  top  of  Weetminster  HaU  into  the  Statesman's  Gallery  just  in 
front  of  him.  If  any  one  informs  him  that  the  large  white  moibto  statnes 
on  each  side  of  this  gallery  are  the  '  statntee  at  large,'  let  him  firmly  dis- 
believe it  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  simply  the  statnca— 
and  very  excellent  statnee  too — of  some  of  onr  great  omtors  and  patriots, 
long  since  gone  mnt&     Note  how  Grattan,  in  the  warm  animation  of 
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debate,  seems  as  if  ho  would  step 
off  his  pedestal  and  como  down  to 
you: — with  what  calm  sc'lf-pos.<^CK- 
Bion  Burke  uplifts  one  single  linger, 
as  if  gently  keeping  time  to  some 
wonderful  oiscourse: — how  Pitt,  tho 
hard-headed,  obstinate  little  mrin, 
stands  fronting  tlie  colossal  Fox, 
who,  with  arm  uplifted  and  fist 
clenched,  looks  inclined  to  drive 
home  his  arguments  by  main  force : 
— how  the  boyish  figure  of  Falkland, 
leaning  on»  his  sword,  has  the  sweet 
fece  lit  up  by  a  half-sorrowfol  smile : 
— what  an  invincible,  fixed  resolve 
is  in  the  clear-cut  features  of  Hamp- 
den as  he,  too,  grasi)8  the  sword,  with 
lips  compressed.  And  having  noted 
all  these  our  visitor  can,  if  he  likes, 
pass  forward  and  examine  the  fres- 
coes close  at  hand.  After  which, 
still  with  his  hat  off,  and  still  mov- 
ing very  noiselessly,  let  him  ask 
the  first  policeman  he  sees  where 
this  passage  leads,  and  where  that 
passage  leads,  and  that  functionary 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  respond  by 
promptly  ejecting  him  from  the 
buildmgand  assuring  him  that  he 
is  an  audacious  intruder. 

If  the  prospect  of  this  result  is 
not  satisflBictory,  then,  as  an  alterna- 
tive mode  of  procedure,  we  advise 
our  friend  to  put  on  an  air  of  im- 
portant business, — ^to  press  forward 
and  let  the  doors  shut  behind  him 
with  a  good  slam, — above  all,  to 
keep  his  hat  on  and  look  like  a  man 
who  knows  where  he  is  going  and 
who  wants  to  be  there  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If,  beyond  this,  ho  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  roll  of  foolscap  or  brief  paper 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  it  a 
passport  to  the  most  secret  and  hid- 
den penetralia  of  the  building.  In- 
deed, he  would  be  an  unusually 
astute  policeman  who  would  object, 
at  sight  of  such  a  talisman,  to  admit 
a  man  of  average  impudence  to  join 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  upon 
the  very  woolsack.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  be  an  unusually  surly  police- 
man who  declines  to  x>oint  out  tho 
winding  staircase  beyond  the  tele- 
graph office,  &c.,  which  leads  to  the 
long  line  of  the  Commons'  Commit- 
tee Booms. 

In  fiact,  these  rooms  are  open  to 
the  public,  but  as  they  are  usually 


crowded  with  those  who  have  busi- 
ness there,  the  guardians  of  order 
naturally  enough  try  to  keep  away 
those  who  go  merely  to  loiter. 

The  long  elegant  corridor  which 
stretches  by  the  seemingly  intermi- 
nable suite  of  Committee  Eooms, 
each  of  which  opens  into  it,  has  its 
windows  looking  into  the  interior 
courts  of  the  structure.    In  the  re- 
cess of  each  window  is  a  little  desk, 
with  inkstand,  pens,  &c.,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  many  who  spend 
here  so  much  of  their  time.     On 
each  side  of  the  corridor  are  benches, 
wliich  a  few  hours*  standing  in  a 
committee  room  often  make  accept- 
able enough  to  tired  legs.   Lounging 
about,  or  sauntering  up  and  down, 
groups  of  men,  for  the  most  part 
engaged   in   earnest    conversation, 
throng  this  corridor  or  passage  all 
day  long  (that  is,  all  that  part  of  the 
day  during  which  the  committees 
are  sitting,  for  within  five  minutes  of 
their  rising  the  passage  is  deserted). 

The  excitement  which  attends  the 
lottMy   of  a   Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee Boom,  where  tho  prizes  are 
so  splendid  and  the  blanks  so  many, 
yet   so  obstinately  disbelieved   in, 
would  be  well  shown  if  we  could 
analyze  these  groups  and  show  what 
manner  of  men  they  are  who  are 
thus   drawn   together.      Here   are 
barristers,  solicitors,  iMirliamentary 
agents,  clerks,  clergymen,  men  of  the 
sword  and  men  of  the  sea,  secretaries 
and  projectors  of  every  description 
of  joint-stock  enterprise  benoath  the 
moon,  owners   of  mines   and  col- 
lieries, iron-founders,  noblemen  and 
their  agents,  railway  chairmen,  rail- 
way directors,  railway  managers,  rail- 
way engineers,  railway  shareholders 
(though  not  so  many  of  these  la^t 
as  there  ought  to  be).     The  rail- 
way element  is  strongest  of  all,  for 
at  least  four-fifths  of  tho  '  Private 
Bills '  which  come  before  the  com- 
mittees are   promoted   by  railway 
companies.    Scarcely  a  mile  of  rail- 
way in  Britain  but  you  will  find 
some  one  here  able  (if  willing)  to 
give  you  a  free  pass  over  it.    Scarcely 
an  engiaeer  of  any  eminence  but  yon 
are  more  likely  to  find  him  here  than 
at  his  own  office. ,  To  such  men  this 
corridor  and  the  committee  rooms 
themselves  are  w  much,  a  rendez* 
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Yons  as  the  Excliange  is  to  the 
broker  and  the  merchiuit.  Nowhere 
else  can  yon  see  so  clearly  all  the 
enthusiasm  which  attends  the  spend- 
ing of  vast  sums  of  money  foolishly, 
— 4uid  this  enthusiasm  is,  afber  aU, 
the  most  wonderful  of  any.  Hardly 
anywhere  else  have  you  a  prospect 
Of  seeing  so  clearly  with  wnat  ear- 
nestness men  can  go  about  their 
projects,  and  about  their  principal 
project  of  making  money, — for 
where  many  spend  some  must  also 
gather. 

Amongst  so  heterogeneous  an 
assembli^  it  would  be  odd  indeed 
did  we  not  find  some  black  sheep, 
and  such  sheep  are  to  be  found  here 
in  flocks.  The  professional  pro- 
jector, the  unprincipled  schemer, 
the  bubble-blower, — men  who  care 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  intrinsiG 
merits  of  the  projects  they  are  advo- 
cating,— ^who  know  well  enough 
indeed  that  they  have  no  intrinsic 
merits; — but  whose  one  object  is  to 
squeeze  as  much  out  of  the  scheme 
as  possible  and  then  throw  it  away 
like  a  sucked  orange.  Such  are  to 
be  foxmd  here  by  dozens. 

But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
here  also  is  to  be  found  the  true 
outdoor  parliament  that  manages 
the  home  affiurs  of  England.  All 
that  is  most  distinguished  in  our 
country  for  energy,  ability,  and  en- 
terprise in  commercial  pursuits  is 
well  represented  here.  Here  are  to 
be  found  the  men  who  keep  the 
great  industrial  machine  of  Britain 
moving  by  their  enterprise  and  their 
skilL  It  is  they  and  such  as  they 
who  have  made  English  industry 
and  Englidk  progress  what  it  is.  It 
is  amongst  these  and  such  as  these 
that  we  find  the  Stephensons,  the 
Brunels,  the  Watts,  the  Arkwrights 
of  to-day.  They  are  the  salt  of  a 
great  hiund-woryng,  money-making, 
mon^-spending  people. 

And  though  we  speak  of  them 
merely  as  an  outdoor  parb'ament  wo 
see  amongst  them  no  small  number 
of  our  legislators  both  hereditary 
and  electiva  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not,  aa  a  rule,  meet  here  our  great 
politicians  and  diplomatists,  for  this 
IS  not  their  place,  though  on  occa- 
sions they,  too,  may  be  seen  flitting 
up  and  down.    But  here  we  meet 


day  after  day  those  Members  of  Far- 
liament  who  have  been  sent  up  l^ 
their  constituents  not  for  ti^eir  won- 
derful gifts  of  tongue,  but  for  their 
proved  ability  at  doing  real  hud 
work.  Members  who  make,  it  may 
be,  very  poor  speeches  on  reform 
bills,  on  party  politics,  or  foreign 
afiisdrs,  and  who  have  scant  space 
allowed  them  in  tiie  'Times;'  but 
Members  who  can  go  through  a  bill 
that  proposes  to  deal  with  milliona 
of  pounds,  discuss  it  clause  by 
clause,  reconcile  conflicting  into- 
rests,  discriminate  between  the 
scheme  of  the  professional  projector 
and  the  scheme  that  really  suppUes 
a  national  want,  and  give  &eir 
prompt  dedsions  honestly  and  justly. 
Such  Members  will  sit  five  days  a 
week  through  a  long  session,  hear- 
ing often  the  dreariest  of  evidence 
on  private  bills,  from  eleven  till 
four,  then  hurry  away  to  prajrers  at 
the  sound  of  the  Speaker's  bell,  and 
scarcely  ever  ML  to  have  their 
names  in  the  list  of  votes,  however 
late  the  division,  or  however  tedious 
the  debate.  Happy  are  the  consti- 
tuents who  are  thus  represented. 
As  for  the  poor  Memb^  them^ 
selves,  one  scarcely  sees  their  happi- 
ness so  clearly. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  leave 
the  corridor  and  ^iter  the  Gonunit- 
tee  Boom  itself.  And  in  doing  so 
let  us  be  specially  careful  to  enter 
by  the  proper  door.  For  each  room 
has  two  doors — one  for  the  entrance 
of  the  public,  the  other  for  the  use 
of  Members  only.  And  many  are 
the  instances  of  utter  discomfiture 
on  the  part  of  visitors  who,  entering 
by  the  wrong  door,  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  immediate,  august 
presence  of  the  committee  itself,  and 
as  suddenly  bundled  out  again  by 
the  ofiended  clerk. 

Most  of  these  rooms  are  much 
alike  in  their  general  aspect.  They 
look  down  upon  the  great  silent 
highway  of  the  penny  boate,  which 
are  continually  passing  and  repass- 
ing beneath  the  windows.  And 
often,  in  hot  weather,  the  odours 
which  Father  Thames  sends  up 
from  his  lucid  waters  are  so  over- 
powering that  these  windows  have 
to  be  kept  close  shut 

Each  room  is  divided  about  equally 
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by  a  low  handrail  numing  from 
side  to  Bide,  and  designed  to  sepa- 
rate those  who  are  officially  engaged 
npon  the  bill  from  the  public  and 
those  who  are  merely  interested  in 
its  &t&  Outside  the  rail,  therefore, 
there  is  merely  standing  room.  Im- 
mediately inside  it  is  a  long  table 
with  seate  for  the  barristers,  solici- 
tors, and  chief  promoters  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill.  But  as  this  taole 
does  not  extend  quite  across  the 
room  it  leaves  space  for  a  few  chairs 
and  another  table  for  the  conve- 
nience of  witnesses  in  waiting,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 
forward  and  make  himself  at 


Lome. 

[And  here  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  pause  from  charitable  motives, 
and  drop  a  hint  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  my 
needy  literary  brethren.  They  will 
always  find  at  this  spare  table  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  oest  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  (paper  with  embossed 
heading, '  House  of  Commons,'  which 
is  surely  respectable),  all  of  which 
they  are  free  to  use  ad  libitum,  and 
no  questions  asked.  The  only  defi- 
-ciency,  to  which  I  would  ras^t- 
fully  call  the  attention  of  the  ofiicers 
of  the  House,  is  that  postage-stamps 
-are  not  supplied  also.  But  this, 
however,  is  merely  within  paren- 
theses.] 

Beyond  this  barristers'  table  and 
witnesses'  table  the  room  is  sacred 
to  the  committee  and  its  officers. 
There  is  a  horseshoe  table  at  which 
sits  the  committee  itself; — ^the  chair- 
man in  the  convex  centre  and  two 
other  members  on  each  side  of  him. 
The  committees  usually  consist  of 
five.  The  chairman  is  generally  an 
experienced  Member  of  the  House — 
always  a  gentleman  of  thorough 
business  capacity.  The  other  four 
members  (if  we  may  venture  to  say 
it  without  fear  of  impeachment')  as 
often  as  not  contain  amongst  them 
gentlemen  who  know  very  little  of, 
and  care  still  less  for,  what  is  going  on, 
and  who  leave  themselves  implicitly 
in  the  hands  of  their  chairman  with 
a  confidence  that  ia  well  deserved. 

In  the  concave  recess  of  the  horse- 
shoe is  another  small  oblong  table, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  chair  for 
the  witness  under  examination  [the 


witness  being  examined  in  a  chair, 
not  in  a  box],  and  opposite  to  hun 
sits  the  official  reporter  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  a  personage  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  a  paragraph 
to  himself. 

He  is  invested  with  much  more 
plenary  powers  than  are  given  to 
the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  above 
the  Speaker.  There,  if  one  does  not 
catch  what  Lord  Palmerston  says, 
he  is  by  no  means  allowed  to  intei^ 
xupt  his  lordship  and  make  him  say 
it  over  again.  But  here  our  reporter 
in  a  similar  emergency  is  allowed  to 
interrupt  counsel,  witness,  or  com- 
mittee until  his  notes  are  correct. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  recognized  officer 
of  the  House,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  verbatim  notes  of  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings.  These  notes  of  his 
are  referred  to  very  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  proceeding,  and 
what  is  found  written  there  is  held 
conclusive  in  cases  of  dispute.  Pro- 
bably some  of  the  most  rapid  short- 
hand writers  of  the  day  are  to  he 
found  in  attendance  on  these  com- 
mittees— men  who  will  write  firom 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  per  minute  without  any 
apparent  exertion,  and  who  ^viU 
continue  their  work  without  relief 
from  the  time  of  the  committee 
taking  its  seat  to  its  rising  again. 
Perhaps  such  a  man  might  be  very 
much  out  of  his  place  as  a  reporter 
of  the  debates,  where  speed  and 
endurance  are  by  no  means  the  only 
qualities  that  are  requisite.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reporter  from 
the  gallery  would  be  often  quite  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  committee 
room.  The  committee's  reporter 
has  no  scope  whatever  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  genius,  and  not  much  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment  Ho  is 
never  worried  with  a  classical  quota- 
tion. It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  im- 
prove the  eloquence  of  the  counsel, 
to  condense  the  verbosity  of  the  wit- 
ness or  correct  his  grammar,  to  gloss 
over  ugly  mistakes,  or  add  point  to 
a  pointless  answer.  His  business  is 
to  photograph  the  proceedings  as 
well  as  pen  and  stenography  will  do 
it  If  a  witness  acquits  himself 
well  he  may  depend  on  finding  Ws 
performance  put  down  to  his  credit 
If  he  makes  himself  an  ass  he  is 
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eq[ually  snie  to  find  himself  written 
down  one.  Our  reporter's  chief 
difficnlties  are  with  figures,  gra- 
dients, ladiii  and  names  of  places  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  (and  of 
these  he  certainly  does  make  sad 
work  sometimes).  He  is  not,  as  we 
implied,  relieved  at  short  intervaLs, 
as  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  gallery, 
bat  sits  and  writes  for  the  com- 
mittee all  day.  An  attendant  comes 
in  quietly  now  and  then  and  fetches 
away  his  note-book,  replacing  it 
with  another.  So  that  while  he 
writes  others  are  transcribing  his 
notes,  and  others  again  are  at  work 
lithographing  the  transcript  Each 
moming,  when  the  committee  meets, 
there  is  ready  for  the  members  litho- 
graphed copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  prefious,  often  filling 
several  hundred  sheets  of  brief 
paper.  These  lithographed  docu- 
ments aze  supplied  also  to  the 
oounselj  solicitors,  promoters,  oppo- 
nents, and  to  all  mterested  in  the 
bin  who  are  prepared  to  pay  a  good 
stiff  price  for  them.  So  much  can 
be  done  by  combination  and  system 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  im- 
practicable. 

The  young  gentleman  who  sits 
alone  at  the  litue  side  table  is  the 
only  one  whom  we  have  yet  to  intro- 
duce to  the  reader.  He  is  the 
'  committee  clerk/  and  his  arduous 
duties  consist  chiefly  in  paring  his 
nails  and  stretching  his  legs,  to  ooth 
of  which  employments  he  devotes 
himself  with  quite  exemplary  at- 
tention, and  we  hope  he  is  liberally 
remunerated. 

And  now,  haying  cleared  the  way 
by  these  preliminary  notes,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  we  are  promoters  of  a 
bill  for  a  new  line  of  railway  from 
Malley-yron  in  the  county  of  Den- 
bigh to  Bryn-ffirood  in  Merioneth- 
sMre.  Our  prospectus  has  already 
pointed  out  the  madequate  railway 
accommodation  of  North  Wales  in 
general,  and  of  the  district  which 
we  propose  to  serve  in  i)articular. 
Our  leading  counsel,  Serieant  Blar- 
ney, will  enlarge  upon  these  tomes 
at  greater  length  forthwith.  For 
the  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
having  completed  our  surveys,  we 
duly  advertised  our  parliamentary 
notices  in  October  and  Novemb^ 


last  in  the  oonnfy  papers,  and  in 
the  '  London  Gazette.  We  also, 
before  the  end  of  November,  duly 
lodged  our  plans  and  specifications 
in  &e  place  appointed  by  the  House. 
We  duly  deposited  in  tiie  Bank  of 
England  eight  per  cent  on  tho 
amount  of  the  snare  capital  which 
we  ask  leave  to  raise.  We  have 
passed  the  trying  ordeal  of  the 
standing  orders'  examiner.  Leave 
has  been  given  us  to  bring  in  our 
little  bill  The  committee  of  seleo* 
tion  has  appointed  the  oonmiittees 
of  investigation— has  grouped  all 
the  schemes  befine  Parliament  for 
the  session,  and  we  find  ourselves 
remitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Lord  Marmion,  the  member  for 
East  Bidford,  who  opens  his  inquiry 
this  moming  along  with  his  honour- 
able colleague,  Mr.  Slingsby  (East 
Warwickshire),  Sir  William  Chandler 
rStaley  -  Bridge),  Mr.  Waterfield 
(derkenwell),  and  Yisoount  Wygram 
(Llandaff). 

Our  bill  is  one  of  Group  xiL,  a 
list  of  which  hangs  in  the  corridor, 
and  may  be  read  there  on  the  usual 
notice  board.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  group  embraoes  about  a  dozen 
dififorent  projects,  all  for  railways 
in  North  Wales.  But  we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  first  four  of  them.  Our 
own  bill  is  first  on  the  list  The 
next  three  are  rival  schemes  which 
aim  jointly  to  fill  up  the  same  dis- 
trict which  we  wish  to  accommodate 
singly.  These  three  schemes,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  taken  as  substantially 
one.  They  are  intrbduced  sepa- 
rately that  we  may  have  three  op- 
gonents  instead  of  one,  and  in  tho 
ope  that  perhaps  one  of  the  threo 
lines  may  pass,  and  so  form  a  bads 
for  further  extensions  hereafter. 

Our  respective  positions,  however, 
are  all  marked  on  a  huge  outline 
map,  our  scheme  being  marked 
No.  I.,  and  our  rivals  No.  a,  3,  and 
4,  as  shown  upon  it. 

Serjeant  Blarney,  of  course,  when 
he  opened  our  case  to  '  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,'  had  a  rod  with 
which  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  out 
the  several  places  which  he  named 
as  they  were  shown  upon  this  map 
hanging  conspicuously  on  the  wall. 

He  besan  by  stating  that  never 
in  the  whole  oouiBe  of  his  parlia- 
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mcutary  expcricnco  hful  it  hcon  his 
happint«s  —  he  thought  ho  niiirlit 
almost  acid,  never  hati  it  btH.'n  the 
happiness  of  '  any  other  man ' — to 
lay  before  a  committeo  a  Fchomo 
which  was  able  to  stand  so  entirely 
on  its  own  merits,  and  which  net^dcd 
80  little  encomium  or  explanation 
from  him  as  the  sclieme  which  lio 
now  begged  to  introduce  to  their 
notice.  Ho  should,  indeed,  feel  that 
he  was  offering  an  insult  to  tlio 
judgment  of  the  committee  if  he 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  line 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  advo- 
cate, otherwise  than  in  the  most 
cursory  manner.  Gentlemen  of  tho 
bar,  he  knew,  did  not  always  get 
credit  for  superfluous  modesty  in 
the  acceptance  of  their  honorarium ; 
but  certainly  when  he  received  his 
brief  and  saw  tho  hberal  retaining 
fee  which  was  marked  upon  it  ho 
had  said  to  himself,  '  Now  am  I 
justiiieil  in  taking  this  case  up, 
where  my  services  are  really  not 
wanted,  and  where  the  bill  could 
hardly  Ml  to  pass  without  a  word 
said,  or  a  witness  called  in  its 
favour?'*  He  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  felt  these  serious 
scruples  of  conscience  at  undertaking 
a  work  which  he  felt  to  be,  if  they 
would  allow  the  use  of  the  metaphor, 
a  gilding  of  refined  gold,  and  an 
adding  of  perfume  to— certainly  ho 
could  scarcely  compare  a  railway 
bill  to  a  violet,  but  he  might  say 
to — to  a  scheme  which  was  already 
in  perfectly  good  odour. 

Briefly,  then,  he  would  say,  that 
the  line  which  hia  clienias,  whom  ho 
was  sure  he  was  hardly  premature 
in  already  calling  the  North  Cymry 
Railway  Company,  proposed  to  con- 
struct was  to  be  of  the  length  of 
about  5  a  miles.  The  capital,  which 
they  proposed  to  raise  by  shares,  was 
500,000/.,  and  the  further  amount 
which  they  proposed  to  borrow  was 
166,667/.  With  these  sums  and  the 
increased  value  of  surplus  property 
which  they  might  have  to  dispose  of 
hereafter  he  anticipated  that  they 

♦  The  solicitor  certainly  did  hint  that 
the  leamed  serjeant  objected  to  receive  his 
brief,  which  was  marked  two  hundred 
guineas.  But  he  added  that  the  objection 
was  no  Innzer  made  when  this  was  altered 
to  two  bundled  and  fifty  guineas. 


would  have  so  considerable  a  sur- 
plus fimd  on  hand  that  it  was  not 
improbable  the  company  would,  in 
a  few  years,  come  again  for  powers 
to  construct  one  or  two  short 
branches  without  asking  for  any 
atlditional  capital  whatever.  At 
present,  however,  the  feeling  of  tho 
gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  tho 
share  list  was,  that  they  should  put 
their  undertaking  at  once  and  for 
ever  out  of  the  way  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  so  he  asked  for 
power  to  raise  a  capital  somewhat 
larger  than  the  amount  for  which  it 
was  absolutely  certain  the  line  would 
be  constructed.  [Here  Mr.  PhibbCT, 
Q.O.,  the  leader  on  one  of  the  rival 
schemes,  shakes  his  head  and  says, 
'  Oh,  oh !'  mournfully.] 

He  overheard  his  learned  friend 
groaning,  and  saw  that  he  was 
shaking  his  head  in  a  way  that  must 
be  dangerous  for  the  fine  ideas  which 
were  inside  it,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
quite  addle  them.  But  he  could 
easily  understand  that  his  learned 
friend  must  feel  painfully  the  con- 
trast that  he  saw  in  the  projects 
which  they  respectively  advocated. 

The  town  of  Malley-Vron,  as  was 
already  within  the  knowledge  of  tho 
committee,  though  at  present  des- 
titute of  railway  accommodation, 
would  soon  (independent  of  ttio 
schemes  now  waiting  their  decision) 
no  longer  be  so.  The  line  to  it 
from  Pont-Uyn  was  already  nearly 
completed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Com- 
pany. The  question  now  at  issue, 
therefore,  was  by  whom,  and  by 
what  route  should  the  railway  sys- 
tem be  extended  southward  into  tho 
principality.  And  he  had  no  wish 
to  keep  back  the  fact  that  this  again 
was  not  merely  a  question  between 
two  or  three  small  companies.  For 
though  his  cUents  were  perfectly 
independent,  they  did  not  wish  to 
conceal  that  they  were  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Great  Southern  Com- 
pany, and  that  they  designed  their 
line  to  be  worked  by  that  company, 
and  in  that  company's  interest  On 
the  other  hand,  the  three  rival 
schemes  with  which  they  were  met, 
were  avowedly  Grand  Trunk 
schemes,  and  supported  by  Grand 
Trunk  capital.  The  committee 
would   find,  therefore,   that   prao- 
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ticBlIy  the  iiEBne  which  they  had  to 
decide  was,  whetiier  the  territory  of 
North  Wales  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  whose 
main  lines  were  palpably  incon- 
yenient  for  connection  witib  it,  and 
who  wanted  it  merely  from  a  grasp- 
bag  dog-in-the-manger  policy;  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Great  Souther|i  Comjyany, 
whose  lines  already  embraced  nearly 
all  its  borders,  and  whose  natural 
interests  were  already  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  district  they  sought 
toserye. 

He  was  not  there,  howeyer,  to 
adyocate  Great  SoulJsem  interests 
or  Great  Southern  policy,  but  would 
address  himself  to  the  conmderation 
of  their  project  as  a  local  line.  And 
first  he  would  ask  the  committee  to 
consider  the  urgent  necessity  there 
was  of  giying  an  outlet  southward 
to  the  rapidly  deyeloping  trade  of 
the  town  of  Malley-Vron,  which 
outlet  his  clients  proposed  to  giye 
first  by  a  junction  with  the  Great 
Southern  line  at  Idangwfia,  and, 
second,  by  their  main  line  to  Bryn- 
&ood.  He  would  call  witnesses  to 
proye  how  greatly  the  want  of  such 
an  outlet  was  felt  locaUy,  and  how 
seriously  it  affected  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  rapidly  rising  town 
which  they  had  selected  as  their 
starting  terminus, — ^if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  make  the  palpable  bull 
80  ocHnmon  in  raQway  phraseology 
of  dJling  a  starting-poinia  terminus. 
He  would  also  call  witnesses  who 
had  embarked  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  great  industrial  works  which 
existed  along  the  route  which  they 
proposed  to  take.  He  would  caU 
the  proprietor  of  the  immense  and 
well-known  brick  and  tile  works  of 
Eyton-Brymbo,  who  was  at  present, 
for  want  of  means  of  transport^  com- 
pelled to  make  his  trade  compara- 
tiyely  a  local  one.  He  would  call 
the  owners  of  the  great  iron-ore 
works  of  Maesy-unwin  and  Ebbw- 
"Wem.  He  would  call  the  noble 
proprietor  of  the  world-renowned 
slate  quarries  of  Llan->-£&og,  and 
SaTan-y-Rhyg,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee had  heard  so  much. 

Lord  Marmion  here  interrupts  the 
learned  serjeant  to  say  he  has  never 
in  his  life  heard  of  any  of  these 


places.  Yisconnt  Wygram  looks 
much  lelieyed  at  this,  he  haying  ap- 
parently begun  to  fear  that  somehow 
he  has  oyerlooked  a  most  important 
district  of  country. 

Serjeant  Blarney  asked  if  any- 
thing could  possibly  strengthen  his 
case  more  than  this  renuurk  of  his 
lordship's.  Here  were  the  teeming 
industries  and  the  busy  poptUations 
of  the  places  which  he  nad  named 
going  on  year  after  year  increasing 
in  numbers,  in  extent,  and  in  yalue, 
and  yet  so  entirely  were  they  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  want 
of  that  railway  accommodation^ 
which  had  become  to  commerce  as 
yital  as  the  air  we  breathe  is  to  our- 
selves, that  even  his  lordship  had 
to  this  day  never  heard  of  them. 
After  such  a  testimony  he  would 
leave  the  local  case,  as  regarded 
these  towns,  in  the  hands  of  ti^e  un- 
impeachable witnesses  whom  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  call  be- 
fore the  committee.  There  was, 
however,  still  the  town  of  Malla  with 
its  famous  lakes,  and  their  southern 
terminus  Bryn-firood,  both  places 
dear  to  all  tourists,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  his  clients  to  make 
accessible  to  many  thousands  who 
otherwise  might  never  see  them. 
For  he  was  sure  the  committee 
would  agree  with  him,  that  however 
charming  to  those  with  plenty  of 
time  and  plenty  of  money  might  be 
the  idea  of  pedestrian  excursions  in 
this  beautiful  country  of  North 
Wales,  there  were  a  vast  majority 
who  had  but  scant  leisure  and  shal- 
low purses,  and  with  whom  con- 
siderations touching  their  poor  feet 
and  their  poor  pockets  must  always 
have  great  weight,  and  whose  love 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whose 
finer  feelings  could  only — 

'Shut  that  door,'  roars  Lord 
Marmion. 

Mr.  Wigsby,  our  junior,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  interruption  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  to  the  learned 
Serjeant.  His  lordship  enters  into 
a  private  conversation,  apparently 
of  a  jocular  tendency,  wth  Sir  Wm. 
Chandler.  Two  or  three  other 
members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  much  engaged  with  sherry 
and  sandwiches  become  suddenly 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  their 
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attention  bdng  aroneod  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  sound  of  the  Serjeant's 
voice.  The  learned  scijoant  takes 
breath,  and  also  snuff,  and  waits 
very  patiently  till  the  noble  chair- 
man says,  *  Now,  Mr.  Blarney,  where 
had  you  got  us  to  ?* 

The  learned  seijcant  never  finishes 
that  eloquent  sentence  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  but  starts  a  new  theme. 
He  had,  he  said,  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  his  learned  friends  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  a  valour 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  intended 
to  raise  objections  to  the  length  of 
tunneling  which  his  clients  proposed 
to  construct  on  the  route  of  their 
railway.  They  proposed  also,  he 
was  told,  to  take  similar  objections 
to  certain  proposed  gradients  and 
radii.  But  he  hoped  this  was  not 
correct,  as  he  should  much  regret 
that  the  time  of  the  committee  should 
be  taken  up  to  so  little  purpose. 
At  the  same  time,  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  have  engineering  evi- 
dence r^y  of  a  character  quite  un- 
impeachable. 

Then  perhaps  he  ndght  be  ez- 
I)ected,  before  he  sat  down,  to  say 
something  regarding  the  three  rival 
schemes  which  were  put  forward  as 
an  altematiye  to  the  project  he  had 
the  honour  of  advocating.  But 
really  he  waited  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment to  hear  first  by  what  possible 
flight  of  imaginative  genius  anything 
oould  be  said  in  their  favour.  He 
was  disarmed  from  attack,  not  be- 
cause he  found  no  point  of  attack, 
but  because  he  could  see  no  possible 
defence.  He  felt  that  if  he  spoke 
against  these  poor  abortions,  he 
should  be  doing  a  no  more  valiant  act 
than  to  push  down  a  decrepit  old  man, 
or  to  strike  a  man  who  was  down  al- 
ready. He  would  merely  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  country  which  these 
lines  proposed  to  traverse.  Why, 
gentlemen,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  it  could  ever  be  said  of  it 
with  truth,  that  'every  rood  of 
ground  maintained  its  rat,'  so  barren 
was  it  and  uninhabited.  It  was  a 
district  in  which  there  was  no  traffic 
to  carry  and  no  passenger  to  travel. 
It  was  probably  this  latter  consider- 
ation which  had  weighed  with  the 
projectors  in  drawing  up  their 
schemes.    If  they  hod  thought  it  at 


all  probable  that  they  would  ever 
have  a  passenger  to  carry,  his  friends 
would  never  have  come  before  Par- 
liament with  a  route  made  up  o^ 
petty  junction-lines  over  which  no 
one  of  the  three  applying  companief) 
would  have  power  to  work  a  through 
train.  It  was  clear,  however,  thit 
the  contingency  of  a  passenger  pre- 
senting himself  who  wanted  to  go 
from  one  end  of  the  route  to  &e 
other  had  been  thought  so  remote, 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  provid- 
ing for  it 

'  In  conclusion,'  says  the  learned 
seijeant  (and  thereupon  his  lord- 
ship, the  chairman,  looks  pleased), 
'I  feel  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  shame- 
less manner  in  which  these  throe 
vexatious  and  senseless  projects  have 
been  intruded  on  the  legislature,  bat 
I  will  just  remark ' 

And  now  Lord  Marmion  looks 
very  sad  again.  Hot  his  lordship 
knovTB,  from  long  experience,  timt 
when  a  learned  Serjeant  says  he 
find  it  'quite  unnecessary  to  en- 
large,' that  learned  Serjeant  is  jast 
about  to  enlarge  at  very  great  length 
indeed.  So  lus  lordship  lays  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  folds  his  anus, 
and  waits  with  resignation.  And 
Serjeant  Blarney  finds  so  many 
matters  on  which  he  considers  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  and  he 
really  does  enlarge  upon  them  all  to 
that  degree,  that  when  at  last  ho 
sits  down, -ihe  committee  instantly 
rises  up.  In  &ct,  our  serjeant,  who 
begins  oy  saying  he  has  nothing  to 
say,  occupies  exactly  the  whole  of 
the  first  day  in  saying  it,  so  it  is 
evident  how  little  even  of  the  outline 
of  his  arguments  is  given  here. 

'We  meet  again  at  eleven  to- 
morrow,' says  the  chairman,  as  we 
all  put  away  our  papers,  and  dis- 
perse with  as  much  noise  as  a  pack 
of  urchins  leaving  schooL 

Punctually  as  the  clock  strikes 
eleven  on  the  morrow,  the  chairman 
steps  into  the  room,  as  if  he  had  been 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  busineBS  is 
resumed  at  once  by  the  examination 
of  witnesses  on  our  behidf. 

Our  first  witness  is  the  proprietor 
of  extensive  coal  mines,  which  will 
be  well  accommodated  by  our  scheme, 
and  which  are  at  present  without 
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raflway  accoTninodaHoii  of  any  kind. 
The  question  of  getting  a  mil  way  to 
his  collieries  is  to  this  gentleman  a 
question  probably  of  quadnipliuir  his 
trade  within  a  ye/ir  or  two.  The 
number  of  men  whom  ho  emjiloys ; 
the  amount  he  ]»;iys  in  wi'<-kly  wa^es ; 
the  numl)er  of  t^>ns  of  coal  which  he 
raises  per  annum;  tlio  limited  dis- 
tricts to  which  he  supplias  this 
coal ;  the  numl>er  of  men  whom  he 
coM  employ,  and  the  numl)er  of 
tons  which  he  could  raise  and  sell 
if  he  had  the  m(  ans  of  railway  tran- 
sit ; — all  this  is  elaborately  brought 
out,  and  perhaps  a  triOo  exaggerated. 
All  his  evidence,  of  course,  is  as 
strongly  in  our  favour  as  ho  knows 
how  to  make  it,  and  cross-examina- 
tion does  not  materially  shake  it. 

After  him  wo  have  the  brick  and 
tile  makers,  the  iron- ore  people, 
several  largo  landed  proprietors  (a 
real  duke  amongst  them),  com- 
iactors,  provision  merchants,  an  agri- 
cultural machine-maker,  a  hotel- 
keeper,  a  grocer,  a  chemist,  a  gen- 
tleman farmer  or  two,  a  brewer, 
even  a  clergyman,  owners  of  stone 
quarries,  with  many  others  of 
trades,  professions,  callings,  and  sta- 
tions, too  various  to  mention.  But 
as  these  local  witnesses  are  rarely 
either  examined  or  cross-examined 
at  any  great  length,  they  are  turned 
off  pretty  rapidly,  and  do  not  attract 
much  attention.  Local  evidence, 
indeed,  though  sometimes  the  most 
valuable  of  any,  is  always  considered 
as  merely  preliminary  to  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  the  fighting  takes 
place.  We  get  through  the  whole 
of  our  rural  magnates  on  the  second 
day,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  give  any  of  their  evidence  in 
detail  here. 

We  open  the  third  day  with  our 
scientific  evidence.  First  wo  call 
our  local  engineer,  who  has  laid  out 
the  lino.  He  speaks  to  the  extremely 
practical  nature  of  the  route  which 
he  has  selected.  He  admits  that 
there  is  a  gradient  of  i  in  46,  and 
another  of  i  in  50;  but  they  are 
only  short,  and  the  engines  will  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  working  of 
them.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
sharp  curves,  but  not  sharper  than 
many  which  he  knows  to  have  been 
worked  with   safety  for   years  on 


other  h'nes.  Theie  is  about  three 
miles  of  tunneling,  but  the  rocks 
arr  of  an  extn;mely  soft  nature,  and 
will  Ikj  easily  worked.  In  fact,  he 
h:is  the  strongest  possible  opinion 
as  to  the  general  simphcity  and  eco- 
n')iny  of  all  our  arrangements. 

Then  follows  Professor  Rock,  the 
oiuinent  geologist,  who  speaks  very 
1(  arnedly  of  strata,  and  depositi?,  and 
seiiondary  and  tertiary  formations, 
and  trap,  and  alluvium,  and  who 
thinks  the  tunnels  will  be  made 
very  (!heaply.  In  cross-examination, 
ho  admits  that  Ins  own  property, 
whioli  happens  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, will  probably  be  increased 
in  value  by  the  proposed  line;  but 
he  gives  his  evidence  entirely  on 
]nil>;ic  gr»junds,  and  has  not  been 
biassed  by  personal  considerations. 

Alter  the  professor,  we  bring  up 
one  of  our  great  guns,  Mr.  Bowler, 
CK.y  the  eminent  consulting  engi- 
neer of  several  large  companies, 
lie  has  given  evidence  on  a  thousand 
l)r()jects;  and  is  known  to  the  com- 
mittee as  a  very  cool  hand  indeed, 
nnd  a  thoroughly  clever  fellow, 
though  perhaps  rather  slow  to  see 
any  merit  at  all  in  the  scheme  of  a 
rival  company  or  a  rival  engineer. 

Examined  by  Serjeant  Blarney,  he 
says  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
district  proposed  to  be  traversed  (we 
wonder,  indeed,  with  what  district  he 
is  not  well  acquainted).  He  has  been 
over  the  route  of  the  proposed  line, 
and  he  thinks  it  eminently  a  prac- 
tical one.  He  thinks  the  local  en« 
giueer  is  x)erhaps  a  httle  too  san- 
guine in  saying  that  it  can  be  worked 
when  made  at  44*60  per  cent.  He 
himself  should  say  it  oonld  hardly 
be  worked  for  less  than  45*10;  that 
is,  his  estimate  is  full  one  halfper 
cent  above  that  of  his  friend.  With 
this  exception,  he  agrees  substan- 
tially with  all  the  engineering  evi- 
dence which  has  previously  been 
given. 

Cioes^xamined  by  Mr.  Phibber, 
Q.C.  ira«  had  a  day's  shooting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  proposod  line : 
has  had  several  days  shooting,  in 
fact,  and  hopes  to  have  several  mora 
That  is  not  all  he  meant  when  he  said 
ho  had  been  over  the  route  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  projected  rail- 
way :  probably  the  learned  counsel's 
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friends  haye  mistaken  his  theodolite 
for  a  gon.  He  meant  to  say  that 
he  has  made  a  careful,  sdentifio 
snrrey  of  the  route,  and  that  it  has 
his  thorough  approval  Does  not 
call  to  mind  having  given  evidence 
of  a  directly  contrary  natore  two 
years  ago  when  the  Grand  Trunk 
introdnoed  a  scheme  for  a  line  to 
serve  almost  the  identical  country 
now  in  question.  May  possibly  re- 
collect if  an  extract  be  given  him 
from  his  former  evidence.  Is  quite 
sore  that  the  slip  of  paper  now 
placed  in  his  hands  contains  no  por- 
tion of  his  evidence.  Is  certain  of 
this  without  reading  it,  because  he 
knows  he  always  has  given  his  evi- 
dence in  English,  and  this  seems  to 
be  Latin. 

Mr.  Phibber  looks  puzzled,  and 
Mr.  Greenish,  his  jumor,  is  seen  to 
redden. 

'Allow  me/  says  the  noble  chair- 
man, taking  the  slip  from  the  wit- 


'  £o  memorataxn  loefcfttorein  fortanatiini 
Atqofi  flua  palcbentma  bonaqne  donatum 
Col  Domeo  folt  Dhia  annoe  aexdectm  habentl 
Cam  opibns  pennnltls  anrl  et  argentl  7* 

'Some  of  your  friends,  I  think,  Mr. 
Phibber,  have  been  pursuing  their 
classical  studies,  ana  have  handed 
in,  by  mistake,  a  document  which 
does  not  seem  materially  to  boar 
upon  the  question.' 

There  is  a  heiuiy  laugh,  in  which 
the  committee  and  all  join.  Mr. 
Greenish  finds  the  proper  document 
and  tears  up  his  translation.  Mr. 
Bowler,  though  now  clearly  con- 
victed, is  too  experienced  to  be  much 
abashed  at  a  slight  contradiction. 
He  blandly  asks  to  bo  reminded 
ufhai  he  was  trying  to  prove  on  the 
former  occasion.  He  easily  explains 
away  his  former  evidence,  and  Mr. 
Phibber  takes  very  little  by  hid 
motion. 

When  Mr.  Bowler  is  dismissed, 
oar  next  witness,  one  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Great  Southern  Company, 
whom  we  intend  to  examine  at  groat 
length,  is  not  forthcoming.  Ser- 
je&nt  Blarney  asks  '  leave  to  call  a 
Bhort  witness  out  of  order.' 

The  chainnan  hopes  that  in  this 
case  *  a  short  witness  does  not  mean 
an  irrelevant  witness,  as  he  often 
^nds  such  witnesses  are  introduced 


to  kill  time  when  the  right  man  is 
not  at  hand. 

Some  laughter  arises  when  our 
'short  witness'  proves  to  be,  as  is 
natural,  and,  indeed,  jnecessaiy  for 
the  consistency  of  the  joke,  a  very 
tall  man. 

Whether  his  evidence  be  relevant 
or  not,  he  certainly  is  not  considered 
of  sufQdent  importance  to  be  exa- 
mined by  Sei^eant  Bhimey  him- 
self, so  that  learned  gentleman  hands 
him  over  to  Mr.  Wigsby,and  saunters 
out  into  the  corridor,  into  the  re- 
freshment room,  into  the  next  com- 
mittee— takes  a  stroll,  in  frust,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  'short  witness,'  with  1^. 
Wigsby's  assistance,  contrives  to 
hold  out  for  an  hour,  by  which  time 
it  is  nearly  four  o'clock  and  the  com- 
mittee again  adjourns. 

The  fourth  day  sees  us  all  hard 
at  work  again,  and  the  missing  rail- 
way manager  of  the  day  before  gives 
evidence  which  occupies  the  entire 
day.  He  is,  in  ikct,  so  glib  of 
tongue,  and  pours  out  such  volumes 
of  answers  to  the  briefest  questions, 
that  he  works  the  reporter  very  hard 
indeed.  He  is  ready  ^th  all  man- 
ner of  rates  and  statistics  of  traffic. 
He  can  tell  the  committee  tho  num- 
ber of  miles  between  any  two  points 
in  the  kingdom  by  the  very  shortest 
route.  He  Imows  to  a  nicety  the 
extent  of  traffic  which  will  bo  fur- 
nished by  every  manufiicturer  on  the 
route  of  the  proposed  line.  He 
knows  exactly  how  much  it  will 
be  worth  to  us,  and  how  much  to 
his  own  company.  Consequently, 
he  can  also  say  what  is  the  very 
lowest  rate  at  which  he  can  convey 
it,  and  he  names  a  rate  so  low,  that 
his  company  seem  to  be  actuated 
entirely  Dy  motives  of  public  phi- 
lanthropy. He  is  the  most  fluent  of 
witnesses,  with  a  head  like  a  Bab- 
bage's  calculating  machine.  And 
when  Mr.  Phibber  comes  to  cross- 
examine  him,  we  see  that  those  two 
gentlemen  approach  each  other  as 
warily  as  a  couple  of  wrestlers. 
They  have  all  manner  of  feints  and 
inuendoes  and  civil  palaver  before 
they  really  come  to  open  struggling. 
And  when  at  length  Mr.  Phibber 
finds,  from  receiving  two  or  three 
severe  &lls,  that  the  witness  really 
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is  a  great  deal  too  etroog  for  bixn^he 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  shake  his 
evidence,  and  leaves  him  master  of 
the  field  with  a  mental  resolve  that 
he  will  damage  him  all  he  can  on 
the  morrow. 

For  the  morrow  begins,  we  having 
completed  our  case,  with  Mr.  Fhib- 
ber's  opening  speech  on  behalf  of 
project  number  two,  for  which  he  is 
leading  counsel.  And  of  course  he 
makes  it  his  principal  business  to 
commient  unfavourably  on  the  open- 
ing speech  of  Serjeant  Blarney,  and 
on  the  utter  failure  (so  he  calls  it) 
of  our  evidence  to  supijort  that 
speech.  He  had  had  the  misfortune, 
ho  said,  to  be  engaged  in  another 
room  for  great  part  of  the  day  on 
which  that  speech  was  made,  and 
had  therefore  been  deprived — ^a  de- 
privation in  which  he  was  sure  the 
committee  would  sympathize  with 
him—of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant so  uninterruptedly  as  he  could 
have  wished.  They  all  knew  to 
what  heights  his  learned  friend  was 
accustomed  to  soar  on  these  occa- 
sions; how  he  disdained  to  found 
his  arguments  on  the  mere,  base 
ground  of  sordid  factB  and  figures, 
but  always  winged  his  flight  upward 
and  far  away  into 

*  Regions  mild  of  cairn  and  Mrene  air/ 

and  built  his  structures  there  to  his 
own  entire  satisfaction.  He  had 
been  informed,  however,  that  on 
this  particular  occasion  his  learned 
friend  had  quite  surpassed  himself. 
He  had  not  been  content  to  accom- 
pany those  dehghtful  fictions,  with 
which,  suo  more,  he  charmed  the 
conmiittee,  in  this  instance  with 
even  his  usual  narrow  basis  of 
rationaliiy.  He  had  quite  spumed 
that  description  of  sense  wtiich  is 
called  common,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered,  <&c.,  &c.,  and  so 
on,  for  a  good  hour  by  the  chair- 
man's watch. 

Then  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
learned  Serjeant's  powers  of  imagi- 
nation, he  went  to  that  of  his  powers 
of  vituperation.  Though  unhappily 
he  had  missed  those  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric to  whidi  he  had  alluded,  it  had 
been,  he  scarcely  knew  whetiier  he 
should  say  his  fortune  or  his  mis- 


fortune, to  be  present  in  time  to  1  e 
visited  with  the  expression  of  his 
learned  friend's  indignation.  The 
committee  would  remember  how 
upon  his  devoted  head  were  poumi 
expressions  of  o  nature  which  it 
would  be  veiy  painful  to  him  to 
repeat,  and  how  his  clicsits  had  been 
stigmatized  as  unprincipled  adven- 
tuiers  for  whom  the  hulks  would  be 
almost  too  good. 

The  chairman:  'Well,  well, Mr. 
Phibber,  you  have  survived  it,  and 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you.* 

Mr.  Phibber  was  thankful  that  he 
had  survived  it.  But  he  assured 
the  committee  that  when  he  went 
home  that  evening,  he  had  covered 
his  face  with  his  robe  and  prepared 
for  the  less  happy  result  which  he 
feared  was  imminent  His  ch'ents,  too, 
had  held  a  meeting  at  which  they 
were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
leaving  their  country,  so  keen  had 
been  Qieir  sense  of  the  withering 
soom  of  his  learned  friend.  One  of 
the  three  schemes  now  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  committee,  was,  as  they 
knew,  commonly  spoken  of  as '  the 
suspended  line,'  &om  its  having 
been  before  Parliament  once  or  twice 
before,  and  postponed  nnder  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Well,  a  grimly 
&cetious  sketch  had  been  handed 
round  in  which  this  'suspended 
line'  was  represented  as  being  of 
hemp,  with  a  gibbet  for  one  termi- 
nus, and  its  projector  for  the  other. 
He  feared  tnis  was  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  feeling  enter- 
tained towards  his  clients  and  their 
allies  by  the  gentlemen  whom  they 
had  the  unhappiness  of  meeting  as 
opponents.  But  from  the  commit- 
tee he  was  sure  of  much  more 
gentle  consideration  and  much  more 
comfortable  handling  tiian  that  at 
which  the  satirical  artist  hinted  so 
grimly. 

And,  next,  Mr.  Phibber  addressed 
himself  to  the  demolition  of  our 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  he  took  in 
detail  Our  traders  were  all  petty 
shopkeepers.  Our  great  landowners 
were  mushrooms  of  yesterday.  Our 
great  employers  of  labour  were,  he 
feared,  only  great  tn  posse  and  not 
in  esse.  Our  engineers  were  char- 
latans.    Our  practical   allies,  the 
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nanageis  of  the  neighboimiig  large 
company,  were^  lie  feaied^  gentlemen 
who  would  not  Btrain  either  at 
gnats  or  camela  or  the  Berwyn 
mountains  themselyefi ;  and  he 
thonght  that  one  of  them,  at  any 
rate  (the  one  from  whom  he  haa 
tned  80  long  and  so  Tainly  to  obtain 
any  satis&ctoir  answers)  had— he 
would  not  say  soo wn  peculiar  powers 
at  hard  swearing— but  had  certainly 
exhibited  a  lively  fiuth  in  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  committee. 

And  then  Mr.  Phibber  begins  his 
eulogium  of  his  own  project  whidi 
in  the  course  of  other  two  hours' 
time  he  makes  out  to  be  all  that 
Seneant  Blarney's  scheme  is  not, 
azui  an  that  any  scheme  ought  to 
be.  He  enumerates  the  wiSxesses 
whom  he  will  call,  and  the  irre- 
sistible eyidence  which  they  wlQ 
give.  He  has  indeed  only  got  well 
into  his  brilliant  peroration  when 
the  remorseless  chairman  rises; — 
the  honourable  committee  put  on 
their  honourable  hats;  and  Mr. 
Phibber,  without  being  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  packs  up  his  papers, 
as,  indeed,  we  all  do. 

It  is  actually  four  o'clock  again. 
The  fifth  day's  (and  the  first  week's) 
proceedings  are  ended.  It  is  Friday 
night  Members,  counsel,  witnesses 
— everybody,  is  off  to  his  home, 
perhaps  in  the  neighbouring  suburb 
— perhaps  five  himdrod  miles  away. 
But  at  home,  at  any  rate,  we  can 
spend  Saturday  and  Sunday,  if  only 
we  can  be  back  again  on  Monday  by 
eleven  o'clock. 

It  would  be  but  a  vain  repetition 
for  me  to  continue  and  relate  in  any 
detail  how  the  investigation  drags 
its  slow  length  along  through  the 
second  week  and  beyond  it.  Suffice 
it  that  Mr.  Phibber  calls,  in  support 
of  his  scheme,  landowners,  collieiy 
owners,  corn-factors,  traders,  engi- 
neers, and  railway  managers  even 
like  unto  ours,— but,  as  he  declares^ 
more  imimpeachable  and  of  far 
greater  weight  Two  days  more 
are  taken  up  with  their  examination 
and  cross-examination.  Then  Sir 
Thomas  Wobbley,  the  leader  on  pro- 
ject number  three  opens  his  case, 
and  being  a  modest  man,  and  having 
providentially  a  slight  impediment 
in  his  speech,  he  is  content  with  an 


oration  of  about  three  hours.  He 
also  takes  np  only  about  one  day 
more  with  his  witnesses.  And  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day 
Serjeant  Wrangler  rises  to  advocate 
project  number  four,  which  is  the 
last  with  which  we  have  in  this 
inquiry  anything  to  dt>.  He  does 
not,  however,  finish  his  speech  till 
the  next  morning,  and  when  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  day  comes  he 
has  only  got  two  or  three  of  his 
local  witnesses  tamed  off.  And  so 
ends  the  second  week  of  this  investi* 
gation. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  third 
week  finish  Serjeant  Wrangler^ 
case.  And  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth  day  our  old  friend  Ser- 
jeant Blarney  once  moie  rises  to 
have  his  seoond  innings,  and  give  a 
final  reply  to  his  antagonists. 

Would  the  reader  Uke  to  hear 
another  speech  fiKxm  the  learned 
seijeant?  We  have  copious  notes 
of  it  here,  and  can  oblige  him  if 
needfhl.  But  we  decide  to  withhold 
it  Eloquence  of  teamed  Serjeants 
and  Q.0.'8  is  undoubtedly  good; — 
but,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  the 
very  best  We  leave,  therefore,  to 
the  reader's  iinaginatfon  to  conceive 
all  the  learned  orator's  indignation, 
all  his  suiprise,  all  his  increduhty, 
all  his  inability  to  comprehend,  lul 
his  convictions  that  he  must  have 
misunderstood  this  and  not  rightly 
heard  that— in  &ot,  all  his  utter 
despair  at  the  retrogression  of  the 
human  race  if  his  own  scheme  does 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  tiie  intel- 
ligent committee,  and  if  the  schemes 
of  his  opponents  do  receive  it 

When  the  learned  seijeant  has 
thus  emptied  himself  of  all  his 
pjent-up  feeluigs  (which  takes  a  long 
time),  he  sits  down  and  refreshes 
himself  copiously  with  snuff,  passing 
on  the  box  to  Mr.  Phibber,  who  also 
helps  himself  in  the  most  amicable 
manner. 

The  noble  chairman  at  once  says 
that  the  committee  will  consider 
their  decision  with  closed  doors,  and 
we  all  clear  out  into  the  corridor  to 
wait  the  verdict  of  the  great  quin- 
tumvirate. 

Some  trifling  bets  are  made  as  to 
the  result  while  we  wait  outside. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  wait  patiently. 
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and  without  much  excitement.  In 
about  an  hour  the  chairman's  bell 
lings,  and  then  we  all  rush  in  with 
excitement  and  eagerness  enough. 
As  soon  as  silence  is  obtained  tho 
chairman  reads  very  distinctly  and 
deliberately  the  decisions  which 
have  been  arrived  at : — 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  i,  tho  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  2,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  3,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  ia  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  4,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved.' 

Our  surprise  is  very  great;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
heard  aright  We  had  been  sure 
that  one  or  other  of  us  must  win, 
and  we  are  all  told  in  so  many 
words  that  noiie  of  us,  and  none  of 
our  railways,  are  wanted  or  will  be 
accept^: — that  those  philajithropio 
preambles  of  ours  which  begin  with 
'Whereas,  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  [our  respective  railways] 
will  be  of  great  public  benefit  and 
advantage '  are  altogether  mendar 
dous,  and  that  we  had  better  go 
about  our  business.  And  about  our 
business  accordingly  we  do  go,  re- 
flecting for  our  consolation  that  if 
we  had  got  our  bills  it  is  still  veiy 
doubtful  whether  we  eiiould  ever 
have  made  om  railways,  and  that, 
as  we  have  not  got  them,  we  can, 
nevertheless,  come  again  next  ses- 
sion, and  fight  the  battle  afresh, 
perhaps  before  a  less  Khadamanthine 
chairman.  At  any  rate  there  is  at 
present  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
to  pay  the  piper. 

And  how  much  does  the  reader 
suppose  the  piper  will  charge  for 
this  entertainment?  There  is  our 
learned  Serjeant's  retaining  fee  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and 
his  daily  refresher  of  ten  guineas. 
There  is  Mr.  Wigsby's  retainer  of 
seventy-five  guineas  and  his  daily 
zefiesher  of  ten.  There  are  our 
solicitors'  bills ;-— our  parliamentary 
agents'  bills; — our  witnesses'  fees, 
varying  from  ten  guineas  to  fifty 
goineas  apiece  and  upwards ;— there 


are  our  fees  to  officers  of  the  house ; 
— our  hotel  expenses,  our  printing 
and  advertising  expenses: — in  fact, 
wo  shall  consider  ourselves  let  off 
cheaply  if  we  get  over  the  present 
application  for  less  than  four  thou- 
sand x)ounds,  while  our  three  an- 
tagonists will,  amongst  them,  no 
doubt  have  to  disburse  about 
double  that  amount  All  this  is 
cast  into  the  great  gulf  where  the 
bodies  of  abortive  projects  lie  for 
over,  and  which  yawns  for  ever  for 
fresh  prey. 

'Where  does  the  money  come 
from?*  That  is  our  secret  Per- 
haps the  deposits  paid  upon  the 
shares  bear  the  brunt  of  it  Per- 
haps our  neighbours  the  Great 
Southern  Company  guaranteed  us 
our  x)arliamentary  expenses,  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  guaranteed  our  oppo- 
nents'. We  must  decline  to  make 
any  positive  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject All  we  say  is  that  it  is  share" 
holder^  money,  and  shareholders' 
money  is  well  known  to  be  nobody's 
money. 

Leaving,  then,  these  supposititions 
projects,  whose  progress  we  have 
tried  to  describe,  we  are  prepared  to 
be  charged  with  exaggeration  and 
to  meet  the  charge.  We  admit  that 
such  schemes  as  we  describe  partake 
of  the  nature  of  bubble  schemes. 
But  when  we  consider  that  there 
were  last  session  230  separate  bills 
introduced  into  Parliament,  nearly 
all  of  them  by  railway  companies,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  find  some 
dozen  amongst  them  of  whom  wo 
might  say 

*  Mutato  nomine  de  t«  fkbol*  oamtiir.* 

To  say  that  such  a  description 
would  in  any  way  apply  to  all  tho 
inquiries  into  private  bills  would  bo 
simply  absurd.  It  would  be  a 
scandal  not  on  the  legislative  body 
only,  but  on  the  entire  nation,  wero 
not  the  great  proportion  of  committee 
*  business  of  a  vastly  different  nature, 
and  vastly  more  honourable  and 
more  profitable.  But  we  put  for- 
ward most  prominently  the  foolish 
scheme  and  the  scheme  got  up 
merely  to  cmich  lawyers,  projectors, 
and  contractors,  because  it  is  this 
real  scandal  which  most  requires 
abatement     And  no  session  ever 
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passes  in  which  such  prcneots  are 
not  bnmght  forward,  debated  as 
mmeoeBBarily  and  extxaTagantly ,  and 
money  spent  jus  profligately,  as  in 
the  scheme  we  have  imagined. 

When  two  large  companies  go  to 
loggerheads  with  each  other  Uiere 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  extra- 
Tiguce  and  their  insane  livalry. 
We  will  take  one  actual  case  ftom 
ibB  business  of  the  last  session, 
which  will  show  that,  had  we  chosen, 
we  siig^t  have  filled  our  paper  with 
it  ins^Ki  of  imagining  one. 

The  most  exciting,  and  probably 
the  most  expensiTe  contest  of  the 
session,  was  that  known  to  railway 
people  as  the  'AndoTer  and  Red- 
nridge  contest'  Neither  AndoTcr 
nor  Bedfaridge  are  places  of  Tery 
great  &me;  bat  had  they  been  a 
new  liyerpool  and  Manchester  sad- 
denly  discoTcred,  the  possession  of 
the  railway  that  is  now  being  con- 
strocted  to  connect  them  could  not 
haTe  been  more  eagerly  contested 
than  in  the  battle  that  was  fought 
between  the  Great  Western  Ck)m- 
pany  and  the  South-Western  Com- 
paoy. 

The  inqoiry  before  Mr.  Adair  in- 
Tolyed  the  &te  of  seyen  bills.  One 
of  these  was  a  bill  promoted  by  the 
Andover  and  Bedbridge  Company 
itself  to  obtain  power  to  raise  an 
■HHi^iAHftl  15^000/.  to  complete  their 
xaiiway.  The  next  three  were  Great 
West^  projects:  one  to  take  a 
lease  of  the  Andoyer  and  Bedbridge 
Bailway :  another  to  make  branches 
fiom  Bedbridge  into  Southampton: 
the  third  to  make  a  new  railway 
from  Andoyv  to  Newbury  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway. 
The  effect  of  the  last  three  bills 
would  haye  been  to  giye  the  Great 
Western  Company  an  independent 
route  from  London  and  the  rest  of 
their  line  to  Sonthunpton,  and  de- 
priye  the  South- Western  of  its  pre- 
eent  lucratire  monopoly. 

In  oppositian  to  these  bills  the 
South-Western  promoted  one  for 
aecQiing  the  Andoyer  and  Bed- 
bridge  to  themselyes  by  means  of 
Mrtain  new  junctions,  dso.  And  in 
pusher  retaliation  for  the  attempted 
hmad  on  their  territory  they  carried 
the  war  home  into  the  enemy's  quar- 
ien;  and  as  the  Great  Western  had 


tried  to  get  to  Southampton,  so  the 
South- Western  tried  to  get  to  Bristol 
by  making  43  miles  of  new  railway 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million 
pounds.  Lastly,  to  weaken  the 
chance  of  the  South-West^m  get- 
ting this  last  bill,  the  Great  Western 
put  forward  a  project  for  a  xaiiway 
in  the  Bristol  mstrict  to  be  made  by 
them  (from  Badstock  to  Eeynisfaam, 
15  miles),  at  a  cost  of  213,000?. 
Altogether  these  schemes  inyolyed 
the  spending  of  about  two  million 
pounos,  supposing  the  lines  to  be 
made  within  the  estimated  cost 

For  thirty-fiye  days  did  Mr.  Adair's 
committee  continue  its  inyestigation 
into  these  bills.  Eyery  man  of  local 
influence  who  could  be  got  to  come 
forward  was  examined  on  one  side 
or  other.  Amongst  the  landowners 
we  see  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
witness,— his  Bomsey  estates  lying 
on  the  contested  route.  All  the 
mayors  of  the  disbrict— induding 
the  Mayor  of  Southampton  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London— engineers, 
managers,  secretaries,  eyery  man  of 
railway  experience  who  could  be 
thought  to  haye  weight  with  the 
committee : — all  were  marshalled  on 
one  side  or  the  other  by  the  ablest 
counsel  who  could  be  had  for  money. 
And  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  the 
preambles  of  six  out  of  these  seyen 
bills  were  declared  to  be  not  proyed, 
the  only  bill  that  passed  being  that 
for  raising  an  additional  15,000?.  to 
finish  the  railway  of  the  Andoyer 
and  Bedbridge  Company. 

The  effect  of  such  contests  of 
course  is  shown  by  rapidly  de- 
creasing diyidends.  When  the  end 
of  the  first  half-year  of  z86a  arriyed 
the  Great  Westcon  Company  diyided 
amongst  their  fortunate  proprietary 
the  sum  of  fiye  diillings  per  cent, 
with  an  admission  that  the  parlia- 
mentary expenses  of  the  session^had 
not  yet  be^  charged  against  reve- 
nue. What  the  expenses  of  this 
contest    really   were    shareholders 

Erobably  will  neyer  know.  Specu- 
ktion  yaries  from  15,000?.  a  side  to 
double  that  amount.  But  as  Lord 
Mayor  Bose  has  been  elected  for 
Southampton  on  a  distinct  pledge 
to  bring  the  broad  gauge  into  that 
town,  if  possible,  the  contest  may 
be  ^renewed  by-and-by;  the  share- 
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holders  will  then  have  another 
chance  of  learning  how  much  it 
costs,  and  may  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  hand  their  five  shillings 
per  cent,  back  again  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  revenue  on  a  line 
wliich  once  paid  eight  per  cent  with 
a  good  surplus. 

That  bubble  schemes  should  be 
brought  forward  session  after  ses- 
sion is,  we  suppose,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  permanence  of  human 
gullibility.  So  long  as  needy  secre- 
taries, professional  witnesses,  profes- 
sional projectors,  and  gambling  con- 
tractors can  be  found  to  puff  a  bubble 
into  existence  (and  that  will  doubt- 
less be  as  long  as  the  moon  en- 
dureth),  so  long  will  shareholders  no 
doubt  rush  forward  and  entreat  the 
bubble-blowers  to  take  their  gold 
and  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with 
it.  This  undoubtedly  does  seem  to 
he  a  necessity  of  human  nature.  The 
pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  one 
which  we  cannot  and  will  not  give 
up. 

But  that  old-established  compa- 
nies with  abundant  traflBc  to  deve- 
lop should  exceed  the  wildest  follies 
of  these  bubble  schemes  does  not 
seem  to  be  by  any  means  so  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
many  thousands  who  have  invested 
their  little  all  in  these  undertakings 
when  legislative  restraint  is  brought 
to  bear  on  and  to  curb  such  excesses 
as  that  of  the  'Andover  and  Eed- 
hridge  contest.' 

The  march  of  legislation  in  rail- 
way matters  goes  on  at  railway 
speed.  Since  the  preceding  pages 
were  written  there  have  been  other 
and  more  recent  contests  as  keen 
and  as  profiigate  as  tiiat  we  have 
last  mentioned.  The  session  of 
1863  Bftw  258  new  bills  lodged  in 
Parliament,  of  which  150  were 
parsed,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  nearly  800  miles  of  new  railway, 
and  the  raising  of  twenty-three  mil- 
lions of  new  capital.  The  most 
memorable  content  of  the  session 
was  that  on  the  scheme  of  the  am- 
bitious Chatham  and  Dover  for  a 
new  line  from  London  to  Brighton, 
which,  after  about  forty  days  of  in- 
quiry, the  committee  decided  they 
must  please  to  do  without.  This 
year,  however,  they  come  forward 


again  with  the  same  scheme,  and 
the  battle  has  to  be  fought  anew. 

Large  as  was  the  number  of  bills 
deposited  last  year,  it  is  this  year 
considerably  increased,  there  being 
SB  many  as  3 36  new  acts  asked  for. 
Of  these  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
are  projects  for  the  construction  of 
subterranean  gridirons  for  London 
itself,  for  which  the  promoters  ask 
leave  to  raise  in  the  aggregate  tibe 
modest  trifle  of  sixty-four  million 
pounds.  Li  coimection  with  these 
the  most  sanguinary  contests  may 
with  confidence  be  looked  for.  The 
merits  and'demerits  of  Messrs.  Fow- 
ler and  Hawkshaw  in  their  rival 
schemes  will  be  trumpeted  with  no 
uncertain  sound  by  learned  Serjeants 
and  Q.C.'s.  All  who  have  a  taste 
for  such  refreshment  may  \ralk  up 
to  St  Stephen's  any  day,  suze  that 
they  will  be  privileged  to  drink  in 
the  eloquence  of  Serjeant  Mere- 
wether,  of  Mr.  Denison,  of  Mr. 
Hope  Scott,  pure  and  fresh  as  it 
flows  from  tnose  peremnal  foun- 
tains— 

*  LaUtur  et  labetur  in  omne  volnbUlB  stud.' 

Householders  along  the  line  of 
the  Euston  and  Marylebone  Beads 
already  complain  of  fearful  under- 
ground rumblings  and  vibrations, 
of  horrible  dancings  of  their  crock- 
ery, of  difficulty  in  shutting  doors 
and  windows,  of  difficulty  even  in 
shutting  their  own  eyes  at  night; 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  compl^ts  are  exaggerated, 
it  is  still  certain  that  if  half  the 
projects  for  metropolitan  rsdlwaya 
now  before  Parliament  are  carried 
out,  London  will  for  some  years  to 
come  be  hardly  habitable.  We 
shall  not  for  a  long  time  know 
which  of  our  public  buildings  is 
not  having  its  fonndation  sapped, 
or  which  of  our  main  streets  la  not 
trembling  to  its  &11.  The  business, 
not  of  these  London  railways  only, 
but  of  railway  legislation  generally, 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  at 
once  by  a  strong  hand,  and  a 
prompt  one.  And  the  sooner  it  is 
80  dealt  with  the  better  will  it  be 
for  all  of  us,  but  more  especially  for 
such  amongst  us  as  have  found  out 
by  sad  experience  '  How  the  Share- 
holders'money  goes.'  jg.  ^ 


AN  ACTOR'S  STOET. 


ICOUM£NC£D  in  a  venr  humble 
walk  of  my   piofeadon — very 
liQmlile  indeed.    For  a  oonsiderable 


80  introduce  a  biilliaat  assemblage  to 
the  feetiTity  of  gilt  goblets,  and  all 
the  (paatebofud)  rarities  of  the  sea- 
son, oi  I  formed  a  nnit  in  the  crowd 
of  villageTB  who  are  intensely  happy 
at  the  pnwpect  of  a  ballot,  and  take 
>  delighted  interest  in  things  in 
general,  alwt^  giving  sspression  to 
their  feelings  in  a  aingalarly  unani- 
mous bshion.  From  this  I  was 
prwQoted  to  cflMying  a  letter,  and 
wu  Bometimes  intrusted  with  half  a 
speech  :  this  latter  piece  of  good 
luck  was,  however,  coafined  to  ^ose 
TOI.  T.— KQ.  xxvin. 


when  I  acted  valet  to  the 
hero ;  and  I  waa  neatly  always  iuter- 
mpted  in  the  midst  of  my  modest 
address  by  the  usual  i>hnk8ee  ei- 
preesive  of  dramatic  impatience, 
which,  though  effective  in  a  stage 
point  of  view,  are  neither  flattering 
nor  agreeable  to  the  individual  at 
whom  they  are  flung.  In  short,  I 
did  all  those  menial  oSoee  which, 
however  neceasary,  and  demanding 
an  infinite  amount  of  patience,  do 
not  command  large  remuneration. 
But  by  perseverance,  by  studying 
good  models,  by  reading  carefully, 
avoiding  all  kinds  of  intemperance, 
and  paying  the  strictest  attention  lo 
my  bUEiness,  I  got,  after  some  time, 
into  fair  remunerative  employment 
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as  a  comedian.  My  ambition  was  to 
become  first  rate,  and  thoucjh,  for 
myself,  I  must  say,  I  used  every 
exertion  to  attain  that  desirable  end, 
I  found  I  had  not  talent  enough. 
Well,  though  I  could  not  be  'Caesar,' 
I  couldn't  at  all  aflford  to  be  '  nullus,* 
and  so  I  fell  into  my  proper  place 
without  grumbling  or  jealousy,  and 
for  several  years  took  tbe  leading 
light  comic  parts  at  various  minor 
theatres.  Having  thus  made  my 
bow,  as  it  were,  I  will  proceed  to 
tell  my  little  story. 

One  morning  I  was  seated  in  the 

manager's  room  of  the Theatre. 

The  season  was  just  about  half  over, 
and  6ui)ehor  '  star '  attractions  at 
other  houses,  and  more  especially 
the  gorgeous  scenery  of  one,  had 
diminished  our  receipts  beyond  all 
precedent.  As  a  very  natural  con- 
sequence, the  maoager  wbs  not  in 
good  humour.  He  bad  just  fought 
with  the  premiere  daoseuse,  and 
cursed  a  drunken  supernumerary 
who  had  the  previous  night  sus- 
pended one  of  the  finest  effects  in  a 
melodrama  by  falling  dead  out  of 
time ;  then  there  was  the  stage  car- 
penter, who  insisted  an  money,  to 
mend  his  wings  and  balance  his 
flies;  and  to  crown  mififortane,  there 
was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  after, 
angrily  complaining  of  his  'cues* 
being  so  altered  and  inverted  by 
some  of  the  performers,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  bring  in  his 
music  properly.  In  &uci,  I  could 
scarcely  have  selected  a  more  in- 
opportune occasion  for  the  success 
of  my  dehcato  mission — that  of  de- 
manding an  increase  of  salary.  I 
use  the  word  demand,  because  it 
was  understood  bet^ween  us  that  if  I 
undertook  a  part  m  a  new  piece  I 
should  be  further  remunerated  over 
and  above  the  stipulated  wage.  It 
was  under  this  drcomstance  I  now 
came  to  him. 

rt*!  can't  do  it,  Charley;  I  really 
cannot.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  keep  my  head  above  water '  (the 
continual  performance  of  this  aquatic 
feat  is  the  normal  condition  of  ma- 
nagers) ;  '  and  what  with  the  heavy 
expenses  for  the  coming  burlesque, 
between  paying  for  the  puns,  and 
paying  for  the  paint,  I  must  end  in 
taking^the  benefit  of  the  Act  as  the 


only  hf)iffU  I  can  get,'  he  added,  with 
a  bitter  humour. 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  but  you  know  this 
now  piec«,  "  Blessed  Confederates," 
is  drawing  —  drawing.'  Here  I 
caught  his  eye,  and  stopped,  for  my 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  equal 
to  its  expression  of  mingled  asto- 
nishment at  what  he  considered  my 
coolness,  and  rage  at  what  he  con- 
ceivwi  inappropriate  chaffing.  He 
swallowed  his  anger,  however,  and 
replied,  with  a  sneer — 

'  Yes,  drawiBg  indeed ;  but  a  draft 
payable  on  order^  and  by  admission 
at  sight.' 

'Come,  now,  Baynor,'  I  p«t  in, 
'  we  are  better  off  than  we  were  a 
week  since,  and  if  we  can  only  keep 
the  " Blessed  Confederates"  on fer  a 
few  nights  k)ngar^  it  may  zavive  the 
TreasuiT.' 

'  Eeaa  tiiat»'  was  hia  enly  reply : 
and  he  flung  me  a  letior,  and  then 
threw  himself  back  with  a  sigh  al- 
most of  dfiqiair  into  hie  managerial 
arm-chair,  J  opanad  the  note,  and 
read— 

'IVIias  Beandiamp  pfesenis  her 
compliments  to  the  manager,  and 
regrets  that  pressing  business,  over 
which  she  has  no  control,  compels 
her  to  absent  herself  for  a  week. 
Of  oouzse  she  is  prepared  to  forfeit, 
&c.' 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  contretemps. 
Here  was  our  first  lady  in  the  light 
business  pitching  up  her  engage- 
ment, and  nobody  to  take  her  place, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  juncture  when 
our  only  chance  of  getting  safe  out 
of  the  season  was  by  holding  on  to 
the  '  Blessed  Confederates,'  in  which 
she  sustained  the  principal  part!  I 
confess  I  pitied  from  my  heart 
George  F.  Kaynor,  Manager,  as  he 
sat  looking  at  me  wistfully,  and  In- 
goldsby's  lines  occurred  to  my 
mind: — 

*  Doldmm  the  nutnager  aiU  in  hU  chair 
With  ft  gloomy  brow  and  >liifiiitii|^1  air.' 

I  was  quite  ashamed  to  press  %e 
matter  of  salary,  and  endeavoured 
to  administer  some  consolation  and 
advice.  'Suppose,  Raynor,'  said  I, 
'you  try  something  in  the  illegiti- 
mate way.  Get  a  fellow  that 
whistles  like  a  bird,  and  mimics  an 
entire  fium-yard,  pigs  and  all.    Gall 
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hnn  Herr  or  Signor  in  the  bOls,  and 
ran  him  on  between  the  acts;  or 
suppose  yon  fish  out  a  jnggler,  or 
an  elastic  brother,  or  a  Biazfiian 
wire-walker,  or  a — '  I  dont  know 
how  many  more  suggestions  of  this 
ingemons  kind  I  would  have  offered^ 
when  they  were  cut  short  by  an  im- 
patient '  pshaw !'  or  at  least  a  sound 
which  tlmt  word  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent, for  who  ever  heard  a  human 
being  aay  jwhaw? 

'It's  no  use,  Charley;  the  public 
won't  swallow  those  tlungs  unless 
flicy  can  wadi  them  down  with 
beer,  and  haye  them  served  up  with 
tobacco,  as  at  the  harmonic  halls; 
bat  111  tell  you  what  TU  do  with 
yon:  find  me  somebody  to  act  with 
yon  efficiently  in  the  "  Confederates,'' 
and  111  double  the  adyanoe  you  are 
asking.' 

'Done!'  I  cried,  without  the  least 
sensible  consideration  of  what  I  was 
binding  myself  to ;  'but—* 

'Come  now,  my  boy,  no  buts. 
Go  off  and  see  to  it  at  onoe.  I  will 
leave  everything  to  yourself:  bring 
in  any  one,  I  will  ask  no  questions, 
and  give  her  the  same  terms  as  I 
did  that  (adjective)  minx  Beau- 
champ.  Downin  the  country, indeed! 
I  know  the  part  of  the  country  she 
goes  to!' 

We  arranged  business  for  that 
evening,  and  Bhock  hands,  and  in  a 
minute  after  I  found  myse^  standing 
in  the  street,  outside  &e  stage  en- 
trance—striding  in  that  stupidly 
absorbed  manner  of  a  person  wno  is 
utterly  bewildered  as  to  his  next 
movement  Housing  myself  at  last, 
I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  names  of 
such  professional  ladies  as  I  was 
aconainted  with,  but  I  found  they 
had  all  engagements  either  in  Lon- 
don or  the  provinces.  The  part 
required  not  only  a  competent  ac- 
tz^,  but  an  actress  with  a  good 
voice,  as  there  were  several  choice 
bits  of  music  interspersed  through 
it.  At  last  a  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  me.  Living  at  St  John's 
^ood  was  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  formerly  of  my  mother's.  In 
her  day  this  old  woman  had  been  a 
femous  Lady  Teazle,  and  she  now 
added  to  a  comfortable  income  by 
training  pupils  for  the  stage.  If 
there  was  any  one  in  town  capable  of 


helping  me  in  tiie  present  strait, 
she  was  just  that  mdividual.  I 
^ew  she  would  be  most  anxious  to 
assist  me,  for  I  had  often  put  in  a 
&vouiable  word  for  her  protegees, 
Ihailed  a  cab, drove  off  to  her  quar- 
ters, and  fortunately  found  her  at 
home.  She  received  me  very  wannly, 
and  after  a  few  ocxnmonplace  in- 
quiries, I  opened  the  object  of  my 
visit 

'  I  am  glad,'  said  she,  '  that  cur- 
mudgeon BayuOT  is  in  such  a  fix ;  it 
was  only  last  week  I  otksred  to  send 
him  a  singing  chambermaid,  cleverer 
than  any  he  ever  had  in  his  house, 
and  he  had  the  impudmice  to  tell 
me  she  should  come  for  six  months 
on  trial  as  a  walking  lady,  loc^  as 
pretty  as  she  could,  and  try  to  forget 
my  old-&shioned  teaching.  WaUc- 
ing  lady!  why  the  poor  &ing  <Hily 
wants  an  opportumty,  and  would 
take  her  place  before  the  best  of 
them  all.' 

'Could  I  see  this  prodigy?*  I 
broke  in,  hastily. 

'  Well,'  said  the  old  lady,  answer- 
ing my  thoughts,  'you  could  not 
see  her  before  to-morrow,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  am  certain  she 
would  suit  you.' 

'To-monow  would  be  too  late, 
Mrs.  Layton,'  I  replied,  despond- 
ingly;  'Baynor  will  break  off  with 
me  unless  I  succeed  before  Thurs- 
day' (it  was  then  Tuesday),  '  and 
whatever  your  paragon  may  do,  she 
could  scarcely  get  over  all  tiiese 
lengths  and  songs.'  And  here  I 
handed  her  the  'study,'  rolled  up 
in  that  telescopic  shape  in  which 
we  always  carry  the  lucubrations  of 
dramatic  authorship.  She  glanced 
over  it  hastily. 

'Charley,'  said  she,  'this  is  the 
very  thing  for  Louise,  and  if  you 
call  here  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  I 
will  introduce  you ;  but  mind,'  Bhe 
laughed, '  you  don't  fall  in  love  with 
her :  she  is  a  dear  little  girl,  and  a 
pet  of  mine,  and  I  won't  have  her 
dangled  after  by  a  clever  eccentric, 
who  rather  likes  the  reputation  of  a 
conquest' 

'Come,  come,  mother,'  returned 
I — Honi  8oit  qui  mal  y  penxe ;  '  is 
there  no  way  of  seeing  her  before 
to-morrow  ?'  (For,  to  tell  tiie  truth, 
I  was  anxious  to  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  extending  my  search  if  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
inspection.) 

*  There  is  a  way,  if  I  was  certain  I 
could  trust  you.  Will  you  pledge 
your  word  not  to  tell  on  me  after- 
wards, or  use  the  information  I  give 
you  further  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite V  I  gave  the  required  pro- 
mise. 'Well,  then,  I  have  been 
striving  everywhere  to  get  an  open- 
ing for  Loo,  and  camiot  succeed. 
She  is  badly  off,  and  is  obliged  to 
support  a  drunken  father,  who  in- 
sists on  her  bringing  him  money, 
and  never  asks  where  she  gets  it. 
The  poor  girl,  in  short,  has  been 
driven  to  take  employment  at  a 
harmonic  ball '  (here  she  told  me  the 
particular  one), '  and  she  sings  there 
every  night.  I  myself  take  her 
there,  and  from,  and  can  assure  you 
she  is  as  good  and  innocent  a  crea- 
ture as  ever  lived.  Now  if  your 
curiosity  must  be  gratified,  you  can 
go  to  the  place  this  evening,  get 
into  one  of  the  supper-boxes,  and 
ask  a  waiter  to  show  you  Louise 
Deltour.  When  you  come  here  to- 
morrow, of  course  you  won't  pretend 
anytliing.  Now,  good-bye,*  and  she 
nodded  me  ofiT. 

I  managed  to  have  my  work  over 
.it  ten  o'clock,  and  half-past  ten 
found  me  seated  in  a  side  box  at  the 
harmonic  hall.  Strange  to  say,  this 
was  my  first  visit  to  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  me  was  so  pecuhar  I 
may  be  excused  for  recording  it 
Though  so  well  accustomed  to  face 
an  audience,  I  felt  I  could  no  more 
go  on  that  stage,  before  the  men  and 
women  assembled  in  that  splendidly- 
decorated  room,  than  I  could  shoot 
myself.  The  half-bemused  stare  of 
the  crowd,  the  noise,  clinking  of 
spoons  and  glasses,  popping  of 
aerated  drinks,  the  unsuppressed 
laugh,  the  careless,  insolent  ap- 
plause, the  groups  of  simpering 
painted  things  that  lined  the  gal- 
leries, aJl  and  everything  so  un- 
suited  for  an  exhibition  of  decent 
art,  and  so  suited  for  the  exhibition 
of  that  lamp-black  nigger,  who 
brayed,  and  jabbered,  and  stamped 
before  the  foot-lights!  I  took  a 
moral  from  the  latteir  disgusting 
mimicry   of  my  profession,   as  a 


Greek  child  might  in  the  olden  time 
when  shown  a  drunken  Helot  in 
his  cups.  But  I  had  very  little  time 
to  continue  my  reflections,  when  a 
waiter  appeared. 

*  Shall  I  take  your  order,  sir?' 

'  Yes,  bring  me — no,  stop.  Waiter, 
is  Miss  Deltour  here  ?' 

'  Miss  Deltour,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir ;  but 
you  can't  see  iliss  Deltour ;  she 
never  sees  nobody ;  but  if  you  wish 
for  Miss  Brown,  or  Miss  Flithers,  I 
dessay  they'll  be  'appy  to  be  intro- 
duced if  you  ask  the  manager,  sir.* 

I  looked  at  the  fellow,  and  must 
have  stared  him  into  perceiving  his 
mistake,  for  he  went  on,  perceptibly 
embarrassed — 

'Oh!  I  see,  sir;  take  supper 
alone,  sir ;  beg  pardon,  did  you  say 
Cham—?' 

'No;  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  tell 
me  when  Miss  Deltour  sings.' 

'  Miss  Deltour  sings,  sir,  hin  the 
selections  hafter  the  moosical  stones, 
which  the  moosical  stones  is  now 
hon  view.  There's  the  purfessor 
hisself,  just  a-goin'  to  begin.  Much 
obliged  to  you,  sir.' 

I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
bearded  and  dissipated-looking  per- 
sonage who  was  knocking  short 
jerky  sounds  out  of  a  wooden  trough, 
which,  I  suppose,  contained  the 
'moosical'  stones.  I  waited  ita- 
patiently  for  the  selections,  which  I 
guessed  would  be  operatic.  After  a 
great  deal  "too  much  of  it,  the  pro- 
fessor gave  a  final  beat  on  his  paral- 
lelogram, and  disappeared  to  an 
uncertain  murmur  liable  to  be  equi- 
vocally interpreted ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  small,  but  noisy  or- 
chestra conunenced  the  overture 
to  '  Martha.'  I  think  there  were 
five  in  all  came  forwai'd  to  sing  in 
some  part  music  from  Flotow's 
agreeable  opera.  Glancing  at  the 
women,  I  had  not  much  diflSculty 
in  fixing  on  Miss  Deltour.  If  there 
was  only  one  lady  in  the  concern 
who  would  not  accept  acquaint- 
ances made  in  such  a  free  and 
easy  manner,  it  must  be  that  rather 
petite,  well-set  one  with  the  grave 
and  but  slightly  rouged  face,  who 
sang  with  a  clever  artistic  grace, 
and  carefully  avoided  that  vulgar 
exaggeration  and  emphasis,  so  libe- 
rally imparted   to   the   sccna    by 


le  WBB  perfectly 
modest  in  her  demeanour,  her 
gcBtures  were  correct  and  appro- 
priate, and  she  bad  a  finisa  of 
manner  which  more  than  made  np 
tot  a  Toice  which  though  very  sweet 
waa  somewhat  deficient  in  vibration. 
When  the  viohns  were  tearing  f^iri- 
onsly  throngh  the  final  '  hnrries ' 
and  the  Hingers  were  streaming  and 


bowling  to  their  ntmost,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  stamping  of  beery  sol- 
diers, fast  young  men  &am  shops, 
mechanics,  cheap  swells  and  seedy 


preservi 


'ed  the  e 


placid,  almoBt  disdainful  eipreasion, 
which   raised    her     immeasnnblj 
above  the  ranting  group  by  which 
she  was  aorrounded. 
I  was  punctual  to  my  appoint- 


ment  next  morning.    Mrs.  lAjton 
introduced    me    formally,  and  ac- 

Snainted  Miss  Deltonr  taWj  with 
tie  corioTU  accident  that  put  such 
a  chance  in  her  way.  '  She  has  gone 
over  the  part,  Charley,  and  says  she 
will  be  aMe  tot  it  Soppose,  dear, 
a  a  little  now  wiUi  Mi. 


Cleveland ;  it  will  be  usier  for  yon 
than  doing  it  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore the  company.  Mr.  Cleveland 
will,  I  am  snre,  mate  every  allow- 
ance for  yonr  inexperience.' 

'Bnt,'Iintermpted,'Mi8aDeltoar 
could  scarce  have  had  tune  to  read 
the  piece.' 
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'I  think  I  know  it,  sir/  said  she, 
quietly. 

So  we  went  to  work.  The  eniixe 
bosinessy  dialogue  and  all,  was,  I 
may  say,  confined  to  the  characters 
we  represented — in  &ct,  it  had  bem 
written  ezf^essly  for  Miss  Fanny 
Beanchamp  and  myseUl  I  was  sur- 
prised ana  delighted  at  Miss  Del- 
tour's  rehearsaL  She  so  thoroughly 
comprehended  the  spirit  of  the 
lively  melange,  rendeied  the  songs 
so  neatly  and  perfectly,  and  bandied 
the  hits  with  me  in  the  proper  shut- 
tlecock style,  quip  for  quip  and  ioke 
for  joke,  never  missing  a  wora  or 
even  hesitating  for  one,  that  I  com- 
pletely forgot  I  was  merely  helping 
a  neophyte,  and  dashed  away  as  if 
the  house  was  full,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  most  accomplished 
and  experienced  of  actresses.  Mis. 
Layton  (who  held  the  book  to 
prompt,  but  had  no  occasion^to  use 
it)  was  overjoyed  beyond  anything 
when  I  heartily  congratulated  her 
on  her  pupil.  She  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately, and  told  her  over  and  over 
again  her  fortune  was  made.  I  now 
took  more  particular  notice  of  Miss 
Deltour.  She  was  not  positively 
handsome,  though  her  features  were 
well  shaped.  Her  eyes  were  dark- 
blue,  with  a  deep  soak  fire  of  pas- 
sion and  sensibility  dwelling  in 
them,  under  such  restraint  thougjb^ 
that  you  should  look  carefully  ft» 
perceive  it.  Her  moutk  was  wmaB, 
but  drooped  and  quivtr«d  ak  ite 
corners  soznetimes,  as  if  sfaa  Iiai 
gone  through  haider  lines  ttaa 
suited  her  age,  which  ought  b» 
about  twenty.  Her  hands  were  kn^ 
and  white,  finished  with  thorought- 
bred  filbert  -  shaped  nailsw  Her 
manner  was  that  of  a'  self-posseand 
lady,  who  could  not  aiOxd  to  gjiv 
herself  extra  airs,  but  was  sim^y 
polite  to  a  brother  artist  I  was,  I 
believe,  the  least  bit  disappointed 
she  did  not  express  any  special  gra- 
titude or  thankfulness  to  me  — 
though,  on  second  thoughts,  I  had 
to  admit  I  ought  not  to  expect 
gratitude  from  a  young  lady  whom 
I  turned  to  account  to  raise  my 
salary.  I  told  her  I  would  under- 
take all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  her  with  the  manager,  and  that 
one  other  rehearsal  would  be  amply 


soffident  after  what  I  had  seen.  I 
would  be  happy  to  meet  her  next 
morning  at  the  theatre,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

Q.  F.  Baynor  was  puzzled  when  I 
told  him  I  thought  I  had  won  our 
bet.  He  could  scarce  believe  it 
possible.  Of  course  I  said  nothing 
about  the  harmonic  halL  If  there  was 
an  institution  on  earth  upon  which 
he  would  emphatically  invoke  the 
judgment  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah, 
that  institution  was  a  harmonic  halL 
He  was  the  most  eager  to  prosecute 
them  of  all  the  managers,  and  cursed 
them  by  night  and  day,  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  theatre.  I 
knew  if  I  mentioned  Miss  Deltour 
in  connection  with  them,  even  her 
extraordinary  abiHty  would  not  save 
her  the  situation.  She  was  at  our 
next  rehearsal.  She  had  to  stand 
all  the  whispered  remarks  and  tit- 
terings of  the  walking  ladies  and 
the  limp  corps  de  hcUlet,  who  came 
to  practise  the  gaieties  of  the  '  Bower 
of  Eoses,'  done  to  a  single  violin,  and 
in  long  dresses,  high  bonnets,  and 
Balmoral  boots.  But  she  went 
through  without  paying  the  sh'ghtest 
attention  to  their  interruptions;  and 
at  night  took  both  them  and  the 
•ndiraice  by  storm.  We  had  a  very 
considerable  house,  drawn  partly  by 
the  revival  of  the  comedietta,  which 
had  been  favourably  spoken  of  by 
&e  press,  and  partly  by  the  cunosity 
of  tks  public,  who  fiocfced  to  see  a 
Bsw  actress.  I  bad  taken  care 
wkatarer  could  be  doaa  on  the  bills 
■I  two  days  was  done.  We  made  so 
ckcided  a  hit  in  'BtoMA  Con- 
federates' that  we  iteicr  Qw«r  and 
over  again  €»hkusiaittraliliy  called 
ixr;  and  the  pta^^  was  aaaeimced 
fee  lepresente^on  unkfl  farther  no- 
tiea.  G.  F.  was  excited  t»  a  pitch  of 
0ood-hiuaour  I  batiaved  iam  iaca- 
pMmoL 

*Ify  Jove,  Cleveland!'  said  he, 
'I'll  carry  out  my  wager  witk  you, 
and  throw  a  wlute-bait  into  the 
bargain.' 

'Blessed Confederates '  had  a  run 
of  three  weeks,  and  I  verily  think 
saved  Baynor  &om  bankruptcy.  I 
might  as  well  confess  at  once  that  I 
fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
my  interesting  playmate.  The  old, 
old  sentiment  took  first  the  soften- 
ing guise  of  pity,  then  of  admiration. 
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and  then  came  a  mid  impassioBed 
afifoctkm,  for  which  I  could   give 
neither  date  nor  reason.     Once  I 
leoolleet  acting  'Poor   Filliooddy' 
with  her,  and  deHveriog  the  mock 
pathoB  of  the  Cockney  nnxseiTinan 
in  a  Bomeo-in-the-gsoden  tone  of 
roice  which  brought  down  the  house 
in  roam.    She  gaye  me  a  look  of 
gniTe  and  distant  reproach  which 
soon  brought  me  to  my  senses,  ftnr 
her  womanly  instinct  detected  my 
indecorous  eaznestnees,  yeiled  ftom 
all  others  under  the  jingling  patter 
oftbefiAToe.    I  suspect  she  k»dw  of 
my  feelings  for  her  as  soon  as  I 
knew  them  myself.    Tet  somehow  I 
was  afinud  to  hint  anything^  for,  ex- 
cept on  the  stage,  I  am  timid  and 
hashftd  to  a  degree,  especially  with 
ladies  whom  I  respect     I  called 
her  Louise,  with  her  tacit  permifh 
lion,  bat  eiie  neyer  addressed  me 
except  as  Mr.  Cleveland.    To  the 
rest  of  the  company  she  was  re- 
aerred,   nay  almost   haughty,  and 
was  consequently  no  fiftvourite. 

One  evoiing— it  is  fixed  in  my 
memoiy  as  if  it  only  occurred  yes- 
terday— after  the  drop  had  iiedlen, 
we  both  went  into  the  green-room, 
where  the  rest  of  the  corps  were 
assembled,  together  with  a  number 
of  the  usual  stage  danglers.  All 
were  apparently  doing  complimen- 
tary homage  to  a  lady  dressed  in 
waUdng  costume,  who  was  seated 
on  a  lounger.  On  my  entrance  with 
Louise,  she  rose,  and  I  recognized 
my  original  'Confederate,'  Fanny 
Beauchamp.  She  trotted  oyer  to 
me  immediately,  and  saucily  turned 
down  her  cheek.  Now,  a  month 
since,  diffident  as  I  am,  I  would 
certainly  haye  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge^  but  now  I  felt  that  Louise 
was  watching  me,  and  experienced 
a  repugnance  to  such  a  familiarity, 
which  I  could  not  explain.  To 
lelieye  the  awkwardness  of  the  situ- 
ation, I  introduced  Miss  fieauchunp 
— Miss  Deltour.  Louise  curtseyed ; 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  eyery 
one  (and  they  were  regarding  the 
meeting  with  some  interest)  Fanny 
returned  her  salute  with  a  cold, 
hard  stare,  with  so  much  of  down- 
right insult  conyeyed  in  it,  that  poor 
Louise  coloured  up  like  crimson. 
'  Look  here,  George  Saynor !  come 


here,  I  say!'  said  Misa  Fanny, 
stamping  her  little  foot  neryously 
against  the  ground.  'So  you  supply 
your  ladies  from  the  singing-women 
of  harmonio  halls  ?' 

'No,  certainly  not  What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean,  Fanny?'  an* 
swered  the  puzzled  manager. 

'  Ask  Miss  Deltour,'  replied  Fanny 
with  a  sneer.  The  bystanders  tit- 
tered sympathiaingly. 

'  Mr.  RayuOT,'  said  Louise,  step- 
ping forward,  her  pale  &ce  paler 
now,  but  sencting  a  braye  Keen 
glance  that  made  them  shrink  like 
frightened  curs  from  her,  '  I  r^ret 
haying  placed  you  in  a  false  posi- 
tion: this  person  is  right'  (Fanny 
quailed  at  the  contemptuous  way 
she  used  the  slight  word) ;  '  and  I 
now  remember  the  occasion,  and  the 
associate  she  was  with,  when  she 
acquired  her  infonnation.  If  you 
haye  any  hesitation  about  retaining 
me,  I  will  remoye  the  embarrass- 
ment in  the  only  manner  in  my 
power.  Mr.  Cleyeland,  your  arm.' 
And  there  we  left  them  in  as  drama- 
tic a  situation  as  oyer  they  found 
themselyes. 

'  Come  now,*  said  she, '  walk  home 
part  of  my  way  this  eyening ;  I  will 
neyer  go  near  that  place  again,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness:  perhaps,  howeyer'  (here 
she  stopped  suddenly), '  Mr.  Cleye- 
land would  not  care  to  be  seen  with 
me  since  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  my  antecedents  ?' 

'  I  knew  them  before.  I  knew  of 
the  harmonio  hall,'  I  returned 
quietly. 

'Bid  you?'  she  asked,  and  as  we 
passed  near  a  lamp  I  thought  I  saw 
her  glance  at  me  kindly,  and  eyen 
— I  thought  so — more  than  kindly ; 
I  am  sure  her  hand  closed  almost 
inyoluntarily  on  my  arm. 

'  I  haye  gone  through  a  great  deal 
—  a  great  deal,'  she  said  sadly, 
and  half  to  herself.  'Oh,  how 
weary  it  is,  this  life !  I  often  wish  I 
were  dead,  and  out  of  it.' 

'  Louise,'  said  I,  '  I  loye  you  sin- 
cerely, and  if  you  only ' 

'  There — there,'  interrupted  she, 
quickly,  but  not  angrily ;  '  don't 
talk  that  way  to  me.  I  don't  dislike 
you,  CLarley'  (I  started— this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  called  me  by 
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my  Christian  name) ;  '  bnt  I  cannot 
listen  to  yoa  at  present.  You  de- 
serve better  than  I  am.  I  will  leave 
London  to-morrow  for  Glasgow.  It 
is  more  than  probable  we  shall  never 
see  each  other  again.  I  will  not 
forget  you  easily.  Good-bye.'  And 
she  spoke  all  this  as  if  she  were 
choking. 

I  bent  over  her  hand,  and  pressed 
my  lips  to  it,  and  she  drew  it  gently 
from  me  and  turned  away.  Then  I 
watched  her  to  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  thought  she  looked  round  once 
another  moment,  and  she  was  gone. 

Raynor  did  not  much  care  for 
losing  Miss  Del  tour,  now  that 
Fanny  had  returned  to  him.  That 
yoimg  lady  exercised  an  influence 
over  him  through  means  which  I  do 
not  care  to  detail.  What  misery  I 
endured  acting  with  her  night  after 
night,  and  hating  her  with  a 
sickening  intensity  even  while  she 
laughingly  surrendered  herself  to 
my  stage  caresses !  At  times  I  felt 
I  could  even  strike  her.  When,  a 
few  days  after,  I  parted  with  my 
darling,  I  related  the  occurrence 
from  beginning  to  end  to  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton,  she  cotdd  not  suppress  her  in- 
dignation. 

'  Fanny  Beauchamp  has  no  right 
to  turn  up  her  nose  at  any  one. 
If  I  were  near  her,  I  would  re- 
mind her  of  the  time  her  mother 
was  capering  on  piebald  ponies  at 
Astley's,  and  was  remarkable  for 
having  about  as  much  character  as 
petticoat.  But,  Charley,  Louise  is 
gone  off,  and  left  something  with 
rao  for  you,  if  you  should  call.  Here 
it  is.  I  hope  you  haye  not  had  a 
lovers'  quarrel,  and  that  she  is  re- 
turning you  your  letters.* 

'  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Layton';  she 
would  not  have  me  at  all.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  she  is 
sensitive,   and    foolish    on    many 

Eoints,  and  has  devoted  her  talents, 
er  health,  and  chance  of  position 
in  society,  to  support  a  sot  of  a 
father  who  has  been  turned  very 
properly  adrift  by  all  belonging  to 
him.  But  I  suppose  she  has  ac- 
quainted you  with  her  circumstances. 
I  know  she  liked  you  extremely.' 

'  Did    she    say   so?'    I    asked, 
eagerly. 
'  Come,   sir,  I  won't   be   cross  « 


questioned.     Away  with  you,  and 
read  your  fate  in  that  envelope.' 

I  took  it  home — if  I  could  call 
my  furnished  lodgings  a  home— 
and  could  scarce  break  the  seal,  my 
eagerness  and  anxiety  were  po  great 
M'ould  she  commence  'My  dear 
sir,'  or  'Dear  Mr.  Cleveland,*  or 
'  Dear  Charley?'  When  I  did  smn- 
mon  up  courage  enough  two  letters 
fell  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  there 
was  a  small  folded  note  addressed 
to  me.  It  began  without  any  head- 
ing at  all ;  it  was  merely  to  say  that 
before  leaving  she  had  found  the 
enclosed  letters  in  her  father's  room, 
and  from  his  (here  '  habits '  was 
evidently  erased,  and  *  carelessness' 
substituted),  she  suspected  he  had 
neglected  to  answer  them.  Would 
I  be  kind  enough  to  see  after  them 
if  they  were  of  any  consequence? 
The  note  was  subscribed  '  Clare 
Stevens,'  so  that  Deltour  was  evi- 
dently but  a  ftom  de  theatre,  I 
read  the  two  letters  careftdly.  They 
were  from  a  soUcitor^s  firm — Messrs. 
Seal  and  Stamp — requesting  Mr. 
Stevens  or  his  daughter  to  call 
at  their  office,  as  they  had  intelli- 
gence of  importance  to  communir 
cate.  I  went  directly  to  the  place, 
and  was  ushered  in  to  the  principal 
—a  mild,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a 
peculian^  about  his  mildness  that 
somehow  immediately  impressed  you 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
sheer  impossibility  to  take  him  in. 
He  politely  pointed  to  a  seat,  and 
waited  for  me  to  introduce  my  busi- 
ness. This  I  did  in  very  few  words. 
Mr.  Stevens  and  his  daughter  were 
obliged  to  leave  town  suddenly.  I 
would  take  any  intelligence  for 
them. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Seal,  smiling 
most  benevolently,  '  my  busineas 
with  them  was  of  a  very  agreeable 
character.  Some  time  since  we  re- 
ceived an  advice  from  our  Irish 
correspondent  that  a  considerable 
legacy  had  been  left  Miss  Ste- 
vens, who  was  supposed  to  be 
living  with  her  fether  towards  the 
west  end  of  London.  After  innu- 
merable inquiries,  we  have  now 
reason  to  believe  yotir  friends,  to 
whom  my  letters  were  sent,  are  the 
parties  we  are  in  quest  of.  One 
interview,  even  a  letter  answeiing 
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cerfain  formal  questions,  will  be 
sufficient  as  a  preliminary,  and  then 
I  shall  haye  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing oTer  the  amount  to  Miss  Ste- 
vens, or  lodging  it  to  her  credit 
Gould  yon  give  me  their  present 
address?'  I  gave  it  him.  'I  shall 
mite  inunediately.'  '  Tes/  said  I, 
'and  if  you  want  the  matter  di- 
rectly attended  to,  communicate 
with  Mifis  Stevens  herself.' 

Love  is  selfish,  despite  what  poets 
write.  If  a  man  loves  a  woman,  his 
dearest  and  first  wish  is  that  she 
be  brought  close  and  near  to  him, 
and  he  is  jealous  of  any  fortune  that 
puts  her  beyond  his  reach.  I  was 
perhaps  more  sorry  than  glad  when 
I  learned  of  Glare's  good  luck.  My 
very  connection  with  the  stage  made 
me  specially  distrustful  of  romantic 
ooncluaions,  and  I  beHeved  she  was 
lost  to  me  for  ever  now  that  she 
had  beoome  rich.  Friends  would 
come,  and  then  a  husband.  A  hus- 
band! Until  that  thought  struck 
me  I  did  not  fully  know  how  I  was 
absorbed  in  her.  When  I  pictured 
to  myself  another  in  that  place  I 
belieyed  to  be  mine  by  right — mine, 
above  all  others  living!  For  who 
could  love  her  as  I  did?  Who  else 
would  discover  beneath  that  placid, 
absent  fiioe  those  depths  of  sensi- 
bility and  yearning  tenderness  which 
it  was,  ahnost  unconsciously  to  my- 
self, my  secret  hope,  and  dream  to 
bring  forth  into  a  warm  and  stirring 
affection,  which  we  two  were  to 
share  together,  and  never,  never 
part  from  until  death  ?  And  in  this 
strain  my  mind  ran  on,  and  one  day 
slipped  by  and  another  came,  and 
each  night  I  had  to  laugh  and  joke 
in  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness 
gnawing  at  my  heart  Often  was  I 
cheered  for  the  wild  exuberance  and 
spirit  of  my  acting  wh«i  I  was 
merely  delirious  with  this  fire  of  dis- 
appointment in  my  brain,  burning 
there — ^burning  there,  until  my  poor 
bead  throbbed  on  my  pillow  at 
night,  and,  worn  out  with  the  fever, 
I  dropped  off  into  a  sleep—some- 
times into  a  long  dream,  in  which 
she  was  kind  to  me,  and  we  were 
all  I  wished  us  to  be !  But  then  the 
bitter  waking  came,  and  another 
day  and  night  of  misery ! 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  in- 


quire any  particulars  at  Messrs.  Seal 
and  Stamp's.  I  had  a  nervous  dread 
of  knowing  more,  and  for  the  same 
silly  reason  I  avoided  calling  on 
Mrs.  Layton.  I  would  try  and  for- 
get. Glare.  That  was  all  left  me 
now.  I  would  even  go  away  from 
every  scene  that  reminded  me  of 
her ;  and  so,  when  my  engagement 
was  concluded  with  Baynor,  I  joined 
a  company  on  a  provincial  tour,  and 
travelled  with  them  to  Liverpool, 
remaining  a  few  weeks  in  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man.  When  I  returned  to 
London  I  found  my  health  so  im- 
paired from  excessive  work  and 
want  of  rest  that  I  was  obliged  to 
consult  a  physician.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  hit  upon  an 
inteUigent  and  kindly  man.  He  i>ut 
a  few  sensible  queries  to  me,  in- 
quired my  profession  and  habits, 
and  then  tested  my  lungs  with  his 
stethoscope.  I  thought  he  looked 
rather  grave  when  removing  the 
instrument 

'  Is  it  in  your  power,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  to  take  a  long  sea  voyage?' 

'Well,'  I  replied, '  I  have  had  a 
good  offer  to  go  to  Australia.' 

'  Then  I  can  reconomend  you  no 
better  medicine,  sir,  than  to  accept 
the  offer ;  and  the  sooner  you  start 
the  sooner  will  your  constitution 
mend.  Tou  have  no  immediate 
danger  to  fear,  but  rest  and  change 
are  absolutely  requisite  for  you.' 

Two  days  before  my  intended 
departure  from  London  for  Austra- 
lia, I  determined  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Layton,  partly  from  a  vnsh  to  bid 
her  farewell,  and  principally,  if  the 
truth  must  be  owned,  to  get  some 
news  about  Glare,  and  talk  of  her 
for  the  last  time.  When  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton  saw  me  she  could  not  conceal 
her  apprehension  and  pity  at  my 
appearance.  I  told  h^  how  my 
mind  was  made  up  to  leave  England. 

'  And  so  you  are  going  off  for 
good,  or  bad,  and  you  have  never 
asked  me  for  Louise— or  rather 
Glare.  Of  course  you  know  her 
name.' 

I  had  been  there  half  an  hour 
with  that  name  on  my  lips,  and 
afraid  to  trust  myself  to  speak  it! 

'  And  how — how  is  she  ?'  I  ma- 
naged to  blurt  out  '  Have  you 
heard  from  her  ?' 
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*  Heard  from  her !  to  be  Bure  I 
have  heard  from  her !  Look  at  this 
shawl  and  chain,  and  tc^ll  me  who 
else  would  ho  kind  cnf)ugh  to  make 
an  old  woman  like  me  such  pre- 
sents. Why  there  is  not  a  day  she 
does  not  come  here  I' 

'  Come  here !'  I  repeated.  '  Then 
she  is  in  London  ?' 

*  Yes,  Cleveland,  Clare  is  in  Lon- 
don,' returned  slie,  archly ;  '  and 
very  lonely,  I  8usi)ect,  in  London, 
too,  despite  her  money.  Her 
wretched  father  died  in  Glasgow 
a  few  days  after  they  arrived  there ; 
and  what  between  the  shock  his 
death  gave  her,  and  this  strange 
turn  in  her  fortune,  she  was  nigh 
distracted.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
brought  her  back  here,  but  here 
she  came ;  renewed  an  old  acquaint- 
ance who  was  glad  enough  to  be 
renewed  when  she  found  Clare  was 
well  off,  and  she  is  now  living  at 
Brompton.  This  is  one  of  her  days 
for  visiting  me.  Would  you  not 
like  to  see  her  before  you  go  among 
the  aborigines  ?* 

'  I  would  indeed,'  I  said,  in  a 
dazed,  feeble  sort  of  way ;  for  what 
with  surprise,  and  a  thousand 
strange  emotions  of  hope  and  love, 
I  was  scarce  able  to  speak.  The 
old  lady  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine 
for  me,  and  kindly  pressed  me  to 
take  it. 

Then  we  were  silent.  It  was  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  days  were 
becoming  short.  I  can  call  to 
mind  now  the  quiet  grey  closing 
of  that  day,  and  the  myriad  noises 
of  the  city,  and  the  clang  of  some 
church  clock,  and  a  ringing,  surging 
sound  in  my  ears.  My  whole  frame, 
weakened  as  it  was,  was  morbidly 
alive  and  sensitive  to  every  influ- 
ence, however  remote,  that  could 
touch  on  Clare.  This  was  the  room 
we  first  acted  in  together.  It  was 
there  she  stood  near  the  piano,  and 
I, by  tiie  fireplace.  The  very  feel 
and  rustle  of  her  dress  seemed  to 
oome  to  me  at  the  moment  I  Should 


I  really  see  her  again?  And  then 
if  I  did,  Vfonlii—lhU'taUaMatl 

'  Here  she  is  at  last,'  said  Mrs. 
Layton,  rising  up.  *  Excuse  me, 
Charley;  I  always  run  down  to 
meet  her.* 

And  I  was  quite  alone  waiting  for 
her — only  a  moment,  though;  and 
I  hear  her  voice  and  her  step ;  she 
is  coming  up  stairs;  but  I  could 
not  stir.  I  sat  there  trembling,  and 
my  heart  beating  wildly. 

'Why,  ^Irs.  Layton .'    And 

then  a  figure  in  black,  which  harl 
half  opened  the  door,  turned  round 
and  whispered  something. 

'Oh,  it's  only  Mr.  Cleveland! 
He  is  going  away  to  Australia,  aixl 
has  come  to  bid  us  good-bye.  I  m^  lo 
him  stay  for  you.'  I  thought  ^Irs. 
Layton  was  very  quick  in  making 
this  announcement  about  Australia. 

I  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  went 
over  and  took  her  hand.  She  said 
notliing,  but  let  it  rest  in  mine. 
Mrs.  Layton  had  glided  from  the 
room  like  a  ghost.  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  I  had  to  stand  very  near 
Clare  to  see  her. 

'  Do  you  go  at  once,  Charley?' 

'  Yes/  said  I,  hesitatingly.  *  I 
leave  Liverpool  on  Wednesday — 
that  is  if— if ' 

'If  what,  Charley?' 

'  If  you  do  not  bid  me  stay,  Clare.' 

It  was  darker  than  before,  and  I 
had  to  go  nearer  and  lean  down  mf 
head  to  catch  her  answer;  and  her 
velvet  cheek  was  to  mine  when  she 
murmured — 

'  Stay  with  me,  Charley.  I  would 
be  lonely  without  you  always.* 

And  this  is  my  story.  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  stage;  and  what  with 
some  little  money  I  had  saved,  and 
my  wife's  income,  we  are  better 
than  well  off.  I  did  not  go  to 
Australia;  rest  and  home  comforts 
cured  me  perfectly.  And  many  a 
time  have  Clare  and  I  laughed  over 
the  strange  chance  that  made  us 
'  Blessed  Confederates '  for  life. 


\- 
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rr  that  Teradons  and  delightful 
hisknty  of  the  '  Seven  Ghampiong 
oi  GhriBtendom/  which  we  all  read 
with  snch  thiilling  interaet  as  boys 
and  girls,  we  learned  how  Si  David, 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  roamed 
aboat  in  like  mamier  with  his  six 
feUow-championB,  as  a  knight-errant, 
rescuing  nnproteeted  fenwles,  fight- 
ing agsunst  wrong  and  oppression, 
and  ridding  the  world  of  giants  and 
other  monstrosities,  nntil  he  nnfor- 
tnnately  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Tile  magician,   Ormandine,   whose 
spells  threw  the  doughty  Welsh- 
man into  an  enchanted  sleep  of  (as 
nearly  as  we  recollect)  some  cen- 
torks'  duration.    From  other  chro- 
nicles,  perhaps  equally  yeracions, 
we  learn  that  instead  of  being  a 
warrior,  SI  David  was  in  reali^  a 
priest,   '  a  wonder  in  his  learning 
and  eloquence,'  that  both  during 
his  life  and  for  many,  very  many 
years  after  his  decease,  he  worked 
the  most  astounding  miracles ;  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Xantns,  prince 
of  Cardiganshiie,  and  that  when  he 
died,  A.  D.  544*  his  spirit  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  St  Eentigem,  car- 
ried upwards  by  angels. 

Of  the  two  accounts,  we  must 
admit  the  monkish  legend  has  one 
advantage  over  the  old  &vourite 
romance.  It  is  at  any  rate  '  parti- 
cular in  dates/  To  a  matterof-fiust 
ags  like  the  present, '  a.  d.  544 '  cer- 
tsonly  appears  a  more  authentic 
period  than  '  once  upon  a  time.' 
The  statement,  too,  that  St.  David 
was  the  son  of  Xantus,  prince  of 
Gardiganshire,  especially  when  ac- 
eompaaied,  as  it  is,  by  a  seemingly 
reluctant  admisBion  by  the  chroni- 
cler that  our  hero's  mother  was  not 
nwrcied  to  his  &ther,  bears  about  it 
a  degree  of  circumstantiality  very 
difieient  from  the  vague  manner  in 
which  we  are  first  introduced  to 
him  in  the  company  of  the  other 
siz  champions  of  Christendom,  pri- 
soners in  the  magic  castle  of  the 
Enchantress  Ealyba.  We  know  of 
a  certainty  that  there  is  such  a 
place  as  Cardiganshire;  we  can 
place  our  fingers  on  it  on  the  map 
— nay,  we  can  even  go  by  railway 
there,   and   see  it  for   ourselves. 


We  know,  too,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  year  544 ;  we  can  count  up 
exactly  how  many  years  it  was  ago. 
But  who  shall  tell  us  where  (if  any- 
where) the  magic  castle  of  the  En- 
chantress Ealyba  was  situate?  Who 
can  say  in  what  year  (if  ever)  the 
seven  champions  were  imprisoned 
there? 

Still  are  we  loath  to  give  up  the 
St.  David  of  our  school-days.  Our 
early  hero-worship  is  too  apt  to 
get  rude  shocks  finom  after-reading. 
Have  we  not  heard  that  our  great 
English  Champion,  the  renowned 
St  George  himself,  was  a  mere 
swindling  army-contractor— in  fact, 
a  bacon-merchant? — that,  instead  of 
going  about  spearing  dragons,  his 
chief  avocation  was  sticking  pigs! 
Out  on  such  so-called  useful  know- 
ledge! Some  wiseacre  will  next, 
perhaps,  discover  that  our  favourite 
Si  David  was  nothing  more  than  a 
market-gardener,  who  amassed  a 
fortune  by  cultivating  leeks,  and 
that  his  countrymen  have  adopted 
that  savoury  esculent  as  their  na- 
tional emblem  in  honour  of  the  com- 
mercial success  of  their,  patron 
saint! 

St.  David  has  indeed  already  been 
made  the  victim  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. Yile  calumny,  in  combi- 
nation with  equally  vile  orthography, 
has  made  free  with  his  name,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Who 
among  us  does  not  remember  the 
slanderous  verses,  conamendng, 
'Taflfy,'  (a  palpable  corruption  of 
the  honoured  name  of  '  David '  or 
'Davy')— 


'  Taffy  WW  a  Welahnua. 

Taffy  was  a  thief, 
Taffy  came  to  my  house, 
Aod  Btole  a  leg  of  beef?* 

And  then  the  ridiculous  assertions 
that  follow,  of  how  the  anonymous 
libeller  went  to  Tafiy's  house,  and 
found  '  he  wasn't  at  home.'  (He 
does  not  tell  us  what  petty-lareeny 
advantage  he  himself  took  of  David's 
absence  T)  —  how  David  afterwards 
revisited  the  scene  of  his  former 
theft  (a  likely  story). 

'  Taffy  came  to  my  hoaae.' 

(Whose  house?    Has  the  fellow 
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no  name  to  give,  who  brings  such 
charges  ?) 

•  And  Btole  a  marrow-bone  I* 

Here  the  slanderer  confutes  himself 
— as  slanderers  always  do  in  the 
long  run.  We  thought  we  should 
catch  him.  Had  the  first  theft 
David  is  charged  with  really  Ixjen 
committed,  the  second  would  have 
been  obviously  unnecessary — not  to 
say  impossible.  Had  David  really 
stolen  the  leg  of  beef  on  his  first 
visit,  why  return  for  the  marrow- 
bone ?    He  would  have  had  it  al- 

BEADY  INSIDE  THE  LEO!      So  We   diS- 

miss  the  subsequent  charge  of  slug- 
gishness brought  against  David,  and 
the  alleged  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  with  the  purloined  mar- 
row-bone, while  he  was  still '  in  bed,' 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  credence. 

On  this  present  First  of  March, 
which,  as  every  reader  of  an  alma- 
nack will  know,  is  St.  David's  Day, 
individuals  will  be  met  with  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom— ay,  and  in   faroff  Australia, 
in  America  (especially  we  should 
say  in  the  distsmt  Salt-lake  settle- 
ment, which  has  been  largely  stocked 
by  Welshmen),— in  every  place,  in 
short,  where  Britons  find  a  home, 
individuals  will  be  met  with  wearing 
imitation  leeks,  either  in  their  hats 
or  button-holes.    This  custom,  like 
the  similar  one  of  Irishmen  wearing 
the  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  is 
gradually  dying  out,  but  still  the 
custom  and    the  sentiment  which 
prompts  it  do  exist.    And  who  shall 
mock  that  sentiment?    Patriotism 
may  sink  to  provincialism,  to  paro- 
chialism, even  to  egotism,  but  in 
itself  it   is   a   noble   feeling.     In 
theory,  doubtless,  it  were  better  all 
were  cosmopolitan— that  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  should  be 
the   maxim  with   states  and  pro- 
vinces as   with  individuals.     But 
who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a 
natural  sentiment   in  the   human 
breast,  that  when  we  think  of  our 
birthplace — whether  nation,  county, 
nay,  even  village,  leads  us  to  say — 

'  In  one  delightful  word.  It  Is  our  home  i* 

All  honour  then  to  the  Welshmen, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  proclum 
fheir  nationality  upon    their  own 
saint's  day! 
Of  the  origin  of  this  custom  of 


wearing  leeks  upon  St.  David's  Day 
(formerly  the  real  article  was  worn, 
the  artificial  leek  is  an  innovation; 
we  have,  as  with  everything  else 
connectai  with  our  saint,  most  vary- 
ing accounts.  Of  one  thing  only 
can  we  bo  sure.  It  dates  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  One  set  of 
writers  declare  that  the  custom 
arose  from  St  David  having  causetl 
the  Britons  under  King  CadwaJ- 
lader,  'to  wear  each  a  leek  &s  a 
mark  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
their  enemies  during  a  great  bat* 
tie  in  which  St.  David  caused  the 
victory  to  rest  with  the  Britons.' 
Others,  again,  trace  it  to  the  time  of 
the  Druids,  and  see  in  it  a  symbol 
employed  in  honour  of  the  British 
Ceudven— or  Ceres. 

Shakespeare  evidently  inclined  to 
the  former  belief,  for  in  the  well- 
known  scene  of  Henry  V.,  when 
Fluellen  makes  the  braggart  Pistol 
eat  the  leek  he  had  mocked  at,  we 
find  Gower  upbraiding  Pistol,  after 
his  punishment,  in  these  words, 
'  Will  yon  mock  at  an  ancient  tra- 
dition— began  upon  an  honourable 
resx)ect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable 
trophy  of  predeceased  valour?* 

Be  the  origin  of  wearing  the  leek, 
however,  what  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  for  a  very  long  time  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  national  symbol  by 
Welshmen  on  St.  David's  Day  was 
considered  a  terrible  offence  by 
Englishmen.  It  appears  to  have 
aroused  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  breast 
much  the  same  kind  of  unreasoning 
fury  that  a  red  rag  excites  in  the 
cerebral  organs  of  a  bull  or  turkey- 
cock.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  non-exhibition  of  the  leek  upon 
the  national  sainf  s  day,  even  by 
an  Englishman,  excited  an  equal 
amount  of  indignation  in  the  Cam- 
brian mind.  One  quaint  old  writer, 
after  dwelling  upon  the  '  manie 
thousands'  of  miracles  worked  by 
St.  David,  says,  *  I  only  desire  all 
true-hearted  Welohmen  alwaies  to 
honour  this  their  great  patrone  and 
protector,  and  supplicate  the  divine 
goodness  to  reduce  his  sometimes 
beloved  conntiey  out  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Frotestctncie,  grovelling  in 
which  it  languisheth.  Kot  only  in 
Wales,  but  all  England  over  is  most 
famous  in  memory  of  St.  David. 
But  in  these  our  nnhappie  days  th  e 
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gmtest  part  of  his  solenmitie  cask" 
asteih  in  wearing  of  a  gieene  leeke, 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  theme  for  a 
naloos  Welohman  to  grotmd  a 
qaunei  agunst  him  that  doth  not 
hoQonr  his  capp  with  a  like  oxno- 
ment  that  day. 

So  fiur  from  the  Welsh  point  of 
view.  On  the  other  side  we  all 
blow  how  the  braggart  Pistol 
befinenamed  threatened  to  resent 
ilnellen  wearing  of  the  leek  he  had 
himself  afterwards  to  eat,  with  sanoe 
of  oaken  cudgel. 

•Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  hU  pate. 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  Day.* 

Welshmen,  however,  as  instanced 
in  this  very  case  of  Pistol  venm 
Fluellen,  do  not  always  stand  quiet 
to  have  their  leeks  knocked  about 
their  i»tes — so  the  angry  Saxon 
adopts  other,  and  perhaps  safer 
modes  of  giving  vent  to  his  Cymro- 
pIiMa,  If  he  cannot  thrash  Tafi^ 
in  person  he  can  at  any  rate  hang 
him  in  effigy.  Thus  we  find  that 
best  of  all  gossipers,  Mr.  Pepys, 
writing  on  March  i,  1666-7 — 

'  In  Mark-lane,  I  do  obserye  (it 
being  8t  David's  Day)  the  picture 
of  a  man  dressed  like  a  Welshman, 
hanging  by  the  neck  upon  one  of  the 
poles  that  stand  out  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  merchant's  houses,  in 
full  proportion  and  very  handsomely 
done,  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
Bghte  I  have  seen  a  good  while.' 

Oh,  Mr.  Pepys !  Had  a  Fluellen 
of  your  day  been  at  your  elbow 
when  you  described  this  sight  as 
'  very  handsomely  done,'  of  a  truth 
you  would  yourself  have  been  cud- 
gelled into '  one  of  the  oddest  sights 
you  had  seen  a  good  while.' 

We  have  said  that  this  hostile 
feeling  caused  l^  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  leek  upon  St  David's 
Day,  between  the  two  nationalities, 
was  of  very  long  duration.  One 
more  instance  to  verify  the  state- 
ment, and  we  have  done  with  this 
part  of  our  subject  Shakespeare  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Pepys  (not 
quite  so  great  a  man),  in  the  seven- 
teenth, allude  to  it  '  Poor  Bobin' 
(good  in  his  way,  but  not  a  Shake- 
speare—not  even  a  Pepys)  shall 
speak  for  the  eighteenth.  In  '  Poor 
Bobin's  Almanac,'  so  late  as  the 
year  1757,  we  have  a  lot  of  verses 


telling  us  how  the  Welsh  angered 
the  English  on  St  David's  Day,  by 
wearing  leeks.  '  But,'  he  goes  on  to 
say  in  a  quasi-triumphant  strain — 

*  Bui  It  would  make  a  •tranter  Ung h 
To  see  the  English  hang  poor  Taff; 
,  A  pairof  breechee,andaooat. 
Hat,  ihoet»  and  stockings,  and  what  not 
All  staffed  with  hay,  to  represent 
The  Cambrian  hero  thereby  meant ; 
With  sword  sometimes  three  Inches  broad. 
And  other  annour  made  of  wood. 
They  drag  htm  to  some  pabUck  tree, 
And  hang  him  np  In  efBgy.' 

And  now,  having  had  out  our 
gossip  with  the  r^er  about  St 
David  and  his  Day,  what,  let  us  adc 
ourselves,  are  these  countrymen  of 
his — ^these  Welshmen— of  whom  we 
hear  so  little  in  the  cuirent  litera- 
ture of  the  day?  Well,  truth  to 
tell,  they  are  very  much  like  our- 
selves. Your  railway  is  a  great 
destroyer  of  landmarks.  Trains 
running  to  and  fro  daily  tend  vastly 
to  amalgamate  the  characteristics  of 
the  dwellers  at  either  end  of  the 
line.  The  Welsh — save  tiiat  their 
women  (many  of  them)  still  wear 
the  hat  known  as  the  chimney-pot, 
of  which  even  men  in  England  are 
beginning  to  get  tired  (the  Welsh 
hat  being  more  conical  and  flatter  in 
the  brim  than  ours) ;  save  that  they 
speak  another  lang^iage  (though 
fewer  and  fewer  every  year  speak 
Welsh");  save  that  all  Welsunen 
who  tnhik  at  all  of  what  they  are 
and  have  been,  feel  that  they  have  a 
national  history,  traditions,  and  a 
langpiage,  older  by  centuries  than 
the  English,  by  whom  th^  are  being 
rapidly  abocnrbed;  save  that  they 
were,  until  this  present  railway  era,  a 
race  shut  up  apart  in  their  own 
charming  though  secluded  vales  and 
mountains  —  the  Welsh  are  very 
much  as  we  are.  They  buy  and 
sell  as  we  do,  only  they  do  it  better. 
Perhaps  no  race  that  ever  lived — 
perhaps  no  individual,  even  suppos- 
mg  him  of  Jewish  parente,  bom  in 
Scotland,  and  brought  up  in  America, 
can  beat  your  Welshman  at  a  bar- 
gain. If  you  would  buy  of  a  Welsh- 
man, and  he  asks  you  a  sovereign, 
offer  him  ten  shillings.  He  will 
swear  a  good  deal  (we  mean  he  will 
use  solemn  afifirmations— not  bad 
language),  he  will  protest  more. 
But  be  sure  he  will  ultimately  take 
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twelve  or  fourteen  shillinp^s,  and 
then  feel  he  has  done  a  good  stroke 
of  trade.  If  you  would  sell  to  a 
Welshman  what  you  deem  a  pound's 
worth,  ask  him  one  pound  ten.  He 
will  beat  you  down  for  a  certainty  to 
the  original  sovereign.  So  you  will 
get  your  money,  and  he  will  rejoice 
over  having  got  a  bargain.  And  so 
both  parties  will  be  satisfied,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  will  be  in- 
sured to  the  greatest  number. 

We  have  said  that  fewer  Welsh- 
men every  year  speak  Welsh.  They 
may  form  themselves  into  Cymry- 
gyddion  societies,  may  speechify, 
and  sing,  and  write  penillion  and 
englynion  ♦  in  praise  of  Welsh ;  may 
inscribe  upon  their  banners  the 
motto, '  Oes  y  byd  i  'r  iaith  gymraeg ' 
(The  duration  of  the  world  to  the 
Welsh  language);  may  hold  their 
bardic  meetings  or  Eisteddfodau,t 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
the  old  language ;  yet  spite  of  all, 
85  surely  as  the  ship  will  sink 
when  all  the  efforts  of  the  crew 
cannot  prevent  the  leak  &om  gain- 
ing on  them,  so  surely  will  the 
ancient  tongue  of  Wales  become 
extinct  A  brave  and  noble  lan- 
guage it  is,  but  none  the  less  a 
doomed  and  dying  one.  To  inquire 
into  all  the  various  causes  which 
are  at  work,  surely  and  by  no  means 
slowly  banishing  Welsh  from  among 
the  spoken  languages  of  the  earth, 
would  demand  an  amount  of  space 
far  beyond  that  at  our  command. 
One  will  suffice,  Welsh  is  not — 
nor  ever  was  to  any  great  extent — 
the  language  of  commerce.  Eetail 
trade  is  of  course  conducted  in  the 
native  tongue  (though  few  indeed 
even  of  the  smallest  shopkeepers,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  remote  districts,  are 
miacquainted  with  English);  but 
for  the  more  important  commercial 
operations,  the  language  of  that 
enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  race  which 
has  &ught  Wales  what  commerce 
means  is  universally  adopted.  A 
contract  of  any  magnitude,  written 
in  Welsh,  would  be  a  curiosity. 
Hence  it  arises  that  every  Welsh- 
man who  desires  his  children  should 
get  on  in  life,  has  them  taught 
English,  as  a  matter  of  necessity; 

•  Different  kinds  of  Welsh  poetry, 
t  The  plural  of  *  Eisteddfod/  of  which 
nort  hereafter. 


whether  or  not  they  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  their  own  language  also,  is 
quite  a  secondary  consideration.  As 
an  instance  of  how  strongly  the 
natives  are  impressed  with  the 
superior  advant^es  of  speaking 
English,  we  may  mention,  that  some 
years  back,  when  we  ourselves,  re- 
siding in  the  principality,  endea- 
voured to  learn  the  language  as  a 
mere  accomplishment,  our  blunder- 
ing attempts  to  converse  in  Welsh 
were  set  down  to  our  pride!  It  is  a 
fact,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  in 
a  people  that  profess  (and  feel)  such 
love  for  their  own  tongue.  'Iss 
indeed,  look  ye-ou,'  said  an  old 
Welsh  native,  referring  to  our  own 
miserable  lingual  failure.  'He 
could  speak  Welsh  well  enough  if 
he  liked,  but  he's  too  proud  V 

Many  of  our  English  readers  will 
doubtless  smile  at  the  idea  of  our 
learning  Welsh  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, as  well  as  at  our  speaking  of 
it  as  a  noble  language.  It  is  the 
foshion  to  consider  Welsh  a  hideous, 
uncouth,  and  barbsurous  tongue.  It 
is  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  Printed 
in  our  English  types,  it  is  not,  we 
confess,  prepossessmg  at  first  sight. 
It  certainly  presents  strange  com- 
binations of  letters,  and  is  ap- 
parently made  up  of  unpronounce- 
able clusters  of  consonants.  But  it 
is  only  apparently  so.  To  begin 
with,  the  constantly  recurring  'w* 
and  '  y '  are  always  vowels  in  Welsh, 
not,  as  with  us,  more  frequently  con- 
sonants. The  double  letters,  again, 
we  so  often  meet  with, '  dd '  and  *  11,' 
and  such  combinations  as '  nh,' '  ngh,' 
represent  single  sounds.  So  far, 
indeed,  is  the  Welsh  language  from 
having  a  superabundance  of  con- 
sonant sounds,  that  on  a  compa- 
rison of  English  and  Welsh  (the 
same  matter  being  chosen  at  random 
in  both  languages),  it  was  found 
that  in  English  there  was  consider- 
ably more  than  four  times  the 
excess  of  consonants  over  vowels 
that  there  was  in  Welsh!  Is  the 
reader  still  incredulous?  Will 
no  assurance  of  ours  disabuse  him 
of  the  notion  that  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Wales  is  a  jaw-breaking 
mass  of  consonants  ?  What  will  he 
say,  then,  to  a  verse  of  four  lines, 
made  up  wholly  and  exclusively  of 
Towels  I    Any  one  acquainted  with 
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the  hngoage  will  tell  him  that  the 
fidlowisg  18  good  Welfih : — 

*  en  wiw'#y  1  wen  d  1,  a1  wwa, 
0*t  wymn'e  wena, 

▲1  wen  jw  ieam  It.'  * ; 

7%ere!  Fonr  lines  without  a 
angle  consonant!  Let  any  one  do 
that  in  £n£^h  if  he  can ! 

Well,  well;  and  after  all,  what 
does  it  signify?  Is  it  worth  taking 
up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  a  lan- 
guage which  even  its  most  enthu- 
siastic admirers  admit  to  he  mori- 
bimd?  We  onrselres  know  Welsh- 
men who  win  tell  yon,  and  believe 
th^  prove  it  by  certain  names 
in  Genesis,  and  what  not,  that 
Welsh  was  the  primeval  language ; 
that  when  onr  mother  Eve  called 
her  first-boxn  Gain,  and  said, '  I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,'  she 
nsed  two  Welsh  words  signi^ring, 
'I  have  got  one,'  and  which,  we 
must  admit,  are  strikingly  like  the 
somid  of  the  name  Gain ;  that  when 
her  second  saw  the  light,  and  was 
called  Abel,  it  was  beoinse  he  was 
ah  aU  (Welsh  for '  the  second  son ') : 
that  the  names  Adam,  Eve,  and 
others,  can  be  perfectly  accounted 
for  in  Welsh,  more  readily  than  in 
any  other  known  language.  We 
say  we  know  of  Welshmen  who 
TnaiTitAiTi  all  this ;  but  none  have  we 
ever  met  with  who  venture  to  pro- 
phesy for  the  Welsh  tongue  a  K>ng 
duration. 

We  haye  said  it  is  not  the  lan- 
guage c^  commerce.  Whether  or 
not  it  ever  could  have  been  made 
60  had  the  race  who  spoke  it  be^i 
the  leading  merchants  in  their  own 
land,  we  know  not;  but  to  an 
English  mind  it  seems  but  ill 
adapted  to  business  purposes.  Apart 
from  ihe  tBud  that  it  has  no  words 
to  express  any  of  the  modem  in- 
ventions and  uticles  of  commerce, 
its  .numeration  appears  dtmigy  in 
the  extreme.  From  one  to  ten  it 
goes  .on  all  right  Then  come  one- 
and-ten,   two-ond-ten,  &o.,    up  to 

*  These  lines,  which  we  need  hardly  say 
hare  heen  composed  expressly  to  show  the 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  consonants, 
refer  to  the  spider  or  silk-worm,  and  are 
thus  tninsUted : — 
'  I  perish  by  mj  art;  dig  mj  own  grsTe; 

I  spin  my  thread  of  life ;  my  deatb  1  weave.* 


fifteen;   tiien  one^end-fifteen,  Ao., 
np  to  twenty;   thirty  is  ten-and* 
twenty ;     thirty-five,    fifteen-and* 
twenty;   thirty-six,  one-and-iifteea 
and  twenty;   forty,    two-twenties; 
and  so  on,  until  ninety-nine  beoomes 
four-twentieB-  and  -four-«nd  -fifkeen ! 
Gould  such  a  mode  of  reckoning 
succeed  in  business  ?    And  yet,  who 
knows?     France,   with   the  most 
scientific  decimal   ^stem    in   the 
world,  has   managed  pretty  well, 
though  '  quatre- vingt-dix-neuf '  is 
not,  after  all,  so  verv  mueh  moxe 
simple  than  tiie  Welsn  ninety-^iine. 
And  what  is  the  Eisteddfod  which, 
as  we  have  said,  aims  at  the  me- 
servation  of  this  language?     The 
word  literally  means  a  '  sitting '  or 
'  session  ;*  and  originally,  when  the 
Bards  and  Druids  were  the  governors 
of  the  oonntry,   a  most  important 
session  it  was,  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  assemblage  of  what  we 
may  call  the  bardic  parliament    It 
was  summoned  by  special  commis- 
sion by  the  Princes  of  Wales,  who 
were  not  then,  as  now,  the  eldest  sons 
of  English  kings  or  queens;  and  its 
business  was  to  rehearse  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  bardic  system,  and  to 
regulate  all  matters  respecting  their 
lehgion  and  public  policy*      But 
Druidism  gave  place  to  Christianity, 
and  the  buds  no  longer  had  all  the 
church  and  state  combined  in  their 
own  keeping.      Still  the  Eistedd- 
fodau  were  held,  though  they  be- 
came less  and  less  political,  fmd  at 
last   purely  artistic.     Devoted  to 
poetry  and  song,  these  sittings  of 
the    constituted    judges    awarded 
honours,  degrees,  and  em(duments ; 
and  no  one  was  qualified  to  exercise 
the  profession,  eitiier  of  bard  or 
min£rtiel,  till  he  had  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  a  modem  expression), 
'  passed  the  college.'     When   the 
English  monarchs  became  rulers  of 
WiQes,  the  Eisteddfodau  were  still 
smnmoned   by  royal  authority  as 
they  had  been  by  the  native  princes, 
the  last  of  them  of  which  we  have 
any  record  having  been  called  to- 
gether by  good  Queen  Bess. 

But  the  Eisteddfod  is  stiU  held. 
Granted.  But  the  meetings,  which 
toi'our  day  take  place  finom  time 
in  time  in  Wales— albeit  the  old 
Druidio  forms  are  studiously  ob- 
served; the  same  division  into  three 
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classes,  poets,  minstrels,  and  singers ; 
the  sanie  awarding  of  a  silver  harp 
as  the  first  prize  and  highest  badg(j 
of  merit  —  bear  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  real  thing  as 
the  Eglinton  Tournament  did  to 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  It  may  \xi  the 
means  of  bringing  out  now  and 
then  an  extra -good  harpist  or 
singer ;  for  all  of  which  we  should 
be  thankful.  But  it  can  no  more 
prevent  the  decline  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  Welsh  language 
than  it  can  restore  the  government 
of  the  principality  to  the  Druids. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact — 
whether  we  mourn  or  exult  over  it 
is  all  the  same  —  Wales  is  being 
gradually  but  surely  absorbed  by 
England.    Year  by  year  the  Welsh 
are  becoming  more  hke  ourselves. 
Like  us,  as  we  have  seen,  they  buy 
and  sell;  like  us  they  marry  and 
are  given  in  marriage.    Yet  stay; 
perhaps  not  quite  like  us  in  this 
point    There  is  (or  was)  a  custom 
(it  is  some  years  since  the  present 
writer  was  in  the  principality)  which 
might,  we  think,    be  copied  with 
advantage  by   ourselves.      We  all 
know  what  a  struggle  it  is  for  a 
young  man  (with  nothing  but  his 
own  earnings  to  depend  on)  to  com- 
mence housekeeping ;  we  also  know 
the  old  proverb  how  '  many  can  help 
one.'    The  custom  we  speak  of  is 
an  illustration  of  this  proverb.    So 
soon  as  a  young  man  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry,  he  would  call  to- 
gether all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances^not  to  feast  and  make  merry 
at  the  expense  of  the  young  couple 
or  their  famiUes,  as  with  us ;  but  to 
contribute— each   according  to  his 
means— towards  setting  up  the  new 
household.    This  is  called  a  'bid- 
ding ;'  and  everything  given  on  such 
occasions    is   deemed    a   debt   of 
honour,  invariably  repaid  whenever 
the  donor  should  in  his  turn  assume 
the  matrimonial  yoke.    We  annex  a 
copy  of  a  circular  which  we  have 
preserved  for  some  years.    Similar 
invitations  are  (or  were)  always  sent 
out  when  a  wedding  among  the  pea- 
santry was,  as  fashionable  reporters 
say,  on  the  tapis,     (Vie  have  al- 


tered the  name  and  address  in  the 
circular.) 

•  Llandovery^  March  loth,  i8— . 

'  As  I  intend  to  enter  the  matri- 
monial state  on  Easter  Monday,  ^e 
19th  of  April  next,  I  am  encouraged 
by  my  friends  to  make  a  Bidding  on 
the  occasion  the  same  day,  at  my 
dwelhng-house  in  Market!  Street, 
when  the  fisivour  of  your  good  com- 
pany is  humbly  soUcited ;  and  what- 
ever donation  you  will  be  pleased  to 
confer  on  me  then  will  be  grate- 
fully received  and  cheerfully  repaid 
whenever  demanded  on  a  similar 
occasion,  by 

•  Your  humble  servant, 
'  Thomas  GniFFiTHa. 

'  P.S. — The  young  man's  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  EUza,  David,  and 
Martha  Griffiths,  desire  that  all  gifts 
of  the  above  nature  duo  to  them 
may  be  returned  to  the  young  man 
on  the  said  day,  and  will  be  thank- 
ful for  any  additional  favours  be- 
stowed on  him.* 

Cakes  and  ale  are  abundantly 
furnished  at  these  '  biddings '  by  the 
bridegroom;  and  the  guests  who 
assist  at  them  enjoy  themselves  none 
the  less  for  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  by  their  presence  contribut«d 
to  give  the  young  couple  a  fair  start 
in  life. 

And  now  take  we  our  leave  of  St 
David  and  his  Day.  One  more 
observation,  and  only  one,  have  we 
to  make.  We  know  not  whether  to 
address  it  to  Garter  King-at-Anns, 
or  to  whom.  But  we  find  that  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there 
wafi  an  order  of  knighthood— that 
of  St.  David  of  Wales.  What  has 
become  of  it  ?  W^e  have  no  know- 
ledge when  it  was  instituted  or 
when  it  died  out  But  might  it 
not  be  revived  ?  Now  when  all 
England  is  rejoicing  over  the  birth 
of  a  Prince,  who  must,  if  he  hve 
long  enough,  one  day  be  King  of  all 
this  land,  could  not  the  Order  of  St 
David  once  again  have  being,  and 
might  not  its  first  and  foremost 
knight  be  Albert  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales? 

W.  B. 
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•  QEEING  is  believing;'  ea  saja 
O  the  provorb,  and  if  anj  one  is 
anxitnu  to  hflve  doubts  rcmovod  on 
any  Babject,iio  pioceea  will  be  fbnnd 
so  effectual  as  that  of  t»iefal  ocn- 
I»r  demcmfltration— mote  ospecially 
'when  that  evidence  is  sceptically 
exsmiiicd  before  its  reception  as 
tmth.  Snch  was  my  intention  when, 
for  the  first  time  i'l  my  ]ifc,  I  was 
lately  introduced  to  im  Indian  Eoake- 
cbarmer. 

Soring  a  profeBsit'ital  ride  throngh 
the  station  in  which  I  am  qoartered, 
I  felt  somewhat  btigued  with  the 
heat  of  tbe  son,  which  was  just  then 
exoeflnre,  and  vettfored  to  call  on  a 
TOL.  V. — MO.  xnai. 


itiead  for  n  short  shelter,  despite 
the  full  conviction  that  I  should 
fiad  him  iudnlging  in  that  mid-day 
'  siesta,'  so  common  a  inxmy  to  the 
Enropeans  living  in  this  climate, 
and  yet  so  foarfiilly  productiTe  of 
liver  congestion,  plethora,  and 
splenic  disease. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  '  Never 
mind  mo;  oome  in,  old  boy,'  was 
my  fiiend's  salntation,  which  I  an- 
swered in  person  by  entering  his 
bedroom,  darkened  and  cooled  by 
artificial  means.  Making  my  way  to 
hie  bedside,  I  was  surprised  at  see- 
ing two  peculiarly  bright  glistening 
objects  in  the  comer  of  the  room.    I 
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advanced  towards  them,  but  more 
quickly  retired,  on  being  assailed  by 
a  loud  and  unmistakable  hiss.  In- 
voluntarily a  scream  in  duet  was 
performed  by  my  friend  and  myself, 
and  the  native  servants  were  some- 
what startled  by  shrieks  of '  A  snake, 
a  snake  I    Get  a  gnn !' 

A  consultation  was  held — of  course 
outside  the  room,  and,  I  need  not 
say,  some  distoooe  from  the  door. 
Various  results  were  arrived  at; 
some  suggesting  'shooting,'  otheis 
'smoking/  One,  more  oourageoos 
apparentbf  than  the  rest,  proposed 
that  the  snake  should  be  '  caught/ 
and  then  destroyed. 

However,  as  the  originator  of  this 
bright  idea  did  not  seem  in  haste  to 
carry  his  suggestion  into  practice, 
and  as  none  of  us  wished  to  deprive 
him  of  the  honour,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  to  the  native  bazaar  for  so. 
Indian  snake-charmer.  In  the  mean* 
time  we  thou^t  anoOier  look  could 
do  no  harm.  OuMDfaod  slowly 
was  that  door  opeaad*  Nervously 
and  tremblmglj  WD  iMepsd  in—gra- 
dually sdvam^,  loonqg  every- 
where—jumped  iKl  the  leasi  rustle 
or  sound,  pmentingsoTrv qnetaclcs 
of  Her  Migeii^s  British  soldiers^ 
But  soldien  don*!  like  anakeab  "Wlqr 
should  they? 

'Why,  he^B  mauBV  'Tteke caret' 
'  Look  in  the  bed,  eaptaffd,  drawers, 
nooks  and  coKoaaJ    No  aitike  I 

Then,  for  fbb  firrt  time,  wo 
laughed. 

'  Hallo !  what's  this  piece  of  sficdc 
near  the  wall?'  '^  Jove,  il>  his 
tail !'  '  Phew  I'  '  Dttrt  speak,  we 
shall  lose  him  ! '  '  Here's  the 
charmer.' 

He  came,  a  tall  muscular  native, 
a  strip  of  cloth  round  his  waist,  his 
hair  long  and  matted  except  on  the 
centre  of  his  head,  which  was  shaved 
close  in  a  circle,  and  a  turban 
covering  it,  bearing  over  his  shoulders 
two  baskets  and  lus  musical  instru- 
ment, made  out  of  a  gourd  with  a 
single  bamboo  pipe  coming  from  its 
upper  end  and  two  similar  ones 
from  its  lower,  which,  being  pierced 
with  holes,  are  played  upon  like  a 
flute,  whilst  the  breath  is  blown 
through  the  upper  and  single  one. 

Before  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  room  he  was  searched,  and  his 


baskets  and  instrument  taken  from 
him.  Nothing  could  have  been  con- 
cealed, for  his  clothing  was  reduced 
to  its  minimum,  and  he  only  carried 
a  short  iron  rod. 

He  was  shown  the  hole  in  which 
we  supposed  the  snake  to  be,  for 
now  no  reptile's  tail  had  disaj)- 
peared.  He  Iqiy  down  on  the  floor, 
and  placing  his  &ce  close  to  the 
hole, exclaimed,  'Bum  sap, sahib, 
bahnt  borra.'  (Big  snake,  your 
honour,  very  Wg.)  Without  any 
more  preparation  he  commenced 
digging  round  the  hole,  and  re- 
moved some  of  the  brick- work.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  shewed  us  the 
Uul  of  the  re]^e,  and  with  sundry 
incantations  m  Hindostanee  and 
curious  oontortioDS  of  hos  body, 
seized  hold  of  the  tail,  and  gradually 
drew  forth  the  snake.  It  proved  to 
be  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  cobn — ^a 
black,  shiny,  wriggling,  hissing, 
deadly  cobra,  about  five  feet  long, 
and  ai  the  thickest  part  eight  inches 
round,  with  a  hood  measuring,  when 
extended,  five  inches  across.  This 
reptile  he  handled  freely  whilst  it 
was  hissing  and  darting  its  tongue 
out  Ofery  second.  Bemoring  it  into 
the  yard  or  comx)ound,  be  released 
it.  The  brute  wrigg^  towards 
him,  and  when  witibnt  a  foot  or  so 
reared  itself  up^  spreod  out  the 
enormous  hood»  and  pn^tred  itself 
lo  slnko  at  ite  cimlor.  But  the 
chancer  was  aot  to  be  wounded. 
Ho  stted  his  primitive  musical  in- 
strument, and  commenced  very 
slowly  to  prodnee  low  and  soft  tones, 
very  harmonious  but  unconnected. 
The  snake  seemed  astonished;  his 
hood  gradually  collapsed,  his  head 
and  about  a  foot  of  his  body  that 
was  raised  from  the  ground  com- 
menced to  sway  from  side  to  side  in 
X)^ect  harmony  with  the  music, 
and  slower  and  quicker  as  the  time 
was  decreased  or  increased.  As  the 
man  [played  louder  the  snake  got 
more  excited,  until  its  rapid  and 
unusual  movements  had  quite  ex- 
hausted it,  and  it  subsided. 

Again  the  chaMuer  seized  it,  and 
quicK  as  lightnin^i;  ran  his  hand  np 
its  body,  holdin*;  it  firmly  by  the 
throat  By  prei^sing  on  its  neck, 
the  cobra's  mou'Ji  opened,  and  he 
disclosed  the  fia  gs,  poison  bags* 
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and  appaiatos  complete ;  thus  proY- 
ing  beyond  a  doubt  IJiat  it  was  not 
a  trained  or  tame  reptile  he  had 
been  treating  like  a  plaything. 

Doubts  stQI  arose  in  my  mind, 
however,  abont  the  genuineness  of 
the  performance,  for  I  oonld  not 
bring  myself  to  beliera  that  a  man 
would  willingly  place  himself  in 
each  close  pioxmiity  to  certain 
death. 

A  fowl  WB8  now  obtained  and 
placed  about  a  foot  from  the  reptile, 
which  was  again  set  free.  With 
the  same  movements  it  raised  itself 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  spread  out 
its  hood,  and  with  a  loud  hiss,  ap- 
paienily  of  satisfaction,  darted  upon 
and  seized  the  fowl  l^  the  back  of 
its  neck.  Hanging  there  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  let  go  its  hold,  and  the 
man  at  the  same  instant  seized  it, 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  by  the 
head.  The  fowl  almost  instantfr- 
o^usly  became  drowi^,  its  head 
falling  forwards,  and  the  beak  strik- 
ing with  considerable  force  into  the 
ground.  This  convulsiYe  movement 
lasted  ten  seconds,  and  then  the 
bird  lay  down  as  if  completely  co- 
matose and  powerless.  In  fifteen 
seconds  it  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
fell  back  quite  dead.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  witnessed  death  from  a 
snake-bite,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
a  sudden,  quiet,  and  overpowering 
poison. 

As  no  deception  oonld  have  been 
practised  in  this  instance,  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see  the  reptile 
kiUed;  but  the  charmer  said  he 
would  not  have  it  destroyed ;  that  if 
it  were  injured  the  power  he  had 
over  the  snakes  would  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  next  one  would  no 
doubt  bite  and  kill  him.  He  ac- 
counted for  his  easy  capture  by  say- 
ing that  this  was  a  great  hoUday 
for  the  snakes,  and  they  had  been 
ogoying  themselves.  'This  one,' 
Raid  he,  '  is  not  living  in  this  house. 


He  has  come  firom  his  own  home 
visitmg,  and  has  lost  his  way.  On 
this  account  he  got  down  a  wrong 
hole,  and  I  was  enabled  to  pull  him 
out  Nasty  nqighbours  and  abomi- 
nable visitors,  these  cobras  1  I  will 
take  this  snake  home  and  feed  him 
and  make  him  tame.' 

However,  we  insisted  upon  seeing 
him  made  harmless,  or  compara- 
tively so,  and  directed  the  man  to 
remove  his  fangs.  This  he  agreed 
to  do,  and  performed  it  in  this  man- 
ner :  a  piece  of  wood  was  cut  about 
an  inch  square,  and  hel^by  the 
charmer  to  the  head  of  the  snake. 
The  reptile  seized  it  as  he  had  done 
the  fowl,  and  with  a  dexterous  twist 
of  his  hand  the  most  primitive  per- 
formance of  dentistry  was  accom- 
plished. The  four  &ngs  sticking 
mto  the  wood  were  extracted  by  the 
roots  and  given  to  me.  I  have  them 
now,  and  Took  upon  them  as  more 
'  suicidally '  pleasant  than  a  pint  of 
pruBsio  acid  or  a  cask  of  white 
arsenic. 

Another  fowl  was  now  brought 
and  attacked  by  the  snake  as  before, 
but  without  any  effect;  it  shook 
itself,  rustled  its  feathers,  and  walked 
away  consequentially.  It  is  alive 
still,  unless  some  enterprising  culi- 
nary agent  has  converted  it  into 
'  curry '  or '  devil.' 

So  it  was  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  an  Indian  snake-charmer 
was  not  a  '  humbug  and  swindler,' 
as  many  supnose,  but  a  strong- 
minded,  quick-eyed,  active,  cou- 
rageous man.  The  cool  determina- 
tion and  heroism  of  the  charmer  in 
the  present  instance  was  rewarded 
by  the  sum  of  two  rupees  (4s.) ;  and 
he  left  the  compound  with  an  extra 
snake  in  his  basket,  thankful  to '  his 
preservers  and  feeders  of  his  chil- 
dren,' as  he  styled  us,  and  to  whom, 
he  said,  he  owed  his  life  and  his 
existence. 

J.  J.  P. 
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NOT  long  since,  a  case  of  swindling 
Ixjforo  a  London  magistrate 
made  known  the  fact  that  a  hvery- 
stable-keeper — a  man  with  some 
opportimity  of  learning  the  habits 
of  society — had  actually  lent  a  man 
five  shillings  and  paid  for  two  glassss 
of  gin  and  water  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  representation 
that  ho  was  Lord  John  Russell  in  a 
great  hurry  to  hire  a  carriage  to  go 
down  to  Windsor. 

A  humorous  friend  of  ours  while 
boasting  of  the  success  of  some  ab- 
surd poem  he  had  published,  gravely 
said  the  Queen  Dowager  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  she  sent  liim  a 
very  friendly  note,  to  say  she  should 
like  to  make  liis  acquaintance,  and 
if  he  came  near  Bushy  Park,  she 
trusted  he  would  slip  in  and  take  a 
glass  of  sherry. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  jest ;  but 
the  following,  which  would  betray 
no  less  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
cxistoms  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  no  jest  at  all ;  but  we 
can  honestly  venture  to  record  it  as 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  degree 
of  ignorance  which  is  compatible 
even  with  age,  experience,  and  fair 
standing  in  society. 

A  retired  naval  officer,  apt  to 
boast  at  the  expense  of  truth,  a  man 
of  good  property  and  standing  in  the 
society  of  North  Devon,  who  also 
possessed  landed  property  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  actually  described 
over  a  dinner-table  a  half-hour's 
haggle  he  pretended  to  have  carried 
on  face  to  face  with  her  Majesty 
about  some  fields  adjoining  Osborne, 
which  fields,  he  alleged,  her  Ma- 
jesty wanted  to  buy  too  cheap ;  but 
he  plaioly  told  her  Majesty  that 
happy  as  he  should  be  to  oblige  her, 
'land  was  land  now-a-days,  so  ive 
parted  without  a  deal.' 

The  remarks  we  have  to  make 
upon  man's  gullibility  we  preface 
with  these  instances  of  ignorance  be- 
cause where  such  ignorance  is  possi- 
ble, crednUiy  and  imposition  must 
of  course  be  possible  to  the  same  ex- 
tent And  whenever  anything 
occurs  to  startle  us  with  the  credu- 


lity  of  the  world,  we  shall  find,  on 
consideration,  that  error  is  traceable 
to  one  of  two  distinct  principles. 

The  first  is,  that  the  standard  of 
probability  is  at  fault ;  the  dupe  is 
a  p(X)r  observer  of  reality  and  a  bad 
judge  of  truth.  The  vraiseinhkna- 
of  the  French,  or  the  vci-isimihy  the 
'  truth-like'  of  the  Romans,  are  more 
expressive  words  than  our  word '  pro- 
bable.' These  words  remind  us  that 
probability  depends  on  resemblance 
to  the  truth ;  and,  naturally,  persons 
who  have  an  imjKJrfect  knowledge  of 
the  real  must  also  be  bad  judges  of 
the  coimterfeit.  They  may  argue  ra- 
tionally, but  from  wrong  data,  which 
lead  them  to  ridiculous  conclusions. 

The  second  cause  of  creduUty  is, 
that  the  greed  of  money,  or  other 
violent  passion  or  aflfection  of  the 
mind,  makes  us  see  through  a  delu- 
sive medium.  We  see  only  one  side 
of  the  matter,  the  mind  being 
dragged  so  forcibly  in  one  direction 
that  we  cannot  see  the  other. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  matters  not 
how  'sensible  and  sane  on  other 
points '  may  be  the  victim  of  the  tem- 
porary hallucination,  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  wit  but  of  attention ;  and 
Bishop  Butler  very  wisely  observed, 
'though  a  man  have  the  best  eyes 
in  the  world,  he  can  only  see  the 
way  he  turns  them.' 

In  all  the  notable  instances  of  im- 
posture on  the  one  hand  and  of  cre- 
dulity on  the  other,  we  shall  find  the 
two  sources  of  error  centering  in 
one  and  the  same  person. — We  may 
trace  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  men 
and  manners  and  of  the  way  per- 
sons in  any  given  state  of  society, 
rank,  or  character,  act  under  parti- 
cular circumstances.  We  may  trace, 
also,  a  state  of  mental  delusion,  an 
impatience  of  testing  a  made-up 
story  even  by  the  little  experience 
that  the  victim  happened  to  possess. 

In  the  last  novel*  by  the  author  of 
'Twenty  Years  in  the  Church,'  the 
plot  turns  on  the  clever  devices  of 
one  Hoonah  Hengen,  a  very  re- 
markable adventoress.    The  scheme 

♦  Dragons'  Teeth.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycroft.  2  vols.  At  Booth's,  Regent 
Street,  and  all  libinries. 
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is  90  remarkable,  that  the  author 
yindicates  the  probability  of  his 
story  by  saying  that  'he  pledges 
himself  that,  from  his  own  limited 
experience,  he  ooidd  name  no  less 
than  three  adyenturesses  who  seve- 
rally yictimized  gentiemen  of  good 
stainding  and  worldly  experience  by 
stories  yet  more  easy  to  detect 

Haying  reason  to  belieye— espe- 
cially horn  some  remarks  in  tiie 
press  whUe  reyiewing  this  popular 
story — that  some  curiosity  has  been 
excited  on  the  subject,  we  are  happy 
in  being  fayoured  with  the  following 
account  of  the  three  '  fiacts  stranger 
than  fiction'  to  which  the  noyeEst 
referred. 

I.  A  friend  of  the  author  one  day 
told  him  that  an  extraordinary  ad- 
venture in  real  life,  with  which 
members  of  his  &mily  had  been 
nearly  connected,  happened  in  the 
manner  following: — 

One  day,  about  twenty  years  since, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  Mr. 
Salter,  an  Irish  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  returning  home  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Bail- 
vay,  he  became  much  interested  in 
the  conversation  of  two  of  his  fellow- 
travellers— a  young  officer  with  a 
lady  companion.  When  the  train 
stopped  at  the  Wolverhampton  sta- 
tion, the  officer  came  up  to  Mr.  Sal- 
ter and  said,  that,  however  strange 
it  might  seem,  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  profession  to  reveal  to  J^. 
Salter  circumstances  personal  to 
himself  and  lady  friend.  The  fact 
was,  they  were  both  on  their  way  to 
Gretna  Oreen:  the  lady  was  flying 
from  a  brute  of  a  &ther  who,  be- 
cause she  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  herself  and  fortune  to 
some  very  objectionable  suitor,  had 
used  her  so  ill  that  she  did  not  dare 
to  return  to  his  house  again ;  while 
the  young  officer  was  fired  with  love 
ennobled  by  pity,  at  once  to  rescue  a 
chttrming  girl  from  the  extremity  of 
misery,  and  (of  course  he  promised 
iumselif)  to  raise  her  to  the  serenest 
altitudes  of  mortal  bliss  and  joy 
without  end. 

'Well,  welir  said  the  M.P.,'no 
man  alive  is  more  ready  than  I  am 
to  help  a  fine  fellow  in  a  strait 
Ukathu.  But — ^bat — ^you  know  what 


the  world  is  made  of;  you  know 
business  is  business :  there  are  some 
ordinary  forms  and  precautions  in 
use  among  men  of  the  world,  and 
therefore,  not  that  I  really  suspect 
anything  for  a  moment,  all  is  so 
simple  and  artless ;  but  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is,  I  must  just, 
pro  formd,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
heanng  the  sad  case  you  relate,  and 
asking  a  few  questions  of  the  lady 
also. 

The  story  of  the  fugitive  lady 
seemed  to  tiie  openhearted  M.P.  as 
simple,  as  ingenuous,  and  as  trans- 
parent as  that  of  the  gentleman ;  and 
— as  a  striking  corroboration  of  the 
description  wich  the  officer  had 
given  of  the  suddenness  of  the  de- 
termination to  elope— the  lady  had 
no  luggage  of  any  kind!  Yoimg 
runaway  ladies  do  usually  secrete  a 
bundle  by  help  of  the  waiting- 
maid,  but  one  pocket-handkerchief 
and  one  parasol  formed  the  complete 
inventory  of  the  lady's  superfluities. 
The  officer  related  that  he  met  the 
lady  of  his  love  that  very  morning 
in  Kotten  Bow,  attended,  as  usual, 
by  her  maid,  and  fh)m  painful  infor- 
mation from  that  maid  received,  he 
had  hurried  the  ill-used  lady  all  in 
a  moment  to  fly  from  the  cruel  de- 
signs of  her  most  unnatural  fieither  * 
on  the  wings  of  love  and — the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  Railway. 

The  Irish  gentleman  was  quite 
excited  by  the  tale.  He  was  also, 
like  his  countiymen  in  general, 
delighted  at  the  dash  of  adventure 
and  the  romance  of  the  movement 
What  Irishman's  sympathies  ever 
failed  to  take  part  with  those  who 
show  themselves  superior  to  the 
stupidities  of  order  or  of  law? 

'My  purse,'  he  said, 'is  at  your 
command,  but  imfortunately,  at  the 
present  moment,  there  is  nothing 
m  it.  All  lean  say  is,  come  over 
with  me  to  Dublin,  I  then  can  get 
at  my  money.  This  tmavoidable 
delay,  however  provoking,  will,  at 
all  events,  baffle  all  imaginable  pur- 
suit, and  Gretna  will  be  reached 
without  further  impediments  of  any 
kind.' 

The  officer  and  lady  accepted  the 
kind  proposal,  accompanied  this 
friend  in  need  to  Dublin,  and  received 
cash  quite  equal  to  their  necessitiesi 
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The  p^oml  friond's  wife  also  voliin- 
toered  h<T assistance,  an* I  l<'i:tartii'l<'s 
from  her  wart ii'ohtj  io  obviiito  liic  in- 
conveniences of  so  ]H'(ci)'ir:ito  Jin  tix- 
petlition. 

As  soon  ns  wo  lia<i  hranl  tlie 
story  so  far,  wo  naturally  antiii- 
patal  that  the  end  of  tho  matt«T 
would  prove  to  be,  that  the  Irish 
gentleman  never  saw  his  money, 
and  that  liis  good  lady's  wardrolx) 
remained  minus  all  tho  garments  so 
kindly  supplied.  But  not  so.  Tho 
money  was  punctually  repaid  and 
tho  wearing  a])parel  was  ajs  honestly 
retunied.  That  there  was  a  dupo 
in  the  case  was  true  enough;  but 
that  dupe  was  the  offici-r,  not  tho 
friend. 

For  tho  officer  conducted  Ms 
bride  to  his  father's  house ;  and  as 
Boon  as  time  had  been  allowed  for 
gome  kind  of  overtures  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  runaway  lady,  to  appear 
only  reasonable,  all  parties  were  sur- 
prised at  observing  that  there  was  a 
continued  refusal  on  the  i)art  of  the 
lady,  who  every  day  found  some 
fresh  reason  for  delay  when  offers  ot 
intercession  were  forced  upon  her. 
At  last,  some  one  remarked  that 
never  once,  in  the  morning's  distri- 
bution of  the  contents  of  the  letter- 
bag,  had  there  been  a  single  epistle 
for  the  bride — albeit,  a  lady  of  for- 
tune with  a  wide  circle  of  family 
connections.  'Surely  all  her  rela- 
tives and  friends  could  not  be  so 
implacably  offended ;  and  if  so,  dis- 
pleasure finds  its  vent  in  words  as 
often  as  in  emphatic  silence/ 

When  suspicion  is  once  excited, 
the  days  of  imposture  are  few  in- 
deed, and  the  bride  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  she  had  no 
lather,  cruel  or  kind ;  that  she  had 
no  fortune,^and— it  was  readily  con- 
cluded— she  had  no  character;  and 
her  pretended  '  lady's  maid '  as  Httle 
as  herself. 

And  what  became  of  the  nnhappy 
officer  who  had  linked  himself  to  an 
abandoned  woman  for  a  hfe? 

Most  fortunately,  a  rigid  investi- 
gation of  her  antecedents  elicited 
that  she  had  another  husband  hving ; 
BO  the  second  marriage  was  void; 
and  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy  gave  the  fionily  little  tremble 
far  the  rataie. 


IT.  Tho  second  case  of  succe9<iful 
imposturr  to  which  tlu-  M.tlior  ot 
Miraj^ons'  Teeth'  alludes,  he  has 
related  thus: — 

Some  years  since,  while  living  in 
tho  city  of  Chester,  I  Ixicame  ac- 
quainted  with  a  ^lr.  Buller    (this 
name  will  serve),  an  Oxonian,  about 
tlirec-and-twenty   years   of  age— a 
member  of  an  excellent  family,  who 
was  reading  for  holy  orders.     He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
of  some  accomplishments,  especially 
music,  and    was   generally    much 
esteemed  as  a  man  highly  honour- 
able and  utterly  incapable  of  deceit 
by  all  who  knew  him.    After  about 
a  year,  he  went  to  visit  liis  father 
and  mother — persons  of  middle  age 
and    of   ordinary  intelligence    and 
worldly  experience ;  and  during  his 
absence,  a  report  reached  Chester 
that  Mr.  Buller  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  ward  in  Chancery,  a 
lady  of  noble  family  and  of  immense 
estates  in  England,  with  chateaux 
and  wide  domains  in  Italy  also. 

In  course  of  time,  l^Ir.  Buller  re- 
joined his  Chester  relatives,  but  only 
for  a  visit  of  a  few  days,  and  brought 
his  intended  wife  and  introduc^nl 
her  to  my  family  as  among  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends  in  that  city. 
The  morning  after,  he  visited  ur 
alone,  was  very  communicative,  and 
related  incidents  in  the  lady's  history 
more  hke  a  romance  than  sob^ 
truth.  However,  the  more  strange 
this  adventure,  we  felt,  the  more  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  deceived ; 
for,  as  to  staring  improbabilities, 
where  we  beheve  the  narrator,  we 
naturally  think,  no  one  would  dare 
to  mention  them  if  not  true.  Still, 
everything  seemed  to  set  at  defiance 
the  experience  of  our  lives  as  alBO 
the  evidence  of  all  our  senses. 

1.  The  lady,  he  said,  wanted  a  few 
weeks  of  being  of  age,  although  she 
seemed  to  us  five-€md-thirty  at  least ; 
but— she  had  survived  an  illness 
so  remarkable,  and  had  also  an  acci- 
dent which  resulted  in  diminishing 
tiie  bloom  of  her  youthful  features. 

2.  The  lady  was  an  accomplished 
musician ;  her  singing  and  playing 
were  the  envy  of  professors;  but- 
just  at  that  time  uieie  was  a  reason 
that  she  could  not  give  even  her 
intended  husbaxid  a  sample  of  either. 
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3.  She  was  an  excellent  lingoist, 
but— when  some  ladies  from  the 
Gcmtment  addiessed  her  in  French 
as  naturally  as  they  would  speak 
English,  she  drew  back  at  once ;  she 
did  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the 
etiquette  of  high  life  to  parade  her 
accomplishments  by  talkmg  French 
in  English  society. 

In  short,  a  mystery  hung  over 
eyerything :  if  Lord  Eldon  (he  was 
tiien  Chancellor)  knew — ^for  so  she 
persuaded  Mr.  Buller — ^what  he  was 
doing  with  so  wealthy  a  ward,  above 
all,  H  be  dared  to  marry  her  before 
she  was  of  age,  he  would  be  impri- 
soned for  contempt  of  court. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Conyngham  was  at  that 
time  announced  as  spending  a  few 
days  in  Chester;  wnereupon  the 
lady  exclaimed  at  once,  'I  must 
avoid  all  the  leading  streets,  for  if  the 
marchioness  only  catches  a  glimpse 
of  me,  she  will  tell  Lord  Eldon  to  a 
certainty  and  we  shall  be  undone.' 
The  end  of  all  was,  Mr.  Buller  was 
tricked  into  marrying  a  woman  whose 
connection  with  the  peerage  and  ex- 
tensive estates  will  oest  be  under- 
stood if  we  say  she  had  once  been  a 
servant  in  the  fiunily  of  Lord . 

This  adventuress  deceived  not 
only  one  yonng  man  but  all  his 
&nuly,  carrying  on  the  imposition 
over  a  period  of  many  months.  She 
was  even  working  coronets  on  a 
baby's  robe  when  the  imposture  was 
discovered!  Mr.  Buller  and  his 
fiunily  were  as  select  iu  their  society 
as  most  country  gentlemen,  so  it  has 
always  been  nnintelligible  how  this 
woman  ever  attained  a  position  even 
to  attempt  so  audacious  a  decep- 
tion. 

in.  The  third  instance  of  marry- 
ing under  a  mistake,  which  the  au- 
thor of '  Dragons'  Teeth'  had  in  view, 
happened  about  twenty  years  since 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  that 
time  supplied  points  for  repeated 
application  to  the  law  courts  for 
setting  aside  the  marriage,  but  we 
believe  without  effect  This  case 
may  be  more  briefly  told,  though  it 
resembles  the  plot  of  the  novd  afore- 
said more  nearly  than  either  of  the 
other  instances. 

A  merchant  of  middle  age  had, 
nnhappily  for  him,  provoked  either 


the  mirth  or  the  malice  of  a  female 
relative — Mrs.  Clyde — who  deter- 
mined to  practise  on  his  credulity 
by  taking  advantage  at  the  same 
tune  both  of  his  vanity  and  his 
grocd. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  mer- 
chant that  an  heiress  of  large  estate 
was  living  in  Steep  Street.  With 
this  lady,  Mrs.  Clyde  pretended  to 
have  become  acquainted ;  and,  being 
quite  her  confidante  in  affairs  of  tho 
heart,  gladdened  the  ears  of  tho  mer- 
chant with  the  news  that  the  heiress 
had  set  her  affections  upon  him, 
fired  by  his  mere  looks— a  case  of 
love  at  the  very  first  sight 

The  only  personal  conmiunication 
the  bridegroom-elect  could  be  al- 
lowed, was  on  one  occasion  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  lady  through  a  half- 
opened  door. 

The  connection  between  Mrs. 
Clyde  and  the  heiress,  who  in  reality 
was  quite  a  stranger  to  her  pre- 
tended confidante  and  go-between, 
was  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gentleman  in  a  very  ingenious 
way.  While  Mrs.  Clyde  and  tlio 
gentleman  were  passing  the  lady's 
house  on  one  occasion,  the  lady  was 
observed  at  the  window.  In  an  in- 
stant Mrs.  Clyde  said  she  would 
just  run  in  and  bring  him  a  few 
words  in  the  lady's  handwriting. 
Accordingly,  she  knocked  at  tho 
door,  ran  in  "past  the  servant,  as  if 
qnite  intimate,  saying,  'Tour  mis- 
tress, I  see,  is  in  the  drawing-room,' 
pret^ded  that  she  and  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  were  collecting 
for  coals  for  the  poor,  and  with  an 
apology  for  the  sudden  intrusion, 
said  that  the  loan  of  pen  and  ink 
for  one  moment  would  oblige.  Pen 
and  ink  were  produced,  when  Mrs. 
Clyde's  hand,  she  said,  was  too 
numbed,  and  'would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  these  few  words  for 
me  ?'  From  ih&t  hour  all  chance  of 
suspicion  was  obviated,  in  this  vital 
point,  at  all  events. 

The  end  of  all  was  that  the  mer- 
chant met  at  the  altar,  and  plighted 
his  troth,  '  for  better,  for  worse,  till 
death  us  do  part/  to  a  bride  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  veil,  which  veil 
was  no  sooner  thrown  off  than  it 
revealed  the  well-known  features  of 
— afishwoman! 
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^rainnirts  and  <lanp;htei*R  may  Irarn 
a  useful  lesson  from  tlu^-e  tlirco 
stories.  Such  imposition,  involvin.i^ 
misery  for  life,  it  has  l>ecn  prove<l  is 
possible,  even  wl lore  there  is  no  love 
to  charm  "with  siren  spell,  no  pas- 
sion to  drown  the  voice  of  reason — 
none  of  that  blissful  hallucination 
wliicli  makes  all  the  hours  between 
the  '  offer '  and  the  wedding,  hom's 
of  tho  heart,  but  not  of  the  head ; 
hours  during  which  we  have  seen 
even  a  lady  of  half  a  himdred  years 
in  a  moo<l  to  credit  evervthing  from 
her  hoaiy-headed  lover,  deal"  to  tho 
warnings  of  all  the  world  besides. 

Affection  of  all  kinds  makes  men 
gulUble,  because  it  blinds  them. 
The  folly  of  parents  with  their  cliil- 
dren  is  so  proverbial  thaty'oi/./  and 
foolish  have  become  convertible 
terms.  Most  romantic  and  marvel- 
lous stories  in  a  court  of  justice  have 
been  traced  to  the  creative  powers 
of  a  parent's  mind ;  leading  on,  step 
by  step,  some  wicked,  lying  child 
who  bad  wit  enough  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  leading  questions. 
For  nothing  is  too  improbable  for  a 
jmrent  to  beheve,  in  excuse  for  a 
child. 

It  is  commonly'remarked, '  If  per- 
sons would  dispassionately  consider;' 
'  If  they  would  honestly  consult  their 
own  sense,'  and  the  like. — But  on 
any  question  vitally  affecting  us,  it 
is  not  BO  easy  to  think  dispassion- 
ately. Do  you  doubt  it?  This 
shall  be  the  proof:  How  seldom  do 
persons  really  ask  advice ;  how  much 
more  frequently  do  they  only  ask 
for  confirmation?  Every  lawyer 
will  tell  you  that  the  very  client 
who  comes  for  an  opinion  invariably 
rather  argues  than  consults,  and  so 
pertinaciously  conceals  or  glosses  over 
the  very  facts  on  which  any  impartial 
opinion  can  possibly  be  formed,  that 
it  is  often  hard  to  torture  and  to 
wrest  them  from  him.  And  could 
not  the  Mentor  within  tho  breast  tell 
the  same  story  ?  Can  we  imagine 
that  we  are  ever  likely  to  advise 
with  ourselves  at  all  more  honestly 
than  when  we  consult  our  lawyer  or 
our  friend? 

The  reason  of  this  preposterous 
folly  is,  that  a  man  never  takes  the 
trouble  to  consult  or  ask  advice  till 
he  is  already  interested  in  one  con- 


clusion ;  and  that  interest  draws  tho 
mind  aside  so  forcibly  in  one  direc- 
tion, that  ho  proves  utterly  impa- 
ti(^nt  of  iK'inp;  made  to  look  in  the 
other. 

In  tl)o  three  cases  related,  the 
greud  of  money,  as  well  as  conceit 
and  s(^lf-love,  sup])lied  the  delusive 
medium.  Of  all  dust  to  throw  in  a 
man's  eyes  there  is  none  like  gold 
dust.  The  very  news  of  a  fortune 
to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking; 
the  lottery  prize,  tlie  opening  of  the 
millionaii-e's  will,  or  the  ventures  of 
California — the  very  thoughts  of  such 
golden  visions  will  throw  even  sober- 
minded  people  oft*  their  balance  in  a 
moment,  in  tlie  times  of  bubble 
manias,  more  brains  have  been 
turned  by  fortunes  gained  than  by 
fortunes  lost;  and  every  season  of 
speculation  proves  again  and  again 
that,  if  once  you  quicken  the  pulse 
— if  onco  you  fire  the  minds  of  men 
by  the  prospect  of  sudden  riches, 
and  the  earnings  of  a  life  all  grasped 
within  an  hour — so  all-€ngrossing  is 
the  object,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  a 
man's  credulity  about  the  means  of 
reahzing  it.  It  is  true  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  Thucydides,  that  in  all 
such  exciting  moments,  men  will 
only  talk  one  way ;  and  whoever  is 
bold  enough  to  talk  tho  other  is  at 
once  set  down  as  disafifected,  or  at 
all  events  as  a  very  disagreeable  sort 
of  fellow. 

One  fact  in  the  merchant's  history 
singularly  illustrate  a  very  common 
fallacy— -one  '  that  has  hoodwinked 
many  a  dupe.  When  Mrs.  Clyde  had 
been  seen  to  run  like  an  intimate 
friend  into  the  rich  lady's  house,  this 
confirmation  of  one  point  was  taken 
as  a  confirmation  of  all;  so  Tery 
slight  a  matter  will  satisfy  us  of 
what  we  wish  to  find  true.  In  look- 
ing for  proofs,  men  are  too  ready 
to  generalize.  After  cracking  one 
or  two  nuts,  though  chosen  by  the 
audacious  seller^  we  too  fondly  be- 
lieve well  of  the  rest. 

Wbile,  then,  wo  are  so  ready  to 
deceive  ourselves,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  success  of  any  imposture, 
where  others  are  artfiilly  flattering 
and  inflaming  our  own  self-love,  aiid 
leading  us  on  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  we  are  already  too  prone 
to  go? 


DR.  JOHN  BLACK, 
Suitoi  iiD  Pouncit  Bcoaoiuir. 

S«*  "  LaaiiM  Fipcn  and  he-'a 


f  onbim  f  spcrs  antr  ^imJum  ^Mcrs. 

KO.  IV. 

'Times'  first  began  to  Bhoot  ahead 
of  ite  contcmporariea,  both  in  the 
amoant  of  circolatiou  and  in  the 
inflnence  it  exercised  on  public  opi- 
nion.abont  the  jbbx  iSio.  Wehnve 
already  referred  to  the  port  which 
Walter  and  Barnes  took  in  elevating 
it  to  the  commanding  positiDn  it 
then  gained,  and  vhich  it  has  nerer 
since  then  ceased  to  occupj.  But 
there  was  a  third  coadjntc^  who  in 
his  way  WAS  SB  efficient  as  either  of 
the  two  others,  and  vithont  whom 
it  is  probable  the  enccess  of  the 

Kper  would  not  have  been  so  bril- 
nt,  nor  the  distance  with  which  it 
oTemtSBed  all  other  competitors  so 
marked  and  complete.    Thifl  third 
member  of   the  trio  was  Captain 
Sterling,  the  principal  leader-writer 
in  the  jonmal,  aaA  for  many  yearB 
popnlarly  known  as  the  '  Thoiidem ' 
of  the '  Times.' 
Edward   Sterling   was    bom   at 
Waterford  in  the  year  177}.     The  fatnr^  rigoross  denouncer  of  cormp- 
tion  and  jobbery  was  destined  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  flagrant  in- 
stances of  poUticftl  jobbery  in  his  own  iiunily  and  person.    His  gruLdCtthet 
WHS  Clerk  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  the  tmie  of  the  Union ;  and  as 
the  extinction  of  the  local  parliament  deprived  the  clerk  of  his  emoluments 
it  was  decided  that  he  saould  be  compensated  by  a  pension  eqoivalent 
to  the  anm  the  TJuion  deprived  him  of.    To  this  there  was  of  course  nothing 
to  object-  but  as  all  offices  were  held  in  reversion  in  those  vicious  days,  Hr., 
Sterhng  found  means  to  induce  the  Government  to  believe  that  this  office, 
which  was  so  convenient  for  himself,  had  been,  or  might,  or  ought  to  hare 
been  secured  in  reversion  to  his  son  and  his  grandson  after  ^im ;  and  the 
pension  was  accordingly  continued,  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  original 
holder,  but  for  the  two  lives  that  succeeded  him,  and  only  expired  on  the 
death  of  the  great  political  essayist  in  1S47.    It  may  be  said  m  excuse  for 
him  that  he  ^vas  ready  to  fnlfil  the  duties  of  the  office  if  there  had  been  any 
to  fulfil ;  but  even  that  poor  pretext  would  hardly  have  availed  his  father, 
for  be  entered  the  Church,  though  he  never  advanced  higher  than  to  be 
a  curate  in  the  Cathedral  of  Waterford,  where,  as  we  have  intimated,  his 
son  was  boriL    Yonng  Edward  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  was  in  due 
time  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that  direc- 
tion-   When  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  and  that 
event  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  his  life.    His  &mily,  aa 
may  be  inferred  &om  the  position  of  the  grondiatber,  were  ardent  loyalists, 
and  the  grandson  throw  the  whole  force  of  his  excitably,  impulsive  nature 
into  the  tanks  of  authority.    He  was  among  the  first  to  jom  a  volunteer 
eorpe  which  was  formed  from  among  the  Tiitih  of  Court— a  servjce  which 
was  a  very  different  aSaJi  then  from  what  it  has  become  in  our  day.    There 
was  no  need  for  sham  fights  in  those  days,  for  the  foe  was  in  the  land,  and 
the  volunteer  regiments  were  hurried  forward,  as  lost  as  they  could  be 
formed,  into  the  battle  field.    Their  drill  and  discipline  might  be  little  more 
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than  olomoiitarv.  but  at  anv  rato  it 
W}i*s  on  a  level,  if  not  siijH'rior  to  liu; 
condition  of  the  raw  levies  of  pea- 
Bjuitry  who  hud  lx:*en  in  too  many 
cases  goadi'l  iiitt)  ivlu-llion  l>y  lineal 
tyranny.     YounL;  Strrliiii^  niarclicvl 
witli  his  rcgiuiunt,  ami  cncoiuitercd 
the    robelB    in  several   skirmishes, 
besides  taking  an  active  i>art  in  the 
victory  so  dear  to  Oranponien  nndor 
the  name  of  Vinegar  Hill.    These 
incidents  fired    him  with  military 
ardour,  and  he  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  captain's  commission  in  a 
Lancashire   militia  regiment   then 
([uartered    in    Ireland.      A   militia 
regiment,  however,  was  not  exactly 
tlio  post  he  coveted,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  and  his  company  volun- 
U^Tcd  into  the  line.    Their  services 
were  accepted;  but  it  must  have 
been  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
young  military  aspirant  to  find  that 
he  was  embodied  in  the   8  th  bat- 
talion of  reserve.      While  waiting 
for  the  opportimity  of  another  ex- 
change into  a  i)osition  where  he  was 
likely  to  see  more  active  service,  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  for  the  moment 
in  another  direction;  the  neccvssity 
for  maintaining  reserves  appeared 
to  the  Government  to  have  passed 
away;  Sterling's  regiment  was  dis- 
oml)odied,  and  he  was  placed  upon 
half-pay.      This    seems    to    have 
quenched  Mr.  Sterling's  ardour  for 
a  military  life,  and  he  retired  with 
his  half-pay  and  bis  unearned  pen- 
sion to  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
fiarra   in  the  Isle  of  Bute.      The 
place  appears  to  have  commended 
itself  to  him  not  so  much  from  the 
quality  of  the  land    or   the    low- 
ness  of  the  rent,  as  from  the  fact 
that  the  fiaxmhouse   was   in   part 
a  fragment  from  the  old  baronial 
castle,  and   gave   the   owner   the 
appearance,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
of  living  in  greater  state  and  dig- 
nity than  an  ordinary  fiBkrmer  could 
pretend  to  do.     It  nmy  be  easily 
guessed  from  this  that  the  actual 
work  of  the  fiinn  was  not  very  con- 
genial to  the  tastea  of  this  grandiose, 
ostentatious  Irishman,  and  that,  this 
being  the  case,  the  farm  itself  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  prosperous  concern. 
He  managed,  however,  to  retain  the 
favour  of  ^his  landlord,  the  Marquis 
of   Bute,  and  on  giving   np  the 


Kanos  Ca'^tlo  Farm  in  Scoiland  ho 
was  trausferrud  to  a  cottage,  imen- 
ciiml)ered  with  any  land,  upon  the 
niirquis's  Welsh  estates  in  Glamor- 
pTiinsliire;  and  there,  by  the  favour 
oi'liis  kind  patron,  he  was  appointol 
to  the  adjutantcy  of  the  Gkmor- 
gan shire  MiUtia — a  situation  which 
a/lded  still  further  to  his  settled  in- 
come.   Hitherto  he  had  boen  making 
experiments  in  life ;  and  though  none 
of  them  could  Iw  pronounced  suc- 
cessful, they  had  not  turned  out 
such  dead  fiwlures  as  experiments 
made  on  so  momentous  a  question, 
and  persisted  in  for  so  late  a  period 
in  life,  generally  do.     At  each  re- 
move he  had  continued  to  add  a 
little  to  his  scanty  income;  but  tho 
great  aim  of  his  life,  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  brilliant  place  in  society, 
was  still  unsolved,  and  ho  was  like 
a  blind  prisoner  groping  along  tho 
walls  of  his  dungeon   hoping  ho 
might  find  some  exit    Ana  now  ho 
was  on  the  eve  of  deliverance.    Beiui; 
relieved  from  all  neoeanty  for  action, 
except  80  much  as  the  duties  of  liis 
adjutancy  imposed   upon  him,  he 
was  fain  to  relieve  the  overflowini: 
of  liis  restless  mind  by  tho  employ- 
ment of  his  i)en,  and  hero  at  last  he 
found  his  true  vocation.     In  i8ii 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  military 
reform,  whicn  he  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Keni    That  pamphlet  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  much  sen- 
sation either  in  military  circles  or 
elsewhere ;  but  he  followed  up  this 
first  essay  in  authorship  by  a  series 
of  letters  on  the  passing  politics  of 
the   day,   which   he   sent    to   the 
'  Times '   under   tho   signature  of 
'  Vetus.'    The  anxiety  with  which 
be    regarded   these   ventures   was 
described  in  later  years  by  his  son, 
the  well-known  John  Sterling,  who 
told  his  friend  and  future  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  Carlyle,  that  he  well  re- 
membered how  his  &iher  used  to 
walk  out  in  those  days  to  the  hill 
above  his  house,  there  to  watch  the 
coming  of  the  London  mail     His 
son  was  too  young  then  to  under- 
stand the  nervous  and  tremulous 
anxiety  which  his  father  displayed 
on  those  occasions,  though  he  came 
to  know  afterwards  that  the  differ- 
ence  between  the   London   news- 
paper conlanuing  or  omitting  the 
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letters  of '  Vetus '  was  the  difference 
between  his  father  becoming  a  fa- 
mous man  and  a  power  in  the  State, 
or  remaining  for  life  eating  his 
heart  ont  amid  the  solitudes  of  Llan- 
bethion.  There  was  no  cause  for 
anxiety,  however.  The  letters  were 
duly  inserted,  and  in  due  time  came 
offers  of  further  employment  and  an 
invitation  to  London,  both  of  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  were  eagerly 
accepted.  The  value  that  was  put 
upon  the  services  of  the  new  con- 
tributor may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  as  soon  as  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the 
peace  of  1814  had  opened  the  CJon- 
tinent  to  Englishmen,  Captain  Ster- 
ling— for  he  never  abcmdoned  his 
half-pay  military  title — ^was  sent 
over  to  Paris  to  assist  in  describing 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  the  Allied 
occupation  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons — a  vocation  that  was  sud- 
denly and  most  disagreeably  cut 
short  by  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
firom  Elba,  when  the  captain,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  had  to  make  a 
ha£ty  flight  to  England.  He  did 
not  return  after  Waterloo.  His 
merits  were  still  more  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  keen  eyes  of  Walter, 
and  he  was  soon  installed  as  one 
of  their  best  and  most  frequent 
leader-writers. 

The  career  of  Oapiain  Sterling  in 
this  new  capacity  embraced  some 
of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  modem 
political  history.  The  dearth  and 
consequent  discontent  that  followed 
the  war— the  clamours  for  Badical 
reform— the  demand  for  Catholic 
Emancipation — ^the  Eeform  Bill  — 
and  the  great  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  that 
landmark  in  modem  history,  all  in 
turn  came  under  his  notice,  and 
were  illustrated  by  his  flashing  and 
slashing  pen.  In  all  of  them  he 
rode  triumphant  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  wave,  and  seemed  to  lead 
while  he  was  actually  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  the  popular  opinion. 
His  articles  had  the  rare  merit  of  al- 
ways hitting  the  public  taste  and  fall- 
ing in  with  the  current  humour.  The 
tact  which  was  shown  in  discerning 
the  first  fiunt  indications  of  the 
changing  tide,  the  skill  with  which 
he  kept  his  finger  on  the  popular 


pulse,  and  noted  down  every  phase 
and  variation  in  the  rate  of  its 
beating,  display  a  sagacity  that 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of 
a  diplomatist,  and  is  marvellous 
when  considered  as  the  work  of  a 
quick,  impulsive,  excitable  man. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who  deny 
that  any  part  of  the  merit  was  his 
beyond  the  brilliant  and  picturesque 
style  in  which  these  changing  opi- 
nions were  clothed.  Their  theory 
is  that  the  real  merit  is  attached  to 
Barnes,  who  really  watched  and 
noted  down  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
popular  opinion,  and  who,  having 
discovered  in  Sterling  a  pipe  of  mar- 
vellous compass,  governed  all  his 
stops  and  ventages,  and  sounded  on 
him  what  notes  he  pleased.  They 
add  that  Sterling  was  very  slow  to 
take  in  new  ideas,  and  that  his  in- 
spirers  had  often  great  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  take  the  cue  which 
they  wished  him  to  take,  but  that 
once  caught  there  was  no  further 
difficulty — the  invective  roared  and 
poured  and  dashed  in  a  continuous 
torrent.  To  some  extent  there  may 
be  ground  for  this  theory.  It  is 
certain  that  when  the  'Times'  did 
execute  ite  great  wheel  from  the 
support  of  the  Befbrm  ministry  it 
was  done  reluctantly,  after  several 
warnings,  and  must  have  engaged 
the  frequent  and  anxious  delibera- 
tions of  those  concerned  in  its 
management  But  it  is  a  very 
shallow  view  of  hxmian  nature  to 
suppose  that  the  brilliant  exponent 
of  this  change  was  himself  unaf- 
fected by  it,  cared  nothing  about  it, 
and  was  ready  to  write  with  equal 
force  on  any  side  his  patrons  might 
espouse.  There  was  a  vehemence — 
almost  a  ferocity  of  tone  shown  in 
his  leaders,  which  proved  incontes- 
tably  that  the  ^writer's  whole  soul 
was  in  his  work.  And  Sterling  was 
just  the  man  who  would  feel  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  the 
course  taken  by  the  Beform  ministry 
most  strongly.  He  who  had  hoped 
the  most  from  their  advent  to  power 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  make 
allowances  for  the  difficulties  in 
their  path,  and  the  most  prompt  to 
charge  them  with  insincerity  and 
treachery.  Such  was  the  view 
taken  of  his  course.    Thomas  Car- 
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lyle,  who  froqnontly  met  liiin  in 
society,  juid  wlio.so  powers  of  niul- 
ing  character  few  will  bo  disposed 
to  denv,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  John 
Sterling '  thiL<?  discou^^cs  of  the  (xs- 
cillations  of  opinion  in  the  '  Times/ 
and  its  brilliant  writer : — 

*  The  sudden  clianges  of  doctrine 
in  the  '*  Times,"  wliich  failed  not  to 
excite  loud  censure  and  indignant 
amazement  in  those  days,  were  first 
intelligible  to  you  when  you  came 
to  interpret  them  as  his  changes. 
These  sudden  whirls  from  east  to 
west  on  his  part,  and  total  chanf;:e8 
of  party  and  articulate  oi)inion  at  a 
day's  warning,  lay  in  the  nattire  of 
the  man,  and  could  not  bo  helped ; 
products  of  his  fiery  impatience,  of 
the  combined  impetuosity  and  limi- 
tation of  an  intellect  which  did, 
nevertheless,  continually  gravitate 
towards  what  was  loyal,  true,  and 
right  on  all  manners  of  subjects. 
These,  as  I  define  them,  were  the 
mere  scoria)  and  pumice  wreck  of  a 
steady  central  lava  flood,  which 
truly  was  volcanic  and  explosive  to 
a  strange  degree,  but  did  rest,  as 
few  others,  on  the  grand  firo-<lepth8 
of  the  world.  Thus,  if  he  stormed 
along  ten  thousand  strong  in  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  indignantly 
denouncing  Toryism  and  its  obso- 
lete, insane  pretensions;  and  then 
if,  after  some  expciienco  of  Whig 
management,  he  discerned  that  Wel- 
lington and  Peel,  by  whatever  name 
entitled,  were  the  men  to  be  de- 
pended on  by  England, — there  lay 
in  all  this,  visible  enough,  a  deeper 
consistency  far  more  important  than 
the  superficial  one  so  much  cla- 
moured after  by  the  vulgar.  Which 
is  the  lion's  skm ;  which  is  the  real 
lion  ?  Let  a  man,  if  he  is  prudent, 
ascertain  that  before  speaking; — 
but,  above  and  beyond  all  things, 
let  him  ascertain  it  and  stand  va- 
liantly to  it  when  ascertained !  In 
the  latter  essential  part  of  the  ope- 
ration Edward  Stirling  was  honour- 
ably successful  to  a  really  marked 
degree;  in  the  former,  or  prudential 
part,  very  much  the  reverse,  as  his 
history,  in  the  journalistic  depart- 
ment at  least,  waa  continually  teach- 
ing him.' 

Sterling's  nature  was  of  that  kind 
that    he   could  not   Uve  withcmt 


an  itlol.  His  disappointments  in 
men  never  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  his  faith  in  man.  Having  de- 
throned Lonls  Grey,  Brougham, 
mid  their  companions  from  the 
pCMlestals  wliich  they  had  occupied 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  it  was  natural 
that  he  shoiild  look  about  for  ano- 
ther. He  had  not  far  to  seek.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  no  longer  the  leader  of 
a  dominant  oligarchy,  but  the  chief 
of  a  shattered  and  dismembered 
band,  who  were  only  saved  from 
utter  despair  by  his  words  of  cheer, 
and  whom  he  was  striving  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  to  mould 
together  into  the  consistency  and 
cohesion  of  a  party,  was  just  the 
kind  of  hero  that  was  fitted  to 
attract  his  admiration,  and  to  call 
forth  his  most  fervid  enthusiasm- 
He  became  his  champion,  his  advo- 
cate, his  amtiring  and  most  effective 
defender.  No  man  hailed  his  ad- 
vent to  power  with  warmer  con- 
gratulations than  Edward  Sterling ; 
none  shouted  more  lustily  for  fair 
play  for  his  government  when  ho 
took  oflSce  in  1834-5;'  none  more 
vehemently  denounced  the  ma- 
noeuvres by  which  he  was  removed 
from  oflSce  within  a  year  of  his 
taking  it.  Whether  a  more  length- 
ened tenure  would  not  have  been  as 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  new 
idol  as  the  three  years  of  office  had 
been  to  the  old,  may  bo  doubtful  • 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
through  that  short  but  fierce  strug- 
gle of  parties,  the  Conservative 
minister  foimd  his  most  effective 
support  next  to  his  own  skilful 
and  ambidextrous  management,  in 
the  anonymous  writer,  who  day  by 
day  thundered  forth  on  liis  behalf  in 
the  columns  of  the '  Times.*  Peers 
own  sentiments  on  this  point  are 
happily  on  record,  and  as  they  form 
a  curious  episode  in  newspaper 
history,  it  will  find  its  natural  place 
here.  The  letter  of  Sir  Robert  trans- 
mitted to  ihe  'Times'  had  been 
handed  by  the  editor  to  Captain 
Sterling,  as  the  person  most  entitled 
to  the  thanks  so  warmly  expressed ; 
and  among  his  papers  it  was  found, 
after  his  death,  along  with  the  draft 
of  the  reply,  which  had  evidently 
been  intrusted  to  him  to  draw  up. 
We  believe   the  letter  itself  first 
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saw  the  light  fin  Carlyle's  'Life  of 
John  Sterluig.' 

PrivaU^To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.* 

•  WkUduai,  Apra  jZth,  i8i5. 

'  Sir, — Having  this  day  deliyered 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  the  seals 
of  office,  I  can,  without  any  impu- 
tation of  an  interested  motive,  or 
any  impediment  from,  scrupulous 
feelings  of  delicacy,  express  my  deep 
sense  of  the  powerftd  support  whicn 
that  goverument  over  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  preside,  received  from 
the  "  Times  "  newspaper.  If  I  do  not 
offer  the  expressions  of  personal 
gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that 
such  expressions  would  do  iigustice 
to  the  character  of  a  support  which 
was  given  exclusively  on  the  highest 
and  most  independent  grounds  of 
public  principle.  I  can  say  this 
with  i>erfect  truth,  as  I  am  address- 
ing one  whose  person  even  is  un- 
known to  me,  and  who,  during  my 
tenure  of  power,  studiously  avoided 
every  species  of  intercourse  which 
could  throw  a  suspicion  upon  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
I  should,  however,  be  doing  in- 
justice to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  were 
to  retire  fix>m  office  witibout  one 
word  of  acknowledgment— witiiout, 
at  least,  assuring  you  of  the  admira- 
tion with  which  I  witnessed,  during 
the  arduous  contest  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  the  daily  exhibition  of 
that  extiaordinary  ability  to  which 
I  was  indebted  for  a  support,  the 
more  valuable  because  it  was  an 
impartial  and  discriminating  sup- 
port 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
'Sir, 
'  Ever  your  most  obedient 
and  fiuthfid  servant, 

'  BOBSBT  Fkel.' 

'  To  the  Bight  Eon.  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
Bart,f  <£*c. 

'  Sir, — It  gives  me  sincere  satisfisKS- 
tion  to  learn  from  the  letter  witli 
which  you  have  honoured  me,  bear- 
ing yesterday's  date,  that  you  esti- 
mate so  highly  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  during  the  last  five 
months  by  the  "  Times,"  newspaper, 
to  support  the  cause  of  rational  and 
wholesome  ^vemment  which  his 
Megesty  had  mtrusted  to  your  guid- 


ance; and  that  you  appreciate 
fiurly  the  disinterested  motive  of 
regard  to  public  welfare,  and  to 
that  alone,  through  which  this 
journal  has  been  prompted  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  in  accordance  with  that 
of  your  administration.  It  is,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  by  such  motives 
only,  that  the  "  Times  "  ever  siace  I 
have  known  it,  has  been  influenced, 
whether  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  or  in  coustitutional 
resistance  to  it;  and  indeed  there 
exist  no  other  motives  of  action  for 
a  journalist,  compatible  either  with 
the  safety  of  the  press,  or  with  the 
political  morality  of  the  great  bulk 
of  its  readers. 
'With  much  respect, 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  he, 
'  Sir,  &o.  <&o.  &c., 
'  Tm  EnrroE  or  THK  "  TiMBB." ' 

Sterlmg  died,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  184.7,  and  his  place  has 
never  been  filled  up. 

While  the '  Times '  was  thus  illus- 
trated by  Barnes  and  Sterlmg,  the 
*' Morning  Chronicle'  proved  itself 
no  contemptible  rival  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  John  Black.  Black, 
like  so  many  of  the  early  lights  of 
the  newspaper  press,  was  a  Scotch- 
man, bom  in  the  little  border  town 
of  Dunse,  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  or  about 
the  year  1806,  he  came  to  London, 
having  resolved  to  make  literature 
his  profession;  and  for  some  years 
he  obtained  a  precarious  livelihood 
as  a  translator  and  hack  writer  to 
the  booksellers.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Perry,  and  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  reporters  of 
that  paper.  His  acute  discriminsr 
tion,  and  his  solid  acquirements, 
soon  made  themselves  conspicuous, 
and  procured  congenial  employment 
for  their  possessor.  In  181 7  he  was 
appointed  assistant-editor;  and  on 
the  death  of  Perry,  in  1821,  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  newspaper  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  retained 
by  him  till  1843.  For  twenty- two 
years,  therefore,  at  a  critical  period 
of  modem  history.  Dr.  Black  nad  a 
large  share  in  shaping  the  politics 
and  moulding  the  opinions  of  tho 
Whig  party,  to  whicm  he  attached 
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himself.  It  must  he  said  of  hira, 
however,  tliat  ho  was  tlion  w)iat 
would  now-a-days  Ix?  caile<l  an  Ad- 
vanced Liljcral,  UiKier  his  i2:iii(l- 
ance  the  *  Morning  Chronicle'  advo- 
cated bolder  and  broader  views  of 
political  questions  tlian  it  had  done 
under  the  mild  and  jovial-tempered 
Perry.  On  those  subjects  that  were 
purely  pohtical  indeed,  he  never 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  break  away 
from  the  bulk  of  his  party ;  and  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  remained,  all 
through  Black's  management,  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  Whig  party. 
But  in  tliose  questions  of  a  moral 
and  social  nature  which  were  then 
just  beginning  to  force  themselves 
upon  public  notice,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  neutral  ground  of  all 
parties,  Black  became  conspicuous 
as  the  advocate  of  the  most  extreme 
opinions.  In  the  '  dreary  science '  of 
political  economy  he  was  a  willing 
pupil,  and  a  frequent  exponent  of 
the  theories  of  Ricixdo,  Mai  thus,  and 
the  other  sages  of  that  branch  of 
science ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was 
somewhat  checked,  though  its  influ- 
ence among  the  thinkers  of  society 
was  heightened  by  the  often-repeated 
exposition  of  those  opinions  which 
were  'caviare  to  the  million,'  and 
which,  as  far  as  they  were  under- 
stood, were  rather  distasteftd  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  readers.  It  is  said 
that  much  of  this  was  due  to  the 
influence  which  James  Mill,  the  his- 
torian of  India,  exercised  upon  the 
mind  of  the  editor.  The  two  Scotch- 
men hved  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  were  in  the  frequent  habit 
of  meeting  and  of  walking  together. 
Congenial  tastes  rendered  them  in- 
timate, and  the  higher  and  harder 
nature  of  Mill  soon  asserted  its  pre- 
dominance over  Black.  The  editor 
became  the  pupil  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  these  sworn  and  sincere  Mends 
of  the  people  conversed  together  on 
principles  and  adopted  views  of 
society,  in  which,  as  rendered  in  the 
editorial  colmnns,  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  no  sympaiJiy.  The  days 
of  me  popdlariiy  m  free  trade  had 
not  oome;  the  artisaxus  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  free  imp(»iation  of  food, 
bat  they  resented  the  application  of 
the  some  principles  to  articles  of  in- 


dustry—  which  were  then  equally 
proteote*!— as  freely  as  we  have  seen 
liio  Coventry  riblx)n  weavers  rosout 
the  French  treaty  in  our  own  days. 
The    Malthusian    theory    was   un- 
popular from  the  beginning,  never 
had  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing i)opularity,  and  in  our  days  ot 
extended  commerce  and  wide-spread 
emigration  has  died  a  natural  death. 
But  the  most  unpopular  topic  of  the 
day  was  to  attack  the  old  .poor  law. 
That  law  was  regarded  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  labouring  man's  liber- 
ties ;  and  as  the  daring  speculations 
of  the  new  school  of  philosophy  had 
ventured    to   call    in   question  its 
economy  and  wisdom,  it  was  natural 
that  the  opponents  of  the  law  shonld 
be  stigmatised  as  hardhearted,  un- 
feeUng  men,  sycophants  of  the  rich, 
grinders  of  the  faces  of  tlie  iKwr, 
men  whom  it  behoved  every  Kng- 
lishman  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom 
to  oppose,  persecute,  and  put  down. 
Those  who  remember  with  what  an 
insane  vehemence  the  alteration  in 
the  law  was  assailed  by  the  '  Times,* 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter,  may  imagine  how  fiercely 
the  battle  was  fought  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  controversy  ;  those  who 
do  not,  will  find  some  amusing  speci- 
mens of  it  in  the  publications  of 
Wilham  Cobbett    Cobbett  was  as 
ardent  a  Mend  of  the   x)eopIe  as 
either  Black  or  Mill,  but  his  friend- 
ship started  from  a  different  point, 
and  led  to  a  very  different  result 
He  cared  little  for  their  elevation 
in  the  moral  scale;    his  advocacy 
was  mainly  directed  to  an  increase 
in  their  material  comforts :  that  the 
labourer  should  have  his  jug  of  beer 
and  his  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese, 
with  a  joint  of  meat  now  and  then, 
and,  over  and  above  all  things,  that 
he  should  be  saved  from  the  miser- 
able doom  of  eating  potatoes — that 
was  the  labourer's  paradise  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of   William 
Cobbett;  and  we  need  not  add,  that 
such  a  vision  readily  commended  it- 
self to  the  bulk  of  the  labonreis 
themselves.     With  these  Tiews,  it 
may  easily  be  ccmceived    how  he 
woold  r^ard  the  more  austere,  but, 
as  we  now  believe,  the  higher  Tision 
of  the  labourer's  fatme,  set  fortk 
in  the  oolimms  of  the  '  Mozning 
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Ghioniole.'  Gobbett'B  pen  has  rarely 
been  matched  in  thepower  and  pas- 
sion of  scolding.  We  belieye  pas- 
sages might  be  picked  out  of  his 
writings  which  would  bear  a  com- 
parison with  Timon's  celebrated 
cnise  of  Athens:  and  the  whole 
Tenom  and  Titriol  of  his^s^le  was 
concentrated  on  the  head  of  the 
'  Scotch  feelosopher/  Dr.  John  Black. 
He  is  neyer  weary  of  holding  him 
np  to  reproach  and  ridicule.  '  The 
!^!^;ister/  'Twopenny  Trash/  the 
'  Eyening  Post/  m  fact,  sU  the  pub- 
hcations  he  started  during  this 
period,  are  filled  with  the  same  sub- 
ject—abuse of  the  man's  erroneous 
prindpleSy  and  their  exposition  in 
the  Wliig  organ.  The  image  of 
Dr.  Blacky  indeed,  seems  to  have' 
haunted  him;  for  whatever  topic 
he  may  have  begun  to  write  about, 
it  is  rare!  indeed  but  that  in  some 
way^or  olher.he  contrives  to  intro- 
duce a  fling  at  the  Scotch  editor. 
This  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  one 
of  his  best  known  and  still  popular 
works,  his '  Bural  Bides.'  The  work 
contains  many  a  sweet  bit  of  de* 
scription,  many  a  piece  of  vivid  word- 
painting,  setting  bodilv  before  the 
eye  the  rich  English  landscape  of 
our  southern  and  south  -  western 
counties.  But  the  best  of  these 
descriptions  are  often  disfigured  by 
a  sudden  and  savage  attack  upon 
the  bugbear  of  his  thoughts.  Is  he 
describing  a  state  of  comparative 
comfort  in  which  he  found  the  la- 
bouring population  — '  Now,  Dr. 
Black,  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  that  your  hardhearted  sys- 
tem would  break  up.'  Or  has  he 
stumbled  upon  a  village  remarkable 
for  its  ignorance  and  wretchedness 
— '  Now,  Dr.  Black,  how  would  your 
"feelosophy"  deal  with  a  case  of 
this  kind?  Befoseihem  all  work- 
house relief,  I  warrant,  and  give 
them  instead  lectures  upon  the  good 
of  edncation  and  the  curse  of  mar- 
riage.' The  object  of  all  these  rabid 
attacks,  in  the  mean  time,  went 
calmly  on  his  way,  not  deigpung  to 
reply  to  the  showers  of  abuse  that 
were  weekly  discharged  upon  him. 
His  own  style,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
hardly  of  the  kind  which  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  public  It  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  his  finend 


Mill,  than  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  iniAginA  anything  more 
severely  didactic,  or  less  enlivened 
with  the  play  of  fancy  or  gleams  of 
humour.  Full  of  matter  his  leaders 
always  were,  grappling  most  fidly 
with  the  subject  on  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  treat;  and  what  he  gave 
himself  m  this  way  he  scrupulously 
exacted  from  his  coadjutors.  His 
great  complaint  against  those  writera 
who  sought  for  employment  on  his 
staff  was,  that  they  aid  not '  bite '  on 
their  subjects;  and  if  this  were 
often  repeated,  employment  would 
not  long  be  forthcoming  for  them  on 
the  staff  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.' 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  paper 
was,  even  in  its  best  days,  rather 
adnured  than  enjoyed;  it  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  rather  than  adopted 
as  a  companion.  During  his  reign 
the  paper  once  or  twice  changed 
hands;  but  each  new  purchaser  re- 
spected the  abilities  and  high-hearted 
principles  of  the  editor,  imd  he  was 
undisturbed  in  his  position.  The 
first  of  these  changes  occurred  soon 
after  Black  had  become  editor,  when 
the  paper  was  sold  for  42,000/.  Some 
years  afrarwards  it  again  changed 
hands,  Mr.  Easthope— afterwardEs  Sir 
John — ^being  one  of  the  principal 
proprietors.  It  must  be  noted,  to 
Black's  credit,  that  though  there 
was  no  trace  of  sentiment  or  fancy  in 
his  own  composition,  he  was  not 
slow  to  discern  or  averse  to  honour 
it  in  others.  Dickens  was  a  reporter 
on  the '  Chronicle '  while  Black  was 
editor.  The  genius  of  the  young 
gallery  man  was  early  discerned  by 
tiie  hard,  dry  editor ;  and  Dickens's 
papers  —  the  '  Sketches  by  Boz ' 
— ^were  first  given  to  the  world  in 
the  columns  of  the  '  Evening  Chro- 
nicle ' — a  late  reprint  of  the  morning 
edition.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
were  written  in  the  sub-editor's 
room  of  that  establishment:  and  to 
the  ^latest  hour  of  the  existence  of 
that  ill-starred  journal,  the  people 
employed  upon  it  used  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  table — a  plain,  un- 
wieldy machine,  as  all  newspaper 
belongings  are— at  which  Dickens 
was  wont  to  sit,  while  his  fimcy 
levelled  in  the  scenes  portrayed  in 
these  sketches,  and  even  his  ramd 
pen— it  is  said  he  could  transcnbe 
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his  notes  of  reports  at  the  rate  of  a 
column  an  hour! — could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  the  outpourings  of 
his  vivid  imagination.  Another 
name,  too  early  lost  to  literature, 
owed  its  first  friendly  help  to  Dr. 
Black.  Angus  Betliune  Hcdch,  a 
native  of  Inverness,  and  an  alum- 
nus of  Edinburgh  University,  sud- 
denly had  his  prospects  clouded  by 
domestic  calamities,  and  came  up  to 
Loudon,  nearly  penniless,  to  push 
his  fortune.  Other  employment 
failing  him,  he  bravely  set  to  work 
in  that  lowest  grade  of  literary  em- 
ployment— a  penny-a-liner.  In  this 
way  ho  earned  for  some  time  a  pre- 
carious liveUhood,  till  the  great  fire 
of  the  Tower  took  place.  It  was 
just  the  occasion  which  afforded 
room  for  the  display  of  Reach's 
vividly-descriptive  powers.  His  ac- 
count of  the  conflagration  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  '  Chronicle,'  as  at  most 
of  the  other  papers.  But  Black  was 
not  content  with  its  insertion.  He 
was  struck  with  the  powers  dis- 
played in  the  narrative,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  writer  was  capable 
of  better  things.  He  sen^for  him, 
offered  him  a  regular  engagement 
on  the  newspaper,  which  Keach  re- 
tained through  all  future  changes  of 
management  till  his  untimely  death 
in  1853. 

The  tenm'nation  of  Black's  own 
connection  with  the '  Chronicle '  was 
curious  and  characteristic.  We  have 
already  intimated  that  he  had  not 
the  quick,  versatile,  ambidextrous 
power  which  more  than  any  other 
man  is'essential  to  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor; his  mind  ran  in  one  groove, 
and  from  that  groove  the  busy 
world  appeared  to  be  moving  away. 
The  proprietors  were  beginning  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  manage- 
ment, admitting  it  to  bo  excellent 
in  itself,  indeed,  but  no  longer  that 
which  the  temper  of  the  new  age 
required.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  the  catastrophe  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  curious  incident.  It  was 
the  proud  custom  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  great  Whig  journal  to  give 
an  annual  dinner  to  the  gentlemen 
engaged  on  their  establishment,  and 
to  invite  some  of  the  leading  Whig 
parh'amentary  celebrities  to  attend 
the  festival.    On  one  occasion  the 


feast  wfLS  graced  with  some  of  tlie 
statesmen  who  had  held  office  in  tbo 
Cabinet  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  cut 
short  the  thread  of  Whig  official 
existence.     When  their  hearts  were 
merry  with  wine,  one  of  these  mac;- 
natcs  proposed  the  health  of  the 
proprietors,  making  simdry  graceful 
allusions  to  the  important  i)lace  they 
filled  in  society,  and  the  importance 
of  their  property  as  an  cnHghtener 
and  guide  of  pubhc  opinion.  One  of 
the  firm— not  Sir  John  Easthope— 
acknowledged  the  toast,  expressed 
himself  duly  grateful  for  the  com- 
pliments which  he  evidently  thought, 
however,  were  not  undeserved,  and 
then  wound  up  by  proposing  the 
health  of  the  editor.    It  is  possible 
that  Black  was  nettled  at  the  order 
in  which  his  health  had  Iwen  placed 
—  possible,  too,  that    he    fancied 
the  proprietor  took  more  credit  to 
himself  for   the   influence  of  the 
paper  than  was  properly  his  due; 
at  all  events,  he  astonished  the  com- 
pany by  following  up  the  proprietor's 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  news- 
paper property,  by  an  ad  homhif-m 
illustration,  which  was  felt  to  bo 
singularly  out  of  place.     '  Yes,*  said 
the  Doctor, '  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  the  newspajwr  press, 
or  the  advantage  which  a  connec- 
tion with  it  brings.     For  instance, 
there  are  you  and  I,  Mr. '  (turn- 
ing to  the  proprietor  who  was  pant- 
ing with  the  effort  of  delivering  his 
speech) : '  we  both  came  out  of  Scot- 
land about  the  same    time,   witli 
barely  a  sixpence  in  our  pockets ;  the 
only  difference  between  us  was,  that 
I  had  shoes  on  my  feet,  and  you  had 
none ;  and  yet  our  connection  with 
the  newspaper  press  has  helped  nf5 
into  the  worshipful  society  of  Lords 
and  Cabinet    Ministers.'      It  was 
about  the  only  joke  the  man  over 
made  —  and    the    dearest.      Very 
soon  afterwards  the  world  was  in- 
formed that  Dr.  Black  had  ceased  to 
be  editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.' 
He  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  learned 
and  well-earned  leisure  for  several 
years  frfterwards. 

A  minor  newspaper  "writer,  but 
one  who  made  some  noise  in  the 
earlier  career  of  Black,  and  Sterling, 
and  Barnes,  was  William  Jcrdaii. 
He  has  taken  care  that  the  world, 
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or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which 
deTonn;  all  the  issue  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries,  should  know  a  good 
d^  about  him,  his  character,  and 
lus  adyentores ;  for  after  the  &8hion 
of  snndiy  other  second  and  third 
class  authors,  after  all  other  sources 
of  literary  interest  failed,  he 
coined  his  own  life  into  money, 
and  published  his  autobiography. 
Queer,  rambling,  gossiping,  egotis- 
tical books  the  most  of  them  are,  in 
which  a  good  story,  or  a  curious  bit 
of  local  history,  or  some  half-for- 
gotten incident  of  parliamentary 
warfiue  is  found  overlaid  wii& 
heaps  of  rubbish.  Jordan's  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  class;  but 
ixk  the  earlier  volumes  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  information  about 
newspaper  men,  and  newspaper 
work,  over  which  the  reader  skuns 
pleasant  enough,  if  only  he  can  at 
the  outset  surrender  himself  to  the 
illusion  that  of  all  the  men  there 
described,  Jordan  was  foremost — of 
all  the  scenes  he  was  the  hero. 

William  Jordan  was  bom  at  Kelso, 
in  Boxburghshire,  where  his  father, 
a  local  magnate,  established  a  news- 
paper for  the  purpose  of  uphold- 
ing the  good  old  cause  of  Church 
and  Kmg.  The  journal  still  sur- 
yives,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  the 
property  of  the  fiunily.  William 
Jerdan  may  therefore  be  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  midst  ot 
newspaper  work;  and  after  some 
abortive  attempts  to  begin  life,  both 
as  a  merchant  and  as  a  lawyer,  first 
in  London  and  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  finally  found  his  way  up 
to  London  again,  and  gravitated  iS- 
wards  the  press.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest engagements  was  upon  the '  Au- 
rora,' a  daUy  newspaper  that  was 
started  about  the  begmning  of  the 
century  by  the  hotel-keepers  of  the 
West  End.  These  gentlemen  had 
observed  the  success  which  attended 
the  establishment  by  the  licensed 
victuallers  of  the  '  Morning  Adver- 
tiser/ and  they  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  journal  which  should  be  as 
much  superior  to  the  Badical  paper, 
as  their  own  showy  and  pretentious 
hotels  were  to  the  dingy  public- 
hooses  in  the  City.  But  they  must 
have  had  strange  notions  of  news- 
p^nr  management.  Their  ftst 
VOL,  v.— Ko.  xxvm. 


blunder  was  in  the  choice  of  an 
editor,  whom  they  seemed  to  have 
selected  more  on  account  of  his 
familiarity  with  their  bai^parlour 
than  hid  literary  qualifications.  He 
is  thus  described  by  Jerdan :  '  Our 
editor  was  originally  intended  for 
the  kirk,  and  was  a  well-informed 
person ;  but  to  see  him  at  or  after 
midnight  in  his  official  chair,  when 
writing  his  leader,  was  a  trial  for  a 
philosopher.  With  the  slips  of  paper 
before  him,  a  pot  of  porter  close  at 
hand,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  his 
moutii,   or   newly  laid  down,*  he 

Eroceeded  secundum  artem.  The 
ead  hung  with  the  chin  on  his 
collar-bone  as  in  deep  thought — a 
whiff— another — a  tug  at  the  beer — 
and  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines 
committed  to  the  blotting-paper.  By 
this  process,  repeated  with  singular 
rapidity,  he  would  contrive,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  three,  to 
produce  as  decent  a  column  as  the 
Ignorant  public  required.' 

Perhaps  it  was  to  "Mi,  Jerdan  a 
oonclusive  proof  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  public,  that  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  'Anrora,'  One  public 
perversely  refused  to  admit  that 
that  made  any  difference,  and  de- 
serted the  journal  in  such  numbers 
that  the  proprietors  dropped  it 
altogether.  Neither  Mr.  Jenlan  nor 
any  one  else,  however,  could  have 
made  head  against  such  insane 
management  of  the  committee,  as 
he  describes  in  the  following 
sketch : — 

'  Our  Aurorian  establishment 
went  on  very  well  for  a  while,  but 
as  the  great  morning  paper  recently 
observed,  "If  you  want  anything 
spoiled  or  ruined,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  confide  it  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee."  The  truth 
was  exemplified  in  the  present  case, 
and  proof  afforded  of  what  I  have 
always  seen  since  that  period, 
namely,  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
spotic power  at  the  head  of  a  x)6riodi- 
cal  publication,  or  it  must  fall  to 

Eieoes.  Now,  our  rulers  of  the 
otel  dynasties,  though  intelligent 
and  sensible  men,  were  neither 
literary  nor  conversant  witii  journal- 
ism: tiius,  under  any  circumstances, 
their  interference  would  have  been 
ji\juriouB ;  but  it  was  rendered  still 
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more  fatal  by  their  differences  in 
political  opinion,  and  two  or  three 
of  their  number  setting  up  to  write 
"  leaders  "  thoiuselves.  The  clash- 
ing, and  want  of  eriscjuh/e,  was 
Bpeedily  obvious  and  detrimoutal; 
our  readers  became  jxirft'ct  weatlier- 
cocks,and  could  not  reconcile  tlu^m- 
selves  to  themselves  from  day  to 
day.  They  wished,  of  course,  to  1)0 
led,  as  all  well-informed  citiztnis  are, 
by  their  newspai)er;  and  they 
would  not  blow  h{)t  and  cold  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  for  all  the  coffee- 
room  politicians  in  London.  In  the 
interior,  the  hubbub  and  confusion 
of  the  republic  of  letters  was  mean- 
while exceedingly  amusing  to  the 
looker-on.  We  were  of  all  parties 
and  shades  of  opinion;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  liing's  Head "  was 
an  ultra-Tory,  and  swore  by  George 
III.  as  the  best  of  sovereigns.  The 
'*  Crown  Hotel "  was  very  loyal,  but 
more  moderate.  The  "Bell  Inn" 
would  give  a  strong  pull  for  the 
Church,  while  the  "Cross  Keys" 
was  infected  with  Komish  predilec- 
tions. The  "  Cockpit "  was  warlike 
—the  "Olive  Tree"  pacific;  the 
"  Royal  Oak  "  patriotic ;  the  "  Rum- 
mer "  democratic ;  the  "  Hole  in  the 
Wall "  seditious.  Many  a  dolorous 
pull  at  the  porter-pot,  and  sapien- 
tious  declination  of  his  head,  had  the 
perplexed  and  bemused  editor,  before 
he  could  effect  any  tolerable  com- 
promise of  contradictions  for  the 
morning's  issue;  at  the  best,  the 
sheet  appeared  full  of  signs  and 
wonders. 

'  Public  vacillation  and  internal 
discord  soon  produced  their  inevi- 
table effects.  "  Aurora,"  "  the  pride 
of  the  day,"  passed  her  meridian  and 
began  to  get  low  in  the  horizon. 
Her  gold  scattering  turned  out  to 
be  rather  an  artistic  fancy  in  paint- 
ing her  than  a  substantial  reality. 
I  had  succeeded  to  the  uneaay  post 
of  editor  on  the  exhaustion  of  the 
pot  and  pipe;  but  vain  werejmy 
efforts,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
overtook  the  bright  divinity  of  the 
morning.' 

Mr.  Jerdan  afterwards  found  his 
way  to  the '  Morning  Post,'  and  was 
for  some  yeais  employed  on.  that 
establishment.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged as  a  reporter  on  this  joutdaI, 


we  believe,  that  he  witnessed  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Prime  Mimster, 
Mr.  Spencer    Perceval.     At   that 
time  there  was  one  entrance  from 
the  street  for  meml^ers  and  strangers, 
and  Mr.  Jerdan,  who,    of  course, 
do(}S  not  fail  to   conmiunicato  the 
fullest  details  of  what  he  witnessed, 
relates   how    he    was    in  the  act 
of  pushing  open   the  swing  door 
that  opened  into  the  lobby,  when 
he  observed    the    Prime   Minister 
coming  up  the  steps  immediately 
l>ehind  him.     To  give  precedence  to 
the  minister,  holding  open  the  door 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  was  a  natural 
act  of  courtesy,  repaid  by  a  smile 
and  a  cheery  nod  from  the  man  who 
was  stepping  forward  to  his  doom. 
W' hile  in  the  act  of  turning  round 
to  close  the  door,  Jerdan  heard, the 
report  of  a    pistol,    and    turning 
sharply  round,  he  saw  the  man  who 
had  passed  him  in  high  health  the 
instant  before,  stagger  into  the  arms 
of  a  bystander.     He  never  spoke 
more.    Jerdan,  with  another  man, 
seized  the  assassin,  and  he  securcnl 
the  pistol,  which  he  retained  till  it 
was  given  up  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest.   But  the  newspaper  work  on 
the  'Morning  Post,'  on  which |Mr. 
Jerdan  most  prided  himself,  was  the 
part  he  took  in    the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  WaKlle,  for  tho  illegal  sale 
of  army  commissions.     We  need  not 
revive  the  details  of  that  scandal; 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  tho  general 
impression  on  the  public  mind  was 
that  the  duke  was  guilty.     That 
impression  the  'Morning  Post,'  as 
the  court  and  fashionable  paper,  set 
itself  to  dispel ;  and  they  employeil 
Mr.  Jerdan  as  the   most  efficient 
writer  for  the  purpose — with  what 
success  may  best  be  told  in  his  own 
words : — 

'Of 'my  writings  in  the  "Morn- 
ing Post,"  the  most  eflfective,  in 
one  sense,  were  a  continuation  of 
"leaders" — as  editorial  comments 
are  designated — pending  the  memo- 
rable charges  brought  by  Colonel 
Wardle  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  sustcuned  by  the  evidenoe  of 
Mary  Ann  Clarke.  In  these  I  made 
an  abstract  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings,  from  ni^t  to  nighty 
and  earnestly  maintained  the  cause 
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of  his  royal  higlmess   agaiiuBt  all 
oomerB;  denotmcing  the  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  exposing  the  mis- 
deeds of  his  enemies.    I  am  not  now 
going  to  reviye  the  question,  nor 
give  my  opinion  of  the  measure  of 
weakness  on  one   side,  or  false- 
hood on  the  other.    Sorely  did  the 
doke  prove  the  truth  of  the  poet 
that  "Our    pleasant   vices    make 
instruments  to  scourge  us"  —  as 
certainly  and  more  severely  than 
our  crimes;    but    the  appeal  has 
been  made   from  FhUip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober;  and  I  believe  that 
history  will  clear  the  accused  from 
ail  the  grosser  s^ns  with  which 
party  and  malicious  revenge  laboured 
so  fiercely  to  blacken  his  character. 
But  be  ^t  as  it  may,  the  tide  of 
pt^ular    resentment   ran   iar   too 
strong  at  the  time  to  allow  of  any 
resistance.     The    outcry  was  too 
loud  to  admit  of  any  other  voice 
being  heard ;  and  though  I  shouted 
as  yehemently  as  I  ooudd,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  iaruth  to  assert 
that  I  succeeded,  to  any  extent,  in 
arresting  or   modifying   the  over- 
whelming current  of  condemnation 
and  censure.    On  the  contrary,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  an  instsoice  of 
any  journal  sinking  so  rapidly  in  its 
circulation  as  the  "Post"  did,  in 
consequence  of  my  able  and  spirited 
articles.  *  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night I  reduced  it  by  more  hun- 
dreds per  diem  than  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient even  now  to  state ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  eflfects  of  my  lu- 
cubrations were  not  only  so  potent, 
but  so  permanent,  that  the  paper  has 
not  yet  recovered  its  former  condi- 
tion.    That  the  work  cost  me  great 
toil  and  trouble  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised.   I  remained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  every  night  during  the 
whole  debates.    Thence  I  went  to 
the  office  and   did   my  best  and 
worst  for  the  next  morning's  pub- 
lication, and  then,  generally  aoout 
three    o'clock  in   the   morning,  I 
walked    from  the   Strand   to  Old 
Brompton,  a  fisur  three  miles.    One 
way  and  another,  I  had  my  mind 
engaged,  and  my  pen  in  hand  about 
nineteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
and,  let  me  say,  the  exertion  was 
extraordinary.     Towards  the  con- 
clusion it  was  so  overpowering  that 


I  literally  Meamt  to  walk  in  my 
sleep,  and  could  on  my  way  home 
pick  out  the  most  convenient  por- 
tions of  the  road  to  take  a  nap  en 
passant.  Thus,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  a  ^int  of  mulled 
Madeira,  and  a  bit  of  dry  toast, 
reinvigorated  mo  for  the  resump- 
tion of  my  task  in  three  or  four 
hours.* 

From  the  'Morning  Post'  Mr. 
Jordan  found  his  way  to  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  the  '  Sun '  newspaper, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  if  we  except 
the  brief  and  disastrous  period  of 
his  editorship  of  the '  Aurora,'  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  sole  management 
of  the  newspaper.  With  amusing 
frankness  he  tells  us  of  the  brilliant 
anticipations  he  had  formed  of  his 
fliture' career;  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  these  anticipations  were 
about  to  be  realized,  we  may  see 
in  his  case  that  the  period  had  ar- 
rived when  editors  and  newspaper 
writers  were  enabled  to  associate 
with  the  statesmen  whose  conduct 
they  undertook  to  defend,  on  terms 
of  greater  equahty  than  in  a  former 
age. 

Mr.  Jerdan  had  attached  himself, 
in  his  capacity  of  political  writer,  to 
the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract that  the  great  man  admitted 
him  to  a  large  amount  of  fsuniliiurity 
and  confidence.  He  says,  in  tiie 
opening  of  his  second  volume — 

'I  had  been  slightly  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Canning  for  some  years 
previous  to  the  cuite  at  which  my 
first  volume  closed,  but  various  cir- 
cumstances, deeply  gratifying  to  mo, 
conspired  about  this  time  to  advance 
this  condition  into  an  intimacy  which 
has  been  the  delight  and  pride  of 
my  life. 

'  My  residence  was  close  at  hand« 
and  every  Sunday  after  chureh 
I  was  expected  at  Gloucester  Lodge. 
If  the  weather  was  fine,  we  walked 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden, 
if  wet,  we  sat  and  conversed  in  tho 
library. 

'  Under  such  ciTCumstances,''utter 
sincerity  was  a  natural  and  certain 
result;  and  out  of  this  grew  our 
bond  of  union  and  friendship.  It 
might  be  chance  or  position  which 
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threw  me  in  liis  way ;  but,  liowovor 
it  happened,  ho  entertaintni  an  idea 
that  it  was  useful  for  a  pohtician 
and  a  minister  to  lo^rn  as  nnich  as 
he  could  of  the  opinions  of  various 
classes  of  the  community  iipon  the 
measures  of  government  and  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  tlio  country ; 
and  he  was  aware  that  I  mixed  much 
in  the  society  of  intelligent  men  of 
every  description — literary,  agricul- 
tural, mercantile,  professional,  busy, 
and  idle. 

*  Founded  on  this  was  liis  desire 
to  have  such  frank  and  candid  col- 
loquies with  me;  and  which  he 
nobly  repaid  me  by  equal  unreserve 
and  cordiality.  Let  any  one  imagine 
the  happiness  of  this !  I  was  flat- 
tered by  the  thought  that  I  was 
rendering  some  service  to  the  man 
I  so  dearly  loved ;  and  his  commu- 
nications to  me  in  return  exalted 
me  into  the  consciousness  of  being 
one  of  the  best-informed  individuals 
in  the  empire.  There  were  few 
things  beyond  the  hmits  of  cabinet 
secresy  wliich  were  not  freely  con- 
fided to  mo.' 

Trouble  was  in  store  for  the  editor 
nevertheless  —  trouble,   not   from 
without  but  from  within.  The '  Sun' 
was  subject  to  that  bane  of  news- 
paper proi>erty,  a  divided  proprietary. 
One  of  the  proprietors  was  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  a  gentleman  of  some  literary 
and  strong  theatrical  tastes,  the  au- 
tiior  of  a  once  well-known,  though, 
we  fear,  now   more  than  half-for- 
gotten   force,   'Monsieur   Tonson.' 
Mr.  Taylor  kept  his  co-proprietors 
in  such  continual  hot  water  that 
they  at  last  agreed—so  Jordan  re- 
presents it— to  clothe  him  with  de- 
spotic power  as  editor,  and  to  give  him 
a  share  in  the  property  of  the  jmper. 
This  had  hardly  l^n  accomplished, 
however,  when  the  other  proprietors 
sold  their  shares  to  Taylor,  leaving 
Jordan  and  him  to  fight  out  the 
battle  between  themselves.    Under 
these  circumstances  Jordan's   con- 
duct, even  on  his  own  showing,  was 
about  as  unwise  as  could  well  be 
conceived.     He  says  there  was  no 
conciliating  his  opponent— he  cer- 
tainly never  tried.   Taylor  had  from 
the  first  been  opposed  to  Jordan's 
appointment;    it   seemed   that  he 
would  aftor^^rds  bavo  been  content 


if  ho  had  lx»on  allowoil  to  writ«in 
11 10  newspaper  now  and  then,  and  to 
have  some  voice  in  its  management ; 
but  this  Jordan  jwsitively  refused. 
Not  oonteut  with  making  the  print- 
ing oflice  and  the  editor's  room  the 
scene  of  daily  turmoil,  they  must 
needs  call  in  the  pubUo  as  witness 
to  thc'so  disputes.    The  battle  was 
fought  with  great   spirit  both   in 
verse  and  prose.    On  one  daycorre- 
Bpondonts  were  informed  that  'all 
communications  for  the  "Sun,"  news- 
paper must  in  future  be  addressed 
to  the  sole  editor  and  part  proprie- 
tor, William  Jordan.*   In  a  few  days 
afterwards   the   liewildered    corre- 
spondents were  again  informed  that 
'  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  chief  and  re- 
sident proprietor  of  the  "  Sun,"  re- 
quests that  his  friends  will  address 
all  communications  intended  for  in- 
sertion to  him  only  at  the  office.' 

These  bickerings  went  on  for  some 
time,  and  they  culminated  at  last 
on  a  worthy  occasion — the  marriage 
of  Lord  Byron.  Taylor,  who  was  an 
admirer  of  the  bard,  inserted  in  the 
/  Sun '  the  following  sonnet : — 

SONNET. 

TO  mi:  sicnr  hokoubablg  lobp  srnox. 

'Byron,  whose  spells  InioglnftUon  bind, 
I   And  Btonn  or  smooth  the  ductile  heart  at  will. 
Ah!    sinoo  Iho  muse  can  paint  with  equal 

skill, 
Each  bold  or  sorter  trace  of  human  kirKl« 
Jitxpi  ill  the  glowing  energy  of  mind. 
Let  not  the  sc<'nes  of  woe  and  danger  still, 
'Whelm  us  will)  anguish,  or  with  horror  chill. 
For  sure  thou  now  canst  fairer  prot»pectM  And. 
And  since  benignant  Heaven  has  Joined  thy 

fate 
To  worth  and  graces  all  who  know  admire, 
I^ed  by  the  virtues  of  thy  honoured  mate. 
Devote  to  happier  themes  thy  potent  lyre. 
So  may  ye  share  on  earth  a  blissful  state. 
Till  both,  resigned  in  age,  at  once  expire. 

•(Signed)  T.' 

'I  disliked,'  says  Jordan,  'this 
indifferent  composition,  not  only  for 
its  x)oetical  demerits  but  for  its  bad 
taste,  as  I  conceived,  in  meddling 
with  private  life,  and  its  inconsis- 
tency in  so  highly  eulogising,  whilst 
pretending  to  advise  an  individual 
whose  productions  had  been  criti- 
cised in  a  different  spirit  in  the  same 
paper. 

*  That  I  did  not  act  pmdently  in 
manifesting  this  sentiment,  I   am 
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nady  to  admit;  but  next  day  there 
appeued  in  a  oonesponding  place 
at  the  head  of  a  column,  the  sub- 
joined 

PAKODY 

Ok  a  Smnd  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  *San '  qf 
yattrday. 

'  Bttod.  whoae  spells  iroagination  bind. 
Suange  speHs  wbkh  tarn  the  silly  head  al  will. 
Ah !  since  thy  moae  can  paint  with  equal  skill, 
Tlqr  Fklnoe  a '  Vice*  cnr  lather  most  unkind ; 
(Bspt  in  the  gtowing  energy  of  mind,) 
Let  not  the  plana  of  rage  and  fiiction  still 
'Whelm  ns  with  falsehood,  or  with  rancour  chill. 
For  sure  thou  now  may'st  fitter  sul^t  find. 
And  since  the  parish  priest  has  Joined  thy  fate 
To  one  tbon  mnst,  since  all  who  know  admire, 
l4d  by  thy  noae.  pray  moderate  thy  hate. 
And  tone  to  loyal  themes  thy  shameful  lyre ; 
So  may  ye  share  on  earth  a  safe  estate. 
And  not  exalted  In  the  air—expire. 

•  (Signed)  W.  J.  KxTmroBK, 
'  Voct  Laureate.* 


Taylor,  who  was  out  of  town  when 
the  parody  appeared,  returned  in  a 
highly-excited  state,  and  inserted 
another  notice  to  correspondents, 
abusing  the  editor  for  the  mean  ad- 
vantage he  had  taken  of  him  when 
his  back  was  turned.  By  this  time 
it  seemed  to  the  friends  of  both 
parties  that  if  the  quarrel  went 
much  further,  it  would  end  in  the 
total  ruin  of  both,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  in  which  they 
had  an  interest  The  Chancery  suits 
to  which  they  had  had  recourse  were 
withdrawn,  and  Jerdan  was  per- 
suaded to  sell  his  share,  as  he  says, 
at  a  great  loss.  He  then  withdrew 
finally  from  newspaper  work,  and 
started  the  'Literary  Gazette,'  the 
first  weekly  literary  journal  that 
had  been  attempted  in  the  country. 
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FOOTBALL  AT  RUGBY,  ETON,  AND  HAUKOW. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  MATCH  ON  TIIE  'OLD  DIGBIDE*  AT  BUGBY. 


'/^OME  down  to-morrow,*  wrote 
V^  my  friend  Ivugbicuhis,  who, 
liko  every  other  Rugl)eiim,  is  an  en- 
thusiastic football  player;  *wo  are 
very  strong  tliis  year,  and  the  Old 
Boys  are  to  bring  a  mighty  team.  It 
will  be  a  regular  liugby  (juirn'  ths 
(jcants,  y^ a  mean  to  win.  Come  and 
see  us,  old  fellow.' 

I  accepted  the  rather  imperious 
invitation,  and  went  to  Ilugby  ac- 
cordingly. Whether  I  did  see  tho 
students  win  is  another  matter, 
which  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  I  called  a  cab  in  tho  Strand 
next  morning,  and  directed  the 
driver  to  Euston  Terminus,  tho 
street  lamps  w^ere  all  burning, 
though  it  w^anted  but  an  hour  of 
noon,  and  behind  the  \vet  gla.ss  of 
tho  sliop  windows  dull  red  lights 
were  dimly  discernible.  London 
w^as  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Day- 
])reak  had,  as  far  as  tho  metropolis 
was  concerned,  l)cen  the  merest 
farce,  and,  as  the  morning  advanced, 
the  fog  liad  thickened,  and  got  yel- 
lower, and  more  opaque.  It  was 
thick  enough  and  damp  enough  to 
choke  me,  I  thought,  as  I  applied  a 
vcsuvian  to  my  meerschaum,  and 
iKigan  to  smoke,  as  a  preventive 
measure  and  very  commendable  pro- 
ceeding under  the  circumstances, 
though  the  time  was  morning,  and 
tlie  place  the  Strand.  What  a 
cliarming  day  for  football!  I  said, 
communing  with  myself,  and  re- 
treating as  far  as  possible  into  tho 
rear  of  the  hansom ;  but  I  knew  they 
would  play.  I  really  beUeve  the 
football  players  of  the  pubhc  schools 
would  continue  their  game  if,  in  tho 
middle  of  a  match,  the  heavens 
opened  and  sent  down  the  schoolboy- 
talked-of  shower  of  '  cats  and  dogs.* 
The  players  would  tuck  up  the 
sleeves  of  their  bright-coloured  jer- 
seys, and  proceed  to  declare,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  that  the  scrummages 
were  jollier  than  over.  Nothing  iu 
the  way  of  weather  short  of  a  frost 


that  makes  the  turf  as  hard  as  flag- 
stones, and  falls,  resulting  in  broken 
bones,  is  heeded.  Kugbiensis  would 
never  have  ceased  to  laugh  at  my 
elTeminacy  if  I  had  stayed  at  homo 
on  account  of  fog  and  rain. 

I  found  the  departure  platform 
thronged  with  gentlemen  whose  des- 
tination was  the  same  as  my  own. 
A  large  number  of  them  held  black 
bags  in  their  hands,  but  no  one 
would  have  suspected  the  baps  of 
containing  *  samples,'  or  their  owners 
of  representing  houses  in  the  City. 
They  didn't  look  hke  '  commercials.* 
Not  a  bit  They  were  waiting  for 
the  train.  Some  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  platfonn;  others  congre- 
gated in  little  knots.  All  tlie  talk 
was  of  football  matches,  past  and  to 
come.  The  black  bags  were  stuffed 
with  flannel  garments,  and  their 
owners  were  members  of  that 
mighty  team  of  'Old  Boys,'  as  my 
correspondent  so  unceremoniously 
designated  the  gentlemen  who  were 
to  form  one  of  the  contending  sides 
in  tlio  great  mateh  of  Old  v.  Present 
Hugbeians. 

Dayhght  broke  upon  the  train  as 
wo  emerged  from  the  last  of  the 
London  cuttings.  Those  'eligible 
carcases*  of  houses,  which,  somehow, 
are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  remote 
suburbs  through  which  the  first 
mile  or  two  of  tlie  London  and  North 
Western  line  runs,  and  which  always 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  forlorn, 
windowless,  skeleton  condition,  be- 
came distinctly  visible,  and  behind, 
hke  a  huge  black  mantle  resting  on 
the  steeple  tops,  lay  the  dense  fog 
which  was  turning  London  day  into 
night.  The  prospect  forward  was 
Bit&ciently  disagreeabla  We  were 
not  yet  in  the  ojjen  country.  Rain 
was  falling,  and  there  were  endless 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  blocks  of  un- 
finished houses,  and  the  sky  was  of 
a  dull  leaden  colour.  It  was,  in 
short,  just  that  kind  of  day  which, 
according  to  foreign  writers^  has  an 
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infloenoe  on  the  British  mind  tiiiat 
iendB  gxeatly  to  mcraase  tiie  xetnins 
of  the  Begistiar-Genezal,  and  add  to 
the  work  of  her  Majesty's  oaroners. 
I  put  up  the  window,  settled  myself 
ooSuforlably  nnder  my  rug  in  the 
comer,  and  thought  of— well,  to  be 
caDdid,  I  thought  of  a  subject  neither 
mote  nrar  leas  weighty  and  serious 
than  the  matter  of  this  article. 

Football  is  a  very  ancient  English 
game,  which  was  for  many  years  a 
?ery  popular  pastime  of  the  peopla 
It  is  a  charming  one,  admitting  of 
great  sikill  and  dext6rity,aQd  requir- 
ing equal  agility  and  promptness  of 
actkxn.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
onr  national  .character.  How,  then, 
does  it  happen,  especially  as  we  have 
no  substitute  for  it,  that  it  hasfisdlen 
from  a  national  game  into  the  pas- 
time only  of  a  few  aristocratic  col- 
l^;eB  and  schools?  The  answer  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  There  have 
never  been  any  general  rules  esta- 
blished for  regulating  the  play.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  do  very 
effectuaUy  what  Edward  III.  fiuled 
to  do  with  the  aid  of  a  royal  edict, 
when  he  thought  football  and  some 
other  games  were  interfering  too 
much  with  the  practice  of  archery. 
Every  football  dub  either  played 
without  laws,  or  made  its  own.  In- 
dividual players  took  whatever  lati- 
tude they  chose.  They  carried  the 
ball,  they  kicked  each  other,  they 
fought,  and  did  that  which  was  con- 
fiidoed  so  reprehensible  on  the  pari 
of  Mr.  Heenan  on  a  recent  occasion, 
and  nearly  strangled  one  another. 
Tfxere  was,  in  short,  no  end  to  the 
violence  of  the  players  in  many  dia* 
tricts,a]id  the  results  were  often  very 
disastrous. 

Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  great 
football  day  in  inland.  Jn  son» 
piaoes  the  people  who  would  not 
turn  out  to  play  were  roughly 
treated,  either  in  person  or  pro- 
perty. In  others,  before  the  game 
b^;an  the  ball  was  carried  from 
house  to  house,  and  money  was  de- 
manded. There  is  no  doubt  tiiat  in 
niany  cases  it  was  given  because  it 
was  found  to  be  cheaper  and  more 
OQuveoieiit  to  give  to  the  football 

eyeiB  than  pay  to  the  glaziers, 
travelling  through  rural  districts 
on  SfaxQve  Tuesday,  aa  late  aa  the 


early  part  of  the  present  oentnxy,  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  to  find 
doon  and  windows  barricaded  up. 
Women  had  to  stay  at  home,  and 
tovellers  to  avoid  anyplace  where 
the  ball  was.  The  sides  were  gene- 
rally parish  against  parish,  or,  in 
cities,  the  men  engaged  in  rival 
trades  would  contend  against  each 
other.  The  goals  were  frequently 
the  parish  churches  or  alehouses. 
The  scenes  at  these  contests  led,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  interference  of 
the  law,  which  ultimately  stopped 
them.  In  others,  the  players  seem 
to  have  wearied  of  the  disputes  and 
fights. 

It  is  thus  that  football  has  fallen 
into  its  present  position.  A  great 
revival  seems  at  hand  now.  It  is 
still  popular  in  some  districts.  The 
Sheffield  'grinders'  are  noted  for 
their  games  at  football;  and  it  is 
practised  in  other  localities.  But 
wherever  it  exists,  there  is  still  the 
same  want  of  xmanimity  in  the  laws, 
and  there  are  such  wide  distinctions 
between  the  methods  of  play  as 
render  it  quite  impossible  for  a 
number  of  avowed  football  players 
from  different  schools,  or  different 
counties,  to  play  together.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  famous  football  players 
of  Kugby,  Eton,  Harrow,  Win- 
chester, and  other  schools,  never 
play  ag^ednst  each  other.  They  can- 
not do  it  The  Eton  and  Winehester 
games  have  something  in  common, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  present  season  to  arrange  a  match 
between  the  two  colleges,  but  it  was 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences. Wykehunists  and  Etonians, 
Bugbeians  and  Harrovians,  cannot 
meet  between  the  goal  sticks  in 
winter  as  th^y  do  upon  the  cricket 
ground  in  summer.  The  scholars 
are,  nevertheless,  much  more  enthu- 
siastio  partisans  of  football  than  of 
cricket 

The  univeorsities  play  football  a 
great  deal,  and  have  many  grounds 
for  it  Some  of  these  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  Bugby  system,  which  is 
now  the  most  popular  of  all ;  others 
to  the  Eton  and  Harrow  games. 
Th^  have  no  conmion  game  and 
common  ground.  They  play  matches 
only  with  players  from  their  own 
scfaoolsi  parties  of  whom  go  to  the 
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universities,  and  the  univcrsitios,  in 
return,  visit  the  school  ground.  The 
players  under  the  diftei-ent  systems 
clinf^  to  them  tenaciously,  aud,  of 
couWB,  every  one  *  sticks  up '  for  his 
own  game,  and,  as  is  but  natural, 
considers  it  the  best. 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  know 
what  football  is,  and  any  one  asked 
would  declare  it  was  a  very  simple 
winter  game,  all  there  was  to  do  in 
it  being  to  kick  the  ball  between 
two  sticks.  When  put  in  practice, 
it  is  found  more  complex  than 
cricket,  and  that  as  many  as  forty 
rules  are  not  found  too  many  for  it. 
There  is  that  number  in  the  Ilugby 
code.  The  great  questions  are,  shall 
Hie  game  commence  with  a  kick  ojf 
or  a  hulhjf  or  not  ?  Shall  the  ball  be 
taken  up  and  carried,  or  caught, 
when  kicked  in  the  air  ?  What  is 
off  sple  f  and  what  is  on  avU  f  Shall 
there  be  a  cross  bar  for  the  ball  to  be 
kicked  over,  as  at  Ilugby,  one  for  it 
to  be  kicked  binder,  as&t  other  places, 
or  never  an  one  at  all,  as  at  Harrow 
and  Eton?  Are  hacking,  charging, 
and  tripping  legitimate?  Those  are 
only  a  few  of  the  leading  questions 
which  many  players  have  tried  to 
answer,  but  they  continue  to  be  dif- 
ferently interpreted  at  the  different 
centres  of  the  game. 

The  fihiill  whistle  of  the  engine 
cut  short  my  deliberations  at  this 
stage,  and  a  minute  later  we  entered 
the  Eugby  station.  Bain  was  fall- 
ing, but  the  fog  was  far  away. 

Bugby!  It  was  a  horse  fair.  Did 
anybody  ever  go  to  Bugby  when  it 
was  not  a  horse  fiur,  or  a  cow  foir, 
or  a  cattle  fur  of  some  kind  ?  when 
the  doors  of  those  old-fiBifihioned 
houses  were  not  blocked  up,  and 
animals  with  plaited  tails,  and  manes 
tied  up  with  straw,  were  not  tethered 
to  the  blank  walls,  and  chains  not 
stretched  from  post  to  post  to  keep 
free  about  twelve  inches  of  footway? 
I  never  was  so  fortunate.  If  I  were 
a  schoolboy  again,  and  the  question 
were  put  to  me,  For  what  is  Bugby 
noted  ?  I  should,  in  all  probability, 
answer.  For  sleek  farmers,  greasy 
butchers,  graziers,  and  cattle ;  and  I 
might  add,  as  an  afterthought,  its 
sc1k)oL 

I  picked  my  w^y  as  best  I  oonld. 
It  was  by  no  meana  an  easy  matter. 


and  there  was  a  great  jiunblc  of 
dialects  and  jingling  of  money  in 
leathern  bags.  However,  I  reached 
Laurence  Sheriff  Street,  and  turned 
into  it. 

Good  old  Laurence  Sheriff!    Best 
of  grocers !    I  was  glad  to  see  his 
name— albeit,  the  letters  were  tar- 
nished, and  the   board   somewhat 
rusty — at  the  comer  of  the  laoe.  It 
keeps  him  in  the  memory  of  the 
boys,  and  prompts  the  new  ones  to 
ask  who  Laurence  Sheriff  was.    His 
'  Free    Grammar   School,   for  the 
parishes  of  Bugby  and  Brownsover/ 
has  developed  itself,  and  grown  to 
goodly  proportions ;  and,  uianks  to 
the  eight  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  part  of  the  W.  C.  postal  district, 
but  was  only  a  portion  of  Lamb's 
Conduit  Fields  when  he  gave  it,  it 
has  been  found  quite  possible  for  his 
pious  wish,  that  the  master  should, 
*  if  convenient,'  ever  be  a  Master  of 
Arts,  to  be  ob^rved.    I  should  like 
to  run  down  and  see  the  old  people 
in  his  almshouses  too;  but  the  liUIo 
boys,  with  eager  and  expectant  feces, 
who  hurry  past  me,  say,  'calling 
over'  is  finished.    The  clouds  have 
lifted  a  little,  and  it  is  time  I  was  in 
the  school  close. 

The  school  close  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  Bugby  students,  asd 
a  fine  one  it  is  too,  studded  with 
grand  elm-trees,  and  covered  with 
well-worn  turf.  A  stranger  might 
think  the  effect  somewhat  maired 
by  the  goals  erected  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  looking,  as  Tom  Brown 
says,  like  so  many  places  of  execu- 
tion. The  Bugby  goal-posts  and 
cross-bars  are  something  like  a  gal- 
lows; but  the  old  Bugbeians,  who 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  close  to-day, 
know  better,  for  they  have  spent 
many  an  hour  endeavouring  to  drive 
the  ball  over  them.  What  pleasant 
reminiscences  hang  about  the  place ! 
Walking  round,  before  the  match 
begins,  you  may  observe  many  a 
graybeard  looking  up  at  the  old 
elms,  counting  them  once  more, 
perhaps,  and  growing  eloquent  upon 
the  subject  of  his  school  days  and 
school  exploits,  pointing  out  to  the 
fair  girl,  his  daughter,  who  leans 
upon  his  arm,  the  tree  where  he  sat 
in  summer  shade,  and  first  read  the 
'  Arabian  Nights/  or  the  spot  where 
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lie  foogiii  a  desperate  battte  vith  a 
eehoolmaie.  A  little  sadness  miii- 
gles  with  these  memorieB  of  long 

2^,  and  the  eyes  are  quick  to  detect 
temtions  and  changes.  There  are 
meetingB  and  recognitions  of  men 
who  were  sdioolboys  here  together, 
bat  who  haye  been  widely  sundered 
in  later  days;  divided  by  parties  and 

gnxsnitsy  and  some  between  whom 
are  been  for  long  yeare  the  wide 
sass.  For  among  we  visitors  an  the 
day  of  the  'Old  v.  Present  Rng- 
beuns '  football  match,  yon  may  see 
not  a  fow  of  even  fiunons  men. 
Waterloo  veterans,  Indian  heroes, 
trsvel-etained  and  worn  to  look 
npon,  bnt  green  at  heart  still,  have 
been  known  to  revisit  the  school 
ckse  on  this  day ;  and  yon  hear  con- 
stantly the  names  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, who  have  long  ago  |;one  to 
their  rest,  spoken  with  lovmg  and 
reverential  tongues,  and  the  names 
of  schoolfollowB  who  have  since  be- 
come reverend  dignitsries,  great 
statesmen,  men  of  fiume  in  the  world 
of  letters,  who  were  football-playing 
boys  here  in  this  close. 

There  is  a  little  shonting,  which 
annonnces  that  aU  is  ready,  and 
everybody  turns  to  the  'Old  Big- 
side,'  which  is  that  portion  of  the 
close  where  the  great  matches  are 
played.  At  the  school  end  are  two 
peroendicnlar  posts,  i8  foet  high, 
with  a  cross-bar  at  lo  feet  from  we 
gxDond.  Opposite  these,  at  about 
130  yards,  is  a  precisely  similar 
erection.  The  ground  is  about  70 
yards  broad,  and  is  defined  on  all 
four  sides  by  the  removal  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  turf.  The  visitors  keep 
outside  these  lines.  Within  them 
are  eighty  players  in  football  cos- 
tume. These  are  divided  into  two 
aides,  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
difisranoe  in  their  bright-coloured 
Jennys.  A  fine  group  of  fellows 
they  are.  Among  them  are  boys 
and  young  men,  and  not  a  few  who 
have  reached  Ihe  meridian  of  life. 
The  baU  is  brought  in.  Unhke  the 
balls  used  by  other  schools,  it  is  not 
round,  but  oval,  and  larger,  made  of 
stont  leather  on  the  outside,  and  in- 
flated indiarrubber  within.  The 
Present  Bugbeions  have  won  the 
toss  for  choice  of  goals,  and  have 
the  wind  in  their  fivour.    The  old 


ones  have  the  privilege  of  the  kick 
0/ in  consequence  of  this.  Thecap- 
teins  have  sent  toot  trusty  men 
thirty  yards  to  the  rear,  and  still 
otheurs  are  detached  from  the  general 
body  of  '  up-playen,'  or  '  forwards,' 
to  act  as  fiat/  back*,  and  skirt  the 
mrummaget.  Now  the  two  sides 
divide,  each  feeing  the  other's  goal, 
it  is  eaoy  to  see  that  strength  lies 
with  the  Fast  Bugbeians,  whose 
colour  is  red.  Popular  sympathy, 
as  usual,  is  on  the  weaker  side,  and 
everybody  hopes  the  blues  will  win. 
The  player  depnted  to  make  the 
kick  off,  which  is  from  the  centre  of 
the  ground,  steps  back  a  short  dis- 
tance. All  the  eighty  playen  are 
perfectly  still  till  the  moment  the 
ball  has  been  touched  by  the  toe. 
Then  th^  leap  into  life,  and  the 
game  has  feirly  begun. 

The  object  is  to  kick  the  ball  be- 
tween the  two  goal-posts  above  the 
iron  bar.  The  side  winning  two 
games  out  of  three  wins  the  match. 
A  player  who  is  nearer  his  oppo- 
nent's goal  than  the  ball,  is  off  nis 
side,  and  is  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  play  imtQ  the  other  side  has 
played  the  ball.  Now  let  us  follow 
the  game.  The  kick  off  drove  tiie 
ball  over  the  heads  of  the  forward 
players,  who  wheeled  round  to  follow 
it,  tiieir  opponents  rushing  forward 
at  the  same  tima  One  of  the  half 
backs  caught  the  ball  as  it  bounded. 
This  is  allowable  at  Bugby,  though 
not  on  other  grounds.  Lnmediatdy 
he  had  it  in  his  handb,  he  started  off 
at  fall  speed  towards  his  opponents' 
goal,  but  his  adversaries  ran  full 
tilt  at  him.  He  evaded  the  earliest 
l^  skilful  dodging,  putting  his  toe  in 
front  of  theirs,  and  tripping  them 
np,  but  was  eventually  surrounded, 
and  a  general  tcrummage  ensued. 
Scrummage  is  a  Bugby  definition 
tiiat  very  adequately  describes  what 
followed.  About  thirty  of  the  play- 
era  on  each  side  wedged  themselves 
together,  the  player,  who  held  the 
ball,  being  in  the  centre,  his  adver- 
saries endeavouring  to  take  it  from 
hJm,  his  own  side  to  get  him  free, 
and  all  the  outsidora  trying,  with 
the  aid  of  kicking  the  shins  of  their 
neighboure,  and  pushing,  to  get  to 
the  ball.  After  a  time  the  struggle 
became  hopeleas,  and  the  cry '  Have 
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it  down,'  was  uttered  by  the  holder. 
Thou  the  ball  was  loc^,  but  tho 
circle  was  too  comj^act  for  it  to  get 
to  tho  ground,  or  for  players  to  see 
where  it  was  for  some  time.    Vigo- 
rous kicking  eventually  cleared  tho 
legs  away,  and  tho  ball  burst  out  of 
the  ranks  of  tlie  '  forwards/  and  was 
followed  and  kicked,  now  near  one 
goal,  now  near  the  other.    Again 
and  again  it  was  caught  or  taken  up 
while  bounding,  the  player  in  each 
case  starting  for   his    adversaries' 
goal,  being  leapt  at,  and  pulled  over, 
or,  as  the  Ruglnjians  ierm  it,  rmuUn/, 
the    spectators     crying    *  Bravo  !* 
'  Well  kicked !'  or  *  Bravely  charged !' 
Scrumnuujta  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  always  exciting.    I  mar- 
velled to  see  the  httle  l)oys  leap  up 
at  running  men  and  chng  to  their 
necks  till  lx)th  rolled  over  together, 
and  others  came  up  and  kicked  the 
l)all  on.    The  ingenuity  *in  leaping, 
twisting,  and  stooping,  tho  tiurning 
and  turning  and  still  going  on,  was 
wonderful  to  l)ehold.    Tho  players 
were  too  breathless  to  talk,  if  they 
had  been  inclined,  which  they  were 
not.    There  was  no  rest ;  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  end  to  end,  the 
ball  went  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
now  being  kicked,  now  carried,  now 
struggled  for,  almost  fought  for,  till 
a  vigorous  kick  drove  it  out  at  tho 
side  bounds  under  the  elm  trees. 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the 
players  wiped  tho  perspiration  from 
their  brows,  while  one  player  brought 
the  ball  back  to  the  edge,  where  the 
two  aides  gathered,  forming  them- 
selves into  two  lines,  each  with  their 
faces  towards  their  opponent's  goal. 
The  player  who  stood  beyond  the 
goal  line  tossed  the  ball  between 
these  tvro  lines,  and  up  went  a  forest 
of  hands  to  catch  it,  and  another 
scrummage  ensued,  fiom  which  the 
ball  was  driyen  down  to  the  school 
goal,  and  taken  up  by  a  back  player 
and  carried  across  the  line,  and  then 
touched  down  between  tiie  x>06ts. 
Whereupon  the  excitement  greatly 
increased,  for  a  try  at  yoal  was  to 
follow.     Before   this,  though,  the 
ball  had  to  be  placed  on  the  ground, 
just  within  the  goal  line,  and  Mcked 
gently  up  into  the  bands  of  a  player 
standing  ready  to  catch  it  just  v^'M- 
out  the  goal  line.    It  was  his  datj 


to  make  a  mark  on  the  turf  with  his 
heel  as  soon  as  ho  had  caught  the 
ball,  and  l)ofore  he  had  done  tiiis 
the  other  players  might  charge  him, 
or  set  upou  him^  and  take  the  Ijall 
from  him,  and  thus  prevent  the  tnf 
at  r/(>*il.    The  head  of  the  side  took 
care  of  all  this,  and  chose  his  man 
for  the  work,  and  the  moment  tho 
hill  was  caught  the  heel  was  kicked 
into  tho  turf,  and  behind  that  mark 
the  defenders  of  the  goal  had  to 
stand  until  tho  ball  should  again 
touch  the  groimd.    Then  the  head 
of  the  side  commissioned  one  player 
to  take  it  out,  and  another  to  make 
the  *  try.'    Even  then  the  '  try  *  was 
not  quite  sure.    If  the  player  who 
had  to  carry  it  from  the  goal  line  to 
the  sjwt  where  it  was  to  be  deposited 
for  the  kick  had  touched  the  ball 
with  two  hands,  it  would  have  been 
lost    It  was  carried  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  goal  by  one  player, 
and  another  went  to  kid^  it.    Some 
of  tho  players  remained  near  the 
goal  line  to  keep  guard  OTor  tlieir 
adversaries,  the  yoxmg  Bugbcians, 
who,  in  their  excitement,  were  con- 
sidered likely  to  encroach  a  little, 
ready  for  the  desperate  charge  they 
would    make    directly    the     ball 
touched  the  turf. 

This  taking  the  ball  out  for  the 
try  at  goal  was  a  very  deliberate  and 
solemn  proceeding.  Arrived  at  what 
was  considered  the  best  distance, 
and  due  calculation  for  the  effect  of 
the  wind  having  been  made,  a  little 
hole  was  knock^  in  the  turf  by  the 
heel  of  the  player  who  carried  it 
The  one  who  was  to  make  the  kick 
then  retired  three  or  four  paces  be- 
yond it  Every  eye  was  upon  him, 
and  all  was  excitement,  bom  among 
spectators  and  players.  '  Now;'  and 
the  ball  was  deposited  in  the  little 
hole.  At  the  same  instant  the  phiyer 
deputed  to  the  honourable  post  ot 
nu^dng  the  '  try,'  and  who  gave  the 
signal  for  placing  the  baU,  ran  for- 
ward, and  delivered  a  tremendous 
kick  fall  on  the  ball.  A  moment's 
delay,  and  it  would  have  been  too 
bite,  for  the  players  on  the  other 
side  mshed  formrd,  ready  to  &11 
upon  him~- all  exoept  a  few  who 
were  near  goal,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  touch  the  ball  in  its  passage^ 
which  would  render  it  niilL    Bat 
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the  hope  was  a  Tain  one,  and  it  went 
flying  mil  five  fiset  above  the  cross- 
bar, clearly  between  the  jxwts,  an 
nndisputed  goal  for  the  Old  Bng- 
beians. 

Then  the  sides  chflnged  goals,  and 
a  new  game  b^^an,  just  as  the  old 
one  had  done.  Several  times  victory 
seemed  in  the  hands  of  the  younger 
players,  who  were  cheered  on.  But 
they  could  not  get  a  goal,  though 
thqr  struggled  bravely.  The  play- 
ers appeared  to  have  only  just  got 
their  spirits  into  the  game  when  a 
clever  drop  kick  brought  it  to  an 
end  in  fovour  of  tiie  '  Old  Boys' 
without  the  ball  having  crossed  the 
goal  line,  as  in  the  previous  game. 
It  was  just  after  a  boldly-contested 
scru7n7nage,  close  by  the  elm  trees, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Tom  Brown^ 
'come  into  the  play;  thafs  a  tre* 
mendous  place  when  the  hah  strays 
there,  for  you  get  thrown  against 
the  trees,  and  thaf  s  worse  than  any 
kick.'  No  liugbeian  forgets  those 
elm  trees:  the  scrummages  which 
take  place  near  them  are,  for  the 
very  valid  reason  given  by  Tom 
Brown,  among  the  most  desperate. 
It  was  after  one  of  these  that  an  old 
Bugbeian  caught  up  the  ball  and 
rushed  away  towards  his  opponents' 
goal,  upsetting  players  who  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  evading  others,  till  he 
came  to  within  an  easy  distance  of 
the  goal,  when  he  dropped  the  ball, 
and,  as  it  fell,  delivered  a  kick  that 
sent  it  spinning  through  Uie  air  over 
the  cross-bar. 

This  is  the  Bugby  game  of  foot- 
ball. All  through  the  winter  mon^ 
for  nearly  two  hours  daily,  vaca- 
tions and  frosts  only  being  excepted^ 
some  himdreds  may  be  seen  playing 
it  in  the  school  close.  At  'punt 
about,'  which  is  very  similflf,  a 
dozen  balls  may  often  be  seen  going 
at  once:  the  bright  colours,  the 
rapid  evolutions,  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  players  makes  the  scene  a 
charming  one.  No  player  has,  aa 
cricket  scouts  have,  occasion  to 
stand  still.  The  work  provided  for 
each  is  vigorous,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  cold  air  of  the  season  in 
which  it  is  played.  The  detractors 
of  this  system  as  distinguished  from 
others  say  it  is  too  violent,  that 
carrying  the  ball  has  no  business  to 


be  permitted  in  /ooOmII,  that  kick- 
ing shins,  and  tripping  up,  and 
pulling  over  ate  too  rough.  The 
players  do  not  think  so,  and  they 
ought  to  be  judges.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  rule  in  those  printed  and 
circulated  at  Bugby  which  is  rather 
calculated  to  astonish  those  who  do 
not  know  what  the  game  is  in  prac- 
tice. It  says, '  Though  it  is  lawful 
to  hold  a  pilfer  in  a  matd,  this 
holding  does  not  include  attempts 
to  throttle  or  strangle,  which  are 
totally  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  game.' 


CHAPTEB  n. 

IN  THE  'field'  at  ETON. 

Football  in  the  '  Field '  at  Eton  is 
a  very  different  game  to  that  played 
in  the  school  close  at  Bugby.  Two 
forms,  or  rather  varieties,  of  foot- 
ball are  played  by  the  Eton  col- 
legians. The  ground  for  one  is  at 
the '  wall,'  and  that  for  the  other  is 
'The  Field,'  where  all  the  great 
matches  take  place.  In  these 
matches  there  are  but  twenty-two 
players,  instead  of  seventy  or  eighty, 
as  in  the  Bugby  game,  and  there  is 
no  cross-bar  to  the  goal  posts,  and 
catching  or  holding  the  ball,  and, 
consequently,  running  with  it  are 
not  allowed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  college  clock 
has  just  announced  a  quarter  past 
twelve;  that  it  is  a  mild  winter  day; 
and  that  you,  reader,  and  I  have 
turned  from  the  lane  into  the 
'  Field.'  In  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  on  the  green  turf,  are  con- 
gregated the  twenty-two  players; 
other  collegians  are  scattered  about 
in  ^ups,  discussing  the  forth- 
commg  athletic  sports ;  one  or  two 
who  are  in  training  for  the  races  at 
these  sports  are  taking  their  mid- 
day quantum  of  exercise.  Meny 
jokes  are  passing  round;  one  is 
challenging  another  to  an  im- 
premptu  race ;  others  are  wrestling 
a  little,  or  leaping;  and  the  small 
boys  are  kicking  some  old  footballs 
about  at  the  edge  of  the  ground. 
All  this  ceases  as  the  four  strokes 
denote  the  half-hour.  The  twenty- 
two  players  remove  their  coats,  and 
rush  down  to  the  goal  sticks  to 
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hang  them  thereon ;  then  back  into 
the  centre,  where  the  ball  is  put 
down.  It  is  a  largo  ground,  and 
posts  mark  the  comers  and  sides, 
and  the  goals  are  only  defined  by 
two  slight  poles  seven  feet  liigh  and 
eleven  feet  apart  The  football  cos- 
tume serves  admirably  the  purj^ose 
of  showing  the  muscular  develop- 
ment, the  broad,  healthy  chest,  and 
the  generally  iine  frame  which  de- 
notes strength.  We  have  a  capital 
opportunity  of  observing  these 
things  as  they  come  down  to  dis- 
-posQ  of  their  coats ;  and  the  well- 
proportioned,  symmetrical  frames  of 
Bome  of  the  players  remind  us  of 
the  gladiators,  they  are  so  well  set, 
and  there  is  such  an  absence  of 
superfluous  flesh.  Football  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  this.  The 
training  of  the  playground  at  these 
colleges  and  schools,  the  continual 
round  of  vigorous  exercise,  rowing, 
running,  leaping,  football,  and 
cricket,  is  as  valuable  physically  as 
the  training  which  goes  on  within 
the  college  walls  is  mentally. 

We  have  no  time,  however,  for 
more  than  a  passing  thought  on 
this,  which  is  suggested  to  us  as 
one  after  another  reaches  out  his 
arm  and  leaves  a  coat  on  the  goal 
post  Play  is  just  about  to  begin. 
Each  side  has  sent  one  of  its  fleetest 
runners  and  best  kickers  to  keep 
the  goal.  He  at  our  end  has  taken 
up  his  station  only  a  yard  in  ad- 
vance of  the  goal-posts.  Two  more 
are  detached  as  comerers.  The  re- 
maining eight'  players  on  eaoh  side 
form  themselves  into  two  walls — 
living  walls.  The  ball  as  yet  lies 
some  distance  from  them.  The 
players  on  each  side  stand  two 
deep;  the  atrongest  form  the  first 
rank.  The  others  lean  upon  them, 
ready  to  impel  them  forwsjti.  Each 
side  is  fBucing  the  opponents'  goal. 
Heads  are  b^t  down,  and  shoulder 
is  placed  to  shoulder,  so  that  they 
form  a  compact  mass.  One  of  the 
ccmerers  takes  up  the  ball,  and  puts 
it  between  the  legs  of  these  two 
lines.  Then  the  struggle  begins, 
each  side  trying  to  bear  the  other 
down,  and  push  the  ball  away  to- 
ward goal.  This  is  an  Eton  bvUt/. 
There  is  rare  work  for  the  muscular 
frames  we  admired  just  now.    See 


how  they  cling  together,  and  butt 
at  each  other ;  how  the  second  lino 
of  feet  are  planted  far  back  to  give 
the  outsiders  force  in  pushing.  It 
is  one  of  the  iinest  test«  of  strength 
and  skill  combined  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed.  The  sixteen  players 
all  move  as  one.  Where  is  the  ball 
all  this  time?  About  in  the  spot 
where  it  was  placed  by  the  comerer. 
The  struggle  is  not  with  the  feet, 
but  the  shoulders.  The  effects  of 
the  protracted  efforts  begin  to  grow 
visible.  The  side  in  the  violet- 
coloured  jerseys  sway  backward  a 
little— only  a  very  little—and .  their 
feet  move  uneasily.  That  is  tho 
moment  for  the  triumph  of  tho 
other  side.  A  couple  of  feet  re- 
moved from  the  ground,  and  all  is 
over.  Push!  Thrust!  There! 
The  bully  is  broken :  the  baU  cornea 
into  sight.  Some  players  are  on 
the  ground;  others  are  racing 
along,  kicking  the  ball  gently  (drih- 
Uing  is  the  technical  term)  before 
their  toes.  The  fallen  players  leap 
from  the  ground ;  the  comerers  run 
up.  There  is  a  cry  of  '  No  sneak- 
ing.' A  vigorous  dash  is  made  at 
the  ball ;  but  one  of  the  opponents 
has  at  the  moment  come  up,  and  is 
just  in  time  to  charge  the  player, 
who  has  made  preparations  for  the 
kick.  This  charge  is  bravely  made. 
The  two  are  running  side  by  side; 
one  stoops,  and  in  the  act  of  rising 
again  brings  his  shoulder  into 
forcible  contact  with  that  of  his 
adversary,  who,  having  one  foot  in 
the  air  to  kick  the  ball  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock,  and  goes  over  on  to  the  turf. 
By  this  time  all  the  players  have 
got  together,  and  they  sweep  along 
the  ground,  heads  all  one  way,  for  a 
minute  as  the  ball  is  kicked  for- 
wards, and  back  again  as  an  adver- 
sary's toe  drives  it  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  rapidity  of  the  evo- 
lutions, the  sharp  and  continual 
charges,and  forceof  the  collisions  be- 
tween the  players,  who,  rushing  irom 
four  or  five  different  directions  at  the 
ball,  meet  together,  and  all  kick  at 
once,  are  interesting  to  wateb.  Legs, 
of  necessity,  receive  heavy  kicks 
that  were  intended  for  the  ball,  and 
falls  while  nmning  at  fiill  speed 
are  not  light ;  but  the  playera  are 
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oxdinari]/  upon  ihoir  feet  again  ore 
one  can  say '  He's  down.* 

The  Violets  hare  brought  the  ball 
down  to  their  adversaries' goal-line* 
but  the  goal-keeper  receives  it,  and 
his  well-directed  toe 'sends  it  fiur  out 
into  the  debateable  land  again. 
Then  it  is  kicked  away  to  the  side, 
where  it  goes  oat  at  the  bounds; 
and  when  it  is  brought  in  again  a 
huUy  like  that  at  Ihe  commence* 
ment  is  formed,  and  the  straggle  is 
repeated,  till  one  side  gives  way,  or 
goes  down. 

The  object  of  each  side  is  to  get  a 
rouffc  A  rouge  is  obtained  when 
the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  goal-line, 
and  touched  down  by  a  player  who 
is  on  the  opposing  side.  So  as  soon 
as  the  ball  gets  free  from  the  bulljjr 
at  the  side,  the  violets,  who  have  it 
dose  to  the  goal-Une,  which  is  de- 
fended  by  the  players  in  red,  rui^ 
forward  and  kick  it  over.  Then 
a  race  ensues;  two  players  aie 
abreast  At  every  second  or  third 
stride  one  tilts  at  the  other  in  the 
hope  of  overturning,  and  thus  out- 
running him,  and  being  first  to 
touch  it  down.  But  the  fleet-footed 
goal-keeper  passes  both  while  they 
are  making  these  experiments,  and 
having  taken  up  the  ball,  brings  it 
to  tho  goal-line,  and  kicks  it  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  field.  All 
the  players  are  after  it  again,  and  it 
is  at  ihe  goal-line  almost  imme- 
diately. A  fleet  runner  has  all  the 
play  to  himself  this  time,  and  keeps 
the  ball  continually  before  his  own 
toe,  making  a  circuitous  patii  to  the 
goal-line,  where  he  kicks  it  over, 
and  toudies  it  down;  but  the  um-> 
jure  wiU  not  allow  a  rouge,  as  he 
was  not  huBied  wlule  Mclang  it; 
that  is,  he  was  not  run  at  or  inter* 
mpted  by  any  of  the  opposing 
players  whom  he  outran.  So  once 
more  it  has  to  be  kicked  by  Uie 
goal-keeper  out  into  the  field ;  and 
this  time  it  is  got  away  to  the  goal- 
line  at  the  opposite  end,  and  after  a 
sharp  struggle  it  is  driven  across 
the  line,  and  a  rouge  is  obtained  by 
the  Beds;  for  while  it  was  still 
bounding,  a  player  on  that  side, 
who  took  care  not  to  be  behind  the 
goal-line  when  the  ball  was  kicked 
there,  ran  forward,  and  having 
charged  the  goal-keeper  so  success* 


fully  as  to  leave  lum  on  the  grass, 
touched  it  down. 

Upon  this  all  the  spectators  come 
round  to  this  goal,  for  the  huUy 
that  follows  a  '  touch  down '  is  al* 
ways  a  protracted  and  interesting 
spectacle.  The  ball  is  brought 
by  the  umpire,  and  placed  one 
yard  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
space  marked  out  by  the  goalnstic^, 
and  which  it  \&  the  province  of  the 
players  in  violet  to  defend.  The 
players  in  red  leuse  their  opponents' 
goal,  from  which  they  are  only  a 
yard  distant  The  strongest  among 
them,  with  his  toe  against  the  ball, 
occupies  the  first  place;  the  others 
form  a  semicircle,  the  entire  eleven 
composing  it,  and  the  whole  being 
wedged  together  as  compactly  as 
possible.  The  players  on  the  other 
side  form  a  similar  semicircle  be- 
tween the  ball  and  the  goal.  The  two 
semicircles  dose  up  with  the  ball 
between.  Each  side  tries  its  best  to 
overthrow  the  other  players,  one  to 
push  the  ball  beyond  tiie  level  ot 
the  goal-sticks,  and  thus  win  the 
game,  the  other  to  force  the  ball 
back  into  the  field.  The  struggle  is 
a  mighty  one,  and  long  continued 
without  advantage  to  either  side. 
The  beads  of  perspiration  gather  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  players,  caps 
are  thrown  off,  words  are  but  sd- 
dom  spoken.  Eveiy  muscle  is 
strained  in  the  effort  to  heave  the 
opponents  over.  The  backs  are 
bent  down,  and  originally  the  play- 
ers' hands  are  upon  their  knees;  but 
as  the  contest  goes  on  they,  of 
necessity,  get  moved  and  inter- 
twined. The  shoulders  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  each  party  touch,  and 
those  behind  on  eacn  side  lend  their 
weight  and  strength.  The  ball  is 
firmly  wedged  in  among  the  feet  in 
the  centre  of  this  heaving,  strug- 
gling mass.  Spectators  move  round 
and  round,  and  watch  with  bated 
breaths  till  one  side  shows  signs  of 
'  giving.'  This  is  the  signal  to  the 
other  for  a  renewed  effort — '  a  long 
push,  and  a  strong  push,  an4  a 
push  all  together;'  for,  as  in  the 
opening  hiSly,  the  power  being 
mcely  balanced,  any  accident  or 
little  loss  of  position,  if  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  will  be  sure  to  turn 
the  scale.     Such  a  moment   aU 
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ways  comes;  the  extra  vipronr  is 
always  manifesti^d.  Soinotimc^s  the 
ball  is  borne  through  tlio  proal  space 
amid  trium})hant  oliecTing,  Romo- 
times  back  into  the  field;  but  it 
more  frequently  hapjx^ns  that  the 
weaker  side  pivinp  way  poos  down 
en  rndssr^  the  others  falling  with 
them.  Then  the  strugple  continues 
on  the  ground.  Playei-s  endeavour 
to  crawl  in  or  out  with  the  ball, 
according  to  their  party.  Some 
players  creep  out  of  the  writhing 
heap  utterly  exhausted ;  but  after  a 
minute's  rest  they  are  down  again, 
and  the  struggle  goes  on  till  one 
side  gives  way,  and  all  the  players 
rise,  declare  it  was  '  very  jolly,*  and 
look  as  if  they  thought  so  too. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  rottffe 
obtained  so  suddenly  by  the  Reds ; 
but  they  will,  if  no  goals  and  no 
other  rouffes  are  obtained,  be  the 
winners  at  the  termination  of  the 
one  hour  for  which  the  game  at 
Eton  lasts.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to 
count  these '  touches  down.'  Goals 
are  proverbially  difficult  to  get,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  systems.  Some- 
times at  Rugby  play  will  last  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  as  many  con- 
secutive days  without  either  side 
obtaining  a  goal,  and  be  drawn  at 
last ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case 
if  touches  down  counted  everywhere 
as  they  do  at  Eton. 

A  few  minutes  pass  in  inaction 
after  one  of  these  struggles  at  Eton, 
but  the  ball  is  soon  rolling  agiiin, 
and  another  rouge  is  being  fought 
for ;  or  it  is  kicked  over  the  hoBids 
of  the  spectators  at  the  side,  and 
brought  just  within  the  line  where 
a  new  bully  is  formed,  and  the  old 
fight  is  fought  over  again. 

St.  Andrew's  is  one  of  the  grand 
football  days  at  Eton,  when  there 
are  matches  at  the  '  Wall '  and  in 
the  'Field,'  and  when  the  collegians 
who  have  left  Eton  for  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  return  to  their  old  play- 
place  for  a  match  at  their  fiavourite 
pastime. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FOOTBALL  AT  HARBOW. 

Looking  down  the  London  side  of 
the  hill  at  Ilarrow  on  to  the  level 


meadows  l>olow,  late  in  the  antumn, 
while  the  leaves,  yellow  as  Imtter- 
cu])s  in  the  soft  sunlight,  were  still 
uy)on  the  elm  trees,  I  saw  a  pretty 
seuii-niral  scene.    Farm  lalwurors 
were  ploughing  in  adjacent  fields, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  grazing  in 
oth(?rs.       In    the     school   grounds 
some  two  hundrwl  boys  were  racing 
afti^r  the  football,  and  lieyond  was 
London  under  a  canopy  of  black 
smoke.    Half  hidden  by  the  trees  at 
my  back  was  the  church,  and  around 
me  the  schoolhouses.    \VTiat  charm- 
ing memories  attach  to  these  schools, 
which  have  been  the  dwelling-places 
of  men  to  whoso  words  the  world 
has  since  listened ! 

I  cannot  refuse  the  invitation  to 
enter  the  Fourth  Form  School,  to 
look  again  at  the  seat  which  B>Ton 
occupied  when  he  first  indulged  his 
taste  for  poetic  composition.    How 
intimately  his  name  is   associated 
with  the  school !    What  Harrovian 
docs  not   know  the   spot   in   the 
churchyard    ho   loved    so    much, 
where,  in  his  own  words,  he  used 
'  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  when  a 
boy,'  and  where  he  once  hox)ed  to 
have  been  buried,  as  his  daughter 
was  ?    I  never  asked  one  who  could 
not  point  out  the  spot,  and  was  not 
ready  to  recite  those  four  melan- 
choly verses,  'On  revisiting  Har- 
row.'   There,  too,  are  to  Imb  seen, 
cut  by  their  own  hands,  the  poet's 
name,    and    '  R.    Peel,'    and   '  H. 
Temple,'  and  many  another  since 
famous  in  the  world's  liistory.    I 
am  glad  that  the  Harrovians  honour 
these  marks  of  men  who  have  lived 
there,  and  that  they  have    taken 
means  to  prevent  their  being  erased 
to  make  room  for  others,  as  it  is  the 
customary  fate  of  names  writt-en  on 
school  desks,  famous  trees,  and  an- 
cient ruins  to  be. 

How  often  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Viscount  Palmerston  must  have 
run  up  and  down  this  steep  hill- 
side! Were  they  football  players  V 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  Prime 
Minister  distinguished  himself  in 
kicking  the  ball ;  but  we  all  know 
that  it  is  narrated  by  an  historian 
that  a  certain  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  considered  to  have  been 
highly  complimented  when  it  was 
fitatod  that  he  was  a  learned  prelate 
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and  an  excellent  player  at  football. 
Is  there  at  this  moment  among 
those  boys  intent  only  upon  the 
^roy  the  ball  goes  a  fatore  laoreate, 
a  Palmerston^  or  a  Peel  ?  What  are 
the  destinies  awaiting  iliem?  The 
disappointmentB  through  which  they 
will  have  to  struggle,  tiie  difficulties 
that  will  beset  tihem,  and  how  will 
they  all  die?  These  questions  al- 
ways intrude  themselyes  upon  my 
attention  when  I  look  from  the  hill 
at  Harrow  down  upon  the  play- 
ground, and  see  the  two  or  three 
hundred  happy  scholars,  and  hear 
their  laughter  and  cheers.  I  have 
known  many  people  who,  at  the 
sight  of  numbers  of  young  people, 
could  not  avoid  simAlar  specula- 
tions. 

They  Tanish  when  I  get  to  the 
playground  and  mingle  with  the 
players.  Who  could  look  at  their 
glowing  &06S,  radiant  with  good- 
humoored  excitement,  and  think  of 
difficnlties  they  would  not  surmount 
as  they  did  those  of  the  game,  or 
of  death,  with  such  unlimited  health 
and  strength,  youth,  and  manly 
beauty  around? 

The  Harrow  football  is  simpler 
than  that  of  Eton,  and  much  more 
BO  than  the  Bugby  gama  It  has 
not  half  the  dirersity  of  either. 
There  are  neither  scrummages  nor 
huUies,  What  are  called  the  golds 
at  the  other  schools  are  here  de- 
nominated'  Basea'  They  are  twelve 
feet  wide.  There  is  no  cross-bar, 
and  the  ball  may  be  kicked  to  any 
height,  so  that  it  is  clearly  within 
the  space  marked  out.  The  ground 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long 
and  one  hundred  yards  broad.  The 
games  begin  at  3*15,  and  continue 
till  3*45*  Only  bases  count,  and 
the  sides  obtaining  most  of  these 
win.  The  matehes  between  the 
Harrovians  and  past  members  of 
the  school  firom  the  universities  are 
great  contests. 

Before  the  game  begins  each  cap- 
tain places  one  of  his  best  men  at 
the  base ;  umpires  are  appointed  on 
each  side,  andi^th^  follow  the  game, 
and  have  to  see  that  every  player 
keeps  on  his  right  side,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  one  ficking  the  ball  who 
has  infiinged  the  rule  on  this  sub- 


ject The  game  begins  by  a  player 
kicking  the  ball  off  ficom  tiie  centre. 
I  have  seen  it  driven  with  the  aid  of 
the  wind  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
seventy-six  yards  between  that  point 
and  the  base.  All  is  running  and 
kicking  in  the  Harrow  game.  Shin- 
ning and  tripping  up  are  forbidden. 
When  the  ball  is  (hriven  out  at  the 
side  lines  it  is  promptly  kidced  in 
again.  When  kicked  into  the  air  it 
may  be  caught;  and  if  the  player 
cries  *  Three  yards!  all  the  others 
must  clear  away  from  him,  and 
allow  him  to  have  a  free  kick  at  it 
When  near  the  bases  this  is  very 
valuable ;  and  a  good  player  gene- 
rally makes  a  base  from  it  The 
effect  of  the  rule  is  to  keep  the  ball 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  ground. 
If  a  catch  is  made  so  near  to  an 
opponent's  base  that  the  player  who 
mi^es  it  can  jump  the  distance,  he 
is  allowed  to  do  so.  But  this  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence ;  and  the  game 
at  Harrow  is  only  to  be  won  by  a 
true  kick,  which  sends  the  ball  fly- 
ing between  the  posts. 

There  is  less  violence  and  less 
variety  in  this  than  in  either  of  the 
other  games;  but,  played  as  the 
Harrovians  play  it,  it  is  a  charming 
game  for  the  winter  montiis,  when 
cricket  is  out  of  the  question,  when 
rowing  has  not  the  charm  it  has  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  when,  in 
brief,  almost  all  other  English  open- 
air  pastimes  are  rendered  impossible 
by  our  climate. 

During  the  present  season  foot- 
ball has  again  become  popular.  It 
is  becoming  fomiliar  to  all  our  sub- 
urban oonmion  lands;  and  the  clubs 
that  make  use  of  these  have  formed 
an  association,  and  made  a  new  set 
of  rules  for  the  game,  which  are 
very  like  those  which  regulate  the 
play  at  Harrow;  but  under  every 
forai  in  which  it  is  played  the  game 
is  attractive.  It  is,  in  fiict,  a  tho- 
roughly English  pastime,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  proclivities  of 
our  race,  and  precisely  that  kind  of 
sport  which  will  best  counteract  the 
effect  of  our  sedentary  dedE  and 
office  work,  as  it  does  the  bookwork 
of  the  studente  at  the  universities 
and  schools. 

J.  D.  a 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE  DE  LA  POLES  OP  HULL. 

GIVE  a  complete  history  of  the  De  la  Poles  woidd 
require  more  than  one  bulky  volume.  Coming 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  the  family  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  firm  root  in  our  country,  to 
shake  off  its  Norman  prejudices,  and  to  become 
thoroughly  English.  Under  the  early  Plantage- 
nets  it  had  sturdy  branches  in  Middlesex,  Oxford, 
and  Devon ;  and  some  of  its  members,  going  with 
Edward  I.  into  Wales,  fought  so  well  that  they 
received  a  large  grant  of  land  in  Montgomery  by 
way  of  recomj^ense.  But  it  was  not  by  fighting 
alone  that  they  became  rich  and  famous,  or  won 
honour  for  their  country.  In  1297 — a  year  before 
Edward's  accession  to  the  throne — ^we  find  it  re- 
corded that  William  de  la  Pole,  and  some  other 
merchants  of  Totnes,  received  a  sum  of  1 2I.  gs,  skd* 
for  cloths  sold  by  them  to  the  Crown  at  the  Mr  of 
Si  Giles,  at  Winchester;  and  later  in  the  same 
year  it  appears  that  the  wools  of  one  William  de 
la  Pole,  a  merchant  of  Rouen,  were  detained  at 
Ipswich  to  prevent  their  being  taken  to  Flanders; 
w^hile  in  1272  we  have  reference  to  a  Nicholas  de 
la  Pole,  as  one  of  the  authorized  collectors  and 
receivers  of  the  goods  of  the  Flemish  merchants 
in  England.  Whatever  his  relation  to  this  Nicholas,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubt^  that  William,  the  merchant  of  Rouen,  was  also  the  merchant  of 
Totnes,  belonging  to  both  places,  because  he  travelled  from  one  to  the 
other,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  great  dealers  of  his  day,  buying  and  sell- 
ing goods.  Tliis  same  man,  also,  we  may  with  safety  assume  to  have  been 
the  William  de  la  Pole  who  settled,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  newly- 
founded  town  of  Ravensrod,'  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Yorkshira 

Ravensrod  has  a  curious  history.  Originally  an  island,  formed  by  the 
gradual  heaping-up  of  sand  and  stones,  and  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  more  than  a  mile  of  sea,  it  was  for  a  long  time  used  only  by  the 
fishermen  of  those  parts  for  drying  their  nets.  By  degrees,  however,  a 
narrow  shingly  road,  the  breadth  of  a  bow-shot;  was  cast  up  through  the 
joint  action  of  the  sea  on  tlie  east  and  the  Humber  on  the  western  side; 
and  as  soon  as  this  road  was  completed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  especially  of  Ravenser,  an  ancient  port  and  manor  on  the  Himi- 
ber,  determined  to  make  use  of  it.  In  this  way  was  founded  tlie  town  of 
Odd,  called  Odd  juxta  Ravenser,  aifd  after  awhile,  Ravenser-odd,  or  Ravens- 
rod. Its  convenience  as  a  landing-place,  and,  at  first,  its  freedom  from 
civic  interference,  soon  made  it  an  important  mart.  In  1276,  the  people  of 
Grimsby,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  great 
damage  it  was  doing  to  their  trade,  their  loss  in  a  year  being  more  tiian 
100^.  Of  this  complaint  no  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Crown.  But  the  people  of  Ravensrod  used  it  in  an  unlooked-for  way. 
With\mseemly  zeal  they  made  it  a  practice— so,  at  least,  said  their  enemies 
— to  go  out  in  boats,  intercept  the  trading  ships  and  fishing-smacks,  and 
urge  them  to  stop  at  Ravensrod,  asserting,  for  instance,  that  while  trade 
was  there  so  brisk,  that  40s.  could  easily  be  obtained  for  a  last  of  herrings, 
fb^  people  of  Grimsby  would  not  be  able  to  pay  them  half  as  mndi. 
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This  persecnilon  of  the  Grimsby- 
men,  however^  did  not  last  long,  if 
indeed  it  was  every  really  practised. 
In  1 361  a  great  flood  came  and  com- 
pelled all  the  inhabitants  to  lake 
Tefdge  in  the  neighbonring  villages. 
Spnm  Head  lighthouse  now  marks 
the  site  of  Ravensrod,  while  of 
Bavenser  there  remains  no  trace  at 
alL 

At  least  fifty  years   before  the 
time  of  the  flood,  William  de  la 
Pole   had    done    with  Bavennod. 
Having  lived  and  prospered  in  it 
for  a  little  while,  he  died  in  or  be- 
fore 1 31 1,  leaving  a  widow,  Elena, 
who  soon  married  again — ^her  second 
hnsband  being  John  Bottenherring, 
a  famous  merchant  of  Hull  —  and 
three  sons,  Bichard,  William,  and 
Thomas^    who    carried    on   .their 
other's  work  with  notable  success. 
Of  the  youngest  of  these  three  we 
know. very  little  indeed,  and  about 
the  private  history  of  the  other  two 
we  also  have  but  scaniy  iaformation. 
But  their  public  Hfe  and  work  are 
very  clearly  decipherable  &om  the 
scattered  records  of  the  time.    As 
far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  they 
were  the  greatest  men  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  if  not  the  first  of  a 
long  and  noble   line  of  merchant 
princds,  at  any  rate  the  first  whose 
history  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
whose  deeds  are   known  to  have 
been     rewarded    with   the   public 
approval  of  their  country. 

Bicbard  was  bom  somewhere 
near  the  year  1380,  William  a  few 
years  later.  They  learnt  to  be 
adventurous  of  life  and  money 
amid  the  stirring  incidents  of 
Edward  I.'s  reign,  often,  doubtless, 
crossing  with  tiieir  &ther,  in  the 
largest  and  swiftest  of  his  ships,  to 
the  coast  towns  of  Flanders  and 
France,  there  to  meet  the  richest 
merchants  in  the  world,  and  tr^t 
with  them  for  the  selling  of  English 
wool  and  leather,  and  the  taking 
in  exchange  of  foreign  wine  and 
timber.  Those  short  journeys  were 
fall  of  peril.  At  any  moment  there 
was  the  risk  of  being  met  unawares  by 
French  or  Scottish  pirates,  and  then 
--nnless  they  were  strong  enough 
to  defeat  their  assailants,  or  fleet 
enough  to  be  saved  by  flight— they 
could  expect  no  pleasanter  fate  than 
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that  their  goods  should  bo  seized, 
the  common  sailors  left  hanging  to 
the  mast-head,  and  the  masters  only 
kept  alive  on  account  of  the  money 
that  would  be  paid  for  their  release. 
These  things  were  bad  enough 
imder  the  vigorous  rule  of  Edward  I. 
They  were  much  worse  during  the 
disastrous  period  of  Edward  IL's 
misgovenmient  And  it  was,  doubtr 
less,  for  greater  security  that  the 
brothers  De  la  Pole,  soon  after  their 
father's  death,  removed  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  to  the  fortified  and 
rapidly  growing  town  of  Hull. 
They  could  not  have  settled  in  a 
better  place. 

In  the  history  of  Hull,  originally 
called   Wyke-upon-Hull,  are   well 
illustrated   the   growth   and   cha- 
racter of  an  English    commercial 
town    during    the    middle    ages. 
Owned  by  the  monks  of  Meaux,  who 
themselves    made   shrewd   trades- 
men, and  who  knew  well  how  to 
encourage  trade  in  others,  it  had 
been  a  thriving  mart  since   1198, 
and  doubtless  fiom  a  much  earlier 
date.    The  Exchequer  Bolls  of  the 
thirteenth  century    show  that  its 
exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  wool, 
rough    sheepskins,    and   prepared 
leather,  were  in  some  years  half  as 
great  as  those    of   London.     All 
through  that  time  it  was  a  &vourite 
resort  of  the  great  wool  merchants, 
about  one-third  of  them  being  foreign- 
ers, especially  Flemings  and  Floren- 
tines. Perhaps  it  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  these  Italian  merchants,  great 
money-lenders,  and  therefore  men 
very  useful  to  the  king,  that  Edward  I. 
took  it  under  his  especial  protec- 
tion.   Bo  that  as  it  may,  Edward 
bought  it  of  the  monks  of  Meaux  in 
1293,  and  conferred  on  it  a  civic 
charter  in  1396.    Henceforth,  with 
the  new  name  of  Kingston-upon- 
HuU,  it  prospered  more  than  ever. 
With  Jolm  Bottenherring,  stepfather 
of  the  brothers  Be  la  Pole,  for  its 
most  influential  citizen,  it  received 
each  year  some  finesh  benefit  either 
from  the  Grown  or  from  the  enter- 
prise of  private  individuals.     The 
nave  and  chancel  of  the  noble  church 
of  Holy  Trinity  had  been  set  up  in 
1270,  and  its   splendid  tower  waa 
now  in  course  of  erection,  to  be 
completed  in  1 3 1 2.    The  Augustine 
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monastery  was  on  tlio  ripfht,  at 
the  meeting  of  Mimk-gato  and 
Market-place,  and  not  ftir  from  the 
junction  of  the  llnll  witli  the  llura- 
lx)r;  the  Carmelite  Friary  was  to 
the  left,  near  the  modem  AVliito 
Friars-gate,  on  the  roarl  to  Beverley ; 
while  the  Oha]H}l  of  St.  Mary, 
near  the  top  of  Slarkot-place,  was 
already  built  or  building.  The 
wall,  now  for  the  most  part  replaced 
by  the  western  docks  and  l>asins, 
had  been  begim,  and  the  harlK)ur 
was  finished,  in  1299.  In  1300  a 
mint  was  put  up  by  royal  ordinance, 
and  in  1 3 16  was  established  a  ferry 
for  conveying  passengers,  cattle, 
and  goods  across  tlio  Huml^r  to 
Barton,  a  more  ancient  town  than 
Hull,  and  now  rapidly  increasing  in 
imj)ortanco. 

Under  this  year,   13 16,  we  first 
hear  of  the  Do  la  Poles  as  li>ing  in 
Hull,  although  it  is  probable  they 
had  come  tliither  five  or  six  years 
before.      It  was  a  year    of   such 
famine    that  wheat    rose  in  price 
from  6s.  8^/.  to  40s.  a  quarter,  and 
salt  was    sold    at  the  same  rate. 
Kichard  de  la  Pole,  therefore,  serv- 
ing both  himself  and  his  neighbours, 
obtained  a  safe-conduct   from  the 
king,    empowering    him    to    visit 
foreign  parts  and  bring  home  com 
and    other    things,  security  being 
given  that  he  would  not  sell  them 
to  the  Scots.    How  ho  fared  in  the 
business  we  are  not  told ;  but  from 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  steadily 
gained  influence  at  court.     In  1320 
he  was  made  imder-butler  to  the 
port  of  Hull,  his  duty  being  to  aid 
the  king's  chief  butler  in  making 
Buitable   provision    for   the   royal 
household.     In  1322  he  obtained, 
jointly  with  another,  the  more  im- 
portant  office  of  collector  of  customs 
for  the  town ;  and  the  appointment 
was  renewed  in  1325,  and  again  in 
1337.    In  April  of  the  latter  year, 
two  months  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  III.,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of 
chief  butler  to  the  king.    From  this 
time  he  can  have  lived  little  at  his 
house  in  Hull  Street     He  travelled 
with  the  court,  which  for  some  time 
was  moving  about  between  York 
and  Lincoln;    but  he  was  still  a 
merchant  by  profession,  the  business 


being    managed    by    his    younger 
brother  AVilUam.    In  July  of  this 
same  year,  1327,  we  find  William 
lending  to    the   king  4000/.  with 
which  to  fit  out  his  first  expedition 
against  the    Scots;    and  this  was 
followed  by  a  loan   of    aooo/.  in 
August,  and  another  of  1200/.  in 
Deceml)or,  made  in  the  names  of 
both  brothers.    These  debts,  heavy 
even  for  a  king  to  incur,  were  to  be 
liquidated  out  of  the  duties  on  wools, 
woolfels,  and  leather,  collected  in 
Hull ;  and   in  the   meanwhile,  as 
security,  William  de  la  Pole  was  to 
have  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
royal  seal    known    as  the  cocket 
Under  every  subsequent  year  we 
find  references  to  similar  transac- 
tions.   In  the  summer  of  1325,  for 
instance,  the  brothers  engaged  to 
pay  20/.  a  day  for  the  expenses  of 
the  royal  household,  besides  supply- 
ing as  much  wine  as  was  n^ed, 
and  received  authority  to  pay  them- 
selves from  the  proceeds  of  the  cus- 
toms  of  London,    Ipswich,   Yar- 
mouth,  Boston,  Hull,    Haxtlepool, 
and  Newcastle.    It  became  the  rule 
for  royalty  to  pawn  its  credit  with 
such  wealthy  subjects  as  the  De  la 
Poles.      For    this,    however,   the 
young  king  was   not  reeponsibia 
'  Lady  Isabel  the  queen,  and  Sir 
Eoger  Mortimer,'  says  a  contempo- 
rary historian, '  assumed  unto  them- 
selves royal  power  over  many  of  the 
great  men  of  England  and  of  Wales, 
and  retained  the  treasures  of  the 
land  inj  their  own  hands,  and  kept 
the  king  wholly  in  subjection  to 
themselves;   so  much  so  that  Sir 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
made  chief  guardian  of  the  king  at 
the  beginning,  by  common  consent 
of  all  the  realm,  could  not  approach 
him  or   counsel  him.     Wherefore 
Sir  Henry  was  greatly  moved  against 
the  queen  and  Sir  Boger  Mortimer, 
with  a  view  of  redressing  this  evil, 
that  so  the  king  might  be  able  to 
live  upon  his  own,  without  making 
extortionate  levies  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  people.* 

The  De  la  Poles,  at  any  rate,  suf- 
fered no  impoverishment  from  the 
levies  of  the  Crown.  Doing  their 
business  honestly,  and  taking  no 
more  from  either  king  or  people 
than  was    tlieir  due,  as  we  havo 
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eyeiyreaaoii  to  beiieye^  they  vrete 
adyanciiig  eyaiy  year  in  veidth  and 
influence.  The  &Tonr  shown  to 
them  perforoe  by  King  Edward]while 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  wicked 
mother  and  her  more  wicked  loyer^ 
was  only  augmented  after  he  had 
taken  the  goyemment  upon  him- 
self At  the  close  of  1328,  Bichazd 
receiyed  from  him  a  Ghiistinas  pre- 
sent of  1000  marks,  in  consideration 
of  the  good  seryioes  done  by  him ; 
and  in  the  following  May  he  was 
made  ganger  of  all  the  wine  sold 
throughout  the  kingdom,  his  brother 
Willicun  being  apipointed  his  deputy. 
In  1330,  Edward  is  recorded  to  haye 
cancelled  another  appointment,  that 
of  yalet  of  the  king^  bedchamber — 
'  a  situation  idways  filled  by  gentle- 
men '  —  giyen  to  him  against  his 
will ;  but  there  were  special  reasons 
for  this,  and  as  next  year  William  is 
referred  to  as  the  king*s  'beloyed 
yalet  and  merchant/  we  need  not 
see  in  the  transaction  any  dis&your 
to  the  De  la  Poles.  There  is  eyery- 
thing  to  show  their  growing  im* 
portance. 

In  1331,  Bichard  seems  to  haye 
found  it  necessary  to  go  and  liye  in 
London,  there  to  attend  to  his  court 
duties.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
connection  with  commerce,  and  left 
the  whole  business  in  his  brother's 
lumds.  The  document  by  which 
their  partnership  of  twenty  years' 
standing  was  dissolyed,  is  ahnost 
worth  quoting  in  full.  It  is  dated 
July  I  i  th,  1 3  3 1.  In  it  they  first  of 
all  pardon  one  another  for  all  man- 
ner of  injuries  done,  said,  or  thought 
by  one  against  the  other,  from  the 
tune  of  their  coming  into  the  world 
down  to  the  writing  of  the  deed; 
then  they  release  one  another  from 
aU  contracts  and  mutual  duties  eyer 
existing  between  them,  saye  those 
arising  out  of  their  brotherhood, 
'  which  lasts  and  will  last  as  long  as 
God  permits;'  and  after  that  they 
proceed  to  parcel  out  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  told  the  yalue  of 
the  whole  property,  or  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  was  diyided.  It  is 
likely  that,  as  William  had  for  some 
years  had  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  the  business,  a 
large  proportion  fell  to  him.    The 


portian  allotted  to  Richard  amounted 
to  3874^.  17S.1  certainly  a  smaller 
sum,  eyen  when  account  is  taken  of 
the  relatiye  yalue  of  money,  than  we 
might  haye  looked  for,  considering 
the  largeness  of  some  of  the  trans- 
actions abeady  referred  to.  Of  this, 
645^.  was  reckoned  to  be  the  yalue 
of  his  house,  while  looZ.  was  set 
down  for  the  cattle  and  liye-stock  in 
his  farms,  30^  for  his  horses,  and  So?, 
for  his  sUyer  goods ;  making  a  total 
of  85 5^.  Besides  this,  he  was  to 
collect  some  outstanding  debts  to 
the  extent  of  148^.  3s.  8(2.;  3205?. 
was  to  be  paid  to  him  in  cash ;  and 
for  his  share  in  the  rents  and  pos- 
sessions held  jointly  by  the  two 
brothers  in  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  William  was  to  pay  him 
either  100  marks  a  year,  as  rent,  or 
3000  marks  once  for  alL 

Bichard  liyed  fourteen  years 
after  his  retirement  from  business. 
He  retained  his  butlership  until 
1338,  going  oyer  to  Ireland  m  1 3  34, 
there  to  deposit  certain  wines  of  the 
king's,  until  they  were  needed  for 
use.  In  1 335  he  was  made  a  justice 
in  oyre  for  Yorkshire,  and  in  1336 
we  read  that  he  receiyed  a  reward 
of  350  marks  'for  the  expensiye 
labours  he  had  maintained  in  ex- 
pediting certain  a£Eairs  of  the  king's.' 
He  IB  described  as  a  citizen  of  lin- 
den in  1339;  and  in  London  he 
died  on  the  last  day  of  July,  or  the 
first  day  of  August,  1 345,  leaying  to 
his  heirs,  besides  other  property, 
houses  in  Gracechurch  Street,  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  Gomhill,  and  assign- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
clergy  of  St.  Edmund's,  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  Si  Michael's, 'Gondii, 
for  distribution  to  the  poor.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  is  said  to  haye 
been  debtor  to  the  Grown  to  the 
extent  of  2576/.  i3s.,  a  third  of 
which  was  obtained  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Prussia,  being  an  out- 
standing debt  of  theirs  to  Bichard 
de  la  Pole,  and  the  remainder  was 
remitted  by  the  king  in  considera- 
tion of  his  long  and  &ithful  seryices 
to  ihe  state. 

In  the  meanwhile,  William  was 
rising  to  the  highest  honours  proper 
to  a  merchant  prince.  In  the 
autumn  of  1333,  as  King  Edward 
was  proceeding  northwards  to  begin 
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liis  Scottish  wars  in  cftrnost,  *ho 
himself,'  as  we  road  in  a  imuiuscript 
history  of  Hull,  *  with  S(j\cml  of  his 
nobles    and    attendants     followiiipj 
after,  came  to  this  town  to  talce  a 
yit'W  and  ])rosi)eet  thereof,  and  both 
he  and  they  were  most  .splendiilly 
and  nobly  entertained  by  AVilliam 
de  la  Pole/   In  token  of  his  liking  for 
the  town  and  its  citizens,  he  trans- 
ferred the  local  government  from  the 
hands  of  a  bailiff  to  those  of  a  mayor, 
nominating  William  de  la  Pole  as  the 
first  to  fill  the  post.    For  eight  years 
from  this  time  the  great  merchant 
was  repeatedly  employed!  on  duties, 
half  commercial  and  half  political. 
In  April,   1333,  he  spent,  on  the 
king's  account,  40/.  in  fitting  out 
the   good  sliip  *  Trinity   of  Hull,' 
with  men  and  munition,  for  going 
to  fight  against  the  Scots.    In  June, 
he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
reprove  the    Earl  of  Flanders  on 
account  of  the    aid  given  to  the 
Scots  by  his  mariners ;  and  in  May, 
1335,  he  was  sent  again  on  a  Uke 
errand.      In  this  year,  moreover, 
besides  being  chosen  mayor,  ho  was 
appointed  improvisor  of  all  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  from  Hull  as  far  down 
as  Lynn.    In  July,  we  notice  that 
he  received  from  King  Edward  an 
acknowledgment  for  330?.  spent  in 
buying  sixty  hogsheads  of  wine  and 
six  hundred  quarters  of  salt ;  and  in 
November,  for  services  described  in 
the  king's  warrant    as  'agreeable 
and  useful  to  us,  in  happily  exi)edit- 
ing  certain  affairs  that  specially  con- 
cern us,  yet  not  without  undergoing 
great   and    extensive   labours,'  he 
received  a  gift  of  500  marks.    In 
the  following  May  another  present 
was  made  to  him  of  half  that  value, 
and  in  August,  we  learn  that  he 
fitted  out   and    sent  to    Gascony, 
Flanders,  and  other  parts,  two  of  his 
ships,  the  '  Bloom,'  and  the  '  Saint 
lA&Tj/  'on  the  king's  business  as 
well  as  his  own,'  for  which  letters  of 
safe  conduct  were  issued.     In  the 
same  month  ho  received  the  king's 
acknowledgment  for  a  debt  of  302  7/. ; 
and   in  the  following  November  a 
pardon  was  made  out  in  his  foyoor, 
releasing  him  from  penalty  for  not 
having  already  taken  arms  against 
the  Scots^  according  to  the  king's 


]>roclamatiou,    and    excusing    him 
from    service    for    the  next   three 
yeai-s.      In    this    year's  campaign, 
however,  the    most   peaceftil  man 
miirht  have  joinetl  with  impunity. 
*  At  that  time,'  Siiys  the  chronicler, 
'  the  king  made  another  expe<iition 
into  Scotland,  because  the  people 
there  would    keep   no  peace,  but 
would  always  be  at  war.    And  so 
the  king  passed  through  the  land ; 
but  the  Scots  always  took  to  flight, 
so  that  no  encounter  could   then 
take  place.     Wherefore  tho   king 
was  very  angry,  and  all  his  people 
retumal  into  England.' 

But  Edward  was  not  on  this  ac- 
coimt  less  earnest  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  war.    In  January,   1337, 
he  commissioned  William  do  la  Pole 
to  build  a  stout  galley,  for  which 
forty  picked  oak-trees  were  to  be 
sent  to  him  from  a  priory  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  in  May,  the  mer- 
chant was  sent  to  scour  the  counties 
of  York  and  Lincoln,  in  search  of 
fit  sailors  to  man  the  same.      AH 
over  England,  throughout  this  year, 
people   were    busy    building    new 
ships,  and    repairing  old  ones,  in 
readiness  for  a  work  only  half  talked 
about  as  yet.      This  was  the  at- 
tempted subjugation  of  Franco  to 
the  crown  of  England,  an  enterprise 
which  modem  students  of  history 
are  learning  to  see  in  its  true  light, 
but  which  no  Englishman  living  at 
the  time  could  be  expected  to  re- 
gard with  anytliing  but  fiiTOur. 

William  de  la  Pole,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  tardy  in  supporting  the 
scheme.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
1338,  ^by  which  time  the  arrange- 
ment were  tolerably  complete,  we 
find  a  special  duty  assigned  to  him. 
He  was  empowered  to  arrtst  and 
cause  to  be  arrested  in  Hull  and 
elsewhere  as  many  ships  as  he 
thought  needful  for  the  carriage  of 
com,  cloth,  and  other  articles,  which 
it  was  to  be  his  business  to  purchase 
and  provide  for  the  king's  use,  and 
to  convey  them  to  Aquitaine,  '  for 
the  maintenance  of  tho  king^s  faith- 
ful people  there ;'  in  other  words,  he 
was  to  undertake  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  the  army  to  be  taken  to 
France^  and  augmented  there  by 
Edward.  It  was  doubtless  in  aid  of 
Hm  work  that  he  was]  soon  afttf 
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aathorized  to  use  oertain  honses  in 
King  Street^  York;  and,  in  rewaid 
for  his  doing  of  it,  as  well  as  in  pay- 
ment for  some  money  which  he  had 
lent,  that  an  important  grant  of  land 
was  made  to  him  in  the  following 
November.  Some  time  before  this 
he  had  quitted  England  in  porsn- 
ance  of  his  conunission.  On  tne  4th 
of  August  he  was  appointed  mayor 
of  the  staple  at  Antwerp,  King  Ed- 
ward having  gone  thither  a  fortiiight 
before;  and  in  Antwerp  and  its 
neighbourhood  he  lived  in  state  for 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  During 
most  of  this  time  he  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  Grown.  For  the  period  W 
tween  the  1 6th  of  August,  1338,  and 
the  1 6th  of  November,  1339,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  forty-seven  days, 
during  which  he  was  absent  on  pri- 
vate business,  he  received  a  samry 
of  8s.  a  day  from  the  Exchequer, 
while  for  the  whole  time  were  paid 
4s.  a  day  for  one  knight,  and  2«.  a 
day  each  for  thirty-four  men-at-arms 
in  attendance  upon  him. 

These  eighteen  months  form  the 
most  memorable  portion  of  his  life. 
In  'February  and  March,  1339,  we 
find  him  employed,  with  some  other 
commissioners,  in  strange  and  deli- 
cate business.  He  had  to  treat  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  for  the 
repayment  of  50,000  golden  florins, 
which,  with  other  moneys,  had  been 
lent  to  the  king,  and  for  which  '  the 
hereditarTiand  most  beautiful  crown 
of  our  lord  the  king  and  the  reabn 
of  England/  had  been  pledged; 
which  means,  doubtless,  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  money  himself.  In  a 
hundred  other  ways,  as  it  seems,  he 
was  at  this  time  serving  his  king, 
and  Edward's  appreciation  of  the 
service  is  shown  in  five  notable 
documents,  all  issued  from  Antwerp, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  in  this  same 
year.  In  one,  he  and  his  brother 
^chard  are  released  from  all  annual 
payment  on  account  of  the  manor  of 
Myton-upon-Hull,  granted  to  them 
aome  years  before,  at  a  rental  of 
io2.  3«.  a  year;  and  in  another,  he 
and  his  other  brother  John,  on  ac- 
count of  tlieir  liberal  dealing  to- 
wards the  state,  are  freed  from  all 
actions  or  demands  of  any  sort  that 
jnay  be  brought  against  them; 
-whence  it  appears  that  his  yoimgor 


brother,  at  any  rate,  was  with  him 
at  this  time.  The  third  document 
is  very  curious  indeed,  giving  us 
one  of  the  very  few  glimpses  that 
we  can  get  of  our  merchant's  private 
life,  and  serving  to  show  him  a  man 
of  rare  and  &r-seeing  kindness  in 
his  domestic  relations.  '  In  consider- 
ation,' it  is  written,  in  the  king's 
name,  '  of  the  great  and  reasonable 
supply  which  our  beloved  merchant, 
William  de  la  Pole,  has  often  made 
to  us,  and  especially  affcer  our  late 
passage  over  the  sea,  and  also  of  the 

Eraiseworthy  attendance  bestowed 
y  him  upon  us,  we,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  same  William,  grant 
and  giye  license,  for  ourself  and  our 
heirs,  to  Eatherine,  wife  of  the  same 
WHluun,  that  she,  after  his  death, 
may  many  whomsoever  she  wishes, 
so  long  as  he  be  one  of  the  king's 
sublets,  without  let  or  hindrance.' 
It  IS  not  every  day  that  we  find  a 
husband  filled  with  such  unselfish 
love  for  his  wife  that  he  makes 
earnest  request  that  she  may  have 
feusilitieB  for  contracting  a  second 
marriage,  in  case  of  his  early  death. 
It  is  less  strange  that  Williiun  de  la 
Pole  should  have  made  provision 
for  the  suitable  settlement  of  his 
daughters.  That  the  children,  how- 
ever, of  a  merchant,  and,  as  the 
pluBse  goes,  an  altogether  self-made 
man,  [£ould  have  a  king,  and  as 
proud  a  king  as  Edward  III.,  for 
their  ward,  is  as  strange  as  anything 
else.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  fourth 
of  the  documents  issued  on  this  1 5th 
of  May,  Edward  grants  to  his  Mend's 
eldest  daughter,  Eatherine, '  the  first 
suitable  marriage  of  some  jieir  male, 
whose  lands  and  tenements  did  not 
exceed  the  value  of  500/. ;'  a  very 
large  sum  in  those  days ;  to  Blanche, 
the  second,  the  next  chance  of  like 
value ;  and  to  Margaret,  the  youngest, 
the  one  after  that ;  with  a  proviso 
that,  'if  either  of  them  should  come 
to  marriageable  age  before  such 
marriages  fell  to  the  Crown,  and 
had  been  accepted  for  themselves,' 
1000  marks  should  be  paid  in  lieu 
to  each  of  the  immarried  ones. 

The  last  of  the  five  papers  refers 
to  William  de  la  Pole  hunself,  and 
shows  why  all  the  others  were  writ- 
ten. '  Considering  in  what  manner 
his  beloved  merchant,  William  de  la 
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Pole,  WM  worn  out  in  his  servioe^ 
and  fiitigaed  with  labotus  and  Tari* 
ons  troubleBy  and  therefore  wilhng 
to  have  regard  to  his  welfare  and 
repose/  the  king  released  him  from 
attendance  at  assizes,  juries,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  from  servioe  in  the 
capacity  of  mayor,  sheriff,  or  other 
agent  of  the  Grown,  against  his  will. 
It  was  also  jiramised  '  ^at  this  onr 
present  expedition  being  ended,  in 
which  we  have  perceived  the  service 
of  the  said  William  to  have  been  ex« 
ceedingly  advantageous  to  ns,  he  be 
not  against  his  will  sent  anywhere, 
on  tins  or  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
for  the  prosecution  of  onr  business, 
or  that  of  onr  heirs,  and  that  he  be 
not  burthened  with  any  office  or 
labours  to  be  undertaken  for  us; 
but  that  henceforth  he  may  tho- 
roughly enjoy  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him- 
self, without  molestation  or  any 
manner  [of  annoyance  being  offered 
to  him  in  any  way  by  us  or  our 
heirs  or  our  officers.' 

These  fikvonrs  were  great,  greater 
perhaps  than  any  merchant  earlier 
than  William  de  la  Pole  had  ever 
received;  but  they  were  certainly 
not  more  than  he  deserved.  On  the 
30th  of  June,  1339,  the  king  ac- 
knowledged his  debt  to  him  to  the 
extent  of  76,180/.,  in  addition,  as  it 
seems,  to  46,389?.  19s.  lo^d,  sup- 
plied in  instaSnents  during  this  and 
the  previous'  year.  This  was  an 
immense  sum,l  representing  not 
much  less  than  a  million  of  money, 
according  to  its  present  value; 
but  it  was  not  more  than  was 
needed.  King  Edward,  we  read 
in  the  manuscript  history  of  Hull 
already  cited,  'was  reduced  to  such 
a  strait  for  want  of  timely  suppUes 
of  money  out  of  England,  tliat  he 
was  forced  to  send  for  William  de  la 
Pole,  who  was  then  at  Antwerp^ 
managing  and  carrying  on  his  mer- 
chandize and  a&irs,  and  to  borrow 
many  thousand  pounds  of  gold  of 
him;  who  did  not  only  most  freely 
smpply  him  with  all  he  had  and 
could  borrow  and  prcwure,  but  also 
mortgaffed  his  own  real  estate  to 
sapp^  bis  farther  needs  and  neoe&* 
sitieB;  which  was  a  most  noble, 
worthy,  and  glorious  mark  of  his 
love^  fideliiyi  and  loyalty  to  his 


prince,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
generous  souL'  Edward  was  not 
ungratefril.  On  the  a  7th  of  Septem- 
ber he  issued  a  charter,  unique  in 
the  history  of  commerce.  Kings 
have  often  been  sorely  troubled  for 
want  of  money ;  but  in  no  other  in- 
stance, surely,  have  they  so  honestly 
and  graciously  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  the  greatness  of  their  need 
and  the  greatness  of  their  debt  to 
the  men  who  helped  them  through 
it.  *Know,'  it  is  written,  'that 
when  our  faithful  and  well-beloved 
subject,  William  de  la  Pole,  pre- 
sently after  our  coming  to  the  parts 
on  this  side  of  the  sea,  hearing  and 
understanding  that  our  affidrs,  for 
which  we  took  our  journey,  were  for 
want  of  money  very  dangerously  de- 
ferred, and  being  sensible  of  our 
wants,  came  in  person  unto  us,  and 
to  us  and  our  followers  hath  made 
and  procured  to  be  made,  such  a 
supply  of  money  that  by  lus  means 
our  honour  and  the  honour  of  our 
followers— thanks  be  to  God ! — hath 
been  preserved,  which  otherwise 
had  been  exposed  to  great  danger. 
And  afterwards  the  said  William^ 
continuing  our  supply  with  exceed- 
ing bounty,  hath  undertaken  the 
I)ayment  of  great  sums  for  us  to 
divers  persons,  for  which'  he  hatti 
engaged  himself  l^  bonds  and  obli- 
gations, and  if  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  intrusted  his  bounty  and  good- 
will thus,  not  only  unto  us  but  also 
unto  our  confederates  and  subjects 
with  us  in  Brabant,  we  could  not  by 
any  means  have  been  supplied,  but 
must  necessarily,  with  a  great  deal 
of  reproach,  have  ruined  our  journey 
and  designs.  And  by  his  means 
being  assisted  and  supplied,  we  got 
to  HaiDault,  near  tli^  marehes  of 
France,  but  could  go  no  farther,  our 
moneys  there  again  fiuling  us.  And 
when  it  was  held  for  certain  that 
our  journey  was  altogether  in  vain, 
and  our  affidrs  nttorly  ruined,  the 
said  William,  having  still  a  care  to 
relieve  our  extreme  necessity,  en- 
gaged himself  and  his  whole  estate, 
procured  for  us  a  great  sum  of 
mcmey,  and  delivered  us  again  oat 
of  exceeding  great  danger.' 

We  have  said  that  Edward  was 
not  ungratefdl  for  these  services.  In 
the  same  day  be  made  the  mefchant 
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both  a  knight  bannerei— '  nominally 
00,  not  leally,  becanBO  he  oonld  not 
do  that.  Sir  William  having  neyer 
done  any  great  thing  or  achieve- 
ment in  'War  to  have  the  banner  for 
the  same  floniishing  over  his  head, 
which  was  the  old  essential  way  of 
making  one'— and  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  and,  to  show  that 
these  honours  were  not  conferred, 
as  was  not  uncommon  with  Hie 
needy  soyereigns  of  the  middle  ages^ 
as  a  means  of  extortion,  he  excused 
him  from  jMyment  of  even  the  ordi- 
nary pataat  fees.  He  gave  him 
some  houses  in  Lombard  Street, 
London;  he  authorized  him  to  ro- 
oeive  all  the  issues  of  the  realm  and 
all  subsidies  granted  to  the  Grown, 
and  apply  them  in  relief  of  his  own 
claims  until  the  whole  were  paid 
off;  and  in  the  following  February 
he  sent  him  home  to  England  with 
all  show  of  fiivour.  But  it  was  cer- 
tainly not,  according  to  the  king's 
pledge,  'to  enjoy  ue  oomforis  of 
his  heme  without  molestation  or 
any  manner  of  annoyance.'  Li  lus 
new  capacity  of  Chicdf  Buon  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  was  expected,  along 
with  his  feilow-ojfficerB,  to  furnish  as 
much  more  money  as  was  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  tiie  war  in  France. 
He  had  mortgaged  all  his  own  pro- 
perty in  Edwiffd's  behalf,  but  he 
could  not  mortgage  the  strength  and 
honour  of  England.  To  the  king's 
repeated  requests  for  money,  'these 
fiuse  traitors,'  as  the  courtier-his- 
torian terms  Sir  William  de  la  Pole 
and  his  associates,  'sent  him  letters 
to  the  effioct  that  the  collection  of 
the  tenths  of  England,  which  had 
been  granted  to  him,  could  not  be 
made,  nor  oould  the  number  of  the 
sacks  of  wool  throughout  all  the 
realm  be  nised ;  and  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  act  more  rigorously 
tiirough  fear  [of  war,  and  lest  the 
people  might  choose  rather  to  rise 
agamst  them  than  give  them  any 
more;  also,  that  the  collection  of 
such  moneys  as  they  had  received 
did  not  suffice  for  the  wages  or  fiv 
the  fees  of  the  servants  and  officers 
of  the  king,  nor  yet  to  clear  off  tiie 
debts  which  he  himself  owed  for  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  to  tiie 
payment  of  which  they  had  been 
assigned  by  command  of  the  king 


himself.'  Thereat  Eing  Edward  was 
not  a  little  angry.  In  November  he 
came  over  to  fkigland,  and,  seizing 
the  offenders,  summarily  put  them 
under  arrest.  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  De- 
vizes, and  the  others  to  different 
similar  places  of  confinemenl  How 
they  were  treated,  or  how  long  they 
were  detained,  is  not  recorded ;  but 
the  Gircumstance  at  best  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  lawless- 
ness and  injustice  which  the  most 
chivalrous  of  kings  could  show  with 
impunity  towards  the  most  honest 
ana  honourable  of  his  subjects. 

For  manv  years  there  was  a 
marked  coldness  and  harshness  in 
Edward's  treatment  of  De  la  Pole. 
Many  of  the  fevours  conferred  upon 
him  were  withdrawn,  and  repay- 
ment of  the  money  lent  to  him  in 
his  time  of  sorest  need  was  tardily 
and  grudgingly  made.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  king  came  to  a  better 
mind.  Li  1346  we  find  him  restor- 
ing to  his  '-feithful  merchant'  cer- 
tain manors  of  his  that  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  royal  use,  and 
ig  restitution  for  tiie  wrongful 
tenure ;  and  under  the  year  1354  we 
meet  with  a  singular  document,  to 
the  effect  that  '  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole,  having,  in  the  fcdlest  posible 
manner,  remitted  and  quitted  claim  to 
the  king  for  all  the  debts  on  account 
of  moneys  lent  to  him,'  vras,  in  re- 
turn, pardoned  for  all  actions  and 
demands  [of  the  Grown  registered 
against  him,  as  well  as  'for  all 
felonies,  homicides,  robberies,  and 
the  like,  which  he  or  his  attorneys 
might  have  committed,  contrary  to 
the  peace  of  the  realm.'  Moreover, 
'  because  the  aforesaid  William  was 
said  to  be  impotentand  of  great  age, 
and  not  able  personally  to  labour  in 
prosecuting  and  defending  pleas,'  he 
was  allowed  to  appear,  whenever  it 
Vas  necessary  for  him  to  present 
himself,  by  attorney. 

At  this  time  he  was  about  seventy 
years  old,  and  certainly  he  had  done 
enough  to  miJce  him  wish  for  repose. 
For  some  years  past  he  seems  to 
have  been  living  quietiy,  though 
not  idly,  in  HulL  'Being  put  into 
so  great  a  capeci^  of  doing  good,' 
says  the  local  historian,  'he  did 
mightily   encourage   and  improve 
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this  towii,  by  many  new  chartoi*s, 
privileges,  immunities,  aurl  freedoms, 
that  ho  got  and  obtained  for  it.  Anci 
liaving  lived  in  these  great  lionours 
alK)ut  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  feared 
and  Moved  of  every  one,  and  having 
with  comfort  and  joy  seen  his  two 
sons  arising,  and  almost  even  risen, 
to  the  greatest  honours  in  England, 
ho  then  determined,  out  of  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  (rod  for  His  so 
many  and  great  favours  bestowed 
up<^n  him,  to  found,  build,  and  en- 
dow a  most  stately  monastery ;  but 
before  that  he  had  half  finished  tlie 
same,  he  died/    His  original  pur- 
pose, as  we  learn  from  his    son's 
statement,  had  been  to  found  a  hos- 
lutal,  and  with  this  intent  he  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  Edward  III. ; 
then  ho  resolved  to  make  it  a  house 
for  minoress  nuns  of  the  order  of  St 
Clare ;  but  this  determination  in  turn 
gave  place  to  another,  which  issued 
in  the  erection  of  the  Carthusian 
Priory,  still  in  part  existing  as  the 
Charterhouse.      The   work,  amply 
provided  for  in  his  will,  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  and  heir;  while 
outside  of  it  was  also  put  up  the 
building  known  as  the  liaison  Dieu, 
for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of 
thirteen  poor  old  men  and  thirteen 
poor  old  women. 

lie  died  at  Hull  on  tlie  22nd  of 
June,  1366.  His  widow  lived  on 
until  the  28th  of  January,  1382, 
without  making  use  of  her  license  to 
marry  agam.  Both  were  buried  in 
Trinity  Church,  Hull,  where  a 
monmnent,  adorned  with  their 
eftigies,  still  exists.  'He  is  barc- 
lieaded,  reclining  his  head  on  two 
cushions,  habited  as  a  merchant,  in 
an  outer  cloak  or  mantle,  buttoned 
close  at  the  neck,  with  a  stanthng 
cape,  and  buttons  down  to  the  sides. 
His  coat  has  six  buttons  on  the 
breast,  and  the  sleeves  are  buttoned 
and  reach  to  his  wrists.  At  Ym 
breast  hang^  a  dagger  or  whittle. 
At  his  feet  is  a  lion.  She  seems  to 
wear  the  mitred  head-dress,  falling 
down  in  plaits  at  the  side  of  her 
face;  her  close  gown  buttonetl  on 


the  waifit,'and  also  the  slooves,  which 
reach  to  the  wrists.  Under  this  is 
a  petticoat,  and  over  it  falls  a  kind 
of  veil.  In  her  hands  she  holds  a 
heart.  Her  head  rests  on  two 
cushions,  supported  by  angels.  At 
her  feet  is  a  dog.* 

We  have  thus  told  all  that  is  most 
interesting  in  the  stray  records  that 
have  come  down  to  us  bearing  on 
the  ^life  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole, 
the  first  of  our  great  merchant 
princes.  More  famous,  but  less 
fiuneworthy,  were  some  of  his  de- 
scendants. His  eldest  son,  Michael, 
contemporary  with  Chaucer,  began 
life  as  a  courtier,  and  lx}camo  an 
especial  favourite  with  Richard  II., 
who  made  him  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land in  1383,  and  Earl  of  Suffolk  in 
1 384.  Justly  impeached  before  tho 
Commons,  however,  for  his  evil 
deeds,  ho  was  in  1385  deprived  of 
office,  rank,  and  property,  and  forced 
to  flee  for  safety  into  France,  whero 
he  died  in  1 391.  To  his  son  Michael, 
a  year  or  two  before  the  deposition 
of  Richard,  were  restored  the  peerage 
and  the  possessions  of  liis  &ther,  and 
he  held  his  honours  ^vith  dignity 
until  his  death  in  141 5.  His  son, 
also  named  Michael,  Earl  of  Suffolk 
for  a  month,  was  slain  at  Agincourt, 
in  the  same  year,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  younger  son,  William,  who, 
from  being  fourth  Earl,  became  the 
first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  conducted 
the  siege  of  Orleans  against  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  became  the  favourite  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  vii-tually 
king  of  England,  to  be  hunted  down 
as  a  traitor  and  beheaded  in  1450. 
John,  his  son,  was  reinstated  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  gave  him  his  sister 
in  marriage,  and  died  peacefully  in 
1491.  His  son  and  successor,  Ed- 
mund, however,  was  beheaded  by 
Henry  VII.  in  1 5 1 3,  for  treasonable 
coveting  of  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and  Anne,  his  only  child,  with  whom 
ended  the  direct  line  of  succession 
from  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  mer- 
chant of  Hull,  became  a  nun. 

H.  R.  F.  B. 
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SOME  years  ago  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
the  pamter  of  the  great  fresco 
of  the  School  of  L^islators  in  the 
Hall  of  Lincolii's  Inn,  offered  the 
directors  of  the  North -Western 
Bailway  to  paint  with  frescoes  the 
large  hall  (then  api)roaching  com- 
pletion) of  the  terminus  at  Enston 
Sqtiare,  if  the  directors  would  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  scaffolding  and 
colours.  Mr.  Watts  is  an  artist  of 
acknowledged  ability,  admired  and 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-painters,  as 
well  as  by  the  public*- though  not  a 
royal  academician.  His  time  is  pre- 
cious to  him ;  but  in  his  love  of  his 
art,  and  Ids  desire  to  do  what  he 
might  to  assist  in  working  out  what 
he  belieyes  to  be  its  high  purpose, 
he  was  ready  to  give  up  without 
remuneration  the  years  it  might  be 
necessary  to  derote  to  the  under- 
taking. The  reader  knows  well  the 
Euston  Terminus:  it  is  needlass 
to  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Watts's 
offer  was  not  accepted.  He  was 
thanked,  of  course;  but  it  was 
whispered  to  him  that  '  in  the  state 
of  railway  property  the  directors  did 
not  consider  theniselyes  justified  in 
going  even  to  the  expense  which 
would  be  required  merely  for  the 
scaffolding  and  the  colours.'  And 
'the  architect,'  as  Mr.  Watts  said  in 
relating  the  drcumstanoe  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  Commission — 'the 
architect  expressed  great  alarm 
about  it;'  though  why  he  should 
be  alarmed  one  does  not  readily 

Perhaps  the  directors  were  in  the 
right;  apart  even  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  railway 
proi)erty— a  consideration  to  which, 
when  so  minded,  they  give  very 
little  heed,  but  which  furnishes  a 
ready  answer  to  an  inconvenient 
projector.  Perhaps  they  were  in 
the  right  even  on  sesthetio  con- 
siderations. At  any  rate,  they  have 
tbe  support  of  a  great  authority  in 
matters  of  art  Mr.  Ruskin  de- 
nounces with  all  his  might — and  he 
is  mighty  in  denunciation — every 
kind  of  artistic  decoration  at  a  raii- 
wagr  station.  You  don't  go  to  a 
railway  station,  he   says,  to   stay 


there  and  admire  either  the  build- 
ing or  its  ornaments.  What  you 
want  is  to  get  away  from  it  as  soon 
as  you  can.  And  that,  as  you  see 
the  moment  the  proposition  is 
stated,  is  a  mental  condition  not  at 
all  compatible  with  the  patient, 
loving  study  of  a  work  of  art 

They  think  of  these  things  dif- 
ferently, however,  in  Prance— and  in 
Germany.  In  France  they  have 
gone  some  way  in  rendering  railway 
stations  ornamental.  In  Germany 
they  have  actually  done  what  Mr. 
Watts  proposed,  and  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  which  made  the  North- 
western directors  shudder,  and 
alarmed  their  architect. 

We  are  about  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  first  of  two  somewhat 
remarkable  examples  of  Grerman  art 
which  have  been  lately  painted  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Munich  Rail- 
way Station.  They  are  executod  in 
water-glass,  and  are  of  large  size. 
But,  after  a  frequent  German 
fiishion,  they  are  placed  at  a  great 
height,  and  are  booly  h'ghted.  Tl^ 
colouring,  moreover,  is  said  not  to 
be  satisfactory — of  what  German 
fresco  is  the  colour  satisfactory? — 
and  the  hall  is  not  the  waiting- 
room:  so  that  altogether  the  im- 
pression they  produce  on  raUway 
passengers  appears  not  to  be  very 
powerful.  One  may  fJEurly  doubt 
whether,  if  ever  so  well  seen,  their 

Surpose  would  be  very  clearly  un- 
erstood  in  the  passing  glance  they 
are  likely  to  receive  from  the  pas- 
senger hurrying  to  or  from  his 
train,  unless,  indeed,  that  passenger 
were  a  philo60i)hic  German. 

To  every  nation  its  own  forms  of 
art,  as  well  as  literatura  The  Eng- 
lishman must  have  realities:  the 
German  prefers  abstractions.  The 
English  painter  tries  to  imitate  as 
clearly  as  he  can  something  he  has 
seen  in  the  outer  world.  The  Ger- 
man painter—at  least,  of '  high  art ' 
— seeks  to  represent  the  Idea  which, 
like  the  metaphysician,  he  has 
evolved  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness: or,  rather,  so  it  has  been. 
The  fathers  of  that  lofty  form  of 
German   art,   which   the   German 
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critics  Smcied  was  to  revolutionize 
the  art  of  Europe,  Schadow  and 
Schnorr,  Oyerbeck  and  Cornelius, 
and  their  associates  and  disciples, 
were  all  filled  with  a  Schlegelian 
notion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ab- 
stract and  ascetic  in  art,  the  beauty 
of  symbolism,  the  eyil  of  depend- 
ence on  the  external  world,  and  the 
necessity  for  imbuing  the  mind  with 
that  inner  spirituality  which  dis- 
tinguished the  early  Italian  and 
German  masters,  and  making  these 
masters  in  aU  things  their  guide 
and  model.  It  was  hailed  as  a  reve- 
lation in  aasthetics.  The  young 
painters  aU  adopted  the  new  creed. 
German  art  became,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, representative  rather  than 
imitative.  The  direct  study  of  na- 
ture was  forsworn:  the  Idea  was 
all  in  all.  But  that  phase  of  art 
has  pretty  well  passed  away.  The 
founders  of  the  school  have  lived  to 
witness  its  decline.  You  see  by 
such  pretty,  smooth,  tinted  inanities 
as  Miicke  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  that  the  saintly 
ascetic  school  still  has  its  devotees, 
and  is  patronized  in  high  places; 
but  it  is  no  longer  anywhere  looked 
up  to  as  the  typical  form  of  German 
art  Young  Germany  least  of  all 
recognizes  in  it  the  Art  of  the 
Future. 

Young  Germany  is  disx>osed  to 
look  for  that  in  a  more  sensational 
style;  but  hardly  trusts  to  itself 
in  the  matter.  It  turns  now  to 
France,  now  to  Belgium,  and  is 
evidently  expecting  that  between 
the  two  it  shall  at  least  learn  how 
to  move,  with  a  little  more  spxightli- 
ness,  and  then  it  hox)es  to  move  to 
good  purpose.  At  present  it  is  in  a 
tnuisition  state. 

But  there  is  a  modification  of  the 
former  sfyle  which  evidently  has  a 
str(»ig  hold  on  the  German  mind, 
and  S  not  the  Art  of  the  ^German) 
Future,  is  perhaps  the  typical  art  of 
the  Present.  Of  this  Eaulbach  is 
at  once  the  founder  and  the  living 
representative.  Eaulbach  was  the 
scholar  of  Cornelius.  He  is  not  so 
learned,  perhaps  not  so  great,  a 
pamter  aa  his  master;  but  he  baa 
stronger  muscles,  greater  vigour, 
more  self-reliance,  consequently 
more  originality,  and  a  spirit  of 


satire  which  he  employs  somewhat 
freely  in  his  pictures,  and  which 
makes  him  feilred  as  well  as  ad- 
mired. Kaulbach  has  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  numy  large  muial 
gictures ;  but,  like  his  predecessors, 
e  usually  contents  himself  with 
making  the  designs,  and  preparing 
t^e  cartoons,  leaving  the  actual 
painting  on  the  walls  to  his  pupils 
and  asfflstants.  By  this  means  a 
school  of  skilful  painters  is  formed, 
ready  to  undertal^  any  oommisBion, 
however  vast.  For  tihe  most  part 
they  are  mere  imitators,  clever 
copyists  of  tiie  master's  manner, 
nothing  mora  Now  and  then, 
however,  one  emerges  from  the 
crowd,  and  makes  good  his  claim 
to  be  something  better  than  his 
master's  assistant 

Such  an  one  is  the  painter  whose 
work  is  before  us.  Herr  Echter,the 
painter  of  the  railway  frescoes,  is 
the  pupil  of  Eaulbach,  and  has 
painted  on  several  of  his  huge  fres- 
coes; but  he  has  here  shown  that 
he  can  think  for  himself,  and  work 
after  a  manner  of  his  own. 

With  what  kind  of  subjects  Mr. 
Watts  would  have  covered  the  walla 
of  the  great  hall  of  the  Euston  Ter- 
minus he  has  not  stated.  We  may 
be  sure  it  would  not  have  been  witii 
such  as  Herr  Echter  has  painted  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Munich  Ter- 
minus. He  would  hardly  have 
symbolized  the  progress  of  dvilizar 
tion  by  allegories  of  the  railway 
and  the  electrio  telegraph.  Yet 
that  is  what  Herr  Echter  has  done, 
and  done  well.  He  has  so  iai  con- 
formed to  the  German  idea  as  to 
paint  an  allegory ;  but  it  is  an  alle- 
gory so  clear  and  simple  in  its  cha- 
racter that  the  most  matt6rH)f-&et 
Englishman  wUl  easily  comprehend 
it— at  least  if  supplied  with  a  dua 
He  has  not,  as  will  be  seen,  taken 
the  well-wom  symbols,  but  has 
worked  oat  a  new  and  poetic  oon<» 
ception. 

The  subject  in  the  cut  before  us 
is  the  Railway.  The  Power  w 
Steam  is  typified  by  a  man  of 
Titanic  strength  and  energy,  bound, 
however,  in  fetters  of  iron,  and  con- 
troUed  and  guided  with  the  U^^ 
touch  by  the  cahn  majestic  "^^'^ 
whom  he  carries  swiftly  forwardi 
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and  whose  bondsman  he  has  be- 
come. With  his  broad  wings  he 
cleaves  the  air  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  eagle.  Prom  his  month  he  puffii 
forth  steam  and  fire.  His  mighty 
limbs  proclaim  his  power,  and  their 
abrupt,  energetic,  angular  motion  is 
strangely  suggestive  of  the  action  of 
the  driving-rods  of  a  locomotive. 
As  he  rushes  irresistibly  onward 
the  barriers  and  frontier  boundaries 
which  separate  neighbouring  peoples 
are  split  asunder;  travellers'  pass- 
ports, gate  tickets,  the  permissions 
to  remove  of  the  burgher,  the  wan- 
derbuchs  of  the  journeyman  are 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  black 
eagle,  the  eagle  with  the  double 
head,  Bavaria's  royal  manual,  are 
alike  tumbled  in  the  dust  Despite 
king  and  kaiser,  as  the  railroad 
makes  its  way  every  one  shall  be 
&ee  to  trade  as  he  likes,  and  to  go 
whither  he  will.  The  overturned 
Philistine,  the  bewigged  and  spec- 
tacled pedant  with  the  long  queue, 
who  lies  prone  on  his  back  gazing 
at  the  fiery  portent  in  helpless  be- 
wilderment, is  the  embodunent  of 
the  old  bureaucratic  formulas,  the 
spirit  of  obstruction,  restriction  and 
red  tape,  his  papers  torn,  his  ink  all 
spilled,  his  career  ended.  The  slug- 
gish old-worldism  is  pointed  at  by 
the  obese  snail  in  the  left-hand 
comer,  who  is  getting  out  of  the 
way  as  fost  as  his  natiUQ  wUl  allow 
him. 

Civilization  is  personified  in  the 
noble  female  figure  holding  as  a 
sceptre  the  caduceus,  teeming  em- 
blem of  peace  and  commerce,  who 
is  borne  along  by  tiie  Genius  of 
Steam.  Conunerce,  Peace,  Civiliza- 
tion, the  allegory  seems  to  proclaim. 


are  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  rail- 
way, whilst  every  barrier  which  kee|)s 
neighbouring  x)opulation8  apart  is 
or  shall  be  burst  asunder  by  its  pro- 
gress. And  the  winged  genii  who 
float  before  and  behind  the  glorious 
woman  —  the  one  wielding  vigo- 
rously an  axe,  the  other,  a  sunny 
smiling  child,  carrying  carelessly  a 
oomuoopia,  from  which  fruit  and 
flowers  and  golden  coins  are  falling 
— show  that  if  destruction  precede, 
a  bounteous  and  eauablo  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  follows 
the  course  of  the  iron  car. 

We  have  briefly  told  what  seems 
to  us  the  purport  of  the  design. 
We  cannot  now  stay  to  examine  its 
merits.  That  the  design  is  very  far 
from  commonplace,  the  reader  will 
probably ;  agree  with  us.    That  it 

Eromises  more  than  the  railway  has 
itherto  accomplished  is  perhaps 
a  fault  in  the  allegory.  But  the 
painter,  like  the  poet,  is  in  his 
higher  moods  a  prophet.  Here  ho 
XX)ints  sternly  at  what  has  long  been 
a. heavy  clog  on  German  industry 
and  civilization,  and  it  says  some- 
thing for  his  courage  that  he  should 
have  ventured  thus  to  hold  up  to 
public  scorn  what  the  ruling  powers 
m  Bavaria  cherish  as  almost  sacred 
institutions. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to 
give  the  companion  composition, 
which  is  more  purely  poetic  in  cha- 
racter. This  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  a  few  additional  re- 
marks. Meanwhile  we  may  men- 
tion that  our  engravings  have  been 
carefully  reduced  firom  photographs 
made  from  the  original  cartoons, 
which  are  mnch  superior  to  £he 
frescoes — at  least  for  our  purpose. 
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THE    DUET. 

THE  light  wind  lifts  the  curtain  whito 
With  gentle  inotiou  from  the  wall. 
And  on  the  carpeting  within 
The  scattero<^l  rose-leaves  showering  fall. 

Two  sweet  young  faces  smiling  show. 

As  half  jkjido  the  muslin  blows ; 
One  fair  as  snowy  jessamine. 

The  other  bright  as  Jime's  red  rose. 

And  on  our  troublous  '  working- world ' 

Those  sunny  faces  seem  to  mo 
With  double  radiance  to  shine, 

Like  stars  upon  a  stormy  sea. 

A  charming  pair  for  artist-eye ! 

Nor  charming  pair  alone  in  name; 
The  jewels  the  rich  casket  grace, 

The  pictures  doubly  gild  the  frame. 

The  old  piano  open,  sounds, 

The  two  pure  voices  swelling  rise, 
'  Seconda,'  standing,  archly  smiles, 

*  La  Prima '  answers  with  her  eyes. 

• 

Their  burst  of  joyous  melody 

United,  through  the  chamber  rolls. 
Oh,  tell  not  them  that  there  are  those 

Who  have  not  music  in  their  souls! 

Ah !  dream,  sweet  girls,  that  world-old  dream ! 

*  Love  shall  be  lord  of  all,'  as  yet : 
Li  thy  blue  eyes  ho  shines,  fisiir  Blonde, 

In  thine  arch  glance  he  laughs.  Brunette. 

There  is  for  each  one  secret-spring. 
There  is  for  each  one  dear-loved  name ; 

Two  stories  differently  told, 
But  '  finis,'  maidens  fair — the  same ! 

A  time  shall  come  when  ye  who  sing, 

W^ith  joyous  notes  and  laughing  eyes. 
The  song  of  earth's  true  happiness. 

Shall  sing  to  other  sympauiies ; 

When  deeper  voices  than  your  own 
Shall  sound  for  each  the  name  of  '  Wife,' 

And  their  loved  master-hands  shall  strike 
The  sweetest,  purest  chords  of  life. 

A.  H.  B. 


LITTLE  GOLDEN-HAIR'S  STORY. 

•  npELL  me  a  story,  or  sing  me  a  song,' 

X     Said  the  curly-haired  child  on  my  knee ; 
'  It  must  not  be  short,  and  it  must  not  be  long/ 
Little  Golden-hair,  what  shall  it  be? 


"  Aad  QD  am  Ironbknu  *  varkidip-irorld 
Thooe  ittiiBj  ban  tB«B  to  m* 
With  double  rftdium  to  ifaiiWr 
lika  Btmr*  vpoB  t  fltormr  ■m." 
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Tell  me  a  story,  or  sing  me  a  song 

Of  a  princess,  who  dwelt  by  the  sea, 
And  what  the  waves  sung  to  her,  all  the  day  long. 

And  what  to  the  waves  answered  she.' 

The  waves,  in  cahn  weather,  came  trippingly,  trippingly, 

Ripplingly,  up  from  the  sea, — 
'  The  flowers  at  uiy  casement  are  blooming  and  dying. 
The  smile  on  thy  mouth,  it  has  ended  in  sighing. 

As  ^ou  sittast  alone  by  the  sea ; 
But  the  mast  is  of  gold,  and  the  ship  is  of  pearl, 
And  its  sails  take  the  light,  like  this  long  amber  curl 

That  droops  from  thy  neck  to  thy  knee.' 

Cheer  up,  pretty  princess!  the  white  sails  are  flying, 
At  the  ends  of  the  world,  they  are  shining  and  flying. 

That  bear  a  fond  suitor  to  thee ! 
And  ^e  listens  in  fear,  'twixt  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

Half-pleased  and  half-})ensive  is  she. 
And  she  tosses  her  head,  just  as  if  she  had  said, 

'  He  may  tarry  for  ever,  for  me  I' 

But  the  waves,  in  rough  weather,  came  roaringly,  roaringly, 

Fouringly,  up  from  the  sea. 
And  the  land-echoes  moan, '  Wilt  thou  go  all  alone. 

To  be  tossed  on  the  storm-driven  sea? 
Leaving  &ther,  and  mother,  and  sister,  and  brother. 

For  a  stranger  thou  never  didst  see  ?' 

And  loud  winds  arise,  as  she  weepingly  cries, 

*  He  may  come, — but  he'll  never  have  me  I 
The  waters  are  cold — not  for  silver  and  gold 

Would  I  trust  to  the  treacherous  sea, — 
O  say,  only  say,  you  won't  take  me  away. 

Ye  wild-flowing  waves  of  the  sea !' 

'  Ah,  what  a  sad  song !'  little  Grolden-hair  said ; 
'  But  finish  the  story,  I  pray ; 
The  prince  he  is  coming  quite  soon,  I'm  afraid. 
And  tiien  will  he  take  her  away?' 

'  Nay,  now,  little  Golden-hair,  how  can  I  tell  ? 

Bun  away,  for  a  troublesome  elf!' 
But  she  clapped  her  small  hands,  crying  out, '  Very  well, 

I  can  finish  it  all  for  myself!' 

Ah,  whisper,  sweet  Golden-hair,  dose  to  my  ear. 

Do  teU  me — ^I  want  so  to  know ! 
'  The  prince  he  is  handsome — the  prince  he  is  dear, 
And  the  princess  will  willingly  go. 

'  The  ship  is  all  sparkling  with  gold  and  with  pearl. 

The  white  sails  are  fluttering  free. 
And  there,  on  the  deck,  like  a  little  bright  speck. 

The  pretfy  princess  I  can  see. 

*  The  prince  he  leans  over  her  all  the  day  long. 

Or  plays  his  sweet  lute  at  her  side ; 
And  when  the  waves  roar,  and  the  wind  is  too  strong. 

He  soothes  her  with  loverly  pride.' 

'  But  is  she  unhappy?  or  is  she  afraid?' 

Little  Golden-haur  capered  for  glee ; 
'  She's  as  merry  again,'  said  this  mischievous  maid, 
'  As  she  was  when  she  sat  by  the  sea !' 

Gebda  Fay. 
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THE  ORDEAL  FOR  WIVES. 
^  S^tat^  of  lonHon  iLtfc. 

J'y  THE  AiTiioR  OF  'The  Morals  of  Mayfatr,' 


CEAPTER  IX. 


TTTE  DTSORPEB  CALLED  LOVE. 


MISS  ENGT^KirKAKT'S  swoep- 
ing  coiulemnulion  of  men's 
liearts,  brains,  an<i  principles  vnm 
not  entirely  correct  as  repfarded 
Oliver  Carew.  Ho  was  as  little  con- 
ceited as  any  handsome  lad  could 
bo  upon  whom  the  prettiest  faces  of 
more  than  one  Ijondon  sciison  had 
pmiled  not  unfavourably.  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  his  own  gratifica- 
tion he  was  hot-headed  and  impul- 
sive as  a  schoollK)y.  Ho  would  not 
have  stepped  a  line  out  of  the  path 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider honour  had  the  crossing  of 
that  line  been  the  one  and  only 
means  that  should  rescue  him  from 
death. 

But  in  saying  that  he  was  doubt- 
less thinking  vastly  more  of  his  own 
amusement  than  of  falling  seriously 
in  love  or  marrying  ^liss  Joan 
liad  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
truth.  When  Mr.  Carew  had  thought 
of  marriage  at  all,  up  to  this  period, 
it  had  been  as  of  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  existence  that  would  doubt- 
less come  upon  him  some  day,  leav- 
ing his  own  happy  selfish  life  very 
much  as  it  was,  but  adding  the 
companionship  of  a  good-tempered, 
pretty,  affectionate  sort  of  young 
woman,  whose  tact  and  devotion  to 
him  should  prevent  his  ever  feeling 
bored  when  at  home,  but  yet  never 
stand  the  least  in  the  way  if  he 
wanted  to  amuse  hunself  elsewhere. 
The  domestic  lot  of  such  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  as  had  married  did 
not  invariably  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  optimist  opinions ;  but 
he  was  a  great  deal  too  easy  a  phi- 
losopher to  trouble  himself  with  any 
deeper  views  of  life  than  those 
which  his  own  favourably-placed 
circumstances  suggested.  If  he  did 
eventually  get  a  wife  like  So-and- 
so's,  who  should  bully  him,  or  a 


wife  like  So-and-so's  dearest  friend's, 
who  should  insist  upon  going  to 
balls  without  him  every  night  of 
the  week,  why  it  would  be  a 
nuisance,  and  he  must  make  tho 
best  of  itr— no  difficult  matter  when 
one  has  all  the  pleasantest  ingre- 
dients for  material  enjoyment  so 
very  ready  to  one's  hand.  In  tho 
mean  time,  he  was  duly  thankful  for 
having  escaped  the  strong  ankles 
and  sandy  hair  of  that  wealthy 
young  woman  his  relations  had  de- 
sired him  to  win,  and  had  every 
intention  of  continuing  in  his  pre- 
sent unfettered  condition  as  long  as 
possible. 

But  what  are  intentions  when  a 
well-favoured  fisice  looks  up  to  yonra 
in  the  loneliness  of  green-shadecl 
woods  ?  What  are  intentions  when 
this  face  smiles  at  you,  flushed  and 
animated,  amidst  the  golden  glory 
of  the  moors  at  sunset  ?  Wliat  are 
intentions,  what  are  fixed  and  stead- 
fast resolves,  when  this  flEice  turns 
from  you  blushing,  as  you  whisper 
soft  adieux  at  twilight  amidst  tho 
perfumed,  voluptuous  silence  of 
the  summer  lanes  ?  In  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  that  Oliver  first  met 
l^liss  Fleming  he  believed  her  to  bo 
the  loveliest  and  (which  charmed 
him  more)  the  most  loving  woman  in 
the  world ;  the  only  one  he  had  ever 
admired;  the  only  one  who  could 
by  any  possibility  make  him  happy. 
He  believed  that  he  could  not  hvo 
very  long  if  he  were  to  be  separated 
from  her,  or  at  least  that  life  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  much 
too  shattered  and  objectless  to  be 
worth  holding.  He  did  not  care 
about  her  position  or  her  lack  of 
money,  of  these  he  had  enough  for 
them  both:  he  wanted  her.  No 
man  who  married  Esther  Fleining 
could  be  said  to  marry  beneath  him^ 
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self.  He  knew  that  he  should  be 
higher  and  better  in  every  "way  firom 
the  yery  honr  in  which  she  pro* 
jniiBed  to  become  his  wife. 

And  to  a  certain  d^ree  he  was 
light  Esther  was  not  a  woman  to 
inspire  any  other  than  a  worthy  and 
an  honest  passion.  Mr.  Ceurew's 
mental  oonoition  was  not  visibly 
improYed  by  his  love;  indeed,  he 
l)ecame,  if  anything,  more  awkward 
and  less  agreeable  in  her  society 
than  he  had  been  at  first,  bat  he  was 
none  the  less  bettered  in  his  spirit — 
less  selfish,  less  worldly,  less  self- 
seeking  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore since  he  was  bom  (less  so  than 
he  will  ever  be  again  while  he  lives). 
And  on  the  evening  when  he  finally 
determined  to  tell  her  his  love  he 
felt  and  Imew  tiiat  a  richer  stake 
Tvas  about  to  be  won  or  lost  by  him 
than  any  upon  which,  during  his 
two-and-twenty  years  of  life,  his 
hopes  had  ever  before  been  staked. 

This  state  of  feeling  had  not,  of 
coarse,  all  arisen  out  of  that  one 
xneeting  in  the  woods,  or  that  one 
twilight  parting  on  the  moorside. 
Mr.  Garow  had,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  happy  accidents,  met  Esther 
every  day  during  the  fortnight  of 
his  stay  at  Lynmouth :  had  met  her 
by  the  seaside,  in  the  valleys,  on  the 
moors;  once,  by  special  invitation 
of  Miss  Joan,  had  spent  a  long  even- 
ing with  her  in  her  own  gaiden  at 
Countisbury.  Acquaintance  is  never 
slow  of  ripening  between  persons 
whose  united  ages  scarce  make  forty 
years.  A  fortnight  is  quite  enough 
to  bring  the  deex)est  passion  of  a 
irery  young  man  to  maturity.  On 
this  evening,  when  lus  coi^ession 
was  just  trembling  upon  Oliver's 
lips,  it  seemed  to  hun  as  though  his 
love  had  already  existed  for  years, 
as  though  no  farther  knowledge  of 
life  or  of  Esther  could  be  needed 
than  that  which  these  dozen  of 
country  walks,  of  lingering  twilight 
puidngs,  had  accord^  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  night; 
the  last  night  in  Juna  From  the 
heathy  uplands  around  Countisbury 
ibej  had  watched  the  sun  set  until 
all  its  gold  was  merged  in  -pele  and 
fading  azure  above  the  sea;  then, 
when  the  shadows  deepened  round 
the  twib'ght  moors,  and  the  purple 


of  the  night  bogan  to  &U,  they 
turned  away  through  one  of  the 
shaded  field-paths  towards  the 
woods,  and  Mr.  Carew's  voice  began 
to  &lter  as  he  talked. 

Now  Esther  Fleming,  in  spite  of 
all  the  self-communings  recorded  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  was  not 
in  love  with  Mr.  Oarew  one  whit. 
She  was  flattered  exceedingly  by  his 
evident  regard  for  her;  she  thought 
frequently,  '  If  this  is  love,  love  is 
a  very  pleasant  thing,  and  so  is  life.' 
She  liked  to  put  on  her  best  muslin 
frock  and  a  flower  in  her  waist-belt, 
when  she  walked  out  to  meet  him 
on  the  hills;  she  liked  to  hear  his 
voice  sink  as  he  spoke  to  her ;  she 
liked  to  feel,  for  the  fint  time  in  her 
life,  that  inordinately  strong  sensar 
tion  common  to  all  women's  hearts, 
namely,  pleasure  in  possessing  a 
young,  and  brave,  and  handsome 
man  for  her  trembling  slave.  But 
she  did  not  love  him.  No  shade 
of  real  passion  had  crossed  her 
heart,  no  deeper  emotion  than  that 
of  flattered  vanity  had  made  her 
cheek  flush  and  her  eyes  sink  be- 
neath his.  A  girl  very  honestly,  I 
was  going  to  say  icily,  brought  up, 
as  she  had  been,  does  not,  you 
know,  warm  into  sudden  emotion  as 
quickly  as  do  indwellers  of  towns  or 
readers  of  romance,  or  frequenters 
of  crowded  assemblies  (young  wo- 
men, in  a  word,  whose  stimulated 
imagination  has  acted  out  the  drama 
of  love  a  great  number  of  times 
before  the  actual  uprising  of  the 
curtain),  although  passion  in  such 
a  nature  as  Esther^  is,  when  once 
aroused,  strong  and  obstinate  in 
proportion  to  the  very  slowness  of 
its  growth.  And  so,  not  being  at 
all  in  love,  but  only  fancying  she 
was,  and  knowing,  instinctively,  that 
Oliver's  declaration  was  coming. 
Esther  felt  intensely  happy  ana 
proud  at  the  thought  of  accepting 
nim,  and  knew  none  of  the  agony, 
the  fear,  the  torturing  doubts,  the 
ague  fits  of  suspense,  which  expe- 
rience should  one  day  tell  her  are 
the  sure  heralds  of  any  scene  of  m^ 
ture  and  earnest  passion. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  a  glorious  sum- 
mer night  In  dark  and  wintry 
days  to  come,  and  when  all  the  love- 
delusion  had  become  hollowness  and 
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vanity  in  her  pi<:^ht,  liow  rl(»arly 
KstluT  oimld  recall  overy  outward 
Bonnd  and  Fensation  of  that  next 
half-hoiirl  tho  faint  swirr  of  the 
scythe  from  distant  hayfiolds  in  tlio 
valley ;  the  sonorous  drone  of  wild 
bees  on  the  wing ;  tho  hushed  cry  of 
the  cuckoo  from  the  woods;  tho 
elastic  warmth  of  tho  thyme-laden 
air.  One  by  one  she  could  remem- 
ber all  the  mass  of  sununer  foliage 
over  which  at  the  time  her  eyes  un- 
consciously passed,  as,  with  l)eating 
heart  and  flushing  checks,  she 
turned  away  from  Oliver's  pleading 
face,  the  pink  and  scarlet  wreaths 
of  honeysuckle  bending  low  around 
the  foam-like  balls  of  elder,  and  tall 
red  fox-gloves  in  the  hedges,  or 
meeting  in  close  embrace  with  the 
delicate  tendrils  of  the  wax-like 
briony  across  the  path ;  the  dim  and 
mellow  light  cast  by  the  transparent 
leafage  overhead — yes,  the  single 
briar-rose  that  stood  out  so  clear  in 
its  half-blown  crimson  against  the 
sky  just  at  the  moment  wiien  Oli- 
ver's voice  no  longer  faltered,  and 
she  was  forced  to  meet  his  pleading 
face  and  answer,  she  remembered 
all. 

'You  will  not  quite  forget  me, 
Miss  Fleming?  You  will  think, 
once  or  twice  during  the  next  year, 
of  the  hours  wo  have  spent  to- 
gether?' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  think  of  them,  Mr. 
Carew/ 

'  For  a  whole  year  ?' 

'  Anything  I  could  remember  for 
a  year  I  could  remember  for  my 
life/ 

'  Anything?  Your  meeting  with 
that  old  parson  in  the  valley  of 
Eocks  last  smnmer,  or  with  me,  or 
any  other  utterly  unimiwrtant  cir- 
cumstance. I  understand;  your 
memory  is  good ;  simply  that.' 

IVL:.  Carew's  tone  grew  ironical. 
He  wondered  whether  he  was  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  himself;  he  reflected 
bitterly  upon  the  levity  and  false- 
ness of  all  women's  natures. 

'  I  should  remember  things  I  did 
not  care  for,  but  I  should  not  think 
about  them,'  began  Esther;  then 
she  stopped  short 

'  And  you  will  think  of  our  walks, 
and,  sometimes,  of  me  ?'  cried  Oliver, 
eagerly,  and    flushing  with    hope 


n'rain  a>  lie  ^auerlit  sight  of  her  face, 
'  Oil,  Kstlier — Mih.-}  Fleming,  1  mean 
— will  you  say  that  again  V 

'  1  did  not  know  I  had  ^id  it ;' 
but  her  cli(*eks  wero  covered  with 
blushes,  her  lips  could  scarce  bring 
out  the  equivocation,  the  last  in- 
stinctive effort  at  denial. 

'  Will  you  say  it  now  ?* 

'IVIr.  Carewl' 

*Mis8  Fleming,  will  you  say  it, 
and  make  me  the  happiest  man  in 
all  England  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that 
you  won't  forget  me  ? — tliat  I  may 
tlunk  of  you  and  WTito  to  you  some- 
times, when  I  am  away?  Oh, 
Esther!*  cried  the  lad,  passionately, 
'  will  you  let  me  love  you  ?  You 
can't  prevent  that,  for  I  love  you 
from  my  soul  already.  W^ill  you 
let  me  hope  that  some  day  you  will 
care  a  little  for  me  ?' 

A  subject  could  not  have  wooed 
a  queen  more  humbly.  He  never 
tried  to  take  her  hand;  he  hardly 
dared  to  look  into  her  face.  He 
could  have  proposed  to  many  any 
London  young"  lady  at  a  ball,  in  the 
full  presence  of  tall  brothers  and 
ArgujB-eyed  duennas,  with  less  diffi- 
denc<e  than  he  felt  towards  this  sim- 
ple girl  of  eighteen  amidst  the  lonely 
silenco  of  the  country  lanes.  '  Esther, 
will  you  give  me  no  answer  ?' 

'Oliver!' 

All  he  sought,  all  he  wanted 
(just  then)  upon  earth  was  in  that 
one  word.  '  Esther,  you  will  let  mo 
hope?' 

He  looked  into  her  eyes — her 
frank  and  girlish  eyes — and  thought 
he  read  there  the  very  fruition  of 
hope;  thought  that  in  their  un- 
abashed bright  happiness  there  was 
the  confession  of  real  love. 

'  Esther,  you  will  be  my  wife  ?' 

'Some  day,  sir,  perhaps.  I  am 
Yery  young  now.' 

'Never  say  "sir,"  any  more.  I 
am  only  Oliver  to  you  now.' 

'  Yes,  Oliver.' 

How  the  word  thrilled  through 
the  lad's  heart  again,  coming  from 
her  lips.  'You  promise  me.  I 
am  exacting,  Esther;  I  must  have 
more  than  a  mere  indifferent  "  yes  " 
on  such  a  subject.  You  promise 
me  that  you  will  bo  my  wife  ?' 

'  As  you  wish,  sir.' 

Long  afterwards,  Esther  Fleming 
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stioye  to  assnage  reproachful  con- 
science with  the  thought  that  she 
did  not  giye  the  yerhal  promise  he 
required  from  her.     I  am  afraid 
that  when  eyes  and  cheeks  do  not 
say  nay  'tis  but  a  spirit  of  Jesuitio 
casuistry  that  can  seek  refuge  in  the 
&ct  that  the  lips  haye  not  promised. 
What  are  mere  bare  words  at  such 
a  time?    OUver,  poor  boy,  never 
knew  whether  she  said '  I  promise/ 
or  '  I  do  not ;'  he  knew  simply  that 
she  had  accepted  him,  and  so  think- 
ing, trod  upon  air  for  i^e  remainder 
of  the  night     Ho  was  really  in- 
tensely happy,  as  much  in  love  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  be;  too 
newly  intoxicated  to  reflect  upon  the 
exceeding  folly  of  the  entanglement, 
too  enamoured  of  himself  to  doubt 
for  one  instant  the  reality  of  Esther's 
loye.    With  the  passion  of  men  and 
women  there  mixes  some  degree  of 
bitterness,  some  recollection,  some 
dread,  firam  the  first  moment  that 
the  ^ichajited  cup  is  raised  to  the 
lips.    With  boy-and-girl  sentiment 
there  is  no  bitterness  at  all;   and, 
howeyer    mawkish    older    persons 
may  consider  the  draught,  they  in 
their  simplicity  do,  no  doubt,  regard 
it  as  nectar  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  gods.     Only  one  thing,  reader, 
don't  let  xts  older  i)ersons  attempt 
to  chronicle   their    first  raptures. 
Some  singularly  rare  loye   scenes 
may  come  withm  the  limits  of  fic- 
tion that  aspires  to  be  sensible ;  but 
the  earliest  stage  of  a  yery  imma- 
ture engagement  is  not  of  these. 
Oliyer  and  Miss  Fleming  lingered 
among  the  silent  lanes  till  ten  that 
night    They  thought  of  the  stars, 
they  thought  yaguely  of  their  own 
delicious  future.    They  were  silent 
frequently  for  long  spaces  at  a  time; 
their  oonyersation  \imen  they  spoke 
consisted  of  monosyllables,  at  once 
disconnected  and  inane.    Could  the 
prince   of   realistic  writers — could 
M.  de  Balzac  himself— make  much 
out  of  such  innocuous  raw  mate- 
rials? I  think  not  yery  much.  Love, 
to  be  amenable  to  art,  must   be 
misplaced,  or  darkened  by  impedi- 
ments, or  coming  yciy  near  indeed 
to  the  end  of  the  third  yolume ;  and 
as  Oliyer's  and  Esther's  loye  is  at 
present  in  no  one  of  these  condi* 
tions,  Tre  will  leaye  the  loyers,  if 
YOU  v.— NO.  zxvm. 


you  please,  to  their  ONvn  ambrosial 
but  infantine  raptures,  and  turn  to 
the  remarkably  prosaic  people  who 
awaited  Esther's  return  beside  the 
frugal  supx)er  table  of  the  Countis- 
bury  £um. 

'Esther  is  out  late/  said  Joan, 
ostensibly  shouting  in  her  mothers 
ear,  but  with  her  keen  eyes  fixed  on 
Dayid's  face.  'We  had  better  eat 
our  supper,  and  not  wait,  mother. 
Mr.  Carew  will  haye  met  her  again ; 
and  when  young  people  like  him 
and  Esther  meet,  old  ones  like  us 
are  not  likely  to  be  remembered.' 

'He  is  a  well-looking  lad,'  re- 
marked old  Mrs.  Engleheart,  dreami- 
ly. 'I  haye  seen  him  here  some- 
times, hayen't  I,  Joan  ?' 

'  You  saw  Mm  for  one  entire 
eyening,  a  week  ago,  mother ;  don't 
you  remember,  we  had  tea  under 
the  thorn, and  afterwards' — ^her  eyes 
at  this  juncture  pierced  Dayid  clean 
through  and  through — 'afterwards 
Mr.  Carew  and  Esther  walked  for 
an  hour  or  more  up  and  down  the 
terrace  in  the  moonlight  Don't 
you  remember  I  said  to  you  'twas  a 
wonder  they  could  find  so  much  to 
say  after  such  a  short  acquaintance?' 

'  Esther  is  a  cleyer  girl/  said  Mrs. 
Engleheart,  turning  round  to  Dayid 
to  confirm  her  opinion ; '  and  perhaps 
this  Mr.—Mr. — what  is  his  name, 
Joan? — ^is  serious  in  his  attentions. 
Don't  you  think  so,  nephew  ?' 

It  was  yery  possible  Dayid  thought 
so ;  but  he  did  not  look  up  from  his 
book. 

'  Unless  I  thought  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  x)068ible,  I  should  not 
countenance  all  these  daily  walks 
together/  broke  out  Joan,  promptly. 
'  Mr.  Carew,  if  he  is  a  young  man  of 
common  honour,  must  declare  lus 
intentions  after  all  that  has  oc- 
curred.' 

'  All  that  has  occurred  1'  repeated 
Dayid,  with  a  groan  of  the  spirit 
that  Joan's  sharp  senses  diyined 
rather  than  heard.  '  What,  in  hea- 
yen's  name,  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Joan?' 

'I  mean/  said  Miss  Engleheart, 
yery  drily,  and  confronting  Dayid 
full,  and  looking,  as  he  felt,  poor 
creature,  right  into  eyery  weak  port 
— eyery  smallest  cranny  or  inter- 
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sidce  of  his  heart,—'  I  mean  that  for 
a  fortnight  this  young  stranger  has 
met  Esther  daily,  and  has  walked 
with  her  for  hours;  and  that  the 
girl  keeps  the  flowers  he  gives  her 
in  her  room,  and  makes  foolish  ex- 
cuses when  I  find  them  there,  and 
cannot  even  mention  CareVs  name 
without  blushing.  You  don't  know 
onythingaboutsuch  matters,  cousin,' 
she  pursued,  pitilessly ;  '  but  when 
I  was  young  I  remember  all  this 
was  called  being  in  love ;  and  if  our 
Esther  cares  seriously  for  the  young 
man  Oarew,  I  suppose  it  is  desirable 
Ihat  his  intentions  towards  her 
should  be  openly  declared/ 

Miss  Joan  was  for  sharp  decisive 
treatment  in  all  disorders,  mental 
and  bodily.  She  knew  the  extent  of 
the  malady  under  which  x)oor  David 
was  suffering  to  the  fiill  as  well  as 
he  did  himself,  and  was  for  extir^ 
pating  it,  as  one  would  a  thorn  out 
of  the  fleshly  man,  by  sudden  vio- 
lence. The  searing  of  a  nerve 
with  red-hot  iron  wire  was  a  remedy 
Joan  had  successfully  tried  upon 
herself  in  toothache:  could  not  a 
foolish  passion  be  treated  in  like 
manner?  a  moment  of  sharp  in- 
tolerable anguish,  and  then  the  pain 
gone  for  ever.  I  think  there  was 
some  wisdom  in  her  opinion— at 
least  as  regarded  David.  When  the 
cutting,  cruel  truth  fell  on  him  thus 
suddenly  &om  his  cousin's  lips  he 
felt,  as  he  had  not  felt  during  this 
entire  fortnight,  that  he  must  rouse 
himself,  not  only  to  endure,  but  to 
conquer.  All  these  dull  suffering 
days  of  mechanical  reading,  these 
sleepless  nights,  these  agonies  of 
mute  jealousy,  must  have  an  end. 
He  would  have  to  act,  to  give  Esther 
to  her  lover,  to  listen  to  £Eumly  dis- 
cussions on  her  prospects,  to  see  her 
married.  Loving  her  as  he  did, 
should  he  not  make  the  poor  exer- 
tion of  striving,  at  least,  not  to  cloud 
her  happiness  ?  He  had  been  gentle 
as  ever  with  her  sinoe  he  knew  the 
utter  hopelessnefis  of  his  own  pas- 
sion ;  but  he  had  been  moody  and 
silent  in  his  maimer  when  she  tried 
to  rouse  him— unsympathizing  in 
the  poor  child's  natural  hearty 
flpitiis.  This  should  be  over  now ; 
he  would  rally  his  forces  and  con- 
quer.   The  kahig  which  had  been 


in  secret  the  light  of  his  life  so  long 
was  at  an  end.  He  must  return  to 
the  prosaic  middle  age  out  of  wliich 
Esther's  fond  young  face  had  for  a 
f^w  years  cheated  him:  must  go 
back  from  life  to  vegetation;  must 
make  such  interest  for  his  days  as 
Joan  did ;  must  have  Joan  instead 
of  Esther  for  a  companion ;  succumb 
to  Joan;  marry  Joan,  very  likely — 
it  mattered  little  now  whether  he 
did  or  not  Well,  let  him  swallow 
all  this  horrible  bitterness  like  a 
man — ^not  ,make  his  foolish  passion 
any  more  ridiculous  than  it  was 
almuiy  by  moping  and  pining  like 
a  love-sick  lad. 

Joan  noted  the  effect  of  her  gentle 
tonic  in  a  certain  determination  with 
which  David  flung  aside  his  book 
and  seized  hold  of  his  kmfe  and 
fork;  and  during  the  whole  of  tlie 
meal  continued  to  administer  gene- 
rous doses  of  the  same  wholesome 
draught  to  her  unhappy  victim. 

'  It  wouldn't  be  ill  in  you,  David, 
to  ask  Carew  to  dinner.  I  have  not 
seen  any  one  at  my  mother's  table 
for  fifteen  years;  but  I  think  for 
Esther's  sake  this  young  man  should 
be  invited.' 

'Yes,  Joan.* 

*  If  his  attentions*  end  as  I  intend 
them  to  do,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  things  that  ever 
happened  in  our  fiunUy.  I  have  had 
a  letter  this  evening  from  Aunt 
Tudor,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that 
she  is  breaking  up.  Her  feet  are 
swelling,  David.' 

*  Are  they  indeed,  Joan?* 

'  Mother,'  emphatically,  to  the 
poor  patient  old  lady  at  her  side, 
'  did  I  tell  you  that  Aunt  Tudor's 
feet  are  swelling  ?' 

'Dear,  dear!'  cried  Mrs.  Engle- 
heart,  in  her  deprecating  way,  'now 
I  call  that  very  odd  indeed  of  Thab'a. 
She  is  two  years  younger  than  me^ 
and  when  we  were  girls ' 

'I  know  what  it  means,  David,' 
proceeded  Joan,  who  seldom  trou- 
bled herself  to  hear  anybody  out. 
'I  remember  Uncle  Garratt  and  a 
dozen  other  people  going  off  in  the 
same  way.  She  writes  more  than 
ever  of  her  parties  and  her  gaiety^ 
and  her  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
but  she  doesat  deceive  me.  Shels 
breaking  up  fitti' 
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'  I  thought  I  heard  yon  tell  your 
mother  she  was  going  to  Weymouth, 
and  wanted  Esther  to  stay  with  her 
on  her  return/ 

'  Oh,  you  laere  listening  after  all, 
then,  cousin,  when  you  never  lifted 
your  eyes  up  fix)m  your  book.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Tudor  is  going  to  Weymouth, 
and  has  asked  !Esther  to  stay  with 
her;  and  that  confirms  my  belief. 
She  wouldn't  go  to  the  seaside  in 
the  dog-days,  unless  she  felt  she 
was  ill.  Now,  just  look  what  the 
child's  position  will  be  at  her  death.' 

'We  have  sometimes  thought  it 
would  be  better  than  it  is  now,'  sug- 
gested David. 

'I  have  never  thought  so,'  an- 
swered Miss  Engleheart  'I  have 
never  built  upon  my  Aunt  Tudor*s 
goodness  of  heart,  or  her  sense  of 
duty  either.  She  helps  to  keep  the 
child  now  because  it  would  oe  a 
disgrace  not  to  do  so;  but  she 
wouldn't  spare  a  &rthing  from  her 
superfluities  to  save  all  bdonging  to 
her  torn  starvation,  if  the  starva- 
tion was  to  come  when  she  could  be 
no  longer  shamed  by  it.' 

'7ou  are  severe,  Joan.' 

'I  am  just,  David.  Mrs.  Tudor, 
while  she  lives,  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
hard  or  a  miserly  woman.  She  has 
too  much  of  her  brother  Garratt  in 
her  nature  not  to  wish  to  be  liked. 
She  IB  too  thoroughly  worldly  not 
to  spend  mon^y  where  the  decencies 
of  the  world  require  it  to  be  spent. 
But  dead — ^that  is  quite  another 
thing.  Unde  Gairatt  was  generous 
and  affectionato  to  his  son  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  squandering 
the  last  shilling  of  the  lad's  inheri- 
tance. Mrs.  Tudor  will  be  the  same 
as  ever  to  Esther  till  she  dies — 
then ' 

'Then  her  money  will  not  be 
buried  with  her,  I  presume,  Joan?' 
David  hazarded. 

'  Her  money  will  be  left  to  some 
one  who  doesn't  want  it,  or— which 
is  mnchTmore  likely— will  be  found 
to  die  with  her.  I  took  it  into  my 
head  years  ago  that  Aunt  Tudor  had 
sunk  her  money ;  and  when  I  take 
np  a  fixed  opinion.  Cousin' David,  I 
generally  find  myself  right  Then 
see  what  Esther's  position  will  be. 
We  could  not  support  her  upon  our 
ifioom^y  David*' 


'  We  would  try,  Joan.' 

'We  should  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  nor  is  Esther  one  who  would 
live  in  poverty  without  trying  to 
help  herself.  Besides,  our  money, 
such  as  it  is,  dies  out  with  my 
mother's  life  and  my  own;  and 
what  provision  could  be  made  for 
her  oven  if  we  could  manage  to  sup- 
port her— which  is  doubfc&l  ?  No ; 
Esther,  unless  she  nmrries,  must 
work.  When  Aunt  Tudor  volun- 
teered this  fifty  pounds'  worth  of 
accomplishments,  I  believe  it  was 
with  the  notion  that  a  wretohed 
smattering  of  accomplishments  will 
be  able  some  day  or  other  to  get  the 
child  a  living  as  a  governess.' 

'A  governess,'  repeated  old  Mrs. 
Engleheart,  who  seldom  caught  up 
more  than  the  last  words  of  Joan^ 
harangues.  'What  is  that  you  are 
saying?  I  hope  you  don't  still 
keep  to  that  dreadful  idea  of  Esther's 
being  a  governess.  Oh  I  if  my  poor 
dear  brother,  with  his  refijied  deli- 
cacy, had  thought  that  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  would  be  brought 
to  work  for  her  own  bread!'  And 
the  old  lady  glimced  iowwcdB  the 
picture  of  Qarratt  Fleming,  which, 
with  its  imposing  Hussar  £resa  and 
medals,  and  handsome  tranquil  &ce, 
really  looked  awfully  well-bred  and 
condescending  upon  the  bare  oak 
panels  of  that  humble  room. 

'  Oh,  if  Qarratt  Fleming  had  had 
common  honour,  and  had  not  wasted 
his  sisters'  portion  and  squandered 
the  inheritance  of  his  own  descend- 
ants!' said  Miss  Joan,  who  was 
never  bitterer  than  upcm  the  subject 
of  deceased  relations.  '  When  I  see 
what  these  sentimente  of  refined  de- 
licacy ^d  in,  I  thank  God  for  being 
as  I  am— honest  at  least  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  Esther  earning  her 
own  living  to-morrow,  if  there  was 
need  -  and  I  am  proud  to  say  the 
girl  herself  inherite  none  of  the 
aristocratic  feelings  of  honour  of 
our  family.' 

'Family,'  repeated  Mrs.  Engle- 
heart, unconsciously;  'do  I  hear 
you  right?  The  young  man  who 
brings  his  suit  to  my  niece  Esther  is 
of  family,  you  say?' 

'Yes,  mother;  yes,  of  oouoe,' 
answered  Joan,  shiurp^ ;  '  he  comes 
of  honourable  ancestors  like  our- 
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selves.  I  am  thankful/  she  went 
on, turning  to  David,  'thankful  tliat 
the  laxi  is  but  a  farmer's  son,  and 
that  Esther  will  have  honest  plenty 
instead  of  starring  gentility  for  her 
portion.* 

'If  she  marries  him,  Joan.  Wo 
do  take  tilings  so  much  for  granted.* 

*  We  take  things  as  we  "wish  them 
to  Ixj,  very  often/  answered  Miss 
Englelieart.  *  1  wish  to  see  ]^]sther 
happily  settled;  and  you,  David, 
seem  to  have  some  unaccountable 
desire  to * 

'Hush,  hush,  Joan!'  intorrupted 
the  poor  fellow,  quickly,  and  jump- 
ing up  from  his  chair  to  hide  his 
confusion.  '  Here  is  l^sther  herself, 
come  home  at  last— and  alone.* 

'Carew  having  parted  from  her 
at  the  gate.  Cousin  David.  Esther 
would  not  walk  by  herself  alone  on 
the  moors  at  such  an  hour — would 
you,  Esther?*  to  the  gu'l,  who, 
silent  and  shy,  now  stood  at  the 
door.  *  You  have  not  been  walking 
abroad  with  no  one  with  you  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night.* 

*  IVlr.  Carew  was  with  mo,  Joan/ 
she  answered,  resolutely,  but  still 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice;  'he 
met  mo  far  away  on  the  moor  and — 
and  walked  home  with  me.* 

'  Come  in,  child,  and  lay  your  hat 
down.  You  look  tired/  said  Joan, 
not  unkindly.  'David,  can't  you 
move,  and  let  her  pass?  She  must 
want  her  supper.' 

'I  was  going  to  move,'  cried 
David,  very  confused  and  stupid. 
'I  was  thinking— thinking  Esther 
looked  pale.' 

'  Which  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
keeping  her  standing  at  the  door. 
Mother,  you  are  asleep  in  your 
chair.  Come  away  to  bed  this  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Engleheart ' — and  Joan 
turned  to  David  with  &  smihng 
pleasantry  that  made  him  shudder — 
'  I  leave  you  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  supper-table  to  Miss  Fleming. 
She  can  entertain  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  her  long  ramble  with  Mr. 
Carew.'  And,  seizing  Mrs.  Engle- 
heart in  one  hand  and  the  candle- 
stick in  the  other,  Joan  strode  out 
of  the  room,  and  David  and  Miss 
Fleming  were  left  alone. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of  us 
but  can  remember  the  hideous  firm- 


ness with  which,  in  some  great  crisis 
of  oiu*  life,  our  own  right  hand  has 
probed  the  wound  that  lay  all  bare 
and  quivering  not  an  hour  before. 
How  wo  have  felt  a  fierce  kind  of 
pleasure  in  each  self-inflicted  pang ; 
have  called  that  heroism  to  our- 
selves which  was,  in  truth,  but  the 
last  spasmodic  struggle  of  some 
liope  not  utterly  dead.  Such  tirm- 
ness  did  David  Engleheart,  the  least 
heroic  of  liuman  creatures,  feel  when 
he  was  left  alone  with  Esther,  now. 
He  knew,  far  better  than  Miss  Joan, 
the  state  of  the  girl's  heart  At 
this  moment  something,  not  of  in- 
nocence, not,  certainly,  of  beauty, 
yet  somefhi'nff  gone  from  out  her 
face  told  him  how  irrevocably  all 
that  he  had  once  so  coveted  to  pos- 
sess was  robbed  firom  him.  The 
broad  soft  brow,  the  delicate  scarlet 
lips  that  he  had  bowed  down  before 
as  a  poor  priest  bows  down  before 
his  image  of  the  Madonna,  were  his, 
even  for  worship,  no  longer:  they 
were  IVIr.  Carew*s.  He  knew  it  from 
her  cast-down  eyes,  her  uncertain 
speech,  the  hurried  way  in  which 
her  hand  trifled  amidst  some  wild 
flowers  that  she  had  laid  beside  her 
on  the  table;  all  the  alphabet  out 
of  which  jealousy  can  so  quickly 
spell  the  miserable  tnith  of  its  own 
fears.  Carew  had  spoken  to  her  of 
love! 

As  I  have  said,  the  strength  that 
comes  to  many  a  passion  in  ex- 
treinis  came  to  David  Engleheart 
now.  He  found  himself  able  to  jest 
with  Esther  upon  her  late  return. 
He  asked  what  she  and  Mr.  Carew 
could  possibly  find  to  say  to  each 
other  during  so  many  hours  ?  Had 
the  lad  really  anything  in  him  on 
farther  acquaintance?  Ho  seemed 
not  to  have  too  much  to  say  for 
himself  on  that  evening  that  he 
spent  at  Countisbury.  Esther  par- 
ried these  little  thrusts  as  she  best 
might,  and  with  some  latent  surprise 
at  the  quarter  from  whence  they 
came ;  for  David  had  neyer  before, 
of  his  own  free-will,  so  much  as 
mentioned  Oliver's  name  before  her. 
But  the  sense  of  her  strange,  new- 
found happiness  made  her  in  these 
early  moments  shy  and  embarrassed 
even  with  him;  and  she  was  con- 
scious, for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
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of  relief  when  Miss  Joan's  sharp 
knock  upon  the  bedroom  floor  oTer- 
head  sninmoned  her  away. 

'  I  have  BomethiDg  I  wish  to  tell 
yon,  David;'  but  she  said  this  wiili- 
out  looking  at  him,  and  her  hand 
shook  a  little  as  she  took  up  her 
candle  from  the  table. 

'It  mnst  be  told  qnickly  then, 
Esther.  Judging  from  our  cousin's 
footstep  she  is  in  one  of  her  litUe 
tempers  already.' 

'  Not  to-night;  not  to-night,  David, 
dear.  To-morrow  is  Barnstaple  fcdr, 
you  know;  Joan  will  be  away  all 
day.  I  will  tell  you  then.  If  s  a 
secret  that  only  you  are  to  be  told 
as  yet — a  secret  that  concerns  me 
very  nearly.'  And  then  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  as  she  had 
done  every  night  these  dozen  years ; 
and  running  lightly  from  the  room 
and  up  the  narrow  stair,  left  Imn 
silently  gazing  after  her  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

And  Patty  coming  in  to  clear  the 
supper  a  while  later,  found  him 
stsmding  there  still,  and^which 
roused  Patty's  softer  feelings  yet 
more — never  a  book  in  his  hand. 
She  remembered  how  she  used  to 
stiuid  idling  about  in  the  dark  at 
the  cruel  time  when  Joan  had 
broken  for  her  with  William  Tillyer. 
*  Am  I  to  let  Miss  Esther's  flowers 
bide,  Miister  David?  they  be  main 
withered  already.' 

'  Let  them  stay  so,  Patty;  let 
them  stay  so/  answered  David, 
gently.  '  I  will  put  them  in  water 
for  ISSsB  Esther  myself.  And,  Patty, 
don't  wait  up  for  me.  I  am  going 
out  to  smoke  my  pipe,  and  rll  be 
sure  ,to  see  that  all  the  doors  are 
locked  before  I  go  to  bed.' 

Long  after  midnight  Miss  Joan 
from  her  maiden-bower  watched  the 
glow  of  David's  pipe,  as  he  passed 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  garden- 
path  beneatn  her  window.  '  Smoke 
away,  smoke  away,  David  Engle- 
heart,'  she  soliloquized,  with  many 
an  emphatic  nod  of  her  gaimt  head 
towards  the  unhappy  oQect  of  her 
regard.  'Put  all  your  loves  and 
hoi)es  and  follies  in  that  pipe,  and 
btmi  them  up  for  ever.  So ;  one  is 
not  enough.  Fill  another,  cousin, 
fill  another.  I  have  given  you  food 
enough  for  fifty  pipes  to-night  I' 


The  sound  of  his  hurried  steps 
fell  on  her  ears  still,  when,  wearied 
out  with  watching  him,  she  betook 
herself  to  bed.  They  lulled  her 
pleasantly  to  sleep. 


CHAPTFK  X, 

FOOB  DAnn! 

The  next  day  dawned,  sultry  and 
glowing,  as  few  days,  even  in  July, 
ever  dawn  upon  the  misty  moorland 
heights  of  North  Devonshire.  Quite 
early  in  the  morning  Miss  Joan  had 
started  by  the  market-coach  to  Bam* 
staple,  and,  as  was  usual  in  her 
absence,  a  strange  calm  and  peace 
seemed  to  hang  over  all  the  little 
household  at  Gountisbury.  Poor 
Patty  sang  over  her  unmolested 
work;  old  Mrs.  Engleheart,  un- 
troubled either  by  book  or  knitting, 
basked  in  the  warm  sun  at  the 
parlour  window ;  Farmer  Vcllicot's 
pigeons  picked  out  the  green  cur- 
rants .  and  gooseberries  as  they 
listed ;  Miss  Joan's  own  great  Ckx^hin 
China  fowls  walked  with  a  reprobate 
air  of  perfect  assurance  and  coohiess 
about  the  ^urden-iyaths. 

'I  think  we  are  rather  unprin- 
cipled to  encourage  these  revolu- 
tionary movements,  David,'  said 
Esther,  as  they  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  the  terrace  in  the  early  morn- 
ing sun.  '  What  would  Joan  say  if 
she  saw  all  her  creatures  at  this 
moment?' 

'Poor  wretches,  let  them  have 
one  happy  day,'  answered  David. 
'  'Tis  only  twice  a  year  that  any  of 
us  are  free,  and  what  a  freedom  it 
is!  Why,  the  very  air  is  more 
genial  than  at  any  other  time. 
Esther,  turn  your  face  to  the  east, 
and  feel  if  it  is  not' 

'  Ifs  a  lovely  morning,  David; 
this  promises  to  be  the  first  really 
hot  summer's  day  that  we  have 
had.' 

'  How  much  of  it  shall  you  spend 
at  homo,  child?  how  many  hours 
will  MJr.  Carew  spare  you  to  me,  I 
wonder?' 

'  David,'  said  the  g^l,  laying  her 
hand  quickly  upon  his  arm,  *  don't 
talk  like  that  about— about  Mr. 
Carew  any  more,  please.  It  is  a  jest 
no  longer.' 
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'All!' 

'I  should  have  spoken  to  you 
last  night  if  I  could ;  hut  somt'liow, 
David,  it  was  too  difficult  then,  and 
I  always  feel  when  Joan  is  in  tho 
house  as  though  she  can  hear  mo 
even  when  sho  is  in  another  room. 
But  now  I  feel  I  can  tell  you  all.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  receive  mo  into 
your  confidence,  E'^ther/ 

*  Well,  I  ought  to  toll  Joan  first  I 
believe,  David ;  hut  it  is  so  difficult 
to  tell  her  anytliing  ono  cares  much 
about — isn't  it  T 

'  Very/ 

'  Sho  is  so  matter-of-fact  and  hard 
— BO  unlike  you.  Cousin  David. 
David ' — he  felt  her  hand  trembling 
on  his  axm — 'can  you  guess  my 
secret?' 

'  I  am  ill  at  guessing,  Esther.' 

*  Mr.  Carew  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  cousin,'  and  she  looked 
up  with  her  honest  eyes  straight 
into  his.    '  I  am  so  happy.' 

'You  have  known  him  a  short 
time,'  said  David,  and  she  was  t(X) 
deeply  moved  herself  to  note  the 
tremor  in  his  voice.  'Yoiu:  ac- 
quaintance, I  think,  dates  from  one 
fortnight  ago.' 

'  A  fortnight  and  three  days, 
David ;  but  then  I  have  Been  him 
so  often.' 

*  And  must  know  so  much  of  his 
character  and  worth— this  stranger 
for  whom  you  are  wilhng  to  give  us 
all  up  1  "We  have  loved  you  a  dozen 
years,  and  he  a  dozen  days,  Esther. 
Well,  it  is  natural.' 

'  David  1' 

He  softened  in  a  moment  at  the 
loving  tone  of  that  one  word.  'I 
don't  blame  you,  Esther.  You  are 
acting  as  every  young  woman  has 
acted  since  the  world  began — rightly, 
no  doubt,  and  as  Providence  meant 
you  to  do,  only — only  don't  you  see 
'tis  hard  to  part  frord  you  ?  I  have 
but  one  thing  on  the  earth  to  love, 
and  it's  hard  to  lose  it.' 

*  And  you  will  not  lose  me,  David,' 
she  cried,  eagerly,  *  not  for  years  and 
years.  We  are  both  very  young, 
and  Oliver  is  only  starting  in  his 
profession.  It  is  not  a  question  gf 
losing  me  now — ^merely  of  letting 
me  give  him  my  promise,  David.' 

'  You  have  waited  to  consult  me 
before  doing  so,  then  ?' 


'  Xo,  cousin.  Last  evening,  when 
Mr.  Cai'ew  a.sked  me  if  I  could  ever 
like  him  well  enough  to  be  liis  wife, 
I  said  yes.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the 
truth,  you  know;  and  I  am  quite 
sure— I  mean  I  think  I  am  quite 
sure — that  I  shall  never  like  any  one 
but  Mr.  Carew  while  I  live.  But  I 
could  not  feel  happy  in  my  promise. 
Cousin  David,  imless  I  had  spoken 
of  it  to  you,  and  unless  you  said 
tliat  you  really  approved  of  my 
choice.' 

*  And  you  will  abide  by  my  de- 
cision ?' 

'David,  that's  not  quite  a  fair 
thing  to  say.  I  should  l)e  very 
miserable  if  you  refused  to  consent 
to  my  engagement ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  be  truer  to  Oliver  Carew 
now  than  to  any  one — yes,  even  to 
you.  Oh,  Cousin  David,  be  friends 
with  him,  and  try  to  like  him  a  little 
for  my  s^e.' 

The  expression  of  her  pleading 
face  stabbed  David  to  the  heart 

'  I  am  not  at  aU  a  fitting  person 
to  consult,  Esther;  Joan  and  her 
mother  are  your  guardians;  I  am 
nothing  to  you.' 

Ho  moved  as  though  he  would 
have  turned  away  from  her;  but 
Esther's  kindly  hand  caught  his  arm 
tight.  *  David,  dear  David,  nothing 
to  me  ?  I  thought  you  cared  for  mo 
— I  thought * 

She  could  get  no  further ;  her 
voice  choked,  the  great  tears  strug- 
gled to  her  eyes.  For  a  moment 
David  Engleheart  stood  irresolute; 
then  he  turned  round  quickly, 
stooped,  and  kissed  her  lips.  '  You 
tiiought  of  me  as  of  your  good  stupid 
brother,  Esther ;  no,  too  old  for 
that;  your  uncouth,  ugly  old  bear 
of  a  playmate,  old  and  grey  and  dull 
enough  to  be  your  grandftither,  who 
has  just  had  a  dozen  years  or  so  of 
his  Ufe  made  bright  by  a  cliild's 
loving  face,  and  now  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  his  darling  (though  with 
some  natural  pangs)  to  the  first 
young  and  handsome  strange  who 
chances  to  have  won  her  heart? 
That  was  it,  Esther.' 

'  Oh,  David!  how  can  you  speak  feo 
of  yourself?'  But  she  was  pale  no 
longer,  and  he  could  see  a  smile 
coming  round  her  lips. 

'  And  you  were  right,  my  darling ; 
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that  is  what  I  have  always  been  to 
yon,  what  I  am  now.  All  this  has 
come  upon  ns  rather  suddenly, 
Esther,  yon  see.  Yon  are  only  jnst 
eighteen.  I  thought  I  had  a  great 
many  more  years'  safe  possession  of 
you  yei  However,  it  has  come,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake,  my 
poor  little  fiitherless  Esther!  May 
Oarew  love  you,  and  be  futhfol  to 
you  as  you  deserve !' 

David's  vacant  fEu»  glowed  till  he 
looked  positively  handsome ;  the 
thrill  at  his  own  heart  went  far  to 
reward  him  for  all  the  anguish  ol 
the  last  fortnight  Poor  David! 
not  Philip  or  Alexander  ever  sained 
a  greater  victory  tium  was  this  to 
him. 

'  I  haTe  been  quite  afinid  of  you 
lately,  cousin,'  remarked  Esther, 
presently,  and  when  they  had  taken 
one  or  two  turns  upon  thie  terrace  in 
silence.  'You  have  been  so  con- 
strained and  odd  with  us  all  that  I 
began  really  to  think  something  was 
going  on  thi&t  dispkaaed  you,  and  bo 
did  Joan.' 

'Oh!' 

'  She  even  fainted  to  me,  occasion- 
ally, that  you  did  not  approve  of 
Oliver's  walking  with  me,  and  I  was 
wondering  this  morning  whether 
there  could  possibly  be  any  truth  in 
it,  when — ah,  you  kind  old  David ! 
— ^Patty  told  me  of  your  putting  my 
flowers  in  water  for  me  last  m^t, 
and  then  I  knew  you  could  not  be 
really  angry.' 

'I  have  never  been  angry  with 
you  since  the  day  you  came  to  us, 
child.' 

'  Twelve  years  ago,  isn't  it, 
David  y 

'Fourteen  years  thiB  autumn. 
You  were  a  little  sofi-eyed  child, 
dressed  in  black,  and  with  a  slow 
melancholy  way  of  speaking  and 
looking  straight  up  in  one's  face. 
Esther,  yon  crept  into  my  heart  at 
onoe,  aiid  have  forgotten  to  leave  it 
since.' 

'  I  have  never  forgotten  the  first 
night  that  I  came,  David.  You  took 
me  on  your  knee  and  made  shadows 
on  the  parloTir  wall  for  me  all  the 
evening,  and  then  carried  me  up  to 
bed,  in  spite  of  Joan's  saying  I 
mustn't  be  treated  like  a  baby.' 

'  And  you  held  me  close  (a  vast 


deal  closer  than  you  would  hold  me 
now.  Miss  Fleming),  and  said  you 
never  meant  to  go  away  from  me 
again.    Do  you  remember  that  f 

'Yes,  I  remembeor,'  said  Esther, 
laughing,  'and  as  yet  I  have  not 
broken  my  word.  Very  likely  I 
shall  stay  at  Gountisbuiy  till  you 
have  had  quite  enough  of  me,  afteo: 
all.  Joan  was  talking  to  me  very 
seriously  the  other  evening  of  the 
lot  that  awaits  me  when  I  shall  be 
an  elderly  woman  of  eight-and- 
thirty — ^twenty  years  hence.  Oh, 
David!'  she  broke  off  abruptly, 
'  what  sane  human  being  would  look 
for  twenty  years,  or  look  forward  at 
all,  on  such  a  morning  as  this? 
Even  to  foel  the  air  blow  on  one's 
face  is  enough  to  make  one  in  love 
with  the  present  and  with  life.' 

'  Let  us  come  away  to  the  thorn 
tree  and  our  books,  Esther,  and 
enjoy  our  one  day  of  hberty  tho- 
roughly. The  sun  is*  too  hot  here — 
that  is,' — ^he  corrected  himself  quick- 
ly— ^"if  Miss  Fleming  has  no  prior 
engagement  elsewhere.' 

'  Mjbs  Fleming  has  no  engagement 
whatever  until  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, cousin.' 

•And  then?' 

'  And  then  is  to  meet  Mr.  Carew 
upon  the  moor,  and  teke  her  cousin 
with  her,  if  he  will  condescend  to 
come.  You  see  every  thing  is  settled 
for  you,'  she  added,  turning  to  him 
with  her  fond  smile  as  they  walked 
slowly  towards  the  house:  'even  if 
you  had  wished  to  be  a  stem,  im- 
placable relation,  we  would  not  have 
let  you  carry  out  your  own  inten- 
tions. There  is  only  one  character 
in  the  world  fitted  for  my  cousin 
David— the  one  he  filled  on  that 
first  evening  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
thirteen  years  ago.' 

'When  he  held  you  in  his  arms, 
and  had  you  for  his  own,'  thought 
X)oor  David,  as  his  hungering  eyes 
took  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  up- 
turned &ce.  'Ah,  if  shadows  on 
the  wall  could  niake  you  happy 
now!* 

But  he  had  sense  enough,  poor 
vrreteh,  not  to  put  his  thoughte  into 
words;  and  with  lingering  steps, 
and  Esther  singing  as  she  went,  they 
passed  along  the  shaded  guden- 
path  towards  the  housei 
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TliP  Ordeal  for  Wives, 


CTrAPTER  XJ. 


OLUtK  AS  A   H1:K0. 


Pattv  met  tlicm  at  the  threshold 
of  the  hoiise-pliice,  ami  ])ut  a  nolo 
into  Esther's  hand.  ^Ir.  Carew  had 
j;iven  it  her  a  minute  a.cco  as  she  was 
standing  at  tlie  orcliard  j;;ito.  Ho 
had  gone  down  along  the  patii  to- 
wards tie  Kiven  Oak  very  quick, 
and  ha<l  waited  for  no  answer. 

Esther  glanced  over  the  three 
lines  that  the  note  containeil,  and 
her  heart  turned  sick.  '  I  can't  read 
with  you  a.s  1  promised— I  can't 
stay  with  you  to-day,  David ;  1  am 
going  out  at  once.' 

'  Is  there  anything  wrong,  child  ? 
can  I  help  you  ?'  13a vid  asked,  as  ho 
followed  her  back  into  the  garden. 
'  Shall  I  take  any  answer  from  you 
to  Mr.  Carew  ? 

*  There  is  no  answer  wanted. 
His  regiment  is  ordered  suddenly 
away.  He  is  going  to  leave  Lyn- 
mouth.' 

'  When  ?* 

'To-day;  in  a  few  hours.  Tell 
Aimt  Englcheart  not  to  wait  for  me, 
please.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall 
be  back.' 

'  Mr.  Carew  going? — child,  shall 
I  walk  any  of  the  way  with  you  ?* 

'  No,  no,  no !  Oh  1  David,  I  can't 
talk  even  to  you.  This  is  harder 
than  I  can  bear.'  And  very  quick 
and  resolute,  as  had  been  her  wont 
from  a  cliild  when  anything  moved 
her  strongly,  she  passcKl  out  through 
the  wicket-gate  into  the  orchard,  and 
left  David  Engleheart  standing,  help- 
lessly bewildered,  and  alone. 

Oliver  Carew  going  to-day— in  a 
few  hours!  What  was  David's 
sympathy,  what  was  David's  exist- 
ence to  her  now?  What  should 
she  remember  of  the  wistful,  kindly 
&ce  looking  after  her  as  she  went, 
or  of  anything  in  the  whole  imi- 
verse,  save  the  one  cruel  fact  of 
Oliver's  leaving?  Since  last  night 
all  her  world — never  very  wide  be- 
fore— had  narrowed  into  one  desire 
— Oliver's  presence,  the  flattery  of 
Oliver's  eyes — and  he  was  going. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
anything  approaching  to  a  real  blow 
had  fallen  upon  her,  and,  as  she  had 
said  to  David,  it  was  harder  than 


she  could  how.  Ro  she  never  tried 
to  streugtlion  herself  by  reasoning 
on  Isur  Uiisory,  by  thmldng  how 
many  hundi-eds  of  lovers  part  and 
meet  and  |mrt  again  without  dying, 
or  how  likely  it  was  that  Mr.  Carew 
might  have  got  a  summons  to  return 
to  liis  regiment,  and  would  yet  be 
back  with  her  again  in  a  month  or 
two.  She  just  felt  (as  a  good  many 
of  us  have  felt  at  Esther  Fleming's 
age)  that  a  crueller  fate  had  come  to 
her  than  she  could  by  possibility 
hvo  through;  succumbed  to  her 
first  trial  much  as  she  would  have 
done  if  no  Joan  Engleheart  had 
ever  trained  her  to  strength  of  mind 
and  self-reliance ;  walked  white  and 
trembling  and  broken-hearteil  along 
the  path  where  Ohver  in  his  note 
had  asked  her  to  meet  him;  and 
when  an  abrupt  turning  in  the 
woods  brought  him  suddenly  to  her 
side,  held  both  her  hands  out  in  all 
smiplicity  to  meet  him,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'  You  are  going !  Oliver,  you  are 
going  to  leave  me !' 

Last  night  she  had  been  shy  and 
stately  even  after  she  had  accepted 
his  suit ;  but  all  restraint,  all  girlish 
pride,  was  swept  away  fix)m  her 
heart  now.  She  dared  be  the  first 
to  speak ;  she  dared  let  him  see  the 
full  extent  of  her  love — for  she  was 
to  lose  him. 

*It  is  very  sudden,  Esthey,  but 
when  you  know  what  it  is  that  calls 
me,  you  will  see  that  I  must  go.' 
'Not  to-day?' 

'Yes,  to-day;  in  a  few  hours. 
Be  strong  for  my  sake,  Esther. 
Don't  look  so  white  and  piteous,  or 
I  can  never  bear  to  leave  you.' 

Mr.  Carew,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, was  accustomed  to  a  very 
different  walk  of  life  to  Esther's;  a 
walk  where  sudden  and  startling 
emotions  do  not  so  much  obtain  as 
among  the  middle  classes  of  humble 
country  people.  He  had  often  seen 
young  women  faint  in  crowded  a»- 
sembUes,  had  witnessed,  perhajw, 
some  scenes  of  another  class,  in 
which  tears  had  been  called  in  as  an 
effective  auxiliary  weapon.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  at  all  like  this 
stricken  childish  face,  with  its  pas- 
sion of  sudden  grief,  and  I  think  it 
frightened  him  a  Uttle.    He  was  as 
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much  in  loTe  "with  Esther  as  it  was 
in  his  natoie  to  be;  bnt,  really,  if 
love  at  its  onset  entailed  such 
dreadfolly  violent  scenes  as  these, 
love  mnst  be  a  mnch  less  pleasant 
thing  than  he  had  taken  it  for. 

'  You  will  listen  to  reason,  Esther, 
will  you  not?  You  won't  look  so 
miserable  when  you  hear  that  it  is 
absolutely,  imperatively  necessary 
for  me  to  go?' . 

*  No,  Oliver'  (the  unerring  tact  of 
her  sex  telling  her,  not  exactly  what 
he  had  thought,  but  what  he  would 
best  like  her  to  do)—'  no,  Oliver,  I 
will  try  all  I  can  not  to  look  mise- 
rable any  more.'  And  then  she  did 
tiy  hard  to  keep  her  lips  firom 
quivering,  and  stammered  some- 
thing about  the  note  having  been 
given  t>  her  too  suddenly,  and  how 
she  had  run  very  fast  thixmgh  the 
heat,  and  she  was  a  little  sick  and 
filing  she  thought,  and— and  all  this 
foolishness  would  be  over  directly. 

'Sit  down  by  me  here,  and  re- 
cover yourself,  you  poor  little  silly 
Esther/  cried  Oliver,  drawing  her 
kindly  to  his  sid&  'Why,  your 
hands  are  as  cold  as  ice !  How  will 
you  ever  do  for  a  soldier's  wife,  if 
you  are  so  sensitive,  my  foolish 
child?' 

As  the  colour  came  back  into  her 
iaoe  he  began  to  remember  how 
wonderfdlly  handsome  G^e  was,  and 
how  much  she  loved  him,  poor 
thing!  After  all,  this  sudden  part- 
ing ttxu  very  hard :  it  overcame  him 
with  quite  a  thnll  of  pain  to  think 
that  months,  that  years  might  pass 
before  his  lips  should  touch  that&ir 
young  cheek  again ;  and  so  he  told 
her,  in  lang^iage  you  and  I,  reader, 
would  not  thmk  surpassingly  elo- 
quent, but  which  was  to  Esther  the 
sweetest  and  &iest  music  she  had 
ever  heard. 

'  I  thought,  for  a  minute,  -you  did 
not  £Bel  it  as  much  as  I  did,'  she 
said,  presently.    '  When  I  came  up 
first  you  looked  as  calm  and  indiffer- 
ent as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.' 
'  Do  you  think  so  now  ?' 
•Oh,  no,  no,  no!*  with  all  the 
bright  blood  in  her  face.    '  I  know 
now  you  would  not  go  unless  you 
were  obliged.' 
'And    can   you  gness  what   it 


is  that  really  forces  me  to  leave — 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
could  make  me  go  away  fix>m  you 
like  this?' 

'You  are  going  back  to  the  aimy« 
I  suppose.'  Esther's  ideas  of  mili- 
tary obligations  were  somewhat 
vague  and  superficial.  '  Your 
colonel  won't  allow  you  to  stay 
away  any  longer.' 

'  Esther,  my  regiment  goes  abroad 
the  day,  after  to-morrow,  and  I  go 
with  it.' 

'  Abroad?  not,  not' — ^the  white- 
ness spread  around  her  mouth  again 
in  an  instant — '  not  to  India,  Oliver  ?* 
(This  was  at  the  time  when  the  news 
of  mutiny  had  just  reached  home.) 
'  Say  only  that  you  are  not  ordered 
to  India.' 

'  We  are  ordered  to  Malta  first, 
Esther,'  Curew  answered  quietly. 

•And  then?' 

'  Then,  of  course,  we  shall  wait 
for  farther  orders.' 

'  Oliver'— and  she  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers — '  tell  me 
the  truth,  please.  I  can  bear  that 
far  better  than  any  preparation. 
Shall  you  be  sent  to  India?' 

'  I  hope  so,  Esther.' 

'  Ah !   I  understand.' 

'  Yon  promised  to  be  strong,'  he 
whispered,  drawing  her  closer  to 
his  side;  '  and  you. give  way  again 
already.  I  am  not  in  India  yet,  re- 
member. I  may  not  go  there  at  all 
if  the  rebellion  is  put  down  quicker 
liian  we  think  for.' 

'  But  you  hope  to  go!  That  is  the 
cruellest  to  me.' 

'  Esther,  should  you  loye  me 
better  if  I  did  not?' 

She  was  silent  She  only  clasped 
his  hands  closer;  looked  up  in- 
tently with  her  great  imploring  ^es 
into  his  fece. 

'  Should  you  love  me  better  if  I 
had  not  the  feelings  of  every  other 
man  in  England?  if  I  did  not  long 
for  my  own  personal  share  in  deal- 
ing out  judgment  upon  those  cow- 
ardly wretches  who  have  betrayed 
us?' 

'Oh,  Oliver!' 

'  Esther ' — and  here  Carew  really 
spoke  with  emotion—'  God  knows 
that  I  love  you  truly— better  fax 
than  I  ever  thought  myself  that  I 
could  love.    Let  me  feel  that  my 
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>  yon,  and  now— now  Esifafir,  my 
uVFn  dear  loYe^  I  must  leave  you 
indeed.' 

It  was  five  minutes  longer  before 
they  parted,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Esther  had   not  ai)oken  cme 
word  about  their  engie^ement  and 
the  footing  on  which  it  should  be 
placed;  neither  had  it  entered  Ga- 
rew's  mii^  to  disclose  the  truth 
conoeming  his  own  future  position, 
vfaich,  with  a  boy's  foolishness,  he 
had  till  now  kept  from  her.    I  don't 
think  a  dozen  words  that  could  be 
reduced  to  typography  had  passed 
between  them,  at  all,  during  these 
minutes.     They  held  each  other's 
hands;  they  looked,  as  eyes  under 
twenty-two  do  look,  when  their  poe- 
seesors  believe  that  they  love  and 
know  that   they  must  part;   and 
then,  then,  Esther  stood  alone  under 
the  shadow  of  the  sycamore  and 
knew  that  the  first  act  of  her  life 
was  over  for  ever.    Play  such  a  port 
again  in  sober  earnest!  look  back 
upon  this  as  on  a  reheusal — as 
Bachd  or  Talma  might  have  looked 
back  to  the  first  crude  awakening 
of  their  powers — as  the  maestro 
looks  back  from  his  glorious  Mass 
in  C  to  the  first  vague  dream  which 
foreshadowed  it  in  his  youth  I — ^when 
did  such  heresy  (such  truth)  ever 
enter  a  heart  as  honest,  and  as  ig- 
norant  of    itself,  as  was   Esther 
Fleming's  at  scarce  eighteen  I 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

HISS  JOAN  SVIMCI8  HEB  BTBENGTH 
OF  MIND. 

Is  love,  in  the  mfgorily  of  cases, 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  its  object?  A  great  au- 
thority, and  one  prone  to  terrible 
truth  in  such  matters,  tells  us  that 
for  the  malady  of  love  there  is  one 
humiliating  but  ahnost  specific 
cure — absence.  Another,  and  a 
philosopher,  lays  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  sentiment  is  strongest,  the 
passion  weakest  in  the  absence  of 
the  beloved  object  Passing  over 
all  pretty  little  poetic  platitudes 
about  the  purifying  efiect  of  time 
and  distance  upon  the  affections,  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  not 


absence,  but  the  application  of  other 
stimulus,  cures:  that  not  the  mere 
fact  of  being  left,  but  being  left 
al(me»  fostera  love  and  keeps  it 
alive.  '  L'honmie  a  sa  fotoe  et  I'ex- 
ercise  de  sa  puissance:  il  agit,  il 
va,  il  s'occupe,  il  pense,  il  embrasse 
Tavenir  et  y  trouve  des  consola- 
tions. La  femme  demeure;  die 
reste  fiice  k  faoQ  aveo  le  chagrin 
dontrien  no  la  distrait;  elle  descend 
jusqu'au  fond  de  Tabime  qu'il  a 
ouvert,  le  mesure  et  souvent  le 
comble  de  ses  voeux  et  des  Umnes.' 

Mr.  Carew  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  was  with  his  regiment  on  its 
way  to  the  East;  Esther,  alone  and 
unoccupied,  was  dreaming  of  him 
amon^  the  lonely  silence  of  the 
Gountisbuiy  hills.  Gould  absence 
under  such  opposing  circumstances 
by  any  possibility  bring  about  a 
precisely  similar  form  of  result  ? 

One  thing  it  undoubtedly  did  for 
Esther  Fleming's  love:  it  idealized 
it  marvellously.  It  was  not  ea^y 
to  be  very  poetic  about  Mr.  Carew, 
however  much  you  adored  him,  in 
his  presence.  His  handsome,  boy- 
ish, sunburnt  fiuse  was  <»ie  you  could 
not  be  sentimental  about  if  you 
would;  his  constant  fiow  of  aniinal 
spirits,  his  hearty  ringing  laugh, 
were  all  things  that  jKt  romance  at 
defiance.  But  away;  gone  to  that 
&r  post  of  danger  from  whence  she 
should  possibly  never  see  the  brave 
young  tBioe  return;  Esther  oould 
dream  him  into  a  position  much 
nearer  her  own  ideal  than  he  had 
ever  come  in  reality.  If  tfaua  feeling 
had  dimly  struggled  up  in  her  mind 
at  times,  during  their  three  weeks' 
friendship,  that  she  was,  in  truth, 
Carew's  superior;  that  there  were 
thoughts  of  hers,  girl  though  she 
was,  to  which  he  could  never 
reach,  feelings  he  could  never  share, 
she  was  too  innately  generous  for 
such  convictions  to  trouble  her  in 
his  absence  now.  She  remembered 
his  tender  words,  his  manly  tender 
words  of  love  for  her,  not  those 
little  occasional  tokens  of  mental 
inferiority  which  had  made  the 
blood  sta];t  with  such  a  sense  <^ 
uneasy  shame  into  her  faae  when 
they  were  together.  *  What  does 
intdlect  matter?'  she  questioned 
herself  once,  once  only— and  this  was 
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after  sho  liad  been  made  censorions 
by  some  ratlior  curious  gmmmur  in 
Mr.  Carew's  first  letter—'  Slnnild  I 
prefer  sonic  conoeitoil  clevrr  tzon- 
tleman,  who  could  WTito  inc  pn^tty 
Terses  and  think  of  nothing;  but  his 
own  ability,  to  the  simple,  manly 
heart  that  is  mine  po  cmtirely  V 

And  then  Mr.  Carew's  letter,  of 
course,  went  through  quite  an  ova- 
tion of  remorseful  tenderness.  It 
would  have  been  more  truthful  to 
Bay,  *  Should  I  prefer  a  man  who 
could  be  brave  and  handsome,  and 
yet  write  grammatically,  and  possess 
at  least  as  much  bmins  as  myself 
into  the  bargain  ?'  }^ut  Esther  did 
not  want  to  bo  truthful ;  she  wanted 
to  make  out  the  strongest  possible 
case  in  favour  of  the  man  she  had 
promised  to  love ;  and  aided  by  her 
imagination,  and  still  more,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  happy  chance  of 
lier  lover's  absence,  she  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

Indeed,  this  letter,  after  her  first 
disappointment  as  to  its  ability  had 
past,  was  a  strong  tie  that  bound 
her  afresh  to  Oliver.  A  very  young 
woman  always  believes  she  finds 
some  new  clue  to  the  character  of 
the  man  who  loves  her  in  tlie  first 
letter  she  receives  from  his  hand. 
Those  words,  '  my  promised  wife,' 
'your  attached  till  death,'  and 
others  of  a  like  kind  which  occurred 
several  times  in  it,  appealed  to  aU 
that  was  deepest  in  Esther's  heart. 
Now  that  she  saw  these  things 
written  she  felt  how  solemn  the  tie 
was  that  held  her  to  Oliver,  how 
sacred  were  the  promises  she  had 
tacitly  taken  upon  herself.  She 
began  to  think,  not  so  much  of  the 
handsome  lad  she  had  known  for 
three  weeks  among  the  moors,  as  of 
the  man  who  called  her  his  pro- 
mised wife,  and  who  wrote  himself 
hers  until  death.  And  it  is  always 
a  gain  for  a  commonplace  lover 
when  he  beigins  to  lose  his  indi- 
viduality ! 

Esther  had  long  held  opinions  of 
her  own  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute the  character  of  a  man  she 
could  love ;  and  as  soon  as  Oliver,  by 
dint  of  absence  and  imagination, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  this 
visionary  ideal,  the  girl's  memory 
clung  to  him  with  jiassion — passion 


f>f  whiili  she  had  not  experienced 
t1''j<='lia:htrst,tlie  most  passing  throb 
in    lii.>  presence.      She  made  pil- 
frrimag(is  to  all   the  places  where 
they  ha<l  lx?en  together.    She  found, 
or  thought  she   found,   the  exact 
spot  where  Oliver  Carew  first  spoke 
to  her  of  love,  gathered  up  some 
withered  j^etals  of  the  wild  roses  on 
the  bank,  and  wore  them  next  her 
lieart  in  a  little  locket— from  whence 
she  was  first  obliged  to  dispossess 
a    lock    of    poor    David     Engle- 
heart's    grizzled    hair.     She   hkt^ 
more^  than  ever  to  sjpend  her  even- 
ings in  the  house  place,  the  only 
room  in  the  house  that  had  known 
Oliver's  presence,    and    to   dream, 
sitting  there  in  the  spot  she  had  sat 
bv  hma,  that  she  could  still  see  his 
handsome  face  shining  on  her  in  the 
golden  light.     Even  to  walk  down 
to  the  hotel  where  he  had  lodged 
and  look  up,  shy  and  blushing,  to 
the  window  where  lie  used  to  stand, 
made  her    pulses  thrill  strangely. 
To  walk  alone  and  think  of  him 
among  the  odorous  lanes  at  night 
took  her  into  a  world  of  passion 
more  subtle  and  delicious  than  any 
to  which  word  or  look  of  Mr.  Ca- 
rew's had  had  power  to  transport 
her  when  she  was  with  him. 

*  I  thought  you  would  have  pined 
a  little  for  the  knight  who  loved 
and  who  rode  away,'  said  Joan, 
spitefully,  to  her  once ;  '  and  in- 
stead of  that  you  look  better  and 
happier  than  ever.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  are  so  tough-hearted,  Esther, 
after  all  the  nonsense  David  has 
talked  since  you  were  four  years 
old  about  your  sensitiveness  and 
your  warm  cSfectionB  and  your  pain- 
ful depths  of  feeling.' 

'  Wny  should  I  grieve  for  Mr. 
Carew?'  said  Esther,  rather  hypo- 
critically. '  Surely,  Joan,  you  would 
not  have  me  break  my  heart  for 
every  well-looking  stranger  one 
chances  to  meet  upon  our  moors? 
If  Mr.  Carew  liked  to  ride  away,  I 
am  sure  it  is  much  better  that  I 
shouldn't  trouble  my  head  anymore 
about  him.' 

Partly  because  he  had  himself 
desired  that  their  engagement  should 
be  secret,  and  partly  influenced  by 
her  own  vague  terror  of  Joan's  ten- 
der  mercies    towards    all    lovers. 


Miss  Joan  eoincea  her  Strength  of  Mind, 
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Esther  had  told  Oliyer  to  send  her 
letters  under  coyer  to  poor  David. 
Miss  Englehearfs  suspicions  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  positive  engage- 
ment   were/  therefore^    suspicions 
only.     But   she    had    sufficiently 
shajrp  intuitions^  even  in  love  mas- 
ters, to  tell  her  that  Esther's  placid 
&oe,  after  the  terrible  paleness  of 
the  first  two  days  passed  off,  be- 
tokened confidence  at  least  in  Ca- 
reVs  good  £utii;  and  the  extreme 
lowness  of  David's  spirits,  and  the 
Tisible   change   in  his  demeanour 
towards  Esther,  strengthened  her  in 
her  belief  that  not  only  was  the 
girl's  heart  won,  but  that  David  him- 
self was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
desperate  folly  of  his   own  long- 
cherished  dreams. 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of 
things  at  which  Miss  Joan  had  desired 
to  arrive;  and  for  several  weeks 
after  Oliver's  departure  she  was  un- 
usually lenient  in  her  conduct  to 
Esther,  never  questioning  her  as  to 
her  lonely  musings  on  the  garden 
terrace  or  the  moors,  or  the  absent 
and  distracted  way  in  which  she 
went  through  the  daily  routine  of 
her  work  at  home.  But  when,  gra- 
dually, David  began,  as  of  old,  to 
be  the  girl's  companion ;  when,  in- 
stead of  Esther  sitting  alone  in  the 
starlight  on  the  terrace,  David  got 
back  to  her  side  as  he  had  used  to 
do  before  Carew  ever  canie;  when 
long  conversations  and  lingering 
walks  and  evening  readings  became 
once  more  the  staple  of  David 
Englehcart's  life,  Miss  Joan's  milder 
feelings  underwent  a  sudden  and 
sharp  revulsion.  Esther  was  making 
David  her  confidant ;  it  was  not  for 
him  but  for  Oliver  that  the  girl's 
&oe  flushed  up  as  she  talked  to 
him.  David,  poor  fool  I  was  listen- 
ing for  another  to  all  the  tender 
nonsense  he  had  coveted  to  hoar  at 
first-hand,  and  would  end  b/  be- 
commg  more  hopelessly  besotted 
by  his  ridiculous  passion  than  ever : 
perhaps,  if  Carew  did  prove  false, 
would  end  by  winning  Esther,  not 
to  love  him — Joan  never  thought 
that — but  to  accept  his  honest  love 
and  ugly  face  in  exchange  for  the 
&lse  £ur  stranger  she  had  flailed  to 
win. 

With  Joan  to  think  was  to  act 


She  did  not  confine  herself  to  acri- 
monious playfuhiess  with  Esther 
and  scarcely-veiled  contempt  for  the 
besotted  fool  David ;  she  resolved  to 
part  them.  Mrs.  Tudor  had  already 
mvited  Esther  to  spend  some  months 
of  the  coming  winter  with  her  in 
Bath ;  and  so,  without  any  discus* 
sion  of  the  matter  even  with  her 
mother,  Joan  wrote  and  proposed 
to  her  aunt  that  Esther  should  join 
her  at  once  at  the  seaside.  '  Her 
visit  will,  of  course,  be  for  three 
months,  as  you  proposed,'  Miss 
Engleheart  wrote ;  '  and  if  a  month 
of  it  is  spent  at  the  seaside  with 
you  now  sue  must  return  to  us  one 
month  earlier  in  the  spring.  The 
change  to  a  gay  watering-place  will 
be  a  treat  to  the  girl  after  her  life 
here,  and  I  will  pay  her  Izavel- 
ling  expenses  from  Weymouth  to 
Bath.' 

Mrs.  Tudor  was  not  un&equently 
amiable  when  it  involved  no  difi- 
culty  of  any  kind  to  herself  to  be 
so.  After  all,  she  wanted  the  girl 
more  in  her  seaside  lodgings  l£an 
at  Bath.  She  could  go  to  market 
instead  of  Wilson ;  she  could  cany 
her  air-cushion  to  the  beach;  she 
could  play  piquet  of  an  evening. 
The  two  first  offices  Mistress  W^- 
son — ^Aunt  Tudor's  own  maid — 
performed  with  exceeding  suUdness 
(and  all  demonstrations  of  nerves 
on  the  part  of  Wilson  made  Mrs. 
Tudor  miserable ;  where  should  she 
find  such  an  inestimable,  futhful 
creature,  one  so  versed  in  wigs  and 
dyes  and  paint  and  scandals,  at 
only  twen^-five  pounds  a  year 
again?):  for  cards—and  cards  in 
some  ^pe,  even  without  playing 
for  money,  were  a  necessary  aliment 
to  Aunt  Tudor's  life — she  was  re- 
duced to  the  doctor's  wife  when, 
with  professional  kindness,  that  lady 
would  come  and  sit  witii  her  an 
hour  or  two  of  an  evening.  Yes, 
Esther  would  be  a  decided  relief. 
Mrs.  Tudor  wrote  back  quite  an 
affectionate  response  to  her  niece's 
appeal ;  and  Joan,  without  any  note 
of  warning  or  preparation,  an- 
nounced to  Esther  at  once  that 
she  should  pack  up  her  things  and 
start 

It  was  a  moment  of  triumphant 
glory  to  Miss  Engleheart  when  she 
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broke  oat  with  the  sudden  news  to 
Bayid.    He  was  sitting  in  his  little 
sanctum   in   the   sin&ng  antmnn 
evening  with  Esther;  the  futile  pre- 
text of  tying  flies  to  occupy  his 
huidB,  but  his  eyes— those   great 
foolish  eyes  of  his,  as  Joan  would 
call  iliem,  under  the  eril  mfluence 
that  xx)S8cssed  her!   those  foolish, 
and  not  at  all  handsome  eyes  of  his, 
fixed  with  their  accustomed  mute 
adoration   upon    his    companion's 
face.    Esther  had  not,  as  you  know, 
one  particle  of  a  coquette  in  her 
nature ;  and  of  all  living  creatures 
she  would  least  have  led  astray  poor 
simple,  trusting  David.     But  it  is 
difficult  to    speak   of    the    thing 
nearest  one's  neart  without  some 
unconscious  softening  of  the  voice ; 
to  speak  of  love  and  of  a  distant 
lover  without  some  of  the  incense 
originally  meant  for  the  object  of 
supreme  worship  shedding  its  dan- 
gerous sweetness  upon  the  senses 
of  the  unhappy  neophyte  who  is 
humbly  playing  his  little  part  of 
assisting  at  the  altar.    Esther  was 
thinking  wholly  of  Oliver,  and  not 
one  whit  of  David,  as,  blushing  and 
eager,  she  knelt  by  his  side  and 
repeated  to  him  some  solemn  unim- 
portant bit  of  intelligence  out  of 
Ouew's  last  letter ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess there  was  enough  in  the  beauty 
of  her  flushed  feuce,  in  the  childish 
grace  of    her    fieuniliar    attitude; 
enough  in  the  unoonscions  charm 
of  her  perfect  confidence  and  the 
guilty  start  of  poor  David  on  sud- 
denly hearing  Joan's  vicious  snap 
at  the  handle  of  the  door,  to  justify 
all  that  lady's  preconceived  visions 
as  to  the  peril  of  this  prolonged 
and  unchecked  intimacy. 

'Esther,  you  will  go  to  Aunt 
Tudor  to-morrow  morning.' 

'Cousin r 

*  She  is  at  the  seaside,  and  wants 
you.  Shall  Fatty  iron  out  your 
lilac  muslin,  or  will  you  travel  in 
one  of  your  cottons  ?' 

'  Oh,  Joan !' 

'  Make  up  your  mind  quick.  I 
am  going  to  pack  your  things.' 

*  But,  Joan,  it  is  very  sudden.' 
The  wrench   of    parting    from 

Gountisbury,  from  all  that  remained 
to  her  of  Oliver,  made  Esther's 
vdoe  dhoke;  as  to  David,  he  sat 


simply  speechless  and  stupefied,  un- 
conscious  what    further   vials    of 
wrath  Joan  might  be  about  to  pour 
upon  his  head.    Just  when  he  was 
beginning   to   get  a   little  happy 
again,  to  have  at  least  two  or  ihx&d 
hours  of   daily  confidences  from 
Esther — ^you  must  remember  there 
are  human  beings,  even  men,  who 
would  rather  be  the  confidant  of  a 
passion  than  go  for  nothing  in  it, 
would  rather  be  talked  to  about 
another  lover  than  not  hear  any 
mention  of  love   at   all — ^for  this 
woman's  inexorable   sharpness  to 
have  dragged  his  poor  secrets  to 
light   again,   and   ror   her   to  bo 
avenged  upon  him  thus !    He  could 
scarce   have  felt  more  hopelessly 
miserable   had   she   said,    '  David 
Engleheart,  you  will  mairy  me  to- 
morrow morning.'   Indeed,  I  almost 
think,  of  the  two,  it  woiild  have' 
crushed  him  less:  provided,  always, 
that  Esther  might  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  wedding. 

'  You  will  start,  by  the  coach,  at 
five  to-morrow  morning,  and  get  to 
Weymouth  in  time  for  a  late  tea;' 
Joan's  voice  sounded  quite  genial  and 
good-humoured.  '  Nothing  pleases 
Aunt  Thalia  more  than  to  find 
people  don't  want  to  eat,  so  111  put 
you  up  some  hard-boiled  ^gs  and 
sandwiches  for  the  journey.  What 
are  you  looking  so  odd  for,  child? 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  treat  for 
you  to  get  away  a  month  or  two 
sooner  from  home,  and  see  a  little 
gaiety  at  a  place  like  Weymouth.' 

'  I  like  home  better  than  Aunt 
Tudor,  Joan.  I  dont  care  about 
gaieties  at  all ;  and  if  you  please  I 
will  write  myself  and  tell  her  sol' 
Her  voice  broke  again. 

Miss  Joan  seated  herself  with  that 
peculiar  angular  sharpness  that 
always  betokened  the  advent  of  a 
few  forcible  opinions,  and  looked 
straight  into  David  Englehearf s 
fieuse.  '  David,  shall  I  tell  you  what 
ails  the  girl?*  she  remarked  with 
perfect  caUousness  to  her  victim's 
nervous  writhes  and  deprecating 
gestures.  'Shall  I  tell  you  what 
ails  our  little  Esther?' 

'Joan,  if  you  please,  I  would 
rather * 

'  Our  little  Esther  ftndes  herself 
in  love  with  Mr.  OliTer  Gaiew/ 


Mis$  Joan  evinces  her  Strength  ofMvnd. 
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"  There  'wsa  an  awfully-guilty  si- 
lenoe.  Esther  turned  her  hot  face 
away  towuds  the  window;  Darid 
caught  himself  fast  by  the  cuff  of 
his  sleeve  in  one  of  his  own  fish- 
hooks, and  blushed  like  a  girl. 

*  In  loye  with  Mr.  Oliyer  Caiew. 
I  don't  say  that  she  has  made  any 
confidences  on  the  subject  to  you, 
whatever  I  may  think  '^^iire  visions 
of  lonely  days  to  come  rose  before 
David  at  the  emphaeds  of  that  one 
word — 'but  I  am  just  going  to  tell 
yon  both  the  result  of  such  dreeans 
on  a  girl  like  Esther.  Tou  are  not 
really  in  love  with  the  man,  child/ 
£sther  turned  round  quickly,  and 
with  an  indignant  denial  half  burst- 
ing firom  her  lips.  '  If  you  were,  I 
should  speak  dinerently .  Tou  think 
you  care  for  him  wonderfully  be- 
cause he's  the  first  man  you  have 
«  ever  spoken  to ;  and  if  you  were  to 
go  on  dreaming  and  loitering  away 
your  life,  and  reading  sentimental 
poetry,  and  making  confidences  with 
David  here,  you  might  become  so 
in  truth.  What  is  the  result?  Tou 
will  have  to  battle  with  life,  will 
enter  upon  it  weary-hearted,  dull, 
spiritless — all  that  young  women 
are  who  have  gone  tmough  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  flbrst  foolish  pas- 
sion.' 

'  But,  Joan * 

'  1  know  what  you  would  say, 
Esther,  that  Garew  may  return  and 
hold  to  whatever  idle  word  now 
stands  between  you.  I  hope,  he 
will  do  so,  if  he  is  a  man  of  honour- 
able feeling  and  has  sufficient  money 
to  maintain  you.  But  your  remain- 
ing fooling  away  your  time  here  at 
Gountisbury  can  have  no  influence, 
that  I  know  of,  over  the  young 
man's  fidelity.  He  has  gone  to 
Malta;  you  say  he  is  to  go  to  India. 
"WeU,  India  is  a  great  way  off",  and 
a  great  many  thmgs  may  happen 
thera' 

'  Oh,  oousinl' 

'  I  am  not  thinking  of  death,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Garew  did  not  look  to 
me  at  all  like  one  of  those  whom 
the  gods  love.  I  am  thinking  of  all 
the  temptation  to  change  which 
must  be»9t  a  young,  light-hearted, 
and,  I  should  say,  not  over  strong- 
headed  lad  like  tUs  abroad.  A  lad, 
noreoverj  who  is  only  bound  by 


the  most  flimsy  and  nominal  engage- 
ment to  any  one  at  home.' 

Esther's  eyes  glowed  with  a  fire 
that  Joan  understood  thoroughly; 
but  the  poor  child  was  forced  either 
to  be  silent  or  to  betray  her  own 
secret;  and  so  Miss  Engleheart 
stood  master  of  the  field.  David, 
paralyzed,  as  usual,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset,  had  nerer  at- 
tempted to  speak  since  Joan  entered 
the  roouL  As  he  listened  to  her 
opinion  of  the  likely  stability  of 
Esther's  love  it  did  occur  to  him 
too  that  his  cousin's  decisions,  harsh 
and  unfeeling  though  they  seemed, 
were  not  altogether  irrational.  If 
the  girl's  absence  from  Countisbury 
were,  in  truth,  to  uproot  her  fiincy 
for  Oliver,  David  felt  that  he  could 
bring  himself  to  bear  it,  even  though 
he  had,  single-handed,  to  parry 
his  cousin's  attentions  till  her  re- 
turn. 

Joan  read  something  of  what  was 
passing  through  his  mind  upon  his 
foce.  '  I  really  think  you  might  try 
to  open  your  lips,  David,'  she  cried 
harsnly.  '  It  does  look  so  foolish  for 
you,  a  man  forty-two  years  of  age, 
to  sit  blushing  and  fidgeting  like  a 
school-girl  when  these  things  are 
talked  of.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not, 
think  that  Esther  should  waste  her 
life  among  us  old  people,  and  dream- 
ing dreams  of  folly,  when  she  has  a 
cbuice  of  mixing  with  the  world 
and  improving  herself?  Have  the 
goodness,  for  once,  to  give  a  straight- 
forward opinion.' 

'  I— I  dont  think  Esther  ought 
to  ofiend  Mrs.  Tudor,'  said  David ; 
but  he  felt  the  baseness  of  his  own 
motives  too  keenly  to  look  in 
Esther's  eyes  as  he  spoke.  '  Tou 
might  have  planned  her  visit  less 
suddenly,  Joan,  but  I  can't  be  so 
selfish  as  to  wi^  her  not  to  go.' 

'  Do  you  hear  David's  opinion, 
Esther?' 

'  Tes,  Joan,  I  hear.' 

'And  what  decision  are  you 
coming  to,  may  I  ask?  If  you  are 
going  to  write  to  Aunt  Tudor  you 
must  set  about  it  at  once.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  write  to  Aunt 
Tudor,'  said  Eswer,  deliberately. 
'Tour  advice,  both  of  you,  is  so 
exceedingly  sensible  that  I  have  no 
chdoe  but  to  abide  by  it' 
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*  And  you  will  travel  in  yoiir  like 
muslin  T 

*  If  you  please.' 

'  Aunt  Tudor  would  bo  sure  to 
make  some  mipleasant  remark  if  you 
arrived  in  cotton,  and,  as  you've 
worn  it  already,  you  may  as  well 
travel  in  your  muslin  as  in  another. 
Lend  me  your  watch,  David,  if  you 
please.  I  must  go  and  see  to  the 
hard-boiled  eggs  at  once.' 

'  Poor  David  is  fast  bound,'  said 
Esther,  coming  up  kindly  to  his 
side.  *  Cousin,  what  in  the  world 
have  you  been  doing  with  your 
flies?  All  our  beautiful  green 
drakes  and  hackles  wound  up  into 
a  tight  little  ball,  and  two  hooks 
imbedded  fast  in  your  sleeve !  Oh, 
you  absent  old  David !' 

'  I  was  not  absent,  child,'  he 
w^hispered,  when  Miss  Joan  had  left 
them.  '  I  was  * — David  did  not  tell 
stories  well — '  I  was  feeling  for  you, 
Esther.  It  must  be  a  grief  to  you 
to  leave  all  the  places  that  remind 
you  of  your  short  happiness.' 

'  And  yet  you  advised  mo  to  go.* 

'  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  con- 
science to  say  that  you  should  run 
any  risk  of  offending  Itfrs.  Tudor ; 
besides,  it  is  better  for  you  to  have 
change  and  occupation  than  remain 
here.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it.  Oliver  would 
Bay  so  too:  that  is  why  I  have 
brought  myself  to  go  so  suddenly. 
He  may  be  away  for  years.  I  must 
do  other  things  than  dream  and 
regret  and  look  back  during  all  that 
time.  I  must  improve  myself,  and 
see  more  of  life,  and  grow  wiser  and 
stronger  for  his  sake.' 

'Yes.' 


'  Antl,  you  know,  David/  (she 
said  this  with  exceeding  dehberation 
aiid  certainty,)  '  it  is  childish  in  the 
extreme  to  care  so  much  for  places : 
no  change  of  scene  or  people  can 
really  have  any  influence  on  one's 
feelings  when  they  are  very  true 
and  deep  like  mine.  Oliver  will  bo 
quite  as  much  with  me  wherever  I 
go  as  lie  is  here  at  Countisbury.' 

And  quite  late  that  night,  when 
Miss  Joan  had  released  her  from  her 
packing,  and  when  all  the  house 
was  still,  Esther  stole  away  through 
the  dim  wotxls  to  the  foot  of  that 
sycamore  where  she  had  parted 
from  Carew,  and  cried  beneath  it, 
and  apostrophized  it,  and,  I  think, 
pr&ssed  her  lips  upon  its  bark  with 
warmth  much  more  creditable  to 
her  eighteen  years  than  to  her  phi- 
losophy. 

*  My  love  is  only  a  foolish  dream 
that  time  will  wake  me  from! 
Change  of  scene  will  bring  me  to 
be  untrue  to  one  word  that  I  have 
promised!  Oh,  Oliver!  are  you 
thinking  of  me  now?  Ohver,  I 
never  knew  before  how  much  I 
loved  you  T 

At  that  particular  moment  Mr. 
Carew  was  looking  in  the  &ce  of 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Valetta,  and 
assuring  her  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore danced  with  any  one  whose 
step,  both  in  the  waJtz  and  the 
polka-mazurka,  suited  his  own  so 
exactly.  To  a  superficial  observer 
of  human  happiness  it  would  some- 
times seem  rather  a  matter  for  re- 
joicing than  regret  that  one  half  of 
tho  world  can  never  know,  with 
minute  and  circumstantial  accuracy, 
what  the  other  half  does. 
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1740.] 

VAUXHALL,  with  its  thousand 
lights,  velvet  lawns,  and  shady 
fivenues;  York  Buildings,  with  ite 
smart  vocalists  and  admiring  crowds ; 
the  Folly  on  the  Thames,  offering  its 
smoking-rooms,  elegant  music-hall, 
and  ceaseless  round  of  pleasure ; 
!Marybone  Gardens,  with  its  bowl- 
ing-green, bowers,  and  lamps;  the 
Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  with  its  exciting  comedies, 
brilliant  concerts,  and  pleasant  mu- 
sical interludes;  Drury  Lane,  with 
its  Shakspearian  attractions ; — all 
these  places  of  feshionablo  resort 
were  in  their  meridian  glory  when 
the  lloyal  Italian  Opera  was  but  a 
struggling  neophyte.  Music,  it  is 
true,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  rendered 
it  worthy  of  being  discussed  by 
patched  and  powdered  Pretty  Fel- 
lows, who  confined  their  fastidious 
attention  and  artistic  aspirations  to 
sewing  and  knitting  of  garters,.knot- 
ting  of  fringe,  the  artful  disposition 
of  China  jars,  and  the  nice  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cane.  Young  belles, 
spending  tlieir  days  lounging  in 
India-houses,  buying  ivory  fans  and 
Japan  cabinets,  talking  scandal  and 
meditating  fre^  frolics,  dreamt  not 
of  Opera  boxes,  Crystal  Palace 
Opera  Concerts,  or  of  packets  of 
Hlmninated  songs  from  the  last  new 
opera.  As  yet  unknown  to  fame 
were  big  lorgnettes,  black  or  white ; 
unknown  were  snowy  cravats, 
'  bones,'  neat  broughams,  white  and 
gold  boumouses,  and  Covent  (Jar- 
den  bouquets.  Unfamiliar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  amateurs  was  the 
language  of  the  cognoscenti;  strange 


in  their  ears  would  have  sounded 
the  notes  of  those  wonderful  instru- 
ments, the  invention  of  the  very 
names  whereof  demands  talent  of 
no  ordinary  nature.  The  Opera 
was  as  yet  a  thing  of  the  future; 
and  Tatlers,  Si)ectators,  Commen- 
tators, and  Guardians  had  not  yet 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
cutting  wit  and  biting  sarcasm  on 
basso,  tenor,  and  chorus:  coffee- 
house wits  and  Hell-fire  Clubbists 
had  no  prima  donna  or  ballerina  to 
criticise  or  to  adore. 

In  the  time  of  the  First  Charles, 
London  Society,  wanting  opera,  testi- 
fied its  longing  by  patronizing  Shak- 
spearian tragedies  interspersed  with 
tender  melodies,  and  by  applaud- 
ing musical  interludes  of  an  exceed- 
ingly mild  description.  The  sing- 
ers, however,  were  deplorably  bad ; 
and  there  were  no  concerts  or  pubHc 
places  to  giYe  employment  to  even 
these  vocalists.  The  companies  at 
the  theatres  were  small,  and  com- 
posed of  inferior  actors ;  and  those 
who  were  foolish  enough  to  depend 
upon  their  vocal  abilities  for  a  live- 
lihood had  little  to  rely  on  besides 
the  royal  household  and  chapel  esta- 
blishments, the  liberality  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  patronage  of  the  great. 
Nothing  was  known  of  opera  but 
the  name,  which  the  dramatists 
sometimes  used. 

Charles  11.,  albeit  he  starved  his 
singers,  liked  music,  and  once  wrote 
a  song  himself.  He  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of  music,  understood  the 
notes,  and  could  sing  'a  plump 
bass.'  Admiring  evCTything  French, 
he  brought  with  him  a  taste  for 
French  music,  and  was  quite  pleased 
when  Cambert  —  orgjpist  of  the 
church  of  St  Honor^,  in  Paris,  and 
the  first  French  musician  who  tried 
to  set  operas — quitted  France  in  a 
huff  at  being  displaced  from  the 
management  of  the  Opera  in  favour 
of  Lully,  and  came  to  London. 
His  merry  Majesty  had  his  band  of 
twenty-four  violins  in  imitation  of 
the  band  of  King  Louis,  and  he 
immediately  installed  Cambert  at 
their  head.  The  Frenchman  made 
many  efforts  to  persuade  the  Eng- 
lish to  like  his  operas,  but  at  last 
he  broke  his  heart  at  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  and  his  works 
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were  treated,  and  died  nine  years 
after  his  arrivid.  Yet  attempts  at 
operatic  mnsio  were  now  becoming 
greatly  the  &8hion.  Pepys,  in  1667 
— ^the  year  Gambert  died— 'went 
with  my  Lord  Brooncke  to  his 
house,  there  to  hear  some  Italian 
music/  with  which  the  genial  old 
gossip  was '  mightily  pleased.'  The 
witty,  dashing  Tom  Eilligrew,  King 
CJharles's  jester,  who  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  had  ahready  visited 
Rome  eight  or  ten  times  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  good  music,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  bring  forward 
Italian  pieces. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  his 
newly-restored  Majesty  was  fond  of 
mnsic,  composers  speedily  started 
into  being.  Matthew  Locke — most 
peerish  of  geniuses— brought  out 
the  'Tempest'  in  1673  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
atre  which  had  been  opened  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  two  years  before 
by  the  son  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Wil* 
liam  ly Avenant.  The  ezpensiYe  de- 
corations of  scenery  and  dresses,  the 
singing  and  dancing,  and  the  fine 
music,  made  this  piece  extraordi- 
narily popular.  The  public  were 
delighted.  Everybody  ran  to  see 
the  new  !work,  and  its  success  in- 
duced D'Avenant  to  produce  other 
musical  dramsfis  by  Lock&  The  di- 
rectors of  Drury  Lane  were  alarmed 
at  the  repeated  successes  achieved 
at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  and  employed 
a  miserable  writer  of  bad  fJEurces  to 
parody  Locke's  pieces;  but  the 
Duke's  Theatre  continued  to  be 
thronged.  Two  years  later.  Fur- 
cell,  most  origimd  of  composers 
and  irregular  of  Ixms  vivants,  then 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  composed  a  mu- 
sical drama;  whidi  created  a  great 
excitement  in  private  circles.  D'Avo- 
nant,  hearing  of  its  merits,  proposed 
to  bring  it  forward  in  public,  to 
which  young  Purcell  joyfully  agreed. 
It  succeeded ;  and  ly  A  venant  brought 
out  several  pieces  by  Purcell,  which 
were  all  received  with  the  utmost 
approbation  by  the  public. 

Musical  dramas,  not  always  of  the 
liveliest  nature,  became  the  rage, 
and  the  performers  therein  sought 
after  oeleDrities.  Moll  Davies  cap- 
tivated King  Charles  by  her  bird- 
like  notes ;  pleasant  Miss  Shore 
played  to  such  good  purpose  on  the 


harpsichord  that  she  stole  the  heart 
of  Oolley  Cibber,  who  enthusiasti- 
cally threw  his  hand,  heart,  and 
seveniy-five  pounds  a  year  at  her 
feet.  Miss  Campion  sang  so  en- 
chanfa'ngly  that  the  aged  Duke  of 
Devonshire  took  her  off  the  stage. 

However,  musical  dramas  are  not 
operas,  and  tlie  world  of  fashion 
wanted  real  opera.  A  great  crisis 
invariably  brings  forth  a  great  man. 
The  great  man  who  undertook  the 
task  of  supplying  the  &shionable 
world  with  grand  opera  was  Tho- 
mas Clayton.  He  was  a  miserable 
pretender,  though  he  was  in  King 
William's  band ;  he  was  utterly  de- 
void of  genius,  or  even  talent;  but 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  tact,  he  was 
specious  and  plausible,  and  just  the 
man  to  successfully  impose  on  the 
unsuspecting.  He  went  to  Italy, 
to  improve  himself  by  study,  and 
having  there  heard  the  opera, 
thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  tiie  credit  of  introducing 
it  into  England,  and  that  it  might 
be  a  money-maloDg  speculation. 
He  by  some  means  possessed  him- 
self of  a  bundle  of  songs,  and  with 
these  returned  to  London. 

There  were  only  two  theatres 
open  then — Drury  Lane  and  Lin- 
,  coin's  Inn  Fields'.  Sir  John  Yan- 
brugh,  with  the  aid  of  a  subscrip- 
tion of  thirty  thousand  x>oun<iB, 
given  by  '  persons  of  quality,'  was 
building  the  Queen's  Theatre,  but  it 
was  not  finished.  Clayton  com- 
menced his  campaign  by  taking 
Drury  Lane,  and  engaging  the  best 
company  in  London,  headed  by  the 
lovely  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  the  '  tawny 
Tuscan,'  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  both 
prodigious  favourites,  and  by  Leve- 
ridge,  a  most  popular  singer.  Then 
he  produced  his  opera  of  '  Arsinoe, 
Queen  of  Cyprus.'  The  pit  and 
boxes  were  reserved  for  the  sub- 
scribers ;  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
open,  as  usual  at  the  subscription 
music. 

The  public  were  surprised,  do- 
h'ghted,  with  this  new  species  of 
amusement ;  though  the  critics  who 
wrote  of  the  music  call  it '  worthless,' 
'  execrable,'  '  contemptible,'  '  mise- 
rable,' '  trash.'  Clayton  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  a  novelty ;  and 
although  his  opera,  both  music  and 
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words,  were  titter  rubbish,  yet  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  coflfee-houses, 
India-houses,  and  drawing>rooms  all 
over  London. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  opened  his 
theatre  almost  as  soon  as  Clayton's 
opera  began.  He  had  proposed  to 
Betterton's  company  to  build  a 
stately  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Ho 
obtained  a  grant  from  Queen  Anne, 
and  a  subscription  from  the  nobility, 
and  in  1704  was  laid  the  first  stone, 
on  one  side  of  wliich  was  inscribed 
Kit  Cat,  and  on  the  other  The 
Little  Wmo,  the  latter  being  in 
honour  of  tlie  beautiful  Lady  Sun- 
derland, second  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  celebrated 
toast  The  house  was  opened  in 
1705,  Betterton  and  his  co-partners 
dissolving  their  own  agreement,  and 
placing  themselves  under  the  joint 
management  of  Vanbrugh  and  Con- 
greve.  On  the  opening  of  this 
grand  and  superb  structure,  April 
9,  1705,  it  was  discovered  that  al- 
most every  qualification  and  conve- 
nience of  a  good  theatre  had  been 
sacrificed  to  display  a.  vast  trium- 
phal piece  of  architecture.  Im- 
mense columns,  gilded  cornices, 
and  an  immoderately  high  roof  did 
not  compensate  for  the  defect  which 
caused  nine  words  out  of  ten  to 
be  carried  off.  They  had  Signor 
Greber's  '  Loves  of  Ergasto,'  which 
was  acted  every  evening  till  the 
end  of  June.  Theatre,  pastoral, 
and  managers  failed,  while  Clayton 
was  taking  the  town  by  storm.  Sir 
John^  tired  or  frightened,  disposed 
of  the  entire  establishment  to  Owen 
M'Swiney,  who  rented  the  house 
at  five  pounds  a  day.  The  com- 
pany returned  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  grievously  disappointed  with 
the  result  of  their  speculation. 

Clayton  relinquished  his  manage- 
ment in  1707,  and  went  to  York 
Buildings.  The  companies  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  and  Drury  Lane 
den  united  and  went  from  Drury 
Lane  to  the  Haymarket,  under  the 
command  of  Owen  M'Swiney.  Owen 
was  an  Irishman,  and  had  a  fair 
share  of  the  quickness  of  his  nation, 
though  he  is  called  by  Dibden  '  a 
shuttlecock.'  He  had  written  a  £aroe, 
and  two  opera  libretti^  and  was  the 


kind  of  man  to  make  a  dash  at  any- 
thing, without  suffering  from  an 
over-scrupulous  conscience. 

Italian  singers,  hearing  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  pocketing 
some  bright  English  guineas,  and 
being  attracted  *  by  the  report  of 
our  passion  for  opera,'  had  come  to 
England.     Among  these  was  Ni- 
colini,  a  Neapolitan.    A  magnificent 
actor   and  a  superb-looking  man, 
his  voice  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  heard  him.    Even  Steele,  so 
bitter  against  opera  singers  in  ge- 
neral, dilates  on  the  grace  and  pro- 
priety of  the   handsome    Italian^s 
action  and  gestures,  which  he  de- 
clares   did  honour  to  the  human 
figure.        M'Swiney     immediately 
engaged  him  at  a  salary  of  eight 
hundred  guineas  for  the  season—a 
sum    considered  enormous  at  the 
time.    He  retired  in  171 2,  when  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and,  building  for 
himself  a  splendid  villa,  named  it, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  nation  which  had  contributed 
the  wealth  amassed  by  him,  The 
English  Folly. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Italians, 
operas  were  performed  partly  in 
English  and  partly  in  Italian,  which 
drew  down  great  laughter  and  de- 
rision from  the  wits  of  the  day. 

When  M'Swiney  withdrew  firom 
the  management  in  17 10,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
left  the  debts  incurred  daring  his 
theatrical  reign  unpaid;  for  the 
tradesmen  who  fumished  dresses 
and  other  properties,  adyertised  a 
general  meeting  to  concert  mear 
sures  for  petitioning  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, or  commencing  lawsuits 
against  the  manager,  who  peremp- 
torily refused  payment,  although 
the  articles  were  in  constant  use. 
As  this  advertisement  was  issued 
December  171 1,  and  Aaron  Hill 
was  then  manager,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  declined  paying  the 
debts  of  his  predecessor. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Haymarket  (at  a 
rental  of  six  hundred  ix>mids),  and 
manager  both  of  .that  theatre  and 
Drury  Lane,  came  into  possession 
June  1 7 10.  He  had  travelled  all 
over  Europe  in  a  strange,  fitful  way ; 
bad  written  several  dramatic  pieces ; 
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he  perfectly  underetood  the  Beoret  of 
plOdsing  the  public,  and  of  Attract- 
ing  crowded  andiencee;   and  was 
endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
cleyernees.     His  tact   particularly 
fitted  him  for  undertaking  the  msr 
ns^ment  of  a  large  operatic  eeta- 
bliahment    His  firot  great  success 
was  the  opera  of  '  Thomyris/  put 
together   and    conducted    by   the 
newly-arrived  '  Swiss  Count/  John 
James   Heidegger,  who    '  by  that 
production  alone  was  a  gaiaer  of 
five  hundred  pounds.'    Heidegger, 
who  afterwards   became  manager, 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation 
in   the   fistshionable  world   on   his 
arriTBL    His  speciality  consisted  in 
being  '  the  ugliest  man  of  his  time,' 
his  portrait  in  that  capacity  being 
engrayed   at   least  ten  or  twelve 
times.    Lord  Chesterfield  wagered 
that  it  would  be  an  imx)0S8ibility  to 
find  a  second  human  l^ing  so  hor- 
ribly unfavoured  by  nature.    Hei* 
degger,  who  was  as  good-humoured 
as  he  was  hideous,  or  as  anxious 
to  make  money  as  he  was  unscru- 
pulous   regarding   the   means   by 
which  he  acquired  it,  readily  ac- 
cepted the  bet;   and  a  search  was 
instituted.      After   some    time,    a 
firightf ol  old  woman  was  discovered ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Heidegger 
had  the  day.    Heidegger  was  about 
to  triumph,  when  Chesterfield  sud- 
denly demanded  that  he  shouldput 
on  the  old  creature's  bonnet    Thus 
equipped,,   Heidegger  appeared  so 
fearnuly    ugly    (although   he  was 
robust,  tall,  and  well  made)  that, 
amid    an    explosion   of    laughter, 
Chesterfield  was  at  once  declared 
victor.     On  another  occasion,  one 
Jolly,  a  well-known  tailor,  present- 
ing himself  with  his  bill  before  a 
noble  duke,  his  Grace,  to  gain  time, 
declared  with  an  oath  at  his  ugly 
visage,  '  I  will  never  pay  you  tiU 
you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow  than 
yourself!*   Jolly   bowed;   and   re- 
tiring, sent  a  message  to  Heidegger, 
saying  that  '  his  Grace  wished  to 
see  him  the  next  morning  on  par- 
ticxdar    business.'     Heidegger   at- 
tended, when  Jolly  was  there  to 
meet  him.    The  result  was,  as  soon 
as  the  Fleming's  visit   was   over, 
'  Jolly  received  the  cash.'    Having 
lost  aU  his  credit  abroad,  Heidegger 


had  sought  England  as  a  harbour 
of  refdge,  and  enlisted  in  the  Guards 
for  protection  from  his  duns.  Such 
was  his  boundless  impudence, 
and  such  his  insinuation,  that  ho 
gained  access  in  the  most  fJGUDoiliar 
manner  to  the  society  of  the  young 
'  sprigs  of  &shion/  by  whom  he  was 
denominated  the  Swiss  Count  An- 
other very  ridiculous  story  is  told 
of  him,  which  happened  some  years 
subsequently  to  this.  The  facetious 
Duke  of  Montague,  projector  of  the 
bottle  conjuring  affair,  had  a  mask 
made  exactly  like  Heidegger's  fiioe, 
and  a  dress  similar  to  that  which  he 
was  to  wear  at  a  masquerade,  in 
which  he  disguised  a  person  of 
something  the  same  figure  as 
Heidegger.  The  night  the  trick 
was  to  be  played,  the  conspirators 
waited  until  Heid^ger,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  royal  jMffty,  had  given 
the  band  orders  ,to  perform  '  God 
save  the  King,'  and  had  retired. 
The  moment  he  had  quitted  the 
orchestra,  the  mock  Heidegger  or- 
dered the  band  to  strike  up  '  Over 
the  Water  to  Charley.'  The  assem- 
bly were  aghast,  and  Heidegger  ran 
back  in  horror,  swearing  that  the 
band  were  drunk  or  mad,  and  or- 
dered them  furiously  to  reoonmience 
'  God  save  the  King.'  The  instant 
he  went  away,  the  fitlse  Heidegger 
oonmianded  '  Over  the  Water  to 
Charley'  again.  The  king  and  his 
courtiers  were  delighted,  and  the 
aflhir  went  on  till  the  band  were 
kicked  out  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Heidegger  became  nearly  insane. 
The  mock  Heidegger  then  stepped 
forward,  and  assured  the  king  that 
Jie  was  ihe  true  Heidegger,  and  that 
the  other  was  only  the  Devil  in  his 
likeness.  The  two  Dromios  were 
confronted,  the  fiilse  Heidegger 
having  the  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  judges  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  made.  At  last,  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  in  pity  to  the 
poor  man,  who  was  now  almost 
'  stark  mad  with  distraction  and 
vexation,'  made  the  impostor  un- 
mask, and  the  joke  was  laughed  off; 
not,  however,  till  Heidegger  had 
obtained  a  promise  that  the  mask 
should  be  melted  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, that  there  might  be  no  further 
chance  of  being  mistaken  for  the 
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DoTil.  Pope  introduced  this  indi- 
Tidual  into  his  *  Dundad,'  thereby 
adding  but  little  to  his  notoriety. 
Dr.  Aibuthnot  inscribed  to  him  a 
poem  called  the  *  Masquerade/  *  in 
which  ho  seems  more  severe  upon 
the  Count's  ugliness,  which  he  could 
not  help/  says  Dr.  Bumey,  *  than 
on  his  voluntary  vices/ 

Aaron  liill  had  just  entered  on 
his  management  when  Handel  ar- 
rived in  England,  on  a  special  in- 
vitation from  some  noblemen  who 
had  heard  Ins  music  in  Hamburgh. 
The  great  maestro  was  then  twenty- 
seven,  and  had  acquired  a  splendid 
reputation  all  over  Europe.  Hill 
immediately  called  on  him,  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
Haymarkot  Theatre,  to  which  Han- 
del readily  agreed.  The  manager 
then  wrote  a  hbretto,  selecting  the 
romantic  history  of  Einaldo  and 
Armida,  from  Tasso's  *  Jerusalem 
Delivered,*  which  he  gave  to  Gia- 
como  Eossi,  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  to  translate  into  Italian. 
Bossi  wrote  as  fast  as  he  could, 
yet  was  quite  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  Handel,  who  composed  so 
rapidly  that  the  music  was  com- 
pleted in  a  fortnight 

Hill  spared  no  expense  in  pro- 
ducing '  Rinaldo/ which  was  brought 
.out  in  the  February  of  171 1.  It 
was  his  object,  he  declared,  '  to 
give  to  two  senses  an  equal  pleor 
sure,*  and  among  other  innovations, 
be  filled  the  garden  of  Armida  with 
living  birds,  which  created  a  great 
sensation,  though  they  would  persist 
in  flying  at  the  lights,  and  were  de- 
nominated '  sparrows,*  by  Addison. 
He  had  also  a  real  fountain.  The 
•  opera  was  mounted  elaborately,  and 
was  performed  fifteen  times  in  suo- 
oession,  a  rare  occurrence  in  those 
days.  The  cavatina  in  the  first  act, 
'  Cara  sposa/  was  to  be  found  upon 
all  the  hai^aichords  in  the  kingdom, 
as  a  model  of  pathetic  grace ;  the 
march  was  adopted  by  the  Life 
Guards^  who  played  it  every  day 
upon  parade  for  forty  years,  and 
was  sung  in  the  'Beggar's  Opera' 
twenty  years  after  it  was  composed. 
Walsh,  the  publisher,  was  said  to 
have  gained  fifteen  hundred  ponnds 
from  the  publication  of  '  Bmaldo/ 
wjjjiich  caiused  Handel  to  write  com- 


plainingly :— '  My  dear  Sir,— As  it  is 
only  right  that  we  should  be  uppn 
an  equal  footing,  you  shall  compose 
the  next  opera,  and  /  will  Hell  it* 

Clayton,  who  was  then  at  York 
Buildings,  was  in  such  a  oage  at 
the  success  of  '  Einaldo/  that  he 
wrote  angrily  to  the  '  Spectator.* 
Steele  also  wrote  against  it ;  but  the 
public  would  persist  in  going  to 
the  Opera  to  hear  the  new  work. 
At  that  time  the  house  was  not 
open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
the  hour  of  performance  being  six 
o'clock.  In  1 71 2,  on  the  (contrary, 
the  performance  took  place  on  those 
very  evenings. 

Heidegger  became  Aaron  Hill's 
partner  in  1711 ;  but  immediately 
after  this,  Hill  had  a  dispute  witli 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  threw 
up  his  operatic  sceptre,  which  he 
never  resumed.  He  died  in  1749, 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  The  ma- 
nagement was  taken  in  1712  by 
M'Swiney..  In  17 13,  '  Teseo/  by 
Handel,  was  performed,  with  new 
and  costly  decorations.  M'Swiney 
having  vwnly  tried  to  obtain  a  sub- 
scription for  six  nights,  gave  out 
tickets  for  two  nights  only,  throw- 
ing the  boxes  and  pit  into  one. 
The  house '^was  full  at  each  perform- 
ance; but  after  the  second  night 
M'Swiney  suddenly  disappeared, 
without  paying  the  singers'  salaries, 
and  leaving  the  dresses  and  the 
scenes  unpaid  for.  M'Swiney  ran 
away  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed 
several  years.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Custom  House,  and  was  keeper  of 
the  King's  Mews.  He  died  in  i754» 
and  left  his  fortune  to  his  favourite, 
Mrs.  Woffington. 

On  recovering  from  this  con- 
fusion, the  singers  determined  on 
going  on  with  the  opera,  dividing 
the  profits.  They  placed  themselves 
under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  Heidegger.  At  first  the 
public  went  very  regularly;  but 
the  house  grew  thinner  every  night 
The  next  season,  i7i4«  appeared 
the  great  star,  Anastaaia  Eobinson. 
During  Lent,  the  opera  was  per- 
formed on  Thursday,  m  consequence 
of  the  queen  usually  '  having  a 
withdrawing -room  and  playing 
basset  every  Tuesday  evening/   The 
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Mowing  season,  the  hour  of  per- 

fonnance  was  altered  to  five  o'clock, 
and  there  was  an  advertisement 
issuGd  by  the  manager :  '  Whereas, 
by  the  frequent  calling  for  the  songs 
over  again,  the  operas  hare  been 
too  tedioiis;  therefore  the  singers 
are  forbid  to  sing  any  song  above 
once,  and  it  is  hoped  nobody  will 
call  for  'em,  or  take  it  ill  when  not 
obeyed.'  The  public  grew  more  in- 
different every  day,  and  at  last  even 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  not  sufficient  to  fill 
the  house.  They  tried  dancing,  they 
allowed  servants  to  keep  places  in 
the  boxes,  but  aU  their  exertions 
and  concessions  were  unavailing. 
In  1 71 7-18  there  were  no  operas 
performed;  but  Heidegger,  who  was 
very  zealoua  in  providing  amuse- 
ment for  his  patrons,  organized 
masquerades,  ndottos,  and  balls, 
when  there  were  invariably  '  some 
files  of  musquetiers  at  hand,  for  the 
preventing  any  disturbance  which 
might  happen  by  quarrels,  <&c.' 

Li  1730,  operas  were  resumed. 
In  the  May  of  this  year,  the  opera 
of  '  Nxunitor'  was  announced.  In 
order  to  induce  people  to  attend,  it 
was  advertised  that  '  those  paying 
a  guinea  would  be  admitted  on  the 
stage.'  A  footman's  gallery  is  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  of  this  date, 
with  the  addition  that  its  fre- 
quenters were  so  insolent  and  noisy 
uiat  threats  of  shutting  it  were  cir- 
culated. A  company  of  French 
comedians  then  occupied  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  to  the  ire  of  the 
native  actors.  Aaron  Hill  wrote  to 
the  younger  Bicl\,  September  9, 1 7  2 1, 
speaking  thus :  '  I  suppose  you 
loiow  that  the  Duke  of  Montague 
and  I  have  agreed  that  I  am  to 
have  that  house  half  the  week,  and 
the  French  vermin  the  other  half.' 
This  agreement  was  carried  out; 
and  As^n  HUl  announced  himself 
manager  and  director  of  a  new  com- 
pany, formed  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  had  never  appeared  on 
any  stage,  with  the  aid  of  scenery 
quite  novel  and  upon  an  improved 
plan.  He  ox>ened  with  his  own  play 
of  '  Henry  n.,'  in  December  1721. 

The  opera  was  then  going  to  ruin, 
and  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
by  the  nobili^,  to  the  extent  of  fifty 


thousand  pounds,  to  establish  a  new 
opera.  Handel  was  appointed  di- 
rector, and  the  committee  consisted 
of  noblemen — dukes,  earls,  lords, 
generals.  Handel  was  commissioned 
to  form  a  company:  he  went  to 
Dresden,  where  the  opera  was  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence, and  brought  back  a  select 
troupe  of  singers,  with  Signora  Du- 
rastanti  and  Senesino  at  their  head. 
Senesino  became  soon  the  great  star 
of  the  opera.  He  was  an  exquisite 
singer,  and  had  a  majestic  figure  and 
a  princely  deportment;  but  he  was 
far  from  being  the  hero  he  looked. 
One  evening,  when  he  was  singing 
in  'Julius  Csesar,'  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery feU  from  the  roof,  just  as  he 
had  chanted  forth  the  words,  in  Ita- 
lian, 'Csesar  does  not  know  what 
fear  is!'  The  poor  hero  was  so 
fnghtened,  that  'he  trembled,  lost 
his  voice,  and  fell  crying.'  He  never 
spared  any  energy  in  his  acting,  and 
sometimes  threw  an  amount  of  force 
into  a  part  which  led  him  into  the 
most  ludicrous  situations.  One 
night  he  was  p^orming  as  Alex- 
ander, when,  leading  the  way  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  walls,  he  drove  his 
sword  through  the  scene,  and  carried 
off  a  pasteboiurd  brick,  with  which 
he  marched  onwards,  in  triumph. 
Another  night,  when  stepping  into 
Armida's  enchanted  bark,  he  took  a 
stride  too  long, '  as  he  was  more  at- 
tentive to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra  than  to  the  breadth  of  the 
shore,'  when  he  feU  prostrate,  and 
lay  for  some  time  in  great  pain, 
'with  the  end  of  a  wave  running 
into  his  side.'  Another  night,  he 
insulted  Mistress  Anastaaia  Kobin- 
son  during  .the  public  rehearsal  of  an 
opera,  and  was  caned  behind  the 
scenes  by  Lord  Peterborough,  when 
he  had  to  go  down  on  his  knees  and 
beg  pardon.  He  took  a  fancy, 
during  the  performance  of '  Theseus,' 
to  drubbing  the  Minotaur  soundly ; 
and  that  the  man  who  represented 
the  monster  might  not  object  to 
being  thrashed,  the  lordly  singer 
always  gave  him  a  crown  in  compen- 
sation. Being  anxious  to  have  the 
worth  of  his  money,  Senesino  inva- 
riably beat  the  Minotaur  so  heartily 
as  to  lose  breath  most  seriously, 
which  was  often  inconvenient,  as  a 
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Bong  of  triumph  had  to  be  vocalized 
over  the  vanquished  foe.  Lord 
Bathurst,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
used  to  sing  this  song,  and  with 
much  humour  imitated  the  catches 
of  breath  with  which  Senesino  inter- 
larded it  from  Iiis  extraordinary 
exertions.  Senesino,  in  short,  was 
one  of  the  most  insolent,  swagger- 
ing bullies  that  ever  strutted  their 
brief  liour  before  the  footlights. 

With  the  exception  of  Senesino, 
who  was  perpetually  tormenting 
him,  Handel  ruled  his  operatic 
troupe  with  ease.  Anastafia  Eobin- 
son,  his  prima  donna,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  singer,  and  a  very 
amiable  woman.  But  in  an  evil 
hour  for  himself,  he  brought  over 
the  famous  Cuzzoni.  No  sooner  did 
that '  Uttle  syren '  appear,  than  Lon- 
don fairly  went  out  of  its  senses. 
She  sang  so  exquisitely,  she  was  so 
deUciously  saucy,  she  was  so  regally 
superb  in  her  ways,  she  was  so  in- 
comprehensible, that  lords  and  ladies, 
couitiers  and  citizens,  young  and 
old,  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Poor  Handel,  the  haughty,  the  mas- 
sive, the  irascible,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  her  countless  whims  and 
extravagancies.  She  would  sing 
how,  when,  and  where  she  chose. 
She  would  siDg  his  music  just  as  she 
pleased,  and  he  might  think  himself 
only  too  much  honoured  if  she  con- 
descended to  sing  it  at  all.  Handel 
one  day  seized  her  round  the  waist, 
and  threatened  to  iling  her  out  of 
the  window.  *I  know  you  are  a 
devil,'  he  cried,  'but  I  am  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  devils ! '  She  was 
ill-tempered,  she  was  ugly  and  ill 
made,  with  a  short,  squat  iigure,  and 
a  doughy,  cross  face,  only  redeemed 
by  a  fine  complexion ;  she  was  silly 
and  fantastical,  but  she  was  the 
reigning  queen  of  the  opera,  and 
that  was  enough.  Cuzzoni  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  Senesino  to 
torment  Handel,  for,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  opera,  managers  and 
singers  have  always  been  at  war. 
Senesino,  who  had  not  the  beet  of 
tempers,  and  was  excessively  arro- 
gant and  conceited,  treated  Handel 
abominably,  and  ungratefully,  for 
the  great  composer  had  given  him 
fifteen  hundred  x)ounds  for  the 
season.     The  maestro  threw  back 


the  insolence  of  Senesino  with  gall- 
ing indifference,  which  added  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  hatred,  and  the  auda- 
citj'  of  Cuzzoni,  with  alternate  threats 
and  wheedling.  The  singers  cared 
very  Uttle  for  the  indignation  which 
their  conduct  might  create  in  the 
breast  of  Handel,  for  they  felt  sure 
of  their  popularity  with  the  patrons 
of  the  opera,  who  disliked  Handers 
sturdy  independence. 

Hoping  to  subdue  Cuzzoni,  Han- 
del engaged  the  lovely,  sylph-like 
Faustina  Bordoni,  who  had  a  brii- 
hant    reputation   and   a   beautiful 
voice.     The  unfortunate  manager, 
however,  found  himself  in  a  more 
uncomfortable   position    than  ever 
when  he  had  secured  the  services  of 
Faustina.     Not  only  did  the  two 
singers  commence  a  dreadfal  war, 
and  fling  the  whole  establishment 
into  confosion,  but  all  musical  and 
fashionable  London  divided  into  two 
bitter  factions.    One  night,  the  two 
prima  donnas  fought  on  the  stage, 
with  the  fury  of  two  demons.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  most  absurdities  were  committed 
by  the  cantatrici  or  by  their  par- 
tisans.    When  one   prima   donna 
opened  her  mouth  to  sing,  the  friends 
of  the  other  would  begin  to  hiss. 
Ladies  of  fashion  headed  the  anta- 
gonistic parties.    The  Countess  of 
Pembroke    was     general    of     the 
Cuzzoni   forces,   the    Countess   of 
Burlington  and  Lady  Delawarr  led 
the  Faustina  battalions.     The  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  Venetian  singer 
gained  for  her  the  favour  of  the 
beaux  and  wits,  who  were  anxious 
to  secure  for  her  undisputed  domi- 
nion, and  did  not  spare  the  partisans 
of  her  rival.    One  critic  or  wit  wrote 
this  indignant  epigram : 

*  Old  poets  Blng  that  beasts  did  dance. 
Whenever  Orpheua  plajed ; 
So  to  Faustina's  channing  Toioe 
Wise  Pembroke's  asses  brayed.' 

Li  seven  years  the  fifty  thousand 
pounds  subscribed  for  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  was  squandered^ 
together  with  the  annual  snbecrip- 
tion.  Despite  the  admirable  works 
produced  by  Handel,  despite  his 
really  magnificent  company,  and  the 
brilliant  appointments  of  the  theatre, 
the  speculation  was  a  complete,  a 
lamentable  failure. 
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When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
OQtue  afl&ur  had  collapsed,  the  direc- 
tors entered  into  an  anangement 
with  Heidegger  for  opening  the 
KiBg's  Theatre  with  HandeL  The 
great  composer  went  to  Italy  to  en- 
gage new  singers,  bat  unfortunately 
did  not  make  a  xery  jadidons  seleo- 
tion.  He  was  obliged  to  re-engage 
Senesino,  who  had  quitted  England 
in  1726  on  accotmt  of  his  health. 
The  feud  between  Senesino  and 
Handel  broke  out  afresh  with  in- 
tense acrimony.  The  azistocraoy 
hated  Handel,  and  were  an^  be- 
cause he  had  raised  the  pnoes  on 
oratorio  nights.  They  therefore 
gaye  funds  to  organize  an  opposition, 
at  Linooln's  Inn  Fields,  sending  for 
Forpora  to  direct  it.  The  moment 
Senesino  heard  of  this  rival  establish- 
ment, he  offered  to  join  it.  Guzzoni, 
who  returned  to  England  in  17349 
also  joined  Porpora*s  company, 
which  vraB  strenguiened  by  several 
mutinous  members  of  Handel's 
troupe. 

Deserted  by  lus  best  singers, 
Handel  went  off  again  to  Italy  in 
search  of  others.  He  heard  Care- 
stini  and  FftrineUi,  and  had  the  sin- 
gular bad  taste  to  give  the  fonner 
the  preference.  Not  only  was  Care- 
stim  inferior  to  lus  great  rival,  but 
he  was  insolent  and  overbearing. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  London 
before  he  commenced  a  warfiire 
against  the  unlucky  maestro.  When 
dindel  sent  him  the  beautiful  air, 
'Verdi  prati,'  in  'Alcina' — after- 
wards constantly  encored— he  re- 
turned it,  with  an  impertinent  mes- 
sage, as  being  too  trifling  for  him  to 
sing.  Handel  went  in  a  towering 
rage  to  his  lodgings,  and,  caring 
nothing  for  the  likelihood  of  offend- 
ing his  leading  vocalist,  exclaimed, 
'Tou  tog!  don't  I  know  better  as 
yourseluf  vaat  is  pest  for  you  to 
sing?  If  you  will  not  sing  te  song 
vaat  I  give  you,  I  vill  not  pay  you 
ein  stiver.'  Carestini  objected  to 
Handel's  accompaniments  on  the 
harpsichord,  which  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  from  the 
singer ;  he  swore  that  if  Handel  did 
not  discontinue  his  elaborate  per- 
formance, he  would  jump  upon  the 
instrument,  and  thus  stop  the  in- 


terruption. 'Oh,  oh!'  cried  Han- 
del, '  so  you  will  jump,  will  you'? 
Very  veil,  sare;  be  so  kind  as  tell 
me  de  night  ven  you  vill  jump,  and 
I  vUl  advertise  in  de  biU,  and  I  sail 
get  grate  dale  more  money  by  your 
jumping  den  I  sail  get  by  your 
singmg? 

Forpora  had  the  good  fortune 
to  engage  Eaiinelli,  and  tiie  whole 
metrop(uis  went  into  such  a  state 
of  excitement  about  this  truly 
great  singer,  that  the  'Nobility's 
Theatre'  was  raised  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  popularity.  There  never 
was  a  more  extraordinary  sensation 
created  by  any  vocalist  than  by  Fa- 
xinelli.  Presents  of  the  utmost  value 
were  showered  upon  him~diamond 
knee-buckles,  diamond  rings,  bank- 
notes enclosed  in  a  rich  gold  case, 
gold  snuff-boxes.  All  London  ran 
crowding  to  hear  him,  and  were 
either  melted  to  tears  or  raised  to 
enthusiasm  by  lus  voice.  Even  Se- 
nesino was  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
was  unapproadiable  as  a  singer. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Farinelli, 
however,  Senesino  left  ibigland,  and 
returned  to  his  native  Tuscany. 

After  the  expiration,  in  i735>  of 
Handel's  contract  with  Heidegger, 
he  removed  to  Govent  Garden,  For- 
pora going  to  the  King's  Theatre. 
George  U.  subscribed  one  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  expenses  of 
Handel's  management,  and  it  was 
the  support  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  that  enabled  him  to 
hold  his  ground  against  the  aristo- 
cracy and  his  Italian  rival. 

At  last  both  Handel  and  Forpora 
failed,  and  in  1737  the  latter  quitted 
England.  Handel  joined  Heid^ger 
once  more,  in  1738,  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  In  two  years  he  wrote 
four  operas.  When  he  had  produced 
'  Deidunia,'  he  abandoned  dramatic 
music,  and  entered  on  a  new  and 
higher  phase  of  his  career.  During 
his  unfortunate  struggle  against 
Forpora  and  the  world  of  &ahion, 
he  nad  lost  his  health,  he  had  lost 
all  the  money  he  had  made  during 
twenty  years  of  labour,  and  he  had 
to  start  anew,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
having  nothing  left  but  his  glorious 
reputation. 

E.  C.  C 
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EEFUSED I 

'  VrOT  yours  the  fault/  you  say— not  yours?— 

-L^     You  women  keep  some  bitter  cures 
For  our  proud  spirits.    How  I  long 
To  tliink  you  have  not  done  mo  wrong. 
Believe  me,  this  is  half  my  pain 
To  feel  I  cannot  give  agam 
Respect  and  trust,  which  were  your  due 
When  I  believed  you  wholly  true ! 

The  words  of  love  you  said  one  day, 
'  You  meant  the  next  day  to  unsay. 
And  if  I  tliought  of  them— what  then  ? 
I  must  be  fooled  like  other  men : 
Must  learn  to  woo  is  not  to  win : 
That  women's  falsehoods  are  not  sin  f 
Must  bear  what  other  hearts  have  borne :' 
— ^I  give  you,  lady,  scorn  for  scorn ! 

It  was  for  love  I  vainly  sued  I 
It  was  a  woman  that  I  wooed ! 
Not  something  in  a  woman's  guise. 
To  make  my  trusting  heart  a  prize — 
Rejoice  to  feel  me  in  her  power- 
Play  with  her  new  toy  for  an  hour. 
Then  fling  it  down,  with  cruel  jest. 
And  mocking  scorn,  at  my  request! 

No!  it  wcus  something  kind  and  true 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  in  you ! 
Before  a  high  ideal  shrine 
I  laid  this  honest  love  of  mine. 
I  woke  to  find  that  shrine  a  dream — 
That  maidens  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Henceforth  I,  too,  will  share  their  mirth, 
And  takiB  their  love  for  what  it's  worth ! 


F.  S.  M. 
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EVERYBODY  tnms  with  cnriodty 
to  Uie  ^lagTaph  in  tha '  Times ' 
that  chromclee  the  '  extraordiiuu^ 
pices'  which  the  pictures  of  Mr. 

B ,  the  porcelain  of  Lord  C^— , 

or  the  enamels  and  bijonteiie  of  the 

BocheBs  of  D ,  fetched  the  day 

hefore  at  Christje's,  Philliprfa,  Foe- 
tet'e,  or  Sotheb^s.  But  in  most 
nsders  the  conosit;  ends  vith  a 
nosing  exclamation  of  Bnrprise.' 
Fen,  companitiTel;,  onteide  the  re- 
golar  art  circles,  ever  thin^  of  drop> 
piag  in  at  one  of  these  soles.  Yet, 
if  jou  are  strong. enough,  or  poor 
enough,  to  withstand  the  tWptation 
of  biddmg,orcan  keep  your  bidding 
propensities  within  bounds,  one  or 
other  of  the  great  auctjon-rooma  — 
lor  a  single  visit  (or  for  half  a  dozen) 


ymi  will  of  course  choose  Christie's 
— will  ;ield  some  pleasant  pastime ; 
and  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  it 
do  not  furnish  something  to  think 
over  afterwards, 

Hore  than  '  sixty  years  since ' — 
almost  a  hnadred,  in  ^t — Christie's 
was,  aa  it  stdll  is,  the  art  auction- 
room,  par  txcrlUnce,  of  the  metropo- 
lis— though  its  locale  was  Pall  MaU 
then  instead  of  King  Street  as'  now. 
Horace  Walpole  talked  as  familiarlr 
of  going  to  a  sale  of  pictiuee  or 
porcelain  at  Christie's,  as  Baron 
Rothschild  or  Lord  Ward,  or  any 
more  commonplace  collector,  might 
to-day.  On  the  whole  those  most 
have  been  brave  times  for  the  cok- 
noscentL  There  was,  for  ezample^ 
A  sale  of  the  Fensboist  fpicturea 
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(May,  1764),  at  which,  writes  Wal- 
pole,  *in  general  the  pictures  did 
not  go  high ' — as  will  be  readily 
supposed  when  he  bought  for  Greorge 
Montague  *  two  sweet  children,'  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  '  for  two  pounds  ten 
shillings,'  and  for  himself '  much  the 
best  picture  in  the  auction,  a  line 
Vandyck  of  the  famous  Lady  Car- 
lisle and  her  sister  Leicester  in  one 
piece :  it  cost  me  nine-and-twenty 
guineas,'  and  sold,  we  may  add,  at 
the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 

In  those  good  old  times,  when 
cotton  lords,  and  railway  kings,  and 
merchant  millionaires,  and  great 
capitalist  picture-dealers,  and  direc- 
tors and  projectors,  whether  of 
limited  or  unlimited  Hability,  had 
not  spoiled  the  market,  and  given 
to  the  room  in  King  Street  some- 
thing too  much  the  aspect  of  one  in 
Capel  Court,  Christie's  was  a  plea- 
sant place  of  meeting  and  easy 
intercourse  for  litterateurs  and  loi- 
terers, artists  and  amateurs,  states- 
men and  bishops,  dilettanti  lords 
and  fashionable  dames,  as  well  as 
the  resort  of  keen-eyed  dealers, 
Hebrew  bargain-hunters,  and  the 
lean  and  seedy  pickers-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.  Fine  gentlemen  and 
gaily-dressed  ladies  made  it  their 
trysting  -  place.  Sturdy  Samuel 
Johnson  (at  times  with  his  faithful 
Bozzy)  might  be  seen  there,  as  well 
as  finical  and  supercilious  Walpole. 
There,  too,  came  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith, Wilson  and  Fuseli,  Gains- 
borough and  Grarrick,  now  giving 
utterance  to  a  criticism,  now  to  a 
jest.  And  there,  oracle  of  every 
visitor,  was  Sir  Joshua  himself,  ear- 
trumpet  and  snuff-box  in  hand, 
paying  courteous  attention  ahke  to 
modest  scholar,  simpering  peer,  and 
patronizing  peeress : — 

'  To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  clrllly  steering. 
When  they  Judged  without  aklll  he  was  still  hard 

of  hearing ; 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Gorregglos. 

and  fttnir, 
He  shifted  his  trompet,  and  (mly  took  snuff.' 

Gilray's  caricature  shows  us  that 
Christie's  long  continued  to  be  a 
&shionable  lounge,  where  ladies 
appeared  in  low  dress  and  feathers, 
gentlemen  as  they  might  have  come 
direct  from  the  drawing-room,  doc- 


tors in  big  wigs,  and  young  bucks 
in    cut-away  coats   and  top-boots. 
Later  again,  NoUekens  Smith  re- 
cords how  ho  has  *  often  seen  Mr. 
Coeway  at  the  elder  Christie's  pic- 
ture-sales, full-dressed  in  his  sword 
and  bag,  with  a  small  three-cornered 
hat  on  the  top  of  his  toup^,  and  a 
mulberry  silk  coat  profusely  em- 
broidered with  scarlet  strawberries.' 
Surely  such  a  visitant  must  have 
made  radiant  the  dingy  room !  Our 
grandsires,  as  we  very  well  know, 
did  not  always  wrap  themselves  in 
broad-cloth  and  dull  colours,  but 
a  coat  like  this  must  have  been  a 
rarity,  one  would  fancy,  even  then. 
Poor  Goldie's  famous  peach-blossom 
Filby— at  which  so  many  a  withng 
has  cast  his  little  joke — would  have 
looked    dim     alongside    Cosway's 
mulberry  silk.    Mr.  Cosway  was  a 
noticeable  person  in  his  day;  and 
bis  presence,  apart  from  his  coat, 
would  have  brought  sunshine  any 
day  into  this  shady  place,  for  he 
was  a  lavish  purchaser  of  bric-a- 
brac.    Cosway  was  the  fashionable 
'  macaroni    miniature  -  painter/    of 
the  Regency,  prime  favourite  of  the 
court   and   courtiers   and   of    the 
Begent     himself.     Doubtless    the 
reader  saw  and  admired,  and  still 
remembers,  his  dainty  miniatures- 
marvels  of  grace  and  delicate  finish 
— of  the   '  first  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope,'  his   fiiir   left-handed   bride, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  many  others, 
fairer  and  better  than  either,  which 
were  in  the  rich  and  rare  Loan  Ex- 
hibition at   South    Kensington  in 
1862.     Without  setting  up  for  a 
medium,  Cosway,  like  his  contem- 
]X)rary  Blake,  was  wont  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  the  spirit-world,  and 
vtras  a  good  deal  less  startled  when  he 
saw,  as  he  told  his  friends  he  often 
did,  Pitt  or  Praxiteles,  or  it  might 
be  Michael  Angelo  or  Charles  I., 
walk  into  his  painting-room,  than  an 
assembly  at  Christie's  would  now 
be  at  suck  an  apparition  as  that  of 
his   dapper   little    'monkey-faced 
figure '  (for  so  the  satirists  described 
him)  clad  in   that   mulberry  silk 
coat  profusely  powdered  over  with 
scarlet  strawberries,  sword  by  his 
side,  and  three-cornered  hat  on  the 
top  of  his  toup^. 
But  though  no  such  sighfSj  and 
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few  sncb  men,  may  now  be  looked 
for  there,  Gluristie's  yet  offers  a 
phase  of  London  society  worth  ol>- 
serving.  In  the  thick  of  the  season  ^ 
on  the  day  of  a  great  pictore-sale, 
or,  better  still,  on  the  preceding 
days  when  the  pictures  are  on  view, 
there  is  a  gathering  of  art  notables 
of  no  common  mark.  You  may  not 
meet  the  yonng  painter  or  scnlptor 
who  has  made  one  of  the  small  sen- 
sations of  the  season— they  as  yet 
generally  know  little  and  care  less 
aboat  those  who  haye  preceded 
them  in  the  race — bnt  you  will 
most  likely  see  some  of  their  seniors 
who  have  come  to  examine  some 
treasure  often  heard  of,  never  till 
now  beheld;  to  chat  over  some  long- 
hidden  and  half-forgottoi  Beynolds 
or  Gkiinsborough ;  to  see  once  again 
works  they  remember  seeing  when 
first  exhibited  years  ago,  or  per- 
chance to  look  through  the  sketches 
and  unfinished  works  of  one  who, 
after  long  struggling  with  them  in 
friendly  rivalry,  only  a  month  or 
two  back  succumbed  to  the  inevi- 
table &te.  There,  too,  are  kind- 
hearted  though  somewhat  stately 
cognoscenti  of  the  old  school — ^a 
XBpidly  diminishing  class— great  in 
the  traditional  history  of  every  che- 
rished specimen  of  Sir  Joshua's 
urbane  pencil,  and  the  more  iamous 
examples  of  Italy  and  the  Nether^ 
lands ;  and  by  them  are  the  brisker 
and  more  aasthetical,  but  not  less 
positive,  and  much  less  civil,,  dic- 
tators who  now  rule  supreme  in  the 
realms  of  taste.  There,  again,  are 
men  of  patrician  eminence  and  his- 
toric name,  anxious  to  add  some 
much-vaunted  British  or  foreign 
masterwork  as  a  new  heirloom  to 
their  gallery:  hardly  less  eager,  if 
it  be  a  sale  of  crockery  that  is  com- 
ing on,  to  secure  a  i)et  piece  of  true 
old  Sevres,  or  Kenri-deux  ware,  or 
choice  migolica.  There  also  are  the 
directors  and  keepers  of  our  national 
collections,  and,  watehing  them  with 
envious  ^e,  the  agente  of  foreign 
monarchs  and  museums.  And  then 
there  is  also  that  new  class  of 
buyers— product  of  our  own  day, 
spawn  of  our  wealth— the*  specu- 
lative dealers  and  print  publishers, 
who,  as  caterers  to  the  hurrying, 
money-making,  picture-buying  lords 


of  the  aty  and  the  north,  have  be- 
come an  almost  dominant  power  in 
the  auction-room  as  well  as  in  the 
studio,  and  who,  by  dint  of  never- 
ending  newspaper  canards  of  semi- 
fieibulous  prices  given  for  pictures 
and  copynghts,  and  ambulatory  ex- 
hibitions with  sensation  placards 
and  loquacious  canvassers,  have 
made  their  names  as  &miliar  in 
every  country  town,  and  almost 
every  village,  as  in  London  itself, 
and  who  move  about  here,  as  else- 
where, under  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  observed 
of  many  observers.  The  lower 
strata  of  buyers  and  spectators — 
the  Israelitish  brokers  (Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews);  knock-out  conspi- 
rators (abhorred  of  amateurs,  col- 
lectors, and  executors);  sharp-set 
agents  and  small  dealers  on  the 
wateh  for  '  speculative  lots ;'  and 
those  queer  visaged,  and  more 
queerly  costumed  lookers-on  of 
doubtful  calling,  and  sometimes  of 
doubtful  nativity  and  domicile,  who 
may  be  seen  at  every  important, 
and  almost  every  imimportuit,  art- 
auction,  yet  never  buy  or  bid  for 
anything  —  these  are  likewise  in 
their  way  a  noteworthy  race— as  our 
artist  has  pretty  plainly  indicated. 

And  the  things  to  be  sold  are 
even  better  worth  looking  at  than 
those  who  come  to  buy  or  assist  at 
the  buying  of  them.  Pictures 
somehow  always  show  to  especial 
advantage  in  the  plain  business- 
like rooms  in  King  Street.  Our 
older  English  pictures  seldom  look 
as  well  elsewhere — as  it  may  be 
worth  remembering  if  you  contem- 
plate investing  here  an  odd  hun- 
dred or  two.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings which  seemed  almost  common- 
place in  the  huge  galleries  of  the 
mtemationaJ  Exhibition  have  since 
shone  like  bright  particular  stars 
at  Christie's.  I  have  heard  some 
excellent  judges  declare  that  Chris- 
tie's is  the  best  art-exhibition  of  the 
London  season.  And  with  some 
allowance — ^and  without  disparage- 
ment to  Trafiilgar  Square — we  may 
admit  that  it  is  so.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  in  many  respecte  the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive;  and  cer- 
tainly it  ia  the  most  varied,  for 
during  the  four  months  you  have 
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not  one  collection  but  a  constant 
succession,  and  of  every  quality, 
good,  bad,  and  tolerable,  as  well  as 
sometimes  Ixitter  and  best. 

The  Christie  who  built  the  rooms 
in  King  Street,  and  who,  as  a 
Frenchman  might  say,  created  the 
place,  died  just  sixty  years  ago.  It 
is  recorded  of  him  in  the  contem- 
porary obituary  that  *  with  an  easy 
and  gentlemanlike  flow  of  eloquence, 
he  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
power  of  persuasion.'  The  visitor 
will  feel  that  the  '  power  of  persua- 
sion '  has  been  inherited  '  in  a  great 
degree '  by  the  great  man's  descend- 
ants and  successors,  but  he  will 
witness  little  '  flow  of  eloquence' 
from  the  King  Street  rostrum  now. 
That  seems  to  have  departed  from 
our  high-class  auction-rooms  with 
the  lato  George  Eobins.  One  of 
the  things  in  our  art-auctions  most 
noticed  by  our  more  demonstrative 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  is 
the  quiet,  orderly  way  in  which  the 
sale  is  conducted.  As  M.  Bene 
Gersaint,  an  avowed  admirer  of  our 
system,  writes  in  the  '  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts,*  '  The  affair  proceeds 
without  gesticulation  or  outcry  (but 
then  those  English  abominate  all 
unnecessary  noise),  every  article 
being  put  up  and  sold  strictly  in 
the  order  of  the  catalogue.'  Very 
true,  retorts  M.  Ph.  Burty,  an  op- 
ponent of  M.  Gersaint  and  his 
Anglomania — very  true,  but  this 
wouldn't  suit  the  latitude  of  Paris. 
Your  cold  and  sensible  English 
auctioneer  addresses  a  public  as 
sensible  and  as  cold.  Between  the 
Parisian  sales,  so  animated,  noisy, 
and  picturesque,  and  those  silent, 
regular,  and  economic  London  ones, 
there  is,  I  grant,  as  much  difference 
as  there  is  between  French  humour 
and  British  temperament.  But  I 
confess  I  prefer  our  excited,  variable, 
Parisiani^es  to  those  frigid,  orderly 
London  ones,  which  follow  an  ar- 
rangement as  precise  and  preor- 
dained as  a  railway  time-tabl&  In- 
stead of  having  a  picture  sacrificed 
like  a  mere  piece  of  merchandise,  I 
am  content  to  see  the  Parisian  ex- 
pert studying  the  gradations  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  public,  and  inter- 
rupting the  puerile  order  of  the 
catalogue  in  order  to  bring  forward 


at  the  right  moment  a  Eaffaello  or 
a  Prudhon.  It  is  clear  at  any  rate, 
M.  Burty  concludes,  that  tliis  man- 
ner of  procedure  is  most  likely  to 
have  with  us  French  a  favourable 
influence  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale. 

With  us  English  also,  it  would 
seem,  from  stray  allusions  in  old 
books  and  journals,  that  once  upon 
a  time  some  such  management  was 
almost  as  much  the  custom  at  Lon- 
don picture  sales  as  it  is  now  at 
those  of  the  Hotel  Drouot.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  we  are  con- 
tent to  leave  to  the  auctioneers  and 
their  experts  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Paul's  or  Leicester  Square 
this  study  of  the  gradations  of  en- 
thusiasm in  their  bidders,  for  whose 
behoof  a  EaffiEielle  or  a  Morland-— a 
Prudhon,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
be  a  name  unknown  to  them— -is 
always  available  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. Elsewhere  we  are  content 
as  we  are.  However  it  may  be  in 
Paris,  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  the 
prices  they  fetch,  that  in  London 
good  pictiires  little  need  any  txpert 
jockeying. 

The  prices  obtained  for  works  of 
art  in  the  auction-room  during  the 
last  few  years,  have,  indeed,  heen 
very  remarkable  and  suggestive, 
whether  regarded  as  tests  of  an 
actual  advance  in  their  value,  or  as 
an  indication  of  the  fluctuations  of 
taste  and  the  influence  of  fashion. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  Bicknell 
sale  of  the  last  season,  where  a 
hundred  English  pictures  sold  for 
55,000/.,  their  cost  to  Mr.  Bicknell 
having  been  less  than  half  that 
sum :  and  it  was  not  less  remarkable 
as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  prin- 
cipal purchaser  was  a  Manchester 
picture-dealer,,,  who  bought  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  30,000^.,  and 
that  in  the  very  height  of  the  cotton 
famine  I 

Take  another  illustration.  One 
morning— it  was  the  8th  of  June, 
1774 — whilst  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
was  painting  the  portrait  of  a  young 
bride,  Lady  Caiysfort,  the  husband, 
in  sauntering  round  the  painting- 
room,  took  a  likmg  to  a  couple  of 
pictures.  They  were  both  portraits : 
out  then  they  were  'fancy  portraits' 
—one  being  the  likeness  of  a  menj 
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little  girl^  in  semi-mstic  costmne, 
holding  in  her  hands  a  pottle  of 
strawberries;  the  other,  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  child,  re- 
presented as  a  Bacchante  carrying 
the  infioiit  Bacchns  on  her  shoulder. 
They  were  painted  in  the  president's 
hest  manner,  graceful  in  style, 
charming  in  expression,  and  re- 
splendent in  colour,  and  so  my  lord 
thought  they  would  make  a  Tery 
TOet§^  present  for  his  young  wife. 
The  painter  asked  fifty  guineas 
apiece  for  them — ^which  sum  is  duly 
entered  as  received  in  his  cash-book 
of  that  day.  Some  people  cried  out 
that  it  was  an  eztrayagant  price  for 
mere  portraits— but  both  painter 
and  purchaser,  let  us  hope,  were 
satisfied.  Both  we  may  be  sure 
-would  have  been  incredulous  if 
some  seer  had  told  them  that  one 
of  these  days  these  pictures  would 
be  eagerly  competed  for  at  Mr. 
Christie's,  till,  amid  ringing  cheers 
-which  would  have  astonii^ed  our 
Parisian  critics,  the  hammer  fell 
consigning  them  to  new  owners  at 
some  forty  times  their  original  cost. 
So  it  has  been,  howeyer.  The 
'  Strawberry  Girl'  was  purchased 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  Sa- 
muel Bogers'  sale  in  1856  for  2,100 
fi^uineas;  whilst  Mr.  Armstrong 
bought  the  '  Mrs.  Hartley  and 
Child,'  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Tunno's 
pictures  in  June  1863,  for  1,850 
^gpiineas. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  in  one 
-way  that  the  current  runs.  My 
older  readers  will  remember  a  line 
engraving  that  had  some  popularity 
in  its  day :  the  subject  '  Galandrino 
and  his  Companions'— -the  unlucky 
wi^ht  of  Boc^ccio's  story,  who,  fan- 
cying he  has  found  the  Eliot]X)pia 
and  become  invisible,  is  receivmg 
wi£li  rueful  satisfaction  the  buffets  of 
his  wicked  companions,  who  pretend 
they  cannot  see  him:  the  painter, 
H.  P.  Briggs,  R.A-  The  picture 
was  a  large  one,  almost  gallery  size, 
suod  .when  exhibited  was  thought 
very  fine.  What  was  paid  for  it  I 
don't  know.  But  it  was  engraved : 
it  found  a  purchaser ;  and  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  drawing-room  of 
a  aeijeant  learned  in  the  law.  Well, 
the  years  rolled  on.  In  the  spring 
of  1 8  5$  it  was  submitted  to  Ghnstie  s 


relentless  hammer,  and  was  knocked 
down,  to  a  well-known  dealer  for 
some  13  gn^c^^^B — perhaps  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  frame.  Will 
there  be  for  it  any  Besurgam?  But 
pictures  are  not  the  only  things  in 
which  there  are  these  mutations. 
A  few  years  ago  the  chief  engraver 
to  the  Mint  was  Benedetto  Pistrucci, 
the  same  who  engraved  the  St. 
George  on  the  old  crown-piece — an 
Italian  by  birth,  a  gem-engraver  by 
profession.  He  was  a  great  &r- 
vourite  with  the  old  Hamilton  school 
of  classic  dilettanti,  many  of  whom 
in  good  fiuth  declared  him  to  be  tiie 
prince  of  modem  gem-engravers, 
and  attested  their  faith  by  the  prices 
they  paid  for  his  works.  His  mas- 
terpiece in  this  line  was  a  cameo 
of  olue  chalcedony  of  the  heads  of 
Augustus  and  livia.  It  was  a  com- 
nussion,  and  he  received  for  it  800Z., 
being  the  largest  sum  ever  given 
for  such  a  work.  This  was  about 
1819:  in  1859  it  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  great  Hertz  sale  for  30^. 

If  one  could  follow  the  fortunes 
or  trace  back  the  history  of  half  the 
pictures,  prints,  gems,  vases,  what- 
nots, of  which  Mr.  Christie  deter- 
mines the  &tewith  that  cold,  im- 
passive, matter-of-fact  indifference 
which  so  offends  M.  Burty's  sen- 
sitiveness, doubtless  we  should  have 
an  infinity  of  equally  noteworthy 
sermons  in  stones  and  canvas.  As 
it  is,  and  lying  ready  on  the  surfiice, 
recent  art-auction  prices  are  so 
curious  and  suggestive  in  many 
ways  that  it  is  surprising  no  one 
has  thought  of  bringing  together  the 
more  remarkable  of  them.  No  one, 
however,  having  done  so,  suppose 
we  jot  down  a  few.  An  exhaustive 
li6t---even  a  moderately  full  list — 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question  in 
a  paper  of  this  kind.  But  we  may 
pick  out  here  and  there  an  example, 
say  of  Ihe  highest  prices,  in  each  of 
the  several  classes — sufficient  for 
comparison  and  fiurly  comprehen- 
sive— and  thus  furnish  as  suitable, 
perhaps  as  agreeable,  a  conclusion, 
or  at  the  least  one  that  will  be  as 
little  tedious,  as  any  other  to  this 
desultory  paper.  But  it  must  be 
in  a  second  part:  the  last  line  of 
Ihis  is  run  out. 
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seen  all  the  BntertaiunuaitB,  (md 
it  seemed  easy  enough  to  do— from 
the  stalls. 

Both  Jack  and  I  w«te  nther 
celebrities  as  amateur  actors.  The 
back  drawing-rooms  of  BayBtraten 
and  Eensington  had  long  been  the 
theftires  of  our  triumphs.  In  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Pimlico  I  was 
the  Fechter,  or  Alfred  Wigan,  of 

Srivata  life,  as  Jack  was  the 
[ario,  Giuglini,  or  Sims  BoeTee  of  . 
'Westboame  Orore.  We  often  le-  - 
gietted  that  oiur  obecore  lot  was 
cast  in  a  hnmdram,  borae-in-the- 
mill  GoTemmeDt  office,  and  longed 
for  the  brilliant  trinjnphs  of  the 
theatre;  its  large  emolomente,  in- 
ceaaont  excitement,  and  consequent 
peace  of  mind,  comfort,  and  eigoj< 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  fbrce  npon 
m;  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  lull 
extent  of  my  accomplishments,  bat  ' 
the  condnct  of  my  story  compels 
me.  I  woe  not  only  a  famous  actoi 
(amateur),  I  was  also  au  author. 
Yes;  on  me  had  &llen  the  mantle 
of  Uoliere,  and  of  Shakspere,  and  I 
seired  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic 
Muses  in  the  double  capacity.  No 
one  who  knows  them  will  accuse 
amateur  actors  of  egotism,  and  I 
think  I  may  fearlessly  assert  that 
I  was  equally  excellent  as  creator 
as  executant;  and  for  the  oorreot- 
iLBes  of  my  statement,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  numerous  circle  i^ 
&iends  who  have  so  often  partaken 
of  my  mother's  hos^tality  previouB 
to  my  private  pubbc  performances. 

I  was  to  write  the  entertainment, 
and  to  apeakit  Itwas  tobe  'illus- 
trated '  with  about  a  dozen  songs —  , 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  ItaJW, 
French,  Grennan,  and  Welsh.  We 
Trere  not  to  assume  characters,  or 
change  our  ccstnine,  but  to  act  in  our 
customary  evening  suits  of  solemn 
black.  We  arranged  this  as  being 
sot  only  an  economical,  but  a 
gentlemanly  thing.  If  we  were  ' 
asked  out  —  say  to  the  lord-heU' 
tenant's — we  could  slip  away  after 
dinner,  delight  our  aumences  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  return. 

And  apropos    of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant: we  did  not  renture  to  start 
in  England,  where  we  were  known,  < 
nor  in  Scotland,  wbero  we  had  le- 
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ktinns;  we  therefore  icsoItpiI  1o 
lieKin  onr  cmnpaign  in  Ireland— lo 
(•niiimencB  in  the  provinces,  pain 
ci>nfiden(*  as  wo  progressed  to  the 
r-itiLB,  and  finnlly  bear  down  in 
trintnph  upon  Dublin. 

We  often  used  to  dispnte  m  to 
who  originAt«d  the  idea  of  onr  turn. 
T  need  hArdly  say  that  the  sagges- 
tion  came  from  me. 

'  it  was  my  notion/  Jack  wonid 
say. 

'  No.    It  ivaa  mine.' 

'Mine.' 

Poor  Bradley  had  bnt  ono  fault, 
and  that  was  an  extraordinftry  and 
monetrouB  egotism. 

We  Bneafcod  np  a  dirty  lane  that 
led  to  a  pimting-ofBce,  and  ordered 
onr  poBters.  They  were  in  two 
long  etrips,  on  one  of  which  was 
printed 

'  MELOMES  OF  H 

snd  on  the  other 


Mid  Chatter  on  every  Matter,'  was 
the  title  of  our  entertainment — eid 
alliteratJTe  Jingle,  which,  printed  in 
large  capitals,  would  look  proudly 
in  the  billa.  I  eholl  never  forget 
onr  delight  at  the  first  proof  of  onr 
posters,  which  were  on  green  and 
yellow  paper — a  delicate  compli- 
ment to  the  opinions  of  all  claBses 
of  oor  prospoctiye  patrons. 

I  wrote  and  committed  to  memoiy. 
Jack  selected  music,  practised,  and 
in  time  we  were  perfect  And  with 
hght  hearts,    heavy  boxes,  a  few 

Sunds  in  our  porto-monnaiea— not 
getting  the  glorious  green  and 
yellow  posters  —  we  started  for 
Dublin  viS  Holyhead. 

While  walking  down  Dame  Street, 
we  met  Desmond  O'Sullivan,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  onr  office. 
Desmond  was  a  thorough  Dublin 
man,  with  the  Dublin  man's  hat, 
the  Dublin  man's  back,  and  the 
Dublin  man's  look;  half-benero- 
lent,  bsM-btoffumr.  To  him  we  im- 
parted onr  intentions. 

'  Is  it  to  give  an  mtertaumKnt?* 
said  he,  highly  amused  with  tbe 
idea. 

We  mentioned  that  we  intendea 
to '  throw  off '  at  a  town,  which  I  will 
call  here  ShandranaghaiL 
-^  Sestnond  Waited. 
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asked  him  to  leoommend  na  to  a 
goodpiuuBt 

'leit  apiamst?' hesatd.  Itwas 
hie  pecnliArity  that  be  condncled 
evei7  cottTenatioD  in  qneetioiia,  and 
that  they  alvays  began  vith  the 
TTDids'Iait?' 

He  introdnoed  us  to  a  pianist,  as 
agreeable  and  hear^  a  fellow  as 
buneelf;  wbb  enjoyed  the  thonght 
of  the  tjip  amaziiiKly,  and  laughed 
at  every  eyUable  &at  was  uttered 


for   thia  Bort   of  thing?' 

'  Iikleed,'  replied  Boorke,  the 
xnanist, '  and  I've  never  boon  Qien ; 
Enit  I  don't  see  vhy  not' 

This,  thongb  negative,  was  con- 
BOling.  We  ordered  our  fall  bills, 
oonunenced  ooi  mosical  rehearsals, 
and  our  correepondence,  Deemond 
and  Bonrke  assisting  ua  with  their 
local  knowledge.  The  ball  of  the 
Hachanics'  Inslitate  at  Shandra- 
naghan  was  hired  for  two  nights, 
for  the  sum  of  il.  per  night,  pay- 
able beforehand.  We  choee  a 
zoiit«,  wrote  letters,  reed  ved  answers, 
mid  for  aBaembly-tooms,  and  conrt- 
bonaes,  and  made  every  arrange' 
meat  for  our  tour,  suggested  by  onr 
own  discrimination,  guide-books, 
O'SoIIivan,  and  Soorke. 

We  bad  a  moat  enjoyable  ride  &ran 
Dublin  to  ShandrooBghan.  With 
the  exception  of  a  priest  and  a  lady, 
we  were  the  only  pasBengers  left 
upon  the  platform. 

The  lady  had  a  carriage  waiting 
for  her,  the  prieet  walked,  and  we 
hired  a  oar  for  'the  hotel.'  The 
Btation  was  a  mile  and  a  half  &om 
the  town,  and  on  the  road  I  asked 
Bonrke  if  the  operatives— for  Shan- 
dranaghan  boasted  a  mannfactoie  of 
its  own — were  the  sort  of  people 
fond  of  amnsement. 

'  Indeed,'  he  answered,  '  and  I 
doa't  know,  bnt  I  don't  see  why 
not' 

A  little  foitiier  on  we  overtook  a 
nomber  of  these  aforesaid  opraa- 
tivee,  all  busily  engaged  in  pelting 
sttmes  at  a  sbabUly-dreesed,  man 
who  was  numing  towards  the  town 
asif  for  lifb. 
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'  Why  are  they  pelting  that  poor 
fellow?'  I  asked. 

'  Indeed,  and  I  don't  know/  an- 
sweted  Bouike,  iinconcemedly; 
'perhspe  he's  a  soaper.' 

'  A  what?' 

'  A  soTiper.' 

'  Tea,  air,  he's  that,'  broke  in  the 
car-driTer,  '  If  b  Paddy  Bryne,  and 
he's  a  eonperj  the  more  shame  fbi 
him,  and  oomm'  o'  decent  people  I' 

Jack  and  I  vere  rather  shocked ; 
bat  we  ralUed  when  I  eaid  that 
I  was  glad  I  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  chafing  only  sixpence  for  the 
back  seats  in  the  Hall,  aa  that  snail 
som  wonid  donbtless  meet  the  means 
of  the  working  clasaes. 

'  It  was  my  idea,'  aaid  Jack. 

'  Nol  mine.' 

'  My  dear  fellow ' 

It  was  no  use  craitending,  so  I 
gave  it  np. 

The  hotel  was  more  a  public- 
house  than  a  hotel  The  host, 
hostess,  and  aerrants  were  all  dril, 
obUgmg,and  evidently  as  tmnsed  to 
ablutions  as  to  cnstomere.  The 
serrice  was  not  divided  into  depart- 
ments, bat  any  servant  answered 
your  summons  who  might  happen 
to  be  passing.  Thos,  your  shaving- 
water  would  be  bronght  in  by  the 
host  himself.  The  bumaid  would 
clean  yonr  boots,  while  the  ostler 
officiated  as  barmaid.  Arbitrary 
distinctionB  were  unknown,  and  the 
Taiioos  juvenile  members  of  tbe 
landlord's  &mily  —  ctiildren  with 
nncombed  heads  and  affectionate 
dispositions — wandered  in  and  out, 
and  played  in  the  bedrooms  with  an 
absence  of  reserve  that  though  touch- 
ing was  troublesome. 

Our  first  care  was  to  see  Kb. 
I  Donnelly,  the  Booretary  of  the  Me- 
'  chanics'  Institute;  the  person  to 
whom  we  had  sent  the  money,  and 
who  had  told  us  by  letter  that  he 
thouffbt  that  Shandranaghan  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  town  where  a 
clever  entertainment,  well  dehvered, 
interspersed  with  good  songs  well 
snug,  was  Ukely  to  take.  We  were 
some  time  in  finding  Mr.  Donnelly's 
residence,  for  Shandranaghan  was 
an  oddly-built  town,  in  which  the 
rowsofhousee  left  off  here  and  there, 
and  then  began  again  in  freeh  and 
unexpected  places.    Another  of  its 
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pectiliaritieB  vbb,  Uut  it  vu  oU  up- 
nill— there  eeomed  to  be  no  down  hiU 
—at  least  to  Mr.  Donnelly's.  We 
had  Bereral  timee  to  ask  onr  wsj, 
and  were  alwsys  directed  with 
muked  ciTilit; ;  sometimeB,  indeed, 
a  man  would  retrace  his  (ttepa  to 
pat  OS  into  the  right  rood.  We 
were  eyidently  the  objects  of  con- 
uderable  cariosity,  for  everybody 
looked  at  us  OS  if  wondering  why 
on  outh  we  came  theia  We 
reached  the  Bonnellian  mansion 
18  the  snn  was  sinkinK  behind  a 
gnod  green  hill,  and  the  eYening 
was  porpling  into  night. 

Hr.  Donnelly  una  at  homa  Wonid 
vewalk  up  into  the  drawing-room? 

Jack  and  1  pat  on  out  PaU-Mall 
manners.  The  drawing-room  was 
Tery  daxk,  bnt  we  saw  that  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  young  ladies 
in  itomply  be-muslined.  Urs.  Don- 
nel^  kept  a  fininhing  school. 

lir.  Donnelly  was  glad  to  see  ns. 
iW  Bit  down.  Mt$.  Donnelly  was 
glad  to  see  OB.  The  yonng  ladies 
rase  and  reseated  themselTee  as 
gracefnll;  as  a  flock  of  birds  lighting 
npon  the  earth.  And  again  I  felt 
ve  were  objects  of  oonsiderable 
ctniosity— not  to  say  solidtnde. 

Had  Mr.  DonneUy  received  our 
letter  ?  Mr.  Donnelly  had  received 
ont  letter  with  greatpleasnre.  Had 
he  seen  the  bills  ?  He  had  soon  the 
KUs.  They  were  capital  bills,  ex- 
cellent bills,  admirable  bills.  Mrs. 
Donnelly  said  they  were  admirable 
IhIIs,  and  the  yonng  ladies  said, 
'Ah!  snie,' in  a  chorus. 

Did  Hr.  Donnelly  and  Urs.  Don- 
nelly Hunk,  firom  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  (tf  Shsn- 
dranaghan  and  its  vionity,  that  we 
shonld  have  a  full  attendance  on  the 
first  night? 

Mr.  Donnelly's  reply  was  cantious 
— not  to  say  eraeive.  Mrs.  Don- 
neUy said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
8haadranaghan  and  its  vicinity,  had 
DO  taste,  and  the  yonng  ladies  said, 
'Ahl  no.' 

Whether  it  wss  Mr.  Donnelly, 
or  the  setting  sun,  or  the  young 
ladies,  or  Shandranaghan  and  its 
vicinity,  I  know  not ;  but  I  began 
to  feel  depressed:  I  uid  the  setting 
sun  felt  B  mutual  sympathy.  Mr. 
Donnelly  promised  to  meet  as  and 
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Bhow  Tis  tte  •  Hall '  in  the  monring ; 
and  I  asked  Mrs.  Donnelly  if  the 
yoong  ladies  would  kindly  &Tonr 
OB  with  their  attendance— gratia  of 
course.  This  liberal  offer  waa  not 
responded  to  with  the  cordiahtyl 
comd  have  wished.  The  young 
ladies  might  be  engaged  in  their 
stndieB,  and  the  joung  ladies  said, 
'  Ah !  yee ;'  bnt  they  wonld  be  very 
much  di^ppointed  if  thc^  did  not 
visit  the  Hall  during  our  stay,  and 
the  yonng  ladies  said,  'Ah!  sure,' 

,  indeed,  they  would  not  like  to  misB 
Buch  an  opportonity.And  the  young 
ladies  said, '  Ah !  no.' 

Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Donnelly,  and 
their  teir  pupils  all  rose,  resettled 
into  their  places,  and  we  took  onr 
leave  —  every  atom  of  our  Pall- 
Ikl^Iian  pretension  vanished  and 
gone.  Out  of  the  house  itwasqnite 
dark,  and  we  had  to  tumble  back 
to  the  hotel  canttonsly  and  pr&- 
cipitouely. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Donneto 
—  who  by  daylight  was  a  meu 
man,  with  the  appcannce  of  a 
lecturer  on  the  blessings  of  tempe- 
rance, the  correct  thing  for  the  secre- 
tary of  ft  Mechanics'  Institute — led 

.  ua  to  '  the  Hall,'  both  the  eitericff 
and  interior  of  which  disappointed 

i  us.  Thereweretwohighstonewalls, 

[  and  a  gate,  which  when  shut  wonld 
not  open,  and  when    open  vrould 

'  not  shut,  which  led  to  a  court-yaid, 
in  which  grew  the  talleet  giaan,  and 
the  finest  and  largest  dock-leares 
and  dandelions  I  ever  saw— which 
led  to  a  building  that  looked  tike  an 
old  and  insolvent  national  school. 
There  was  a  twrtioo  to  the  principal 
entrance,  which  would  have  been 
more  imposing  had  not  all  the  stucco 

,  dropped  from  it  The  door  was  of  the 
same  obstinate  and  anyielding  cha- 

I  lacter  as  the  gate.  Time,  persev&- 
nince,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  however, 
conquered,  and  we  were  admitted 
to  the  interior.    There  waa  a  raised 

Slatform  at  one  end,  raised  seats 
ivided  into  two  partitions,  and  a 
gallery.  Words  cannot  do  jnstic© 
to  the  amount  of  dust  which  had 
settled  everywhere,  and  the  date  at 
which  the  windows  were  last 
cleaned  was  evidently  the  same  as 
the  budding  of  the  docks  am 
dandelions  outside.    As  Jack  stid. 
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tlie  whole  plan  looked  '  is  Chan- 
oerj.' 

Our  flrat  oue  was  to  see  onr 
'  poeten'  up.  One  Feter  Coimolly 
was  reo(»iuiiattded  by  Hr.  DoniMlly, 
and  we  again  started  to  climb  after 
him.  After  a  coosideTalile  search, 
we  disoovered  the  hut,  cabin,  or 
wigwam  of  Feter,  whom  we  fband 
to  be  a  weaz^iad  httle  old  man, 
over  sixty  yeAis  of  age,  who  had 
recently  taken  to  hie  arms  a  third 
wife  a  trifle  over  sixteen.  Donbt- 
IsBs  he  was  the  accredited  and  ap- 
pointed bill-paster  of  Shandrana- 
ghan,  by  diTine  right  or  hereditary 
sncceaaion,  &et  he  could  not  read,  he 
was  not  yoong,  nor  tall,  nor  active. 
Perhaps  be  had  chosen  that  walk  of 
hfe  because  his  name  was  Peter.  He 
reqniied  no  inetmctiona.  When  we 
told  him  what  we  wanted,  he  said— 

'  I  know!  I  know!  Put  'em  npl 
I'UdoitI  I'Udoit!  I  did  it  for 
Histor  Callaghan,  years  ago.  I'll 
get  mee  paste  and  mee  pot — mee  wiiig 
shall  make  it  Biddy  I— Biddy  !— 
"  CnshaTaramaunagharad  abara- 
hoondi! — bolerothemash!"'  Iqoote 
Peter  phouetieaUy. 

Bonrke,  our  pianist,  sud  that  be 
was  Bnre  Peter  was  a  Connaught 
man,  and  advised  ns  to  look  Mac 
him.  We  acoompanied  Peter  to  the 
oatekirta  to  see  bim  stick  up  his 
first  poBter.    He  had  proonred  a 

Ct-pot  foil  of  something  that 
ted  like  weak  gruel,  a  camal's- 
hair  bmah,  and  we  care&illy  laid 
OTor  one  of  his  thin  old  arms  the  sUpe 
printed 'uEiiODiBB  OF  k'  and  over  the 
oOier  '  ANi  LANDS  THIS  evzniho.' 

Peter  made  his  first  essay  on  a 
dead  wall  green  with  moss,  and 
virgin  erf  adTertiBements.  He  pasted 
the  back  of  the  bill  with  his  little 
bniHh,  bat  finding  that  implement 
too  small,  began  to  smear  tbe  paste 
on  witii  his  fingsiB.  Bonike  rolled 
with  lamghtar. 

'  See  to  hiint— see  to  him!'  he 
said. 

Feter  then  raised  the  poster  aboat 
fbnr  feet  from  tbe  gnnutd,  and  the 
'  lULomB  or  H '  bloomed  bom  the 
««U  in  green  and  yellow  glta?.  We  ■ 
expected  to  seethe  othethalf  of  tbe 
poster  stock  on  to  follow,  when,  to 
out  intense  surprise,  Peter  took  up 
hk  can  and  trotled  oS. 
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'Hi!— Stop!*Icried,whenBonrkfl 
interpowd. 

'  See  to  him! — See  to  liim!'  he 
eaid. 

We  did  pee  to  him.  Peter  hailed 
at  A  gate  about  a  qnarler  of  a  mile 
from  the  wall  which  ho  had  jnrt 
adorned,  and  there  with  moch 
trouble,  past«,  and  care,  stuck  on 
the  top  bur  tho  magic  words  '  asi 

LANie  THIS  EVENINO,' 

Bourke,  Jack,  and  I  roared  with 
laugbtcr,  as  we  explained  his  miE- 
take  to  him. 

Crowdfi  of  the  operativea  tnmed 
out  at  noon  and  watched  onr  pro- 
ceieding:B  with  conmderablo  intersBt 
They  all  knew  Peter,  and  gave  him 
kind  words  of  encouragement  and 
advic«.  Ab  he  was  posting  awav, 
a  woman  said — 

'Ah,  Pether,  dear!  bnt  ye're 
mokin'  the  gate  look  purtv.' 

And  a  man  adviEed  him,  an  ho 
was    endeavouring    to    placard  a- 

'  Ye  shouU  stick  it  up  hoigher, 
Pether,'  hesoid, '  conspicuous  to  the 

But  Petor  behaved  with  of&cis3 
reserve,  and  made  no  sign  of  hear- 
ing. We  heard  afterwaids  that  the 
work-folk  carefully  stripped  the 
posters  while  wet  from  tho  walla,  and 
carried  them  to  their  cabins,  where 
they  stuck  them  up  as  pictures,  and 
admired  them  as  works  of  foreign 
art  illustrative  of  some  remarkable 
event— the  opening  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibilion,  or  the  passing  of  KepeaL 

Bourke  had  enormous  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  piano.  Hr.  Donnelly 
regretted  that  Mrs.  Donnelly  could 
not  spare  hers,  as  it  was  required 
for  the  use  of  the  young  ladiM 
who  were  finishing.  Nor  love  nor 
money  could  hire  one.  At  last 
we  were  advised  to  apply  to  Mr-  de 
Winter,  the  only  music  and  singing- 
master  in  the  place,  who,  the  pa- 
temal  Donnelly  informed  ua,  imt  a 
piano — though  whether  he  would 
lend  it  was  a  matter  of  eitreme 
improbabihty.  Mr.  de  Winter,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, lived  up  a  hill.  We  rapped, 
and  Mr.  de  Winter  himself,  in  hia 
sbirWeevee,  opened  the  door.  We 
explained  our  emnd,  and  Mr.  de 
Winter,  a  grave  and  solemn  mnn. 
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diM^peued  md  then  leappeued 
putting  on  his  coat. 

'  We'll  go  and  have  Bomenhisky/ 
he  wid,  and  he  led  iih  into  a  grocer'B 
shop,  containing  no  articles  of  gro- 
cer?, bat  whiaky,  bottled  baei,  and 
cHulles. 

'  You  never  wsm  in  Bhandrft- 
naghan  before,  were  yon  ?'  ho  aaked. 

'No.' 

'No!'  he  replied;  '  I  'Rpom  noi 
D'ye  think  of  etay'n  here  ?' 

'  Not  more  th^  the  two  nighta.' 

'  Not  more.  No!  I'd  not  advise 
mora.  Here's  my — beet  wishes,'  he 
said,  moomfally.  '  ShnndrMiaglifln 
is  a  qnare  Bpotl' 

'  Is  it?'  we  said. 

'  Oh  1  and  it's  a  qnare  spot.' 

'  People  fond  of  mnsic  'f  we  in- 
qoiied. 

'Fond  of  mnsio!'  he  repe&ted, 
■fbndof  itl  Wonlditbetfaem?  Oh! 
an'  it's  a  qnare  spot ;  but  ye'ie  not 
stay'n  long,  an'  it's  wantin'  Uie  loan 
of  a  piano,  yen  are  ?' 

'  Yes,    and  if  yon  conld  oblige 

'  If  yon've  a  piano  and  wouldn't 

'  We'll  take  the  greatest  care  ot 
it,'  we  all  said  together. 

'  OhI  I've  a  piano — and  small 
blame  to  me— I  leach  the  children, 
rvs  eleven  of  'em  —  children,  not 
pianos.  What  would  you  be  wanting 
to  give  f»r  the  hire  of  it  ?' 

We  said  that  in  England  it  was 
nmal  for  the  vendor  of  an  article  to 
set  his  price  upon  it;  but  when  in- 
formed that  it  was  tbe  custom  in 
Shandianaghan  for  purchasers  to 
be  the  first  to  mention  terms 
we  succumbed,  and  proposed  a 
guinea.. 

'  A  guinea!'  he  echoed,  '  ah,  yes, 
a  guinea  11  do;  and  ye'U  have  to 
pay  the  men  for  fetchin'  it,  and  for 
oarryin'  of  it  back.  Pether  '11  do 
that' 

We  objected  to  Peter. 

'  He's  strong  is  Pether,  though 
he's  little,'  said  Mr.  de  Winter, '  and 
he  does  all  those  sort  o'  things  here 
—music— and  —  and  bill -sticking— 
if  s  his  perqoisito — Ye'U  take  some 
iQore  punch?' 

We  declined,  int  Mr.  de  Winter 
was  obstinate,  and  we  left  the 
'  grocei; '  slightly  elated ;  the  mn- 
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no-master  wishing  ns  lack,  and 
telling  UB  that  Shandtansgh^  was 
aquarespoL 

'  Don't  yon  think.  Jack,'  I  said, 
'  that  Mr.  de  Winter's  manner  and 
appearance  are  Tery  like ' 

'  Vanderdecken  1  I  catch  the  idea 

The  posters  up,  the  bills  distri' 
but«d,  the  piaoo  placed,  toned  hj 
Bourke,  and  the  Hall  dusted  by 
Pether — another  of  bis  peiquisitea — 
and  his  bride,  two  daj^  passed, 
daring  which  we  were  regarded  bj 
all  who  saw  ns  rather  as  English- 
men might  be  in  Aleppo  than  in 
any  portion  of  her  Majce^a  d<Kai< 
uions.  The  eventfol  morning 
dawned  on  the  evening  of  which  we 
were  to  '  throw  off.' 

No  places  had  been  taken  at  the 
printer's.  Mr.  Donnelly  told  ns  that 
the  aristocracy  seldom  came  till  the 
■econd  night.  We  dined  at  four, 
aa  the  landlord  remarked,  '  aomp- 
tuoeity,'  took  a  cnp  of  ta^  and  at 
five  began  to  dress.  Despite  the 
heat,  I  threw  on  a  grey  overcoat. 
Jack,  however,  walked  out  in  all  the 
fimereal  solemnity  of  extreme  even- 
ing  Belgravia.  We  were  shaved  in 
tme  professional  style— each  sport- 
ing a  monstache,  smooth  cheeks 
and  chin. 

I  need  not  say  the  iustitate  stood 
upon  a  hill.  As  we  strode  np  it 
gently,  the  inhabitants  flocked  to 
their  windows  and  doorsteps  to 
look  at  as.  Little  boys  ran  after 
OS,  and  vrorkmeu  and  peasants  ac- 
companied ns.    Sacbisfamel 

'  We  shall  have  a  lare  fnll  honae,' 
said  Jack, '  all  these  people  are  com- 
ing. If 8  wonderful  how  fond  folks 
are  of  a  private  view  of  profeesional 
people,  a'nt  it  ?' 

ifhe  words  were  hardly  uttered 
when  a  woman  appeared  in  sight. 
She  was  dusty,  dishevelled,  had 
been  drinking,  and  evidently  nii»> 
took  OS  for  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion, a  national  pageant,  or  political 
procession ! 

'  Oh,'  she  cried,  '  the  darlena  I 
the  beauties!  oh,  the  pretty  men! 
Is  it  themselves  ?  Oh,  look  at  'em ! 
Ohoot' 

'  Ifs  Jadyl'  aaid  the  look^»-OD. 
Ah,  Judy — go  home.' 

'  I'll  not ;  it's  themselves  thai  ore 
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the  dandy !'  replied  Jndj.  '  111 
hare  a  kiss  o'  both,  the  darlens !' 

'  Ah  I  go  away  and  don't  bother, 
Jody;  ifs  Btrangers  the  gentlemen 
are,  see  ye,'  said  a  bysbrndet. 

'  She's  a  poor  dark  innocent,' 
said  another  to  na ;  '  if  b  best  not  to 
croM  her,  as  she's  the  gunl  Uiat 
tan  flghi  Gire  her  a  Ima  uid  let 
her  go.' 

Both  Jack  and  I  saw  that  to  re- 
vise Miss  or  Mrs.  JudVe  demon- 
stration of  r^ard  wonld  be  a  pRV- 
ceedicg  fraught  with  danger.  We 
therefore  submitted  to  her  solnte  in 
fhll  Bight  of  about  a  hnndred  per- 
sons, the  market  clock,  which  nad 
cnly  one  hand,  and  that  did  not  go, 
looking  down  npon  ns. 

The  ceremony  oyer,  Jndy  re- 
qnested  a  penny  with  which  to 
drink  onr  health,  and  long  life  to 
it ;  and  Bgnin  we  took  the  advice  of 
disinterested  bystanders  and  com- 
plied. The  lady  then  removed  the 
tilockade,  and  we  passed  on,  aooom- 
Danied  by  the  spectators,  who  by 
uiis  time  had  mustered  into  a  con- 
siderable crowd. 

No  sooner  did  we  reach  tbe  c^)en 
gate  of  the  Ball  than  the  fbremoet 
slank  away,  and  the  rest  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic. 

We  ftinnd  Mr.  Domielly  in  the 
courtyard,  and  oonld  hear  Konrke 
thundering  away  at  Moore's  Uelodiee 
in  the  Hall. 

The  dooiB  were  opened  at  half- 
pest  oevffli,  of  which  fiict  not  one 
solitary  individual  took  the  slightest 
notice.  At  eight  the  public  of  Shon- 
dranaghan  remainea  in  the  same 
state  of  apathy. 

'  Is  no  one  Mming  ?"  I  asked. 

Boorke laughed;  andHr.Donnelly 
tried  to  smile,  and  fciled ;  then  tried 
to  look  sympathetic  and  &iled  again. 

At  seven  minutes  past  eight  there 
Iras  a  rush  of  one.  The  eldest  sou 
of  the  landlord  of  the  '  hotel,'  to 
whom  we  had  promised  a  &ee  ad- 
mission, claimed  bis  privil^fe,  and 
showed  himself  into  the  reserved 
seats,  where  he  watched  Bonrke,  who 
indulged  bim  with  variations  from 
the  Traviata  for  half  an  honr, 
after  which  the  boy,  thoroughly 
ntisBed  with  the  entertainment, 
went  home.  We  continued  to  look 
on  Ki.  Donnell;,  who,  in  his  ton. 
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looked  on  the  docb  end  dandelions, 
and  when  it  vaa  quite  dork,  aneoked 
back  to  the  hotel  After  supper, 
Mr.  Donnelly  was  atmonnced,  and  I 
thought  was  aboat  to  dilate  his 
pnncQ  with  tears,  he  was  so  moved 
at  our  bilnie,  bat  be  hoped  for 
the  best  from  the  fbllowiog  night. 
For  outselTee,  the  reoctioa  from  om 
annoTance  came  on  na  with  fall 
forco,  and  vs  roared  with  laughter. 
Our  ill-timed  mirth  drove  Mr.  Don- 
nelly awa;,  and  we  were  just  going 
to  bed  when  Mr.  de  Winter  showed 
his  melancholy  head  at  the  door. 

Mr.  de  Winter  £rst  inquired  if 
we  would  take  scone  whisky,  and 
on  our  mentioning  that  we  were  in 
oor  own  room,  tmd  could  not  per- 
mit him  to  pay  for  us,  he  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  make  one  glass 
of  punch. 

'  It's  a  qnare  spot  is  Shandrft- 
nagbait,'  be  said  in  hie  own  moumfol 
key.  '  Ye  didn't  know  it.  'Tia  not 
the  punch  I  came  about,  but  the 
piano.  Pether  11  bring  it  back. 
Ye've  not  played  ye  see,  and  so ' 

And  he  laid  our  gaineei  on  the 
tabla 

We  protested— a  bargain  was  a 
barj^,  we  were  men  of  means,  Ac, 
but  in  vain;  the  music-master  stock 
to  his  point  and  carried  it 

'  Tb^  young,  ye're  young,'  he 
said, '  and  Shandranaghan's  a  qoara 


for  music— mere's  the  pi^.  Is  it 
me  lake  tlie  guinea  and  you  ao 
young?' 

It  would  have  beem  a  snobbish 
barbarity  to  refuse  his  kindness; 
and  no  sooner  hod  we  aooepted  it, 
than  he  changed  from  Vanderdecken 
to  Mynheer  von  Dunck,  and  told 
stories  and  sang  songs,  the  like  of 
which  were  never  heard  save  from 
the  lips  of  an  Irishman,  or  out  of 
the  pages  of  Sheridan,  Moore,  Jjoyo:, 
and  Lever. 

He  kept  us  np  till  five  o'clock. 
At  nine  we  took  a  car,  and  steamed 
back  to  Dublin ;  we  renounced  tlie 
prospective  profita  of  the  rest  of 
OUT  route. 

'  We  haven't  quite  cleared  lool.. 
Jack,'  I  said  on  the  det^  of  the  boot 
that  was  shaking  ns  to  Holyhead. 

'  N — o,'  he  returned.    '  I  thought 


Our  j^iferfai)iin«ii(. 


ihat  calcalalioD  of  yours  would  torn 
out  to  bo  bosh.' 

'  Mine  1  why  it  woayouiBl' 

'  Mma !  why  you  might  as  well 
say  that  the  idea  of  giTing  ao  enter- 
tauunent  at  aU  was  miner 

•  So  it  was  1' 

'Whatr 

We  qoarrelled  dniing  the  TC^age, 
and  tiavelled  to  London  in  separata 
carriages.  However,  we  have  made 
it  up  Bince  and  are  as  good  friends 
as  ever. 

Wo  never  again  tried  that  or  any 
other  entertainment  The  mann- 
Bcript  of  ■  Melodies  of  Many  Lands' 
I  enclose  with  this.  If  on  perasal  it 
shonld   be    found    Bnitable  to  the 

pages  of 

■     T.  W.  E. 
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AS  Helen  was  the  canse  of  Troy's 
destruction,  so  Miss  Somerset 
was  the  cause  of  many  heartburn- 
ings and  much  tribulation  to  our 
village.  It  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  this 
veritable  history,  that  I  should  give 
a  brief  description  of  our  village. 
The  word  is  apt  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
collection  of  mean  houses — to  sug- 
gest humbleness  and  poverty.  Ours 
is  not  a  village  of  that  sort  It  is 
quite  an  aristocratic  place,  a  sub- 
urban paradise  of  mansions  standing 
in  their  own  grotmds,  with  great 
iron  gates  in  front,  and  broad  lawns 
behind,  studded  with  ancestral  trees. 
Almost  every  mansion  has  a  coach- 
house and  stable  attached  to  it,  and 
from  one  or  two  the  family  chariot 
rolls  forth  with  a  powdered  coach- 
man on  the  box,  and  two  powdered 
footmen  standing  like  statues  of 
magnificence  on  stuffed  pedestals 
behind.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
poor  people  in  our  village,  but  only 
just  so  many  as  are  necessary  for 
those  acts  of  ministration  which 
greatness,  unhappily,  cannot  dis- 
pense with.  We  are  obliged  to 
tolerate  a  tinsmith,  a  saddler,  a  con- 
fectioner, a  baker,  a  butcher,  and 
one  or  two  other  people  of  that 
stamp;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  double  line  of  mansions  is  un- 
broken by  any  edifice  of  less  value 
than  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 
We  are  entirely  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity; and  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  the  less  of  us  when  I  confess 
that  our  patent  of  nobiUty  is  derived 
from  that  great  Ck)nqueror,  Trade.^ 
Mbs  Somerset,  I  say,  was  the 
cause  of  much  heartburn  to  this 
community ;  for,  like  Helen,  she  was 
b^utiful.  And  that  was  wonderful 
too,  for  her  father  was  very  ugly,  a 
coarse,  heavy-looking  man,  of  whom 
you  would  have  guessed  that  he 
had  originally  dug  ditches,  or  killed 
pigs,  or  sold  beer  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises.  Something  of  that 
kind,  indeed,  was  whispered ;  Hsut 
now  he  was  a  retired  gentleman, 
living  on  a  handsome  fortime  derived 
from  railways.    Miss  Snapper  did 


say  that  he  was  a  director  of  the 
C()mf)any  out  of  which  he  made  his 
money,  and  that  he  made  it  by  buying 
up  any  property  which  he  thought 
might  be  wanted  for  an  cxtonsioiL 
But  then,  there  were  other  persons 
who  threw  shoddy  in  the  false  teeth 
of  Miss  Snapper.  No  matter :  Peter 
Somerset,  Esquire,  was  the  king  of 
our  village,  and  his  daughter  Julia 
was  its  belle.  The  lads  began  to  run 
after  her  when  she  was  barely  six- 
teen; and  no  wonder.  She  was 
charming.  At  this  age  she  was  like 
a  sylph.  The  most  graceful  form 
you  ever  saw.  Tall  for  her  years, 
her  figure  had  yet  all  the  develop- 
ment of  maturity.  She  had  the 
slimmest  waist,  the  tiniest  foot,  and 
most  delicate  little  hand  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  She  need  not 
have  shown  her  fieuse  at  all  to  con- 
vince you  of  her  beauty.  The  very 
sight  of  her  back,  as  she  sailed  down 
the  village,  in  her  dainty,  neatly- 
fitting  garments,  was  enough  to  8et 
all  the  oachelor-hearts  beating  like 
the  clocks  in  a  watchmaker's  shop. 
Her  face  was  so*  lovely,  that  every 
time  you  saw  it  you  wondered  if  old 
Peter  could  really  be  her  father. 
She  was  about  as  like  him  as  Una 
is  like  the  Hon,  in  the  picture; 
though,  truth  to  say,  there  was  more 
of  the  baboon  than  the  lion  about 
Peter.  She  had  the  most  delicate 
complexion  imaginable,  which,  as 
she  became  animated,  mantled  to  the 
colour  of  the  rose;  a  straight,  finely- 
chiselled  nose ;  large  blue  eyes,  now 
sparkling  with  humour,  now  melting 
with  tenderness;  a  mouth  in  the 
shape  of  Cupid's  bow,  with  dimples 
on  either  side— not  those  silly  dimples 
that  we  see  in  the  middle  of  a  red 
cheek,  suggesting  an  apple  that  has 
had  its  stalk  plucked  out,  but  those 
that  come  and  go  with  the  humour, 
like  a  blush  or  a  smile.  Lips  hke 
the  coral,  teeth  like  the  pearl,  and 
locks  like  the  ripe  com  waving 
under  the  golden  beams  of  the  au- 
tumn sun.  Bahl  I  can  no  moro 
paint  her  picture  thui  I  can  fly. 
Oan  you  imagine  her  at  all?  Gui 
you  imagine  Ophelia  of  a  lively  dis- 
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podtaoii,  grren  to  fiirtiiig,  addicted 
to  tapping  HamletoYer  the  Jomckies, 
wiffa  a  pretty  little  loee-ooloared 
pazasol^and  making  eyes  at  HoiatiOy 
or  Bosenciaatz,  or  Gmldenstem,  or 
anybody  else,  just  for  the  sake  of 
ezercisEDg  the  artillery  of  her  baraty  ? 
At  seyenteen,  Miss  Somerset  had  all 
the  yomig  men  of  our  Tillage  at  her 
feet;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  sur- 
rounded and  besieged  by  them 
wherever  she  went.  When  she  drove 
ont  in  the  carriage,  it  was  like  a 
royal  opening  of  Parliament;  the 
young  men  lined  the  road  to  see  her 
pass,  and  lifted  their  hats  to  her  as 
if  she  had  been  a  queen.  At  parties 
and  balls  they  flocked  round  her 
and  sought  her  for  a  partner,  and 
fairly  fought  for  the  honour  of  taldng 
het  down  to  supper.  Then  they  aU 
wanted  to  sit  next  her;  but,  as  only 
two  could  accomplish  that,  the 
others  were  obliged  to  be  oont^it 
with  staring  at  her  from  a  distance 
and  talking  to  her  across  the  table. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  matrons 
and  maidens  of  the  village  did 
not  like  this?  Miss  Somerset  was 
monopolizing  all  the  eligible  young 
men — literally,  all  of  them.  Ima- 
gine how  painfol  it  must  have  been 
to  Jane  and  Emily  and  Edith,  to 
have  to  sit  at  the  supper-table  be- 
side unmarried  gentlemen,  who  did 
not  attend  to  them  a  bit,  who  did 
not  talk  to  them,  did  not  listen  to 
them,  forgot  even  to  help  them  to 
tongue  and  chicken,  being  entirely 
absorbed,  gazing  at  Miss  Somerset^ 
at  the  oth^  end  of  the  room.  Ima- 
gine their  feelings  when  Theodore 
and  Adolphus  got  up  from  their 
side — which  they  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  doing— and  went 
over  to  pull  a  cracker  with  Miss 
Somerset  Conceive  their  heart 
wounds  whec  they  saw  the  eyes  of 
Theodore  and  Adolphus  glisten 
over  the  mottoes,  and  when  they 
carefolly  put  the  tender  sen- 
tences away  in  their  pocket-books. 
Picture  to  yourself  their  contracted 
brows  and  quivering  Ups  when  the 
young  men  stood  round  her  at  the 
piano,  like  a  body  guard,  all  anxious 
to  turn  oyer  the  leaves  of  her  music, 
all  striving  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  handing  her  to  her  seat  And, 
oh!  the  bitteniess  of  standing  at  the 


window  and  seeing  her  oanter  past 
on  horseback,  her  figure  .  looking 
more  charming  than  ever  in  the 
neatly-fitting  habit,  and  her  golden 
hair  flowing  out  beneath  a  coquet- 
tish little  hat,  while  all  the  young 
men  galloped  after  her  like  mad. 
The  maidens  were  wounded  to  the 
heart's  core.  Many  and  many  a  night 
they  went  to  bed  and  bedewed  their 
pillows  with  bitter  tears  because  of 
that  flighty  flaxen-haired  doll.  The 
mothers  were  simply  furious.  It 
was  really  too  bad :  quite  a  dc^-in- 
the-manger  proceeding!  Miss  So- 
merset would  neither  marry  herself 
nor  let  others  marry.  This  was  the 
great  offenca  No  one  grudged  her 
a  husband;  not  at  all, — 'only  let 
her  make  her  choice,  and  set  the  rest 
of  the  young  men  free  to  choose 
elsewhere.'  This,  however,  Miss 
Somerset  was  in  no  hurry  to  do. 
She  was  most  impartial  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  smiles  and  looks  of* 
encouragement,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  all  the  young  men  held  on, 
each  one  flattermg  himself  that  he 
would  come  in  winner  in  the  end. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for 
two  years,  during  which  period  not 
a  single  marriage  of  any  consequence 
took  place  in  the  village,  much  to 
the  displeasure  and  disgust,  not  only 
of  the  matrons  and  maidens,  but 
also  of  the  vicar,  the  vestry  clerk, 
and  Jobbins,  the  pastrycook.  At 
lengtli,  however,  the  good  news 
came  that  Miss  Somerset  was  en- 
gaged. It  was  doubted  at  first,  as 
being  something  much  too  good  to 
be  true:  but  Jobbins  set  the  matter 
at  rest  by  announcing  that  he  had 
received  orders  for  the  wedding  cake. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  young 
men  to  be  ii^jured.  Miss  Somerset 
had  given  her  hand  to  none  of  the 
set  that  had  so  long  flocked  round 
her  and  paid  her  homage,  but  to  a 
new  comer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
one  Mr.  Honiton,  the  son  of  a  Man- 
chester manu&ctnrer,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  had  inherited 
considerable  landed  property,  and 
set  up  as  a  squire.  Four  or  five  of 
the  young  men,  when  they  heard 
from  Miss  Somerset's  own  lips  that 
she  had  made  her  choice  m  this 
quarter,  took  to  their  beds  and  suf- 
toed  far  several  days  with  severe 
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heart  complaint.  The^  occnsed 
Hisa  Somereet  of  beiuK  heartlefla  and 
mercenar;,  for  Mr.  Honiton  was  a 
big,  awkward,  hulkiog  fellow,  who 
had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
hie  money  and  his  eetate.  But  while 
the  young  men  lay  in  bed  and 
moaned  and  tore  their  hair,  and 
ciUBed  their  &te,  their  mothers  and 


nstera  sat  in  their  parlaara  and 
drawing-niomB,  and  t^ced  maU- 
cionaly,  dorontly  hoping  that  Mr.  Ho- 
niton might  lead  his  wife  a  miserable 
existence,  and  thus  avenge  them  of 
all  their  injuriee.  Hr.  Honiton  was 
married  to  Miss  Somerset,  and  the 
belts  rang  a  mtxiy  peal,  and  the 
httle  boys  tan  after  the  carriages  and 


shonted,  and  there  was  great  joy 
everywhere,  except  in  tiie  breasts  of 
certain  young  men,  who  felt  that 
they  had  played  the  moth  and  flnt- 
tered  about  a  candle,  only  to  hare 
their  wings  singed  at  last 

The  marriage  of  Hiae  Somerset 
cleared  the  air.  The  bUghted  wall- 
flowers looked  np,  the  young  men 


who  at  fint  thonght  their  disease 
incurable,  reooTered  wondsrfally, 
and  yery  shortly  Emily  gave  her 
hand  and  heart  to  Theodore,  and 
Edith  consented,  to  Unk  her  destiny 
with  AdoIphuB.  The  matrimonial 
market  bad  been  thrown  open  and 
bnsinees  became  brisk.  Hiss  So- 
merset,  howorer,  bad  spoilt  the 
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mAtnmonial  pzospects  of  a  few,  peat 
ftll  ledemptioiL    When  the  flioen 
idol  first  diew  votaries  to  her  feet. 
Miss  Jane  Morley  and  'Mibb  Max^ 
garet  Thompson  were  of  the  ripe 
age  of  twenly-six;  when  Miss  So- 
merset left  the  field  and  slipped  the 
leash  in  which  she  had  so  long  held 
all  the  eligible  lads  of  the  yilla^ 
tied  and  bonnd,  those  two  ladies 
were  tweniy-eight ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful how  the  female  fiower  begins 
to  languish  and  lose  the  freshness 
of  its  bloom  on  the  approach  of  the 
thirties.     Miss  Somerset  did  Jane 
and  Margaret  an  irreparable  injury. 
Those  two  years  of  distraction  tided 
them  into  old  maid-hood.    In  other 
respects,  however,  the  village  re- 
covered itself,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  should  all  haVe  lived  hap- 
pily ever  afterwards,  had  it  not 
be^  for  an  event  which  occurred 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  Miss 
Somerset's  marriage.      That  event 
was  the  death  of  Mr.  Honiton.    In 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  months 
the  fiazen  idol  had  become  a  widow. 
The  village  received  the  news  with 
astonishment,  amazement,  and  per- 
haps some  slight  satisfaction.  '  Sirs. 
Honiton  must  expect  grief  and  sor- 
row like  other  folks ;  she  had  had 
her  shaie  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
goodness  knows,   and  perhaps  it 
would  do  her  good.'    This  is  what 
the  old  maids  and  the  sourest  of  the 
matrons  whispered  to  one  another 
coming  home  from  church  after  a 
sermon  on  Christian  charity-    But 
the  village  was  not  prepared  for  one 
startling  consequence  of  Mr.  Ho- 
niton's  death.     A  few  weeks  after 
that  melancholy  event  his  widow — 
file  idol— came  back  to  live  among 
us,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
house  of  her  papa,  who,  it  should 
be  stated,  had  been  in  the  mean 
time  gathered  to  his  plebeian  fathers, 
leaving  his  house  and  property  to 
Ida  daughter.      Mrs.  Homton  did 
not  show  herself  for  some  days  after 
her  arrival,  and  during  this  period 
of  suspense  the  villa^  speculated 
upon  the  ravages  which  grief  had 
nuide  upon  her  beauty,  upon  the 
tears  which  had  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  her  ^e,  and  the  ni^ts  of  watch- 
ing which  had  blanched  her  cheek 
and  douded  her  &ir  brow.    The 
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village— at  least  the  female  portion 
of  it— was  prepared  for  a  walking 
monument  of  the  profoundest  sor- 
row, a  widowed  presentment  of  the 
true  conventional  type«  with  weeds 
hanging  loosely  about  her  figure, 
scorning  all  grace  and  showing 
neither  shape  nor  make.  Miss 
Jane  Morley  and  Miss  Margaret 
Thompson,  who  had  t^en  refuge 
from  the  slights  of  the  world  in 
stem  tea-meetings  in  connexion  with 
clubs  and  a  hi^h  persuasion,  pictured 
her  in  a  pair  of  flat>soled  shoes, 
wearing  a  scanty  black  stuff  gown, 
short,  and  without  crinoline,  and 
carrying  on  her  head  a  ooalscuttle 
swathed  in  crape. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  all  theso 
expectants  when  the  widow  made 
her  first  public  appearance  among 
them.  Lady  Godiva  riding  through 
the  village  in  the  original  Goven^ 
costume  could  not  have  caused  a 
,greater  sensation.  Mrs.  Honiton 
was  as  beautiful,  as  radiant,  as 
£ushionably  dressed  and  apparently 
as  young  as  ever.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  not  been  plunged  into 
any  violent  grief;  she  had  not  cried 
her  eyes  out  and  spoilt  her  beauty; 
she  had  not  been  left  destitute  to 
give  others  the  luxury  of  commi- 
serating and  helping  her;  and,wor8o 
than  au,  she  wore  so  very  natly  and 
retiring  a  widow's  cap,  that  you 
could  scarcely  detect  that  emblem 
of  her  bereavement  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  an  invisible  peruke  is, 
but  Mrs.  Honiton's  headgear  was 
certainly  an  inmible  widow's  cap. 
It  was  considered  quite  scandalous 
that  Mrs.  Honiton  snould  have  got 
over  her  caJamily  so  easily.  In 
order,  however,  to  acquit  the  lady 
of  any  charge  of  heartlessness  which 
may  be  founded  upon  these  facta, 
X  may  state  that  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Honiton  at  the  stem  com* 
mand  of  her  &ther,  reserving  her 
heart  to  herself,  and  that  Mr.  Ho- 
niton was  little  better  than  an  idiot, 
a  gentleman  who  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  stable  and 
the  kennel,  and  who  placed  his  wife 
in  the  scale  of  his  affection  after  his 
horse,  his  dog,  and  his  gun.  Under 
these  drcumstanoes  it  would  have 
been  rankhypocrify  in  Mrs.  Honiton 
toshowherself  deeply  grieved.   But 
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what  aggravated  tho  female  com- 
munity most  deeply  was  Mrs.  Ho- 
niton's  widow's  cap.  When  she 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time 
in  church  she  looked  lovelier  than 
ever.  The  merest  suspicion  of 
crimped  white  muslin  pt(.«i)ing  out 
between  her  black  bomiet  and  her 
golden    hair    gave    an    additional 

Eiquancy  to  her  beauty.  And  then 
er  weeds  were  all  so  fashionably 
made  and  so  elegantly  worn  that 
her  figure  really  seemed  to  be  im- 
proved by  them.  Her  pink  com- 
plexion stood  out  in  charming  con- 
trast against  her  black  crape  lK)nnet ; 
and  this  last-mentioned  portion  of 
her  dress  was  a  dainty  cockle-shell 
article,  so  neat  and  natty  that  you 
might  have  imagined  it  to  be  a 
wedding  bonnet  dyed  black.  Her 
black  bodice  fitted  to  perfection, 
and  the  crape  mantle  which  hung 
from  her  graceful  shoulders  was  so 
contrived  as  to  show  that  her  waist 
was  as  slim  as  it  had  ever  been. 
When  she  lifted  up  her  crape 
flounces  and  exposed  a  tiny  neatly- 
fitting  kid  boot  with  a  graceful 
curve  in  the  instep  and  mihtary 
heels,  Miss  Nipper  was  heard  t^ 
say  that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  go 
and  slap  her  face.  In  fact,  Mis. 
Honiton  in  her  widow's  weeds  was 
an  infinitely  more  attractive  person 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  all  the  daz- 
zling splendour  of  white  silk.  Her 
first  Sunday  at  church  proved  this 
most  conclusively.  The  single 
young  men  never  took  their  eyes 
off  her,  and  indeed  a  good  many  of 
the  married  ones,  including  The- 
odore and  Adolphus,  could  not  help 
their  glances  straying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  relict 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  women 
folks  were  indignant?  They  would 
have  been  more  than  women,  more 
than  mortal,  if  they  had  not  They 
had  suffered  abready  at  the  hands  of 
this  ensnaring  syren ;  they  had  got 
rid  of  her,  as  they  had  fondly  hoped, 
for  ever,  and  here  she  was  again  trou- 
bling their  waters  as  of  yore.  Her 
cap  was  assuled  at  once.  It  was  a 
heartless  mockery  to  put  on  a  thing 
like  that,  and  her  husband  only 
dead  9ix  weeks,  and  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself!  But  Mrs.  Honi- 
ton did  not  appear  at  aU  ashamed 


She  paid  close  attention  to  the 
service),  and  said  all  the  responses, 
and  sang  all  the  psalms,  and  with 
her  calm  pale  face  and  placid  eyes 
turned  upwards,  looked  like  an 
angel— at  lea^t  that  is  what  young 
Parkinson  thought — Parkinson  who 
had  never  closed  either  his  eyes  or 
his  mouth  since  the  fair  vision  ikst 
burst  upon  him  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  service.  I  sus- 
pect there  were  not  many  young 
men  in  the  church  that  Simday, 
who,  if  they  had  been  questioned, 
could  have  given  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  sermon,  or  even  been 
able  to  say  what  the  text  was.  The 
eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  no 
match  for  the  more  attractive  metal 
of  Mrs.  Honiton's  piquant  beauty. 
If  there  had  been  a  sermon  in  that 
fsdi  face  the  single  young  men 
might  have  been  better  for  coming 
to  church  that  morning ;  as  it  was, 
they  dispersed  to  talk  of  nothing 
else  for  the  rest  of  the  day  but  the 
young  widow's  golden  hair,  and  blue 
eyes,  and  coral  lips  that  looked  so 
&scinating-  by  contrast  with  the 
crape  veil  and  the  glimpse  of  white 
muslin.  The  maids  and  matrons 
were  justified  in  being  indignant 
It  was  very  wrong.  The  clergyman 
himself  felt  the  rivalry,  as  he  felt 
it  on  many  a  subsequent  Sunday. 
But  what  could  he  do?  He  could 
not  go  and  scold  the  widow  for 
looking  pretty,  and  it  was  no  paxt 
of  his  duty  as  a  divine  to  determine 
the  fashion  and  proportions  of  a 
widow's  cap.  Miss  Nipper,  if  she 
could  have  had  her  way,  would 
have  settled  the  matter  by  tearing 
it  into  shreds  and  stamping  upon 
it;  though,  as  was  remarked  by 
Miss  Margaret  Thompson,  there 
was  not  much  to  stamp  upon.  The 
old  state  of  afifaire  was  re-established 
as  thoroughly  and  completely  as 
though  Mr.  Honiton  had  never  been. 
Mrs.  Honiton  was  not  only  more 
attractive  than  ever,  but  she  had 
learned  many  artful  and  coquettish 
ways.  She  combined  the  privileges 
of  the  widow  with  the  fascinatioDS 
of  the  girl  to  that  extent  that  it 
really  seemed  a  positive  happiness 
to  bo  left  a  widow  at  that  age  with 
all  those  attractions.  As  a  maiden, 
she  wotdd  have  had  no  license  to 
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piactise  the  ensnaring  arta  which 
she  now  pnt  in  force  in  Tirtae  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  married 
and  lost  her  husband.  I  fsmcy  that 
Mr.  Weller's  experience  must  have 
been  among  widows  of  this  stamp 
— ^bonncing,  fiiesh-ftM^d  widows  at 
coaching  honses,  who  set  their  caps 
— feu  back — at  him,  and  regulated 
his  b'qnor  and  generally  superin- 
tended hint  I  don't  wonder  that 
the  burden  of  his  adTioe  to  his  son 
was  to  beware  of  widows. 

The  female  Tillagers  witnessed 
with  dismay  their  eligible  yonng 
men  once  more  falling  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  flaxen  idol,  following  her 
wherever  she  went,  sanntering  be- 
hind her  to  admire  her  figure,  walk- 
ing on  before  to  catch  her  smile, 
swarming  round  her  at  parties  like 
flics  round  a  sugar-cask,  and  from 
these  out-door  aeyotions  returning 
to  the  smarting  bosom  of  their 
fimulies  to  raye  of  the  bewitching 
widow.  Had  our  Tillage  befti 
ancient  Athens,  the  widow's  name 
would  have  be^  written  on  a  shell ; 
had  it  been  Scotland*  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  widow  would 
have  been  burnt  for  a  witch.  It 
certainly  was  yery  proToking.  She 
had  spoilt  the  prospects  of  one 
generation,  and  now  she  was  back 
again  interfering  with  the  prospects 
of  another.  A  year  or  two  makes  a 
vast  difference  when  the  ago  of  a 
boy  or  girl  is  verging  towards  the 
close  of  the  teens.  Fifteen  a  girl, 
fdxteen  a  woman;  twenty  a  boy, 
twenty-one  a  man.  So  in  the  course 
of  two  years  schoolgirls  had  become 
women,  schoolboys  had  become 
men.  The  '  idol '  had  come  back  to 
catch  both  in  her  net.  Such  are  the 
privileges  of  being  a  widow,  young, 
of  course  providing  that  you  are 
pretty  into  the  bar^^un.  Scs  makes 
all  the  difference.  Widowers  are 
not  popular,  however  handsome 
they  may  be.  Ton  never  see  girls 
running  after  a  bereaved  male, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  old  girls, 
who  are  beginning  to  despair.  Then, 
of  course,  as  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws,  so  aging  maids,  when  they 
see  the  torch  of  Hymen  flickering, 
will  clutch  at  any  hand  that  is  held 
out  to  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiGuiB  when 


Mr.  Charles  Bevington  came  to 
reside  in  our  village.  Mr.  Charles 
Bevington  was  a  rising  young 
barrister  —  a  handsome,  dashing 
fellow,  with  black  whiskers,  and  an 
easy,  nonchalant  address.  Physi- 
cally he  was  a  sort  of  prize  man,  a 
specimen  of  humanity  who  would 
have  carried  off  the  gold  medal  at 
an  exhibition  of  his  species.  He  had 
a  broad  forehead  and  a  broad  chest ; 
his  frame  was  muscular  and  strongly 
knit;  his  hair  curled  all  over  his 
well-set  head;  and  his  eyes  beamed 
with  vigour  and  vivacity.  With  all 
this  he  had  a  ready  tongue,  a  won- 
derfnl  &culty  for  talking  rattling 
nonsense;  and  he  was  a  bachelor. 
He  was  the  sort  of  person  who,  as 
BQcm  as  he  is  seen,  provokes  the  em- 
phatic commentary, '  What  a  hand- 
some man!'  His  good  looks  were 
so  strongly  developed,  and,  as  a 
whole,  so  complete  and  undeniable, 
that  even  married  ladies,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  husbands,  could  not 
restrain  their  admiration;  and  hus- 
bands could  hear  their  remarks 
with  complacency,  for  it  was  a 
startling  met  which  nobody  could 
deny.  It  was  as  natural  to  say  that 
Mr.  Charles  Bevington  was  hand- 
some, as  it  would  have  been  to  say 
that  a  man  seven  feet  high  was  tall. 
Like  all  the  others,  Mr.  Bevington 
became  attmcted  by  the  beaufy  of 
the  young  widow,  and  vei^r  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  village  he 
came  to  me  raving  about  her. 

'  I  wish  you  would  marry  her,'  I 
said. 

Mr.  Bevington  was  stariled  at  my 
coming  down  upon  him  plump  at 
the  first  word  with  the  expression 
of  such  a  wish  as  this. 

'  W^hy— how— what  do  you  mean?' 
he  stammered  out 

'  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say,'  I  re- 
peated. '  I  wish  you  would  marry 
Mrs.  Honiton,  for  thereby  you 
would  do  the  village  a  sigiud  ser- 
vice.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  quite  the 
contrary,'  he  replied,  'for  all  the 
young  fellows  are  mad  after  her.' 

'  That's  the  mischief/  I  said. 

'Mischief!  I  really  don't  under- 
stand you.' 

'Why,  the  feet  is,  Mrs.  Honiton 
monopolizes  the  attentions  of  all  the 
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young  men,  and  tho  other  young 
ladies  in  the  Triage  faaye  nobody  to 
make  lore  to  them.  If  Mrs.  Honi- 
ton  were  married,  fiye  or  bIz  eligible 
parties  wonld  be  let  loose  from  her 
tail  to  go  and  court  elsewhere.  Our 
damsels  are  kmgaishing  for  beans, 
and  all  on  aooount  of  tibis  bewitch- 
ing widow.' 

'Well/ he  said,  'I  don't  wonder 
at  that.' 

'  No,'  I  said, '  but  the  yonng  ladies 
wonder  at  it,  and,  what's  more,  they 
don't  like  it ;  and  if  yon'U  only  go 
and  marry  Mrs.  Honiton  ont  of  i£e 
way,  I'm  sure  they'll  subscribe  for  a 
testimonial  to  you.' 

'Are  you  really  serious?'  he 
said. 

'  Perfectly  so,'  I  replied ;  'in  &cj;, 
I  would  marry  her  myself  out  of 
pity  for  the  poor  girls,  only  for  the 
trifling  obstacle  of  which  you  are 
aware,  that  I  am  married  already.' 

'  Has  she  money  ?'  he  afiked. 

'  Lots/  I  replied. 

'  Then/  he  said,  '  there  is  no  need 
to  ask  more  questions,  for  I  dont 
require  you  or  any  one  else  to  toll 
me  that  she  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel.  By  Jove!  Til  take  your  ad- 
Tioe,  and  stick  up  to  her.' 

*  Do/  I  said; '  and  if  you  only  win 
the  widow's  heart,  you  will  at  the 
same  time  win  the  hearts  of  all  the 
unmarried  ladies  of  the  villaga 
Maidens  and  matrons  will  all  be 
ready  to  praise  you.' 

'In  that  case/  he  said,  'I  shall 
step  into  a  perfect  mine  of  affection. 
Well,  ril  go  in  for  it  at  any  rate.' 

'Yes/  I  said,  'do;  go  in  and 
win.' 

Mr.  Beyington  did  go  in  for  it. 
He  laid  siege  to  the  widow  imme-' 
diately,  much  to  the  indignation 
and  disgust  of  her  train  of  admirers, 
who  looked  upon  the  encroachment 
of  the  tall,  handsome  barrister  as 
something  entiroly  disproporticHiato 
and  un&ir.  When  "Mr,  BoTington 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
carried  the  widow  off  in  triumph, 
his  rivals  fell  off  timidly,  and  looked 
up  at  him  as  much  as  to  say, '  Why 
don't  you  compete  with  one  of  your 
own  size?'  The  widow,  however, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  encou'- 
rage  a  monc^ly  of  herself,  and  still 
continued  to  distribute  her  smiles 


with  impartiality.  The  con  sequence 
was,  that  her  many  admirers  held 
on  for  some  time,  and  did  their  best 
to  dispute  the  ground  with  the 
handsome  barrister ;  but  it  was  very 
discouraging  work.  The  barristear 
almost  invariably  got  the  best  of  it, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  widow 
would  look  at  her  train,  and  shrug 
her  pretty  shoulders,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'It  is  really  not  my  fault  I 
try  to  give  you  all  a  chance ;  and  if 
you  let  this  dashing,  black-whis- 
kered man  cut  you  out,  why,  you 
have  only  yourselves  to  blame.' 

Mrs.  Honiton's  followers  began  to 
drop  off  one  by  one,  and  the  female 
villagers  looked  up.     Mr.  Webber, 
the  cotton-broker,  was  the  first  to 
relax  his  hold,  and  sink  into  the 
waters   of  despair;   then  Captain 
Jarvis;   then   young   Jenkins,  the 
alderman's  son,  and  two  or  three 
more,  until  the  prize  was  disputed 
by  only  two — Mr.  Bevington,  the 
dandsome  barrister,  and  !&&.  Joseph 
Perkins,  a  mild  little  gentleman, 
whose  sticking  up  to  Mrs.  Honiton 
had  always  been  regarded  as  like  his 
impudenca    As  some  half-dozen  of 
Mrs.  Honiton's  admirers  had  now 
been  detached  for  other  service,  the 
village  was  in  a   humour  to  be 
amused  at  the  pretensions  of  '  littie 
Perkins/  particularly  as  little  Per- 
kins had  only  four  hundred  a  year, 
and  was  short,  and  by  no  means 
what   the   ladies    call    handsome. 
Littie  Perkins  had  another  Suit- 
or, at  least,  he  exhibited   certain 
traite  of  character  which  are  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  when  placed  in  ' 
competition  witii  physical  beauty 
and  dash.     Perkins  was  amiable, 
gentie,  and  unobtrusive  in  his  man- 
ners, kind  and  generous  of  disposi- 
tion, and,  on  all  occasions,  highly 
considerate  of  the  feelings  d  others. 
And  because  he  was  idl  this,  and 
wasn't  ax   feet  high,  and  hadn't 
black  whiskers,  and  didnt  bounce 
and  talk  loud,  the  girls  called  him 
a  'molly.'    It  is  the  same  in  the 
matrimonial  market  as  in  the  shop 
or  the  bazaar.     It  is  the  showy 
article  that  takes.     Women  see  a 
gaudy  man,  all  dazzle  and  bright 
colour,  and  they  fifty  ftt  once,  '111 
take  tiiia  article,  please/  without 
even  stopping  to  inquire  if  ha  will 
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wash,  if  ho  will  wear,  and  if  his 
colours  are  fast.  I  bolieye  that 
if  it  were  the  custom  for  women  to 
propose,  and  if  they  were  left  to 
make  their  choice,  they  wonld  all 
throw  the  handkerchief  to  the  long- 
legged,  black-whiskered,  handsome 
fellows,  jKjrfectly  irrespective  of 
brains  or  character.  Scholars,  phi- 
losophers, and  men  of  thonght  and 
mind  wonld  not  get  wives  at  all. 

So  the  village  kngfaed  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  little  Mr.  Perkms,  and  of 
conrse  Mr.  Bevington  was  in  every 
respect  above  seriously  regarding  so 
insignificant  a  person  es  a  rival. 
He  treated  him  as  a  big  mastiff 
treats  a  little  puppy  dog.  He  did 
not  exhibit  any  impatience  when  Mr. 
Perkins  joined  the  society  of  himself 
and  the  widow,  but  rather  took  de- 
light in  drawing  him  out  and  en- 
couraging him  to  go  on.  Mr.  Be- 
vington, in  &ct,  was  amused  with 
the  littie  man,  and  liked  to  'trot 
him  out,'  as  he  expressed  it  before 
the  widow.  And  the  widow  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  was  for  ever 
sending  Perkins  to  fetch  and  carry 
for  her.  If,  when  she  was  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  dashing  Mr.  Be- 
Tington,  she  happened  to  drop  her 
handkerchief,  she  would  call  to  little 
Perkins  to  pick  it  up  for  her,  and 
Bevington  would  quietly  keep  his 
seat  and  allow  Perkins  to  perform 
the  office.  Everybody  pitied  little 
Perkins  and  wondered  that  he  could 
be  such  a  fooL 

But  Mr.  Bevington  was  suddenly 
called  away  on  business,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  had  the  field  all  to  himself. 
•  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  offer  to  the  wiaow.  Ho  fell  upon 
his  knees,  vowed  that  he  loved  ner 
to  distraction,  and  swore  that  he 
could  never  be  happy  without  her. 
Mrs.  Honiton  rejected  him,  and  ac- 
tually laughed  at  him.  Poor  httle 
Perkins  went  home  and  took  to  his 
bed,  and  was  ill  for  weeks. 

In  the  mean  time  the  handsome 
barrister  returned,  and  hearing  of 
Perkins's  declaration,  was  immensely 
amused,  and  told  the  story  every- 
where with  great  gusto  and  delight. 

One  day,  shortly  after  this,  Be- 
vington called  upon  me  with  an  in- 
vitation to  an  evening  party  at  Mrs. 
Honiton's  house. 


'Well,'  I  said,  'I  presume  yon 
have  done  it :  gone  in  and  won,  as  I 
advised  you.' 

'Well,'  he  said,  'I  think  I  may 
safely  sa^  I  have.' 

'  And  if  8  all  settled,'  I  said. 

'Well,  not  exactly,'  he  said;  'she 
has  some  scruples  about  giving  her 
consent  so  soon  i^r  her — ^her  be- 
reavement, which  is  quite  right  and 
g roper,  you  know,  and  I  like  her  the 
Btter  for  it;  but  ifs  all  right' 

'Ah!  doesn't  like  the  idea  of 
serving  up  the  funeral  baked  meats 
at  the  wedding  tables,'  I  remarked. 

*  Precisely,  and  wants  to  wear  out 
the  black  shoes ;  but  you'll  come  to 
the  party,  won't  you?  I  want  you 
to  be  there  particularly,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lark  with  little  Per* 
kins.' 

•  What!'  I  said, '  wiU  he  be  there 
after  what  has  occurred  ? ' 

'There's  the  lark,' he  said;  'ob- 
serve the  date  of  the  party,  the  first 
of  April;  we*re  going  to  make  an 
April  fool  of  him.' 

I  asked  how  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed.   He  explained : 

'Oh!  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,'  he  said.  *  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Perkins,  as  if  from  Mrs. 
Honiton,  inviting  him  to  the  party 
and  giving  him  to  believe  that  she 
relents  towards  him  and  is  anxious 
that  he  should  renew  his  addresses.' 

'Does  Mrs.  Honiton  know  of  it?' 
I  asked. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  of  course  she  does,  and 
enters  into  the  joke  with  an  antici- 
pation of  rare  fim.  What  a  lark  it 
will  be  to  see  little  Perkins  hoaxed  1' 

'It  will  indeed,'  I  said,  'and  I 
shall  certainly  bo  there  to  see.' 

I  went  to  tiie  party  on  the  first  of 
April,  and  arriving  rather  early, 
found  Mr.  Bevington  and  the  widow 
concoctiiig  an  elaboration  of  the  plot 
for  making  an  April  fool  of  Perkins, 
It  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Honiton 
should  give  Perkins  great  encourage- 
ment, and  lead  him  to  a  second  de- 
claration, and  that  the  guests  should 
all  come  in  at  the  moment,  and  dis- 
cover him  on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 
I  thought  this  going  rather  too  far, 
and  was  somewiiat  surprised  that 
Mrs.  Honiton  should  be  so  eager  to 
join  in  so  heartless  a  plot ;  but  as  all 
the  guests  who  were  in  the  secret 
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looked  upon  it  as  a  groat  piece  of 
fim,  I  said  notliing,  and  let  matters 
proceed. 

Perkins  arrived,  was  annoniico<l, 
and  entered  the  drawing-room  in 
a  faultless  evening  suit,  evidently 
ordered  for  the  occasion.  Ho  wont 
straight  to  JMrs.  Iloniton,  shook  her 
warmly  by  the  haad,  and  l(X)ked  his 
happiness  and  his  thanks  with  an 
expression  of  honest  earnestness, 
wliich  made  me  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  for  having,  in  the  remotest 
way,  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.  I  could  not  have  ima- 
gined Mrs.  Iloniton  to  bo  so  con- 
summate an  actress.  She  returned 
his  warm  grasp  in  the  most  impres- 
sive manner,  and  put  on  an  expres- 
sion of  delight  and  pleasure  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
suspect  Bevington  was  holding  on 
by  the  mantelpiece,  convulsed  with 
suppressed  laughter.  Mrs.  Iloniton 
saw  him  and  frowned  gravely,  sus- 
taining her  part  to  perfection. 
When  Bevington  had  managed  to 
control  his  laughter,  he  went  up  to 
Perkins  and  whispered  words  of  en- 
couragement in  his  ear ;  and  all  the 
evening  he  followed  him  about, 
muttering  such  things  as  'Faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady,' '  For- 
tune favours  the  brave/ '  Go  in  and 
win,' '  She  loves  you,  Perkins.' 

The  moment  came.  It  was  after 
supper,  and  after  the  first  quadrille. 
Mrs.  Honiton,  who  had  been  Per- 
kins's partner,  led  liim  away  out  of 
the  drawing-room  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Bevington  gave  the 
initiated  the  signal,  and  we  followed. 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Honiton  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  arm- 
in-arm,  talking  softly.  Every  now 
and  then  we  could  hear  Perkins 
making  mention  of  his  'heart,'  his 
'devotion/  his  'long  attachment/ 
his  'unalterable  devotion.'  Mrs. 
Honiton  was  silent,  and  looked  down 
modestly,  with  admirable  art.  Per- 
kins handed  her  to  a  chair.  He  sat 
down  beside  her ;  he  whispered  more 
words  of  love — he  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  her  feet ! 

'  Now  is  the  time,'  cried  Beving- 
ton, and  he  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Perkins  rose  in  haste  and  confasion. 
Mrs.  Honiton  rose  also,  but  looked 


calm  and  serious.    She  turned  coldly 
to  Bevington,  and  said : 

•  Pray,  wliat  are  you  laugliing  at. 


sir 


'J » 


'  Capital !  capital  I'  cried  Beving- 
ton; 'how  a<lmirably  she  acts  her 
part !' 

'  ilr.  Bevington,'  said  Mrs,  Honi- 
ton, in  the  same  cold,  earnest,  man- 
ner, '  the  part  I  am  acting  is  one  in 
which  I  am  prompted  by  my  heart 
and  my  inclination,  and  not  by  your 
cruel  and  unmanly  designs.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  made  mo  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  and  I  accept  it,  confident  that 
ho  also  bestows  upon  me  a  heart 
capable  of  love,  capable  of  feeling, 
and  capable  of  kindness  and  ge- 
nerosity.' 

Mr.  Bevington  was  still  trying  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  a  little  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  mouth  now.  Mrs. 
Honiton's  acting  was  too  deep,  too 
subtle,  too  profound  for  him.  She 
continued : 

'You  must  remember,  Mr.  Be- 
vington, that  I  am  a  widow,  and 
that  I  have  been  privileged,  while 
very  young,  to  acquire  experience  of 
your  sex.  That  experience  has  not 
come  too  late  for  my  happiness.  I 
have  thought  it  possible,  sir,  that  a 
person  who  has  acted  with  such  de- 
liberate and  wanton  cruelty  towards 
the  most  kindhearted  and  inoffensive 
of  men,  might  at  some  future  time 
feel  no  scruple  in  practising  that 
cruelty  upon  a  defenceless  woman ; 
and  I  have  thought  it  most  probable 
that  a  man  who  has  invariably,  and 
under  many  trying  circumstances, 
shown  himself  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  which  make  up  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  gentleman,  will  prove 
himself  to  be  a  kind  and  devoted 
husband.  Sir,  I  have  made  my 
choice.* 

And  Mrs.  Honiton  gave  her  hand 
to  Perkins,  led  him  into  the  ball- 
room among  Uie  company,  and  there 
openly  announced  to  ner  guests  that 
she  had  made  choice  of  a  husband. 

And  so  Mr.  Perkins,  instead  of 
being  made  an  April  fool,  was  made 
the  happiest  man  alive.  And  the 
village  wondered,  and  refused  to 
believe  its  eyes,  amtil  it  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Perkins  roll  away  in  the  bridal 
chariot.  A.  H. 
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A  BUNDLE  OP  CONTBADICTIONS. 

TRUE  TO  A  TITTLE. 

I  AM  long,  I  am  short,  I  am  thin,  I  am  stout ; 
I  am  often  within,  even  when  I'm  without ; 
I  am  dark,  I  am  &ir,  I  am  old,  I  am  new; 
On  my  face  may  be  smiles,  even  while  I  look  blue. 
Fve  a  foot  without  toes,  and  a  head  without  hair ; 
I  am  light,  I  am  heavy,  and  'tis  true,  I  declare. 
Wherever  I'm  sent,  without  limbs  I  go  there. 
Without  wings  I  can  fly,  going  up  to  the  skies. 
Without  voice  I  can  tell  all  the  traveller  espies; 
And  this  I  accomplish,  although  without  eyes. 
Although  I  hear  nothing,  because  without  ears. 
The  lover  confides  me  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 
Without  hand  I  can  work,  for  you'll  own  it  is  true. 
From  that  which  I  bear  many  blessings  ensue, 
Tet,  though  without  malice,  much  mischief  I  do. 
Though  void  of  all  feeling,  of  me  you  may  borrow 
What  will  move  you  to  laughter,  or  melt  you  in  sorrow ; 
Though  I  never  could  think,  much  reflection  I  show, 
And  I  wisdom  impart,  although  nothing  I  know. 
Although  I'm  wort^  nullions,  contradiction  complete. 
Men  trample  me  down  in  the  dirt  with  their  feci 
Nay,  these  wonders  to  crown,  it  with  truth  can  be  said, 
Though  some  thousand  years  old,  I  remain  to  be  made ! 

CM. 
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CIL\PTEK  in. 
viTiirrrsoTO.H  op  London. 


[Fium  4D  OIJ  rnnt.] 


EVERYBODY  knows  tho  Bfory  of 
Diok  Whittington  anil  his  Cat; 
— how  tho  Uttio  fellow,  at  tho  ago  of 
eoven,  ran  away  from  a  homo  whore 
thoro  was  nothing  to  make  him 
happy,  was  a  beggar-boy  for  eomo 
yearB,  and  then,  healing  that  the 
fltreeta  of  London  wore  pavod  with 
gold  and  Bilver,  woikod  hia  way 
thithor  to  bo  Baved  bom  Btairstion 
by  the  j^ood-natore  of  a  merchant  of 
LoadenhfrU  Street,  named  Fitzwar- 
ren  ; — how  he  was  for  a  long  time 
Bcidlion  in  the  merchant's  honsc, 
much  fliTonred  hy  Miatress  AJice,  the 
merchant's  daughter,  but  much  per- 
secuted hy  tho  '  vile  jade  of  a  cook,' 
whose  bidding  he  had  to  foUow  ;— 
how  at  length  his  master,  sending  a 
shipfuU  of  merahandize  to  Barbwy, 
permitted  each  one  of  his  serranla  to 
T^ttnie  something,  and  poor  Whit- 
tington had  nothing  to  Tontuie  eavs 


a  cat  which  he  had  bought  for  a 
penny,  and  set  to  destroy  the  lats 
and  mice  that  infested  his  garret;— 
how,  while  the  ship  was  on  its  voy- 
Bgo,  tho  cook-maid's  tyranny  no 
troubled  h'""!  that  he  ran  away,  and 
had  gone  as  far  as  Bunhill  Fields, 
when  tiio  bells  of  Bow  Church 
seemed  to  call  to  him— 


and  how,  when,  in  obedience  to  this 
warning,  bo  went  bock  to  Leoden- 
hall  Street,  it  was  to  learn  that  his 
cat  had  been  bought  by  the  Ehig 
of  Barbory  for  treasures  worth 
100,000^;  so  that  ho  was  all  at 
once  almost  the  richest  commoner 
in  England,  fit  to  marry  good  Mis- 
tress Alice,  his  patrons  dan^ter, 
to  become  a  &moQS  merchant  and, . 
as  Bow  bells  hod  pFomiscd,  thric* 
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Loid  Mayor  of  London,  and  to  liye 
in  the  Cify's  histcny  as  one  of  its 
greatest  benefiEuston.  But  that  tale 
18  too  ftill  of  arachronifimB  and  inn 
probabilitieB  for  any  part  of  it,  not 
confirmed  by  authentic  reoordfi,  to 
be  believed  in ;  and  the  authentic 
records  are  so  few  that  we  can  ^ 
bat  a  shght  knowledge  of  Whit- 
tington's  real  history. 

That  a  cat  had  something  to  do 
with  the  making  of  his  fortune  is 
not  easily  to  be  denied.  The  legend 
is  traced  back  to  within  a  genera- 
tion of  his  lifetime,  and  to  anthori- 
ties  that  could  hardly  have  been 
either  ignorant  or  untruthfdL  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that  he  owed 
something  to  the  influence  and  as- 
sistance of  Fitz  warren,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  did  really  marry.  But  that 
he  began  life  as  a  beggat^boy  and 
scullion  is  certainly  a  fistble.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  William 
Whittington,  a  descendant  of  an 
ancient  Warwickshire  family,  and 
proprietor  of  the  manoro  of  Paunt- 
ley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Solers 
Hope,  in  Hereford,  who  died  in  1 360. 
The  family  possessionB  passed  to 
William,  tiie  firstborn,  and,  on  his 
early  deaths  to  Robert,  the  second 
eon,  High  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in 
1403,  and  again  in  1407,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Whittingtons  of  Hams- 
well,  existing  to  this  day.  This 
Robert  must  have  been  a  wealthy 
inan.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
riding  with  his  son  Guy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  when 
about  thirty  followers  of  one  Richard 
Oldcastle,  who  had  doubtless  been 
aggrieved  at  some  of  the  High 
Sheriff's  proceeedings,  waylaid  and 
took  them  prisoners,  only  to  be  re- 
leased on  their  entering  into  a  bond 
to  pay  600?.  by  way  of  ransom,  and 
to  take  no  procedings  against  Old- 
castle for  his  lawless  conduct  In 
1416,  however,  Robert  Whittington 
obtabied  authority  from  Parliament 
to  consider  this  forced  engagement  as 
null  and  void ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
he  got  back|hiB  money  and  procured 
the  punishment  of  his  enemy. 

Richard  Whittington  seems  to 
have  been  only  a  few  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  fiither's  death;  and 
he  was  not  yet  a  man  in  1373, 
when  he  lost  his  mother.    Becog  a 


younger  son,  he  followed  the  com- 
mon praotioe  of  younger  sons  fn 
times  when  there  were  few  other 
professions  to  choose  from,  and  be- 
came a  merchant  Of  his  early  life 
nothing  is  recorded.  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  the  year  1393,  when  he 
must  have  been  nearly  forty;  but 
as  he  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Mercers'  ^  Company,  and  alderman 
and  sheriff  of  the  City  of  London, 
we  have  good  grotmd  for  assoming 
that  he  had  been  a  prosperous 
merchant  during  many  previous 
years.  Perhaps,  as  the  story-books 
assert,  he  ran  away  to  London,  and 
then  became  rich  through  the  acci- 
dental value  of  his  cat;  but  in  that 
case  the  wealth  thus  derived  can 
only  have  been  a  trifling  sum,  to  be 
used  well  and  greatly  augmented 
by  his  own  industry.  It  is  more 
probable,  however— and  we  do  him 
the  greater  honour  in  making  this 
assumption — that  he  rose  solely 
throu^  his  own  talent  and  appli- 
cation. He  must  have  had  some 
slight  patrimony  of  his  own,  and 
much  more  must  have  come  to  him 
by  his  marriage  with  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Fitzwarren 
of  Torrington,  owner  of  much  pro- 
perty in  Devonshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  other  counties.  We  have 
no  solid  ground  for  supposing  that 
Fitzwarren  himself  ever  meddled 
with  trade,  but  his  influence  would 
be  of  use  to  young  Whittington  at 
his  beginning  of  oommercml  life. 
That  the  beginning  was  compara- 
tively humble  may  be  inferred  from 
the  £Gbct  that  the  lad  took  to  mer- 
cery instead  of  engaging  in  the 
wholesale  wool  or  wine  trades  that 
were  followed  in  the  different  ports 
by  such  men  as  the  De  la  Poles  of 
Hull.  '  The  mercers,  as  a  metro- 
politan guild,'  we  are  told, '.  may  bo 
traced  b&ck  to  a.d.  i  172 ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that 
they  took  their  station  among  the 
merchants,  and  from  being  mere 
retailers  became  the  first  Ci^  com- 
pany. Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  ceutniy  the  mercers  mo- 
nopolized the  silk  trade,  woollen 
stufb  having,  prior  to  that  period, 
constituted  tiieir  staple  business, 
and  up  to  which  time  tiiey  had  only 
partially  been  incorporated.'   Whit- 
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tington,  in  his  younger  days,  had  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  Westminster 
Hall,  or  in  Cheapside,  or  Comhill, 
offering  coats,  caps,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  haberdashery,  <!t:c.,  to  passers 
by,  just  as,  a  generation  later,  old 
Dan  Lid  gate's  hero,  London  Lack- 
penny,  found  the  tradesmen  doing 
when  he  came  to  try  his  luck  in 
London.  He  went  fii*st  to  West- 
minster, but  there,  instead  of  get- 
ting any  help,  he  was  pushed  about 
and  robbed  of  liis  hood. 

'  Within  this  hall  noither  rich  nor  yet  poor 
Would  do  for  me  aught»  altUongh  I  should  die; 

Wlilch  ruing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door. 
Where  Fleming!)  began  on  me  for  to  cry, 
"  Master,  what  will  ye  copen  or  buy  ? 

Fine  felt  hats  ?  or  sp'^ctiiclcs  to  read  ? 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed." 

•  Then  into  London  I  did  me  hie, — 
Of  all  the  land  it  bearoth  the  prize. 

•'Hot  peaacods '."  one  began  to  cry ; 
"  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  tho  rise !" 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice. 

Pepper  and  safTron  they  gan  me  bede. 

But  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  speed. 

'  Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawen, 
Where  there  much  people  1  saw  for  to  stand. 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  Ia\«n ; 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  band, 
"  Here  la  Paris  thread,  the  finest  In  the  land !" 

I  never  was  used  to  such  things  Indeed ; 

And  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

'  Then  went  I  forth  by  I^ondon  Stone, 
And  throughout  all  Candlewick  Street ; 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon. 
Then  comes  me  one  crying,  '•  Hot  sheep's  feet !' 
One  cried    "  Mackerel !"  —  "  Oyster  green  !" 
another  gan  me  greet 

One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head ; 

But  for  want  of  money  I  might  not  be  sped. 

*  Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  rode. 
Where  there  was  much  stolen  gear  among. 

1  saw  where  hung  mine  owng  hood, 
That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng. 
To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong. 

I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did  my  creed, 

Bot  for  lack  of  money  I  could  not  speed. 

'  Then  hied  I  me  to  Billingsgate ; 

And  one  cried.  "  Ho !  now  go  we  hence ;" 
I  prayed  a  bargeman,  for  God's  sake. 

That  be  would  spare  me  my  expense. 

"Thou  goest  not  here,"  quoth  he,  "under 
two  pence; 
I  list  not  yet  bestow  any  alms'  deed." 
Thus  lacking  money  I  cookl  not  speed.' 

In  that  busy,  money-making  little 
world  of  London  WMttiDgton  grew 
rich  and  influential.  By  1393  he 
was  a  mafiter  mercer,  with  five  ap- 
prentices under  him,  and  in  tne 
same  year,  if  not  before,  he  was 


an  alderman  living  at  the  house  in 
Mark  Lane,  which  we  have  pictured 
from  [a  sketch  taken  before  it  was 
pulled  down.    On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember in  Hiis  year,  moreover,  he 
wai?  elected  sheriflf;  and  in  1397  a 
writ  was    issued   in  the  name  of 
Eichard  IL  appointing  him  to  act 
as  mayor  and  escheator  in  the  place 
of  Adam  Baune, '  who  had  gouo  the 
way  of  all  flesh.'    In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  mayor — the  title 
Lord  Mayor  seems  not  to  have  been 
introduced  till  a  later  period— in 
his  own  right;    and  he  held  the 
office  again  in  1406,  and  again  in 
14 19,  on  which  last  occasion  the 
Mercers'   Company   *  attended   the 
cavalcade  with  eight  new  banners, 
eight  trumpeters,  four  pipers,  and 
seven  n^erers,'  nakers  being  wind 
instruments  of  some  sort  now  for- 
gotten, '  that  in  the  battle,'  ac^cord- 
ing   to  Chaucer,    '  blowen   bloody 
sounds.' 

The  mercers  of  London  had  good 
reason  to  bo  proud  of  their  repre- 
sentative. Just  at  this  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  calling  was  gaining 
much  fresh  dignity;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Whittingtons  zeal 
and  influence  greatly  conduced  to 
this.  In  1400  we  find  his  name 
among  the  list  of  great  merchants 
and  others  excused  from  attendance 
upon  Henry  IV.  in  his  Scottish 
wars;  and  henceforth  ho  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  favourite 
with  the  king.  In  1402  he  received 
21  si  13s.  4<^.  for  ten  cloths  of  gold 
and  other  merchandize  provided  for 
the  marriage  of  Blanche,  Henry's 
eldest  daughter,  with  the  King  of 
the  Romans;  and  in  1406  he  fur- 
nished pearls  and  cloth  of  gold 
worth  248Z.  los.  6d.,  to  be  used  at 
the  wedding  of  the  king's  other 
daughter,  Philippa.  In  the  same 
year  he  lent  1,000/.  to  King  Henry 
on  the  security  of  the  subsidies  on 
wool,  hides,  and  woolfels,  a  trans- 
action exactly  similar  to  the  many 
in  which  we  saw  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole  engaged  two  generations  ear- 
lier. Two  other  London  merchants, 
John  Norbury  and  John  Hen^, 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  been 
ncher  even  than  Whittington,  as^ 
tiiis  occasion  they  each  lent  2,00a. 
to  the  king.    Hende  was.  Mayor  erf 
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London  in  139 1,  and  again  in  1404^ 
and  his  name  is  several  times  met 
with*  in  conjunction  with  Whitting- 
ton's.  The  king's  debts  were  paid 
in  1410^  and  in  141 1  we  find  that 
Whittington  was  employed  to  pay 
100  marks  for  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  the  coming  of  French 
ambassadors  to  Dover,  and  their 
conveyance  thence  to  the  king's 
presence  at  Gloucester.  In  141 3 
he  lent  another  sum  of  1,000^.  to 
Henry  IV.,  the  money  being  re- 
turned in  a  fortnight ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  offcen  rendered  simi- 
lar service  both  to  this  monarch 
and  to  his  son.  For  maintaining 
the  siege  of  Harfleur  in  141 5  he  lent 
700/.  to  Henry  V.,  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  cnstoms  on  wool  collected  in 
London,  Boston,  and  Hull ;  and 
another  loan  of  a, 000  marks  made 
in  1416  was  discharged  two  years 
later.  There  is  a  tradition,  hardly 
to  be  credited,  that  Whittington  in- 
curred much  greater  obligations  on 
Henry^s  account,  and  .volunteered 
an  acquittance  in  the  most  chival- 
rous way  possible.  During  his  last 
mayoralty,  in  141 9,  we  are  told,  he 
invited  the  king  and  queen  to  a 
sumptuoTis  entertainment  at  Guild- 
hall, on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
knighthood;  and  among  the  rari- 
ties ;prepared  to  give  splendour  to 
the  festival  was  a  marvellous  fire  of 
precious  and  sweetnsmelling  woods, 
mixed  with  cinnamon  and  other 
costly  spices.  While  tiie  king  was 
praising  the  novelty,  Whittmgton 
went  to  a  closet  and  drew  thence 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  60,000^., 
which  during  the  French  wars  had 
been  issued  by  the  sovereign,  and 
which  he  had  diligently  bought  up 
frpm  the  various  merchants  and 
money-lenders  to  whom  they  had 
been  given ;  and  this  whole  bundle 
he  threw  into  the  flames  as  the 
most  expensive  fael  of  all.  '  Never 
had  prince  such  a  subject!'  Henry 
exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
the  generosity  of  the  act.  '  And 
never  had  subject  such  a  prince!' 
answered  Whittington. 

That  story  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
But  of  other,  wiser  and  more  honour- 
able acts  of  liberality  done  by  Whit- 
tington we  have  ample  proof.  '  The 
fervent  desire  and  busy  intention  of 


a  prudent,  wue,  and  devout  man,' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  not  long 
before  his  death,  'shall  be  to  cast 
before  and  make  sure  the  state  and 
the  end  of  this  short  life  with 
deeds  of  mercy  and  pity,  and  sp&- 
ci^dly  to  provide  for  those  nuserable 
persons  whom  the  penury  of  poverty 
msulteth,  and  to  whom  the  power 
of  seeking  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
art  or  bodily  labour  is  interdicted.' 
And  this  was  certainly  the  rule  of 
his  own  life.  In  the  year  1400  he 
obtained  leave  to  rebuild  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael  Paternoster,  and  found 
there  [a  college,  '  consisting  of  four 
fellows,  clerlm,  conducts,  and  cho- 
risters, who  were  governed  by  a 
master,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
rights  and  profits  of  the  church,  in 
addition  to  nis  salary  of  ten  marks. 
To  the  chaplains  he  gave  eleven 
marks  each,  to  the  first  clerk  eight, 
to  the  second  clerk  seven  and  a 
half,  and  to  the  choristers  five 
marks  a  year  each.'  Besides  this  he 
built  the  chapel  annexed  to  Guild- 
hall, made  contributions  to  the 
adornment  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
and  endowed  many  other  churches. 
Four  hundred  years  before  John 
Howard  appeared  as  the  prisoner's 
friend  Whittington  began  to  rebuild 
Newgate  Prison,  hitherto  'a  most 
ugly  and  loathsome  poison,  so  con- 
ti^ous  of  air  that  it  caused  the 
death  of  many  men;'  and,  dying 
before  the  work  was  done,  he  lefb 
money  that  it  might  be  duly  com- 
pleted. Si  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
in  Smithfield,  was  also  repaired  by 
his  instructions;  and  Whittington's 
Almshouses,  near  Highgate,  are  to 
this  day  standing  monuments  of  the 
generosity  of  this  '  worthy  and 
notable  merchant,  the  which,'  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  ex- 
ecutors, '  while  he  lived,  had  right 
liberal  and  large  hands  to  the 
needy  and  poor  people.'  In  other 
ways  he  cared  for  the  neediest  among 
his  fellow-men.  '  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  life,'  says  a  manuscript 
authority,  'indicating  his  honesty 
and  public  spirit,  was  his  active 
prosecution  of  the  London  brewers 
for  forestalling  meat  and  selling 
dear  ale;  for  which  interference 
witii  their  proceedings  the  brewers 
were  very  wroth.'    And  as  a  small 
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bat  Bignificant  illtustration  of  his 
large-hearted  charity.  Stow  telLsi  us 
that  'there  was  a  water  conduit  east 
of  the  Church  of  Si  Giles,  CWpple- 
gate,  which  came  from  Highbury^ 
and  that  Whittington,  the  mayor, 
caused  a  bosse  [or  tap]  of  water  to 
be  made  in  the  chnrch-wall,' — ^the 
fororonner,  by  nearly  half  a  mille- 
Dimn,  of  the  drinking-foxmtains  now 
80  common  among  ns. 

Notable  eyidence  of  Whittington's 
ability  in  a  province  not  much 
heeded  by  the  majority  of  mer- 
chants, appears  in  the  &ct  that 
Henry  v.,  m  1413,  a  few  months 
afier  his  accession,  appointed  him 
chief  supervisor  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  nave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Two  years  later,  moreover,  in  order- 
ing certain  alterations  in  the  City  of 
London,  the  king  thought  it  well 
to  direct  that  the  mayor  should  do 
nothing  either  in  building  up  or  in 
pulling  down  without  the  advice  of 
Whittington.  But  the  merchant 
did  more  for  the  City  than  even 
King  Heniy  could  have  expected. 
In  his  will  he  provided  for  the 
paving  and  glazing  of  Guildhall, 
luxuries  at  that  time  almost  con- 
fined to  palaces;  and  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  busy 
about  the  foundation  of  the  library 
of  the  Grey-friars  monastery  in 
Newgate  Street.  '  This  noble  build- 
ing,' according  to  Stow,  'was  129 
feet  long,  31  fest  in  breadth,  entirely 
ceiled  with  wainscot,  with  28  wain- 
soot  desks,  and  8  double  settees. 
The  cost  of  famishing  it  with  books 
was  556?.  I  OS.,  of  which  400?.  was 
subsCTibed  by  Whittington.'  Still 
more  important  than  this  was  the 
Guildhall  Library,  built  by  Whit- 
tington's  directions,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  civic  records.  The 
most  important  of  these,  the  '  Liber 
Albus,'  printed  for  the  first  time  a 
few  years  ago  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Riley,  is  thought  to  have 
been  compiled,  at  Whittington's  own 
suggestion,  by  his  chief  executor, 
John  Carpenter. 

Whittington  died  in  1423.  '  His 
body  was  three  times  buried  in  his 
own  church  of  St.  Michael  Pater- 
noster— first  by  his  executors  under 
a  fair  monument;  then  in  the  rdgn 
of  Edward  YI.,  the  parson  of  the 


church  thinking  some  great  riches, 
as  he  said,  to  be  buried  with  him, 
caused  his  monument  to  be  broken, 
his  body  to  be  spoilt  of  its  leaden 
sheet,  and  again  tile  second  time  to 
be  buried;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  the  parishioners  were 
forced  to  take  him  up  and  lap  him 
in  lead  as  before,  to  bury  him  the 
third  time,  and  to  place  his  monu- 
ment, or  the  like,  over  him  again.' 
But  both  church  and  tombstone 
were  desi^oyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666;  and  now  his  only  monu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  city  which  he  so  greatly  helped 
by  his  noble  charities,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  by  his  perfect  showing 
of  the  way  in  which  a  merchant 
prince  should  live. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THS  OANinNOS  OF  BBIBTOL. 

From  very  early  times  Bristol  was 
one  of  the  foremost  maris  of  English 
commerce.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
according  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  '  its  haven  was  a  receptacle 
for  ships  coming  from  Ireland,  Nor- 
way, and  other  foreign  lands,  lest  a 
region  so  blest  with  native  riches 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  foreign  merchandize ;'  and  in 
later  generations  there  was  no  di- 
minution of  the  old  seafaring 
zeal.  '  Considering  the  many  and 
notable  services,'  runs  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  IV.  soon  after  the 
year  1400, '  which  very  many  mer- 
chants, burgesses  of  our  town  of 
Bristol,  have  done  for  us  and  our 
&mous  progenitors  in  many  ways 
with  their  ships  and  voyages,  at 
their  own  great  charges  and  ex- 
pense, and  also  since  many  of  the 
said  burgesses  and  merchants  have 
been  grievomsly  vexed  and  disturbed 
by  the  lieutenants  and  ministers  of 
our  Admiralty  of  England,  to  their 
great  loss  and  burthen,  we  there- 
fore of  our  own  special  grace  have 
granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  their 
heirs,  that  the  said  town  shall  bo 
for  ever  free  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  Admhnlty.' 

But  for  a  long  time  Bristol  00m- 
merce  ran  in  the  old  groove,  with- 
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out  leoeiTing  much  mfluenoe  fiom 
the  cloth  trade  introdxiced  in  the 
twelfth    centozy    from    Flandeig. 
Hull,  Boston,  and  other  towns  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  with 
Winchester,  Totnes,  ^d  others  in 
the  sonth,  had  been  growing  rich 
through  some  generations  by  means 
of  commerce  in  wool  and  cloth  be- 
fore Thomas  Blanket,  a  meichant  of 
Bristol,  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
in. 1340  fined  by  the  civic  authori- 
ties '  for  having  caused  various  ma- 
chines  for   weaving  and    making 
woollen   cloths  to   be  set   up  in 
their  own  houses,  and  having  nixed 
weavers  and  other  workmen  for  this 
purpose/     The  fine  was  remitted, 
however,  »by  Edward  in.,  and  the 
Bristol  people,  seeing  the  value  of 
the  innovation,  soon  learnt  to  honour 
its  introducers.     In  134a  Blanket 
was  made  bailiff  of  Bristol,  and  in 
1356  hC;,  with  s(»ne  of  his  fellow- 
merchants,  was  summoned  to  West- 
minster to  advise  with  Ihe  king  on 
matters  of  importance  in  the  inter- 
ests of  trade.    From  this  time  cloth 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
oommeroe  of  BristoL    It  provided  a 
pindpai  occupation  bo&  fxa  the 
home   manufacturers  and   for  the 
tmders  with  foreign  countries  until 
the  discoyery  of  America  opened  up 
new  and  yet  more  abundant  sources 
of  wealth. 

The  greatest  name  in  Bristol  his- 
tory prior  to  the  beginning  of  that 
American  traffic  is  fint  met  with  in 
the  lifetime  of  Bhmket,  &e  cloth- 
weaver  and  cloth-dealer.  William 
Cuming,  or  Ganynges,  the  elder^ 
was  a  man  of  mark  and  a  famous 
merchant  during  the  second  half  of 
the  femrteenth  century;  but  nearly 
all  we  know  of  him  is  sunmed  up 
in  a  string  of  dates.  In  1 361,  and 
again  in  1369,  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  bailiff  of  Bristol;  he  was 
six  times  mayor— in  i373>  i373» 
i375>  1381,  1385,  and  1389;  and 
thrice — ^in  1364,  in  1383,  and  in 
1384 — ^he  represented  the  dly  in 
ParlianienL  He  died  in  1396, 
leaving  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
be  divided  between  his  children, 
and  much  more  to  be  distributed  in 
charity.  His  son  John  was  also  a 
marcltftnt  of  repute.  Ashipbekmg- 
ing  to  him,  trading  to  Oahua  and 


Flanders,  was  seized  by  some  jea- 
lous seamen  of  the  North  in  1379, 
and  detained  at  Hartlepool  until  the 
culprits  had  been  brought  to  justice 
and  restitution  obtain^  He  also 
went  the  round  of  dvic  honours, 
being  bailiff  in  1380,  idieriff  in  1382, 
member  of  Parliament  in  z  384,  and 
mayor  in  1392  and  1398.  He  died 
in  1405,  leaving  a  third  of  his  goods 
to  his  wife,  a  third  to  his  children, 
and  a  third  to  the  poor.  His  eldest 
son  Thomas  settled  in  London  as  a 
grocer,  and  prospered  well  enough 
to  become  in  due  time  master  of  his 
company  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don; but  in  fame  and  wealth  he 
was  far  outdone  by  his  more  famous 
brother. 

This  brother,  known  as  William 
Canning  the  younger,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  grandfatW,  was  bom 
in  1399  or  1400.  Of  him,  as  of  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  very 
little  indeed  is  recorded.  That  he 
was  the  greatest  of  Bristol's  old  mer- 
chant princes,  however,  is  abun* 
dantiy  sl^own.  He  was  about 
twenty-five  when,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  contemporary '  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,'  the  men  of  Bristol  first, 
'  by  rudder  and  stone,'  went  to  Ice- 
land, 

'  A«  men  wen  wont  of  dd 
Of  SculMrongfa,  unto  the  couUto  oold  f 

and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  tiie  earliest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  men  who 
transferred  the  fish  trade  to  Bristol. 
Bristol  was  not  lon^  allowed  with- 
out hindrance  to  enjoy  this  source 
of  wealth.  The  shortsighted  policy 
of  the  Danish  Goyemment,  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  weak  and  mis- 
chievous counsellors  of  Henry  VI., 
led  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Lincoln,  York,  Hull,  Newcastie,  and 
Bristol,  were  forbidden  to  trade  to 
Iceland,  Finmark,  and  other  distiicts 
subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
in  1450  the  trea^  was  confinned« 
To  the  rule,  however,  ^ere  was 
made  in  the  latter  year  one  notable 
exception.  The  Danish  monarch 
allowed  WOliam  Canning,  '  in  con- 
sideration of  tibe  great  debt  due  to 
the  said  merohant  fiK>m  his  subjects 
of  Iceland  and  Einmark,  to  lade 
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certain  English  ships  with  merchan- 
dize for  those  prohibited  places,  and 
there  to  take  iish  and  other  goods 
in  return/  And  Canning's  ships 
were  about  the  largest  hitherto 
known  in  England.  Under  date 
1460,  wo  read  that  during  eight 
years  he  employed  on  an  average 
eight  hundi-ed  mariners  in  the  navi- 
gation of  ten  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burthen  of  2,930  tons.  The 
names  of  these  ships  were  the 
'  Mary  and  John/  of  900  tons,  the 
'  Mary  Redcliffe,*  of  500,  and  the 
'  Mary  Canning,'  of  400,  which  cost 
him  in  all  4,000  marks,  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  25,000/.  in  our 
money ;  the  *  Mary  Bat,'  and  the 
'Katherine  of  Boston,'  of  220  tons 
burthen  apiece;  the  'Margaret  of 
Tylney,'  of  200  tons ;  the  '  Kathe- 
rine,'  and  the  'Little  Nicholas,'  of 
140  [each ;  and  the  '  Graliot,'  of  50 ; 
besides  one  of  about  160  tons  bur- 
then, which  was  lost  in  Iceland. 

It  was  not  alone  to  Iceland  that 
Canning  sent  his  great  ships.  In 
1449  Henry  VI.  addressed  letters  of 
commendation  to  the  master-general 
of  Prussia  and  the  magistrates  of 
Dantzic,  inviting  their  favour  to- 
wards his  factors  established  within 
their  jurisdictions,  and  especially 
towards  Wilham  Canning,  '  his  be- 
loved and  eminent  merchant  of 
Bristol.'  In  going  to  these  parts. 
Canning  was  opening  up  a  branch 
of  conunerce  almost  new  to  English- 
men, and  treading  ground  hitherto 
all  but  monoix)lized  by  the  Flemish 
merchants.  In  'The  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,'  written  in  1436,  we 
read: — 

'  Now  beer  and  bacon  are  from  Prussia  brought 
Into  Flaunders,  as  loTed  and  dearly  sought ; 
Iron,  copper,  bow-fitaves,  Bteel,  and  -wax, 
Boars'  hides  and  badgers',  pitch,  tar,  wood,  and 

flax. 
And  Cologne  thread,  and  fustian,  and  cauTas, 
And  card  and  buckram, — of  old  time  thus  it  was. 
Also  the  Prassians  make  their  adventure 
Of  silver  plate,  of  wedges  good  and  sure 
In  greats  plenty,  which  they  bring  and  buy 
Out  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary ; 
Which  is  increase  full  great  unto  their  land, 
And  they  be  laden,  as  I  understand, 
With  woollen  cloths,  all  manner  of  colours, 
^y  dyers'  crafts  ftill  diverse,  that  be  ours ;' 

That  is,  with  dyed  cloths  exported 
from  England  by  the  Flemings. 
The  &Your8  eihown  to  CBnning 


by  Henry  VI.  were  not  altogether 
unselfish.  The  last  and  worst  of 
the  Ijancastrian  kings,  more  extra- 
vagant and  not  less  needy  than  liis 
predecessors,  followed  their  fashion 
of  exacting  aid  from  wealthy  sub- 
jects and  paying  them  by  conferring 
special  privileges  connected  with 
trade.  There  is  no  record  of  pay- 
ments made  by  Canning  to  Henry, 
but  that  they  were  made  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted.  We  know  that  he 
was  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  and 
served  his  Mng  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  having  been  made 
Imiliffof  Bristol  in  143 1,  sheriff  in 
1438,  and  mayor  in  1441  and  1449- 
In  the  latter  year — the  same  year  in 
which  be  was  reoonunended  to  the 
Prussian  and  Dantzic  authorities- 
he  used  his  influence  with  the  Com- 
mon Council  towards  putting  the 
town  in  a  proper  state  of  defence 
against  the  threatened  attacks  of 
the  Yorkist  party,  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  the  west  of  England. 
In  1450,  15?.  were  spent  in  repair- 
ing the  walls  of  Bristol,  and  40/.  in 
the  purchase  of  '  certyn  gonnes  and 
other  stuffe  necessarie  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  said  town,'  being  '  20 
botefuU  of  warpestones,  all  the 
saltpetre  that  may  be  founde  in  the 
towne,  and  a  dozen  brasyn  gonnes, 
to  be  made  shetying  (shooting) 
peletts  as  grate  as  a  Pai^s  ball  or 
less,  and  every  gonne  with  4  cham- 
bers.' 

In  145 1 »  Canning  was  sent  to 
Westminster  as  M.P.  for  Bristol, 
two  shillings  a  day  being  allowed  by 
the  city  authorities  for  Ms  expenses; 
and  while  there  he  took  part  in 
some  memorable  business.  The 
business  most  concerning  us  at  pre- 
sent was  the  voting  of  i^oooZ.  to  bo 
levied  from  the  more  important 
seaport  towns,  and  used  in  equip- 
ping a  fleet  '  for  the  protection  of 
trade.'  The  money  was  to  be  made 
up  of  subsidies  on  all  wine  im- 
ported at  35.  a  ton  from  native 
merchants,  and  6s,  a  ton  from 
foreigners,  and  of  is.  in  the  pound 
on  the  value  of  all  other  merchan- 
dize, with  the  exception  of  clotb, 
imported  or  ex])orted  during  three 
years  from  April,  1454.  The  pro- 
portions in  whidi  the  i,oqo/.  whs 
to  be  levied  give  us  some  due  to 
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fhe  relatiTe  importaaoe  of  English 
trading  towns  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  liondon  was  to 
oontribute  300/.,  and  Bristol,  next 
in  importance,  had  to  famish  150?. 
Southampton  was  assessed  at  tool., 
York  and  Hull  at  lool,  between 
them,  while  another  100^.  was  to  be 
collected  at  Norwich  and  Yarmonth, 
and  another  at  Ipswich,  Colchester, 
and  Maldon.  The  contribution  of 
Ijynn  was  reckoned  at  502.,  while 
50^.  more  was  to  come  from  Salis- 
bury, Poole,  and  Weymoutii,  30/. 
firom  Boston,  and  20I,  from  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Parliament  diBsolyed  in  1455,  and 
on  the  summons  for  a  new  one. 
Canning  was  at  once  re-elected  by  - 
^e  Bristol  men.  In  1456  he  served 
as  mayor  for  the  third  time ;  and  in 
this  year  we  find  him  entertaining 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  coming  to 
Bristol  to  tiyand  quicken  the  in- 
terest of  the  western  people  in  the 
dying  cause  of  her  husband.  He 
faimself  was  not  slack  in  his  alle- 
giance. '  A  stately  vessel,  only  for 
the  war,'  we  read  under  date  of 
1457,  '  is  made  new  at  Bristol,  and 
the  said  town,  with  the  west  coasts, 
will  do  then:  part' 

These  efTorts,  however,  were  not 
snccessful.  Having  been  again 
made  mayor  in  the  autumn  of  1460,  > 
Canning  had  in  the  following  spring 
to  entertain  the  new  king,  Edward 
lY.,  when  he  came  on  a  visit  to 
tiioee  parts.  The  entertainment 
was  in  princely  style,  and  a  quaint 
pageant,  illustrating  Edward's 
many  vfrtues  and  great  generosity, 
was  prepared  for  his  amusement. 
But  the  king  did  not  come  to  be 
amused.  His  chief  business  in 
Bristol  was  to  inquire  into  the 
wealth  of  its  various  merchuits  and 
see  what  benevolences  could  be 
obtained  from  them.  Canning,  the 
richest  of  the  number,  and  doubt- 
less the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Lancastrian  party,  was  found 
to  possess  the  nine  ships  already 
named,  and  had,  in  consequence,  to 
pay  no  less  a  sum  than  3,000  marks, 
representing  about  20,000^.  of  money 
at  its  present  value, '  for  the  making 
of  his  peace.' 

Unfertunately,  we  are  not  told 
what  was  the^estimated  wealth  of 


the  other  Bristol  men,  or  what 
were  the  benevolences  exacted  from 
them.  But  the  royal  purse  must 
have  been  tolerably  full  before  Ed- 
ward left  the  town.  Canning  was 
only  the  foremost  of  a  crowd  of 
merchant  princes  then  living  in 
Bristol.  One  of  the  chief  was  Bo- 
bert  Stuimy,  mayor  in  1450,  and 
some  years  older  than  Canning. 
He  lived  in  princely  style,  we  are 
told,  keeping  open  house  for  the 
traders  of  all  lands.  His  principal 
dealings  were  with  the  Levant. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  gone 
to  Jeru^em,  taking  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pilgrims  thither  in  his  good 
ship  '  Anne,'  and  finding  room  also 
for  some  rare  articles  of  commerce 
which  would  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  journey.  But  on  his 
return,  he  was  shipwrecked  near 
Navarino,  on  the  Greek  coast,  and 
thirty-seven  of  his  companions  were 
drowned.  He  himself  lived  to  run 
other  risks.  In  1458,  we  read,  '  as 
the  fimie  ran  that  he  had  gotten 
some  green  pepper  and  other  spices 
to  have  set  and  sown  in  England, 
therefore  the  Genoese  waited  him 
ui)on  the  sea  and  spoiled  his  ship 
and  another;'  but  for  this  offence 
the  Genoese  merchants  resident  in 
London  were  arrested  and  impri- 
soned until  they  consented  to  make 
good  the  value  of  the  lost  property, 
estimated  at  9,000  marks.  Other 
merchants  contemporary  with  Can- 
ning were  the  Jays,  a  lar^  and 
influential  family,  famous  m  two 
generations.  One  of  them  was  bai- 
liff of  Bristol  in  1456,  another  was 
sheriff  in  1472.  In  1480,  we  read 
in  a  contemporary  narrative  which 
it  is  hard  to  disbelieve,  although 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  in 
the  record^  '  A  ship  of  John  Jay  the 
younger,  of  800  tons,  and  another, 
began  ilieir  voyage  from  Eing's- 
road  to  the  Island  of  Brazil,  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  ploughing  their 
way  through  the  sea.  And  Thlyde 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ships,  the  most 
scientific  mariner  in  all  England; 
and  news  came  to  Bristol  that  the 
said  ships  sailed  about  the  sea 
during  nine  months,  and  did  not 
find  the  island,  but,  driven  by  tem- 
pests, they  returned  to  a  port  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  repose 
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of  thenuaelyeB  and  their  mariiiani/ 
and  there^  for  aught  we  know,  they 
repose  to  thlB  day. 

Other  merchants  mustered  round 
Canning  and  worked  with  him  in 
making  Bristol  rich  and  ^Eunona 
daring  the  disastrons  period  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Boaes.  The  most  im- 
portent  act  of  his  last  mayoralty,  in 
1466,  was  the  forming  them  into  a 
sort  of  guild,  for  mutual  protection 
in  regumting  the  prices  of  various 
articles  of  trade  and  mutual  help 
in  misfortune.  Such  an  association 
would  ill  agree  with  the  free-trade 
principles  of  modem  times ;  but  by 
this  means  Bristol  was  doubtless 
saved  from  much  misery  under  the 
lat^  Plantagenets,  and  enabled  to 
prosper  beyond  all  precedent  under 
the  earlier  Tudors. 

But  Canning,  now  sixiy-seven 
years  old,  did  not  seek  for  winning 
any  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  the  guild.  After  many  years  of 
married  life,  he  had  become  a 
widower  in  1460,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  his  children,  if  indeed  any 
of  them  passed  out  of  infancy,  were 
dead  before  this  time.  He  had 
grown  rich,  and  had  now  no  farther 
need  for  riches.  Much  of  his  wealth 
he  spent  in  the  restoration  of  the 
noble  church  of  St  Mary  Beddiff, 
and  tradition  makes  him  liie  founder 
of  many  charities.  But  he  was  not 
willing  to  let  it  go  into  the  purse  of 
the  kmg,  to  whose  cause  ne  was 
opposed!  The  story  goes  that  a 
project  of  Edward  lY.'s  for  finding 
him  a  second  wife,  and  of  course 
eyyAting  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
honour  of  the  marriage,  forced  him 
to  retire  suddenly  from  the  business 
of  this  life.  At  any  rate,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  ;in  1467  '  he  gave 
up  the  world,  and  in  all  haste  took 
orders  upon  hhu,  and  in  the  year 
following  was  made  priest  and  rang 
his  first  mass  at  our  Lady  of  Bcd- 
difil'  He  was  made  Dean  of  West- 
bury  in  or  near  1468,  and  died  in 
November,  1475- 

With  William  Canning  ends  the 
short  series  of  men  who  must  serve 
to  us  as  representatives  of  the  great 
body  of  ifegb'gb  merchant  princes 
under  the  Plantageneta.  Other 
men  there  were  and  must  have  been 
worth  singling  out  from  the  great 


mass  of  traders  in  the  middle  ages, 
either  to  their  spedail  virtues  or  for 
their  special  skill  in  oonunefoe;  but 
we  do  not  know  them.  We  can 
learn  nothing  of  the  merchants  who 
made  such  towns  as  WinofaeBtar 
and  Yarmouth,  Boston  and  Linooln, 
Beverley  and  Newcastle  fiimaoB 
marts  and  centres  of  industry.  ▲ 
few  names  besides  those  that  we 
have  ahready  menlaoned  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
gather  round  them  even  the  slen- 
derest materials  for  orderly  sketches 
of  their  lives.  Concerning  John 
Tavemer  of  Hull,  doubtiess  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  Be  1ft  Poles,  for 
instance,  nearly  all  we  know  is  con- 
tained in  a  single  statement  to  the 
efiiact  that  in  1449  he,  '  by  the  help 
of  Qod  and  some  of  tiie  long^s  bud- 
iects,'  had  built  a  great  s&p,  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  English  waters, 
which,  because  of  its  greatness, 
Tavemer  was  allowed  to  call  the 
'Henry  Grace  k  Bieu,'  and  to  use 
in  conv^ing  wools,  woolfels,  tin, 
and  all  other  merchandize,  re^;ard- 
less  of  the  rule  of  the  staple,  from 
London,  Hull,  Sandwich,  or  South- 
ampton, to  Italy,  and  in  bringing 
thence  bow-staves,  wax,  and  any 
other  produce  of  the  country.  Of 
Tavemor's  great  Scotch  contem- 
porary, William  Elpfainstone,  &ther 
of  the  bishop  who  built  the  univer- 
Bity  of  Aberdeen,  we  leun  only  that, 
by  carrying  on  a  large  export  trade 
in  pickled  salmon,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  commerce  of  Glasgow ; 
and  about  two  other  most  fiunous 
Scottish  merchants  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  George  Faulau  and  John 
Balrymple,  all  we  can  discover  is 
that  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  James  IL  on  embassieB  ana  other 
public  business. 

Though  the  men  who  did  the 
work  are  almost  forgotten,  however, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
ever-increasing  commercial  pros- 
perity of  our  oonntiy.  The  mise- 
rable dvil  wars  which  brought  the 
Plantagenet  rule  to  a  dose  offered  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
trade,  and  doubtless  drove  many 
men,  as  they  drove  William  Can- 
ning, to  abandon  it  altof^ether.  But 
ten  years  after  Cannmg's  death, 
Henry  Vn.  became  Idng  of  England, 
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■ad  befbra  anotiier  ten  jeua  ynaa  prise.    In  speaJdng  heieaftar  of  the 

oror,  Ameriaa  had  been  disooTered  men  who  nude  tba  beet  nae  of  theae 

})j  Christopher  Colambns.     These  adnntages  we  shall  hope  to  have 

two   ersnts  mark  the  oommence-  material  for  giTing  nuae  intcn^esting 

ment  of  a  new  era  in  the  histoTT  of  narratiTee  tluis  the  bare  leoords  ^ 

oar  oomniQtoe.    The  form  and  dig-  isolated    brots,    skeletons    dng  out 

idfied  nile  of  the  Todors  gave  hr  ai  tiia  grave  of  the  past  to  wmcfa  it 

gieater  Euilitiea  than  had  ever  yet  is    not  possible  to   restore   nmch 

Men  known  to  the  exenuae  of  trade  fleah  and  blood,  that  our  readers 

with   European   nations,   and   the  have  hitherto  had  to  content  t^iem- 

finding  (^  a  new  world  opened  np  a  selves  with. 
faoli  and  boundless  field  of  enteiv  H.  B.  F.  B. 
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CHAPTER  Xra. 
A  PHABissE,  comme  tl/atU, 


JOAN  Englkheabt  wrs  right  when 
sho  said  that  Mrs.  Tudor  did 
not  like  seeing  people  eiit.  But 
Mrs.  Tudor,  in  spite  of  this  little 
peculiarity,  and  several  others  of  a 
like  nature,  was  not  a  mean  woman. 
She  was  too  intensely  selfish,  too 
avid  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
to  be  essentially  mean.  In  what  she 
could  be  stingy,  unseen,  she  was 
stingy;  in  liberality  that  showed 
she  was  liberal,  liberal,  occasionally, 
to  excess. 

'  I  have  too  mnch  feeling  for  my 
own  happiness,'  Mrs.  Tudor  would 
say,  when  a  handsome  parson  or 
fashionable  physician  pleaded  some 
case  of  misery  to  her.  *  I  have 
always  been  led  away  by  my  heart 
— too  mnch  for  my  own  good,  per- 
haps.* And  then,  notwithstanding 
her  threescore  years  and  ten,  the 
recollection  of  so  mnch  self-sacrifice 
and  vicarious  suffering  would  make 
Mrs.  Tudor  weep— veritable  tears, 
but  promptly  dried — with  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  woman  who,  though  she 
feels,  does  not  mean  to  parade  that 
feeling  to  the  world;  and  who  re- 
members whereof  the  bloom  of  her 
cheeks  is  made ! 

She  never  subscribed  to  pubUo 
charities  even  with  the  seductions 
of  standing  in  print  among  lords 
and  marchionesses.  '  The  widoVs 
mite  should  be  given  in  secret '  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Tudor's  axioms.  '  Let 
the  great  and  rich  give  away  in 
high  places.  Enough  for  me  to 
cast  my  poor  offering  into  the  trea- 
sury nnseen;'  with  only  the  hand- 
some parson  or  fashionable  doctor 
to  act  as  recording  angel. 

What  will  you  have?  Twenty 
ponnds  a  year  among  printed  donfr- 
uons  of  twice,  thrice,  four  times 
ihat  amount  go  for  nothing  in  the 
charitable  city  where  Mrs.  Tador 
lived.  But  twenty  pounds  a  year 
divided  into  widows'  mites  in  pxi- 


yate  h'fe  keep  np  a  handsome 
repntation  for  unostentatious  alms- 
giving.  Mrs.  Tudor  knew  her  gene- 
ration, and  was  wise  with  its  wis- 
dom. Every  one  said  Mrs.  Tudor 
was  a  charming  old  woman:  I 
tlunk  every  one,  except  her  family 
and  dependents,  really  liked  her. 
When  she  stabbed  your  absent 
friends  she  did  it  with  a  delicacy 
that  belongs  only  to  long  and  re- 
fined experience.  The  coarse  blow 
of  a  common  assassin  for  ever  re- 
minds you  that  if  you,  too,  have  a 
purse,  and  take  your  eye  from  him, 
you  shall  fall.  Mrs.  Tudor  always 
performed  her  cruel  oflSce  out  of  the 
depth  of  her  regard  for  her  imme- 
diate listener.  '  With  your  dear 
girls  visiting^' at  her  house,  should 
1  do  right  to  conceal  it  from  you?' 
'  As  the  pastor  and  guardian  of  your 
flock,  ought  you  not  to  be  told?' 
'  With  your  back  garden  close  upon 
their  area,  should  I—shotild  /  be  a 
friend  if  I  remained  silent?'  And 
all  the  slaughtered  characters  forth- 
with rose  up  in  the  light  of  neces- 
sary victims  offered  up  by  Mrs, 
Tudor  at  the  altar  of  Spartan  prin- 
ciple and  friendship. 

Her  flattery  was  as  good  as  her 
scandal.  The  same  delicate  flavour 
of  well' bred  discrimination  made  it 
palatable,  even  in  inordinately  luge 
doses.  To  tell  a  woman  of  forl^ 
that  she  is  young  and  charming 
would  be  simply  gross;  but  to  say, 
'  My  dear  friend,  I  have  somethiztg 
I  r^ly  grieve  to  talk  to  you  about: 
I  don't  know  how  you  \nll  take  it, 
but  as  an  old  woman  who  had  done 
with  life  before  you  b^ean  it,  I  feel 
that  I  must  spesBLk.  All  the  world 
is  talking  of  thai  poor  fellow's  evi- 
dent in&tuation  for  you«  He  is  but 
a  boy — spare  him!  tell  his  mother 
to  send  him  to  London— anything. 
You  are  not  offended,  now,  are  you? 
No;   I  knew  you  could  not  be!' 
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Tq  say  this  is  to  potsesB  a  ohann- 
mg,  i^ed  natnie,  eyen'when  say^ 
ing  diaagzeeable  things.  This  was 
Mrs.  Tndor's  style  of  flattery. 

She  called  herself  old;  and  she 
was  very  old,  even  for  tiie  dty  of 
BempUerndUt  where  she  lived;  bat 
she  held  old  age  at  bay  more 
stoutly,  I  really  belieye,  than  any 
other  woman  of  her  age  extant. 
She  was  a  model  of  good  making-np. 
I  can  neyer  see  the  jostioe  of  oon- 
demning,  wholesale,  iJl  women  who 
paint  Condemn  them  utterly  if 
they  paint  badly;  but  give  homage 
due  to  all  socoessfdl  works  of  real 
art  Mrs.  Tador  was  extraordinarily 
well  done.  Her  hair  was  a  dark  iron- 
gr^,  not  any  of  those  blacks  and 
chesnntB  that  erery  shifting  light 
can  oonTert  into  prisms  of  red, 
green,  and  purple;  her  eyebrows 
were  marked  l^  one  dark  yet  per- 
fect^ delicate  Ime ;  her  cheeks  bore 
the  fiuntest  roseate  tinge  that  the 
genins  of  Paris  (assisted  hf  after 
prooesBes  of  her  own)  ooold  supply; 
her  teeth,  her  fignre,  were  all  tri- 
umphs of  imitative  art  The  most 
dimcolt  part  of  the  pictoie,  and  one 
in  whteh  so  many  inferior  artists  Ml, 
the  old,  wrinkled,  sapless  hands  were 
never  shown  without  gloves.  I  re- 
peat i1^  lira.  Tndor  was  well  done; 
and  whether  she,  or  Wilson,  or  the 
mere  artiBoeis  from  whence  her 
ehums  came  in  gross,  possessed  Hbe 
greater  genins,  I  hold  that  the  re- 
sult of  BO  nmeh  thonght,  and  choice, 
and  patient,  nnihltering  every-day 
labooj,  was  a  thing  to  be  respected. 

But  cultivation  is  required  for  all 
high  taste  in  art  When  Esther 
Fleming  first  found  herself  again  in 
Mr&  Tudor's  presence,  the  vision  of 
a  painted  and  galvanized  corjpse 
tottering  forward  to  meet  her  with 
deathly  sprightliness  came  upon  her 
with  even  more  awful  cleamess 
than  it  had  used  to  do  when  she 
was  a  child.  All  the  painfol  pro- 
cesKS  by  which  Mrs.  Tudor's  re- 
juvenescence had  been  won — ^the 
dentistry,  the  dyeing,  the  daily  |)ad- 
dings  and  powderings  and  paincngs 
for  well-nigh  half  a  century,  were 
mysteries  too  occult  for  Esther's 
mind  to  unravel,  or  even  marvel 
over.  She  liked  her  Aunt  Engle- 
hearfsfoee,  white  and  still  as  deathxt- 


self:  allpassianandunrestquenched 
outof  itby  long  yearsof  povesty  and 
Miss  Joan.  She  liked  to  see  that  old 
fince,  with  the  venerable  white  hidr 
and  little  close-frilled  cap,  as  the 
evening  b'ght  fell  on  it  through  the 
branches  of  the  thorn-tree  by  the 
porch;  to  see  the  folded  witibered 
hands  lying  peacefully  at  zest ;  the 
whole  little,  worn,  bent  fona  just  as 
though  waiting,  patient  and  qui- 
escent, for  death  to  oome.  This 
was  the  poetry  of  extreme,  helpless 
old  age;  and  Esther  often  at  such 
times  had  spoken  under  her  breath, 
half  in  awe  of  the  fraU,  still  life  so 
barely  withheld  from  the  final  still- 
ness of  death  itselt  But  Mr&  Tu- 
dor! Mrs.  Tudor,  sprightly  and 
roseate  and  alert!  All  the  girl's 
old  childish  horror  of  '  something: 
coming  off'  msdied  acroes  her  mind 
as  she  remembered  she  would  have 
to  kiss  Mrs.  Tudofs  cheek;  and 
every  one  of  the  little  affectionate 
spe^es  she  had  been  preparing  on 
her  journey  forsook  ha  memory. 

Aunt  Thalia's  warmth  of  heart 
was  equal,  however,  to  all  occasions 
— even  domestio  ones.  '  Esther,  my 
dear,  dear  child!'  and  then,  mud^ 
to  Esther's  relief,  the  grei^est  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  was  got  over  by 
Mrs.  Tudor  herself  depositing  a  very 
long  but  circumspect  kiss  upon  her 
cheek.  '  So  grown  I  should  scarce 
have  recognized  you!  ^  Wilson,  has 
not  Miss  Fleming  grown?  Two 
shillings  for  bringing  you  from  tibe 
railway?  Certainly  not  Esther, 
love,  I  insist  upon  your  not  paying 
more  than  eighteen-pence;  imd  let 
him  carry  up  Miss  Fleming's  lug- 
gage to  her  apartment  before  he's 
paid.  Wilson,  the  small  upper 
room  that  fiMses  the  sea.  I  Imew 
my  dear  niece  would  not  mind 
mounting  a  little  hi^,'  she  whis- 
p^ed  to  Esther,  as  Wilson,  very 
rustling  and  digDified,  marched  out 
of  the  room.  '  Yon  princess  in 
black  silk  would  lave  been  sour  to 
me  for  a  month  if  I  had  daved  dia- 
her  of  hers;  aad  my  dear 


s  little  feet  are  too  youi^  to 
know  whether  they  mn  up  one  or 
two  flights  of  stairs  at  a  timft' 

Mrs.  Tudot  emfanced  her  again, 
but  without  more  kisses:  uieee 
risks  were  eoiy  incivred  under  the 
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inrlispensablo  press  of  affection  at 
coming  and  going :  and  then  Esther 
remarked  that  sho  did  not  care  at 
all  where  she  slept,  and  would  be 
very  sorry  indeed  to  put  Wilson  out 
in  any  way. 

*  And  how  is  my  dear  sister  ?  Sit 
down,  my  love,  and  unloose  your 
bonnet-strings.  How  is  my  dear 
Bister  Cecilia  ?  You  wouldn't  have 
a  glass  of  wine,  Esther,  after  your 
journey,  now — ^would  you  T 

'  Oh,  no!  Aunt  Thalia.  I  never 
take  wine.' 

*  Dear  child !  so  natural !  You 
are  very  Kttle  altered,  love,  except  in 
height.  I  take  an  early  dinner,  you 
must  know,  Esther ;  my  doctor  here 
desires  it,  and  so  I  obey,  but  it 
breaks  in  upon  my  habits  sadly; 
then  about  seven  I  drink  tea.  Now 
wJiat  will  you  have?'  Mrs.  Tudor 
looked  extraordinarily  genial  and 
hospitable.  'What will  you  have? 
They  can  get  you  a  chop  in  a 
minute.'  And  she  stretched  her 
hand  out,  figuratively,  towards  the 
bell. 

'  I  would  much  rather  have  no- 
thing but  tea/  said  Esther.  '  I  am 
not  hungry — I  mean  not  very — I 
had  my  dmner  on  the  road.' 

'  Now,  do  you  mean  it,  my  love? 
do  you  positively  mean  it?  I  will 
never  forgive  you  if  you  don't  make 
yourself  perfectly  at  home  while 
you  are  with  me.  Well,  then,  we 
will  have  tea  at  once.  And,  Wil- 
son,' to  that  potentate,  who  had 
now  re-entered  the  room,  '  bid  Mrs. 
Sims  send  up  the  cold  duck,  if  yoa 
please ;  it  will  be  just  the  thing  for 
my  niece  after  her  long  journey. 
Wilson  will  take  you  to  your  room, 
Esther.  I  would  go  myself,  only 
that  my  good  doctor  tells  me  I  must 
re&ain  as  much  as  possible  from 
walking  upslairs.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Wilson,  conde- 
scendingly bland,  but  still  with  the 
kind  of  manner  which  she,  as  a  ser- 
vant, naturally  felt  to  Esther  as  a 
poor  relation,  conducted  her  to  her 
room  on  the  third  floor — a  three- 
cornered  apartment  with  a  sloping 
roof,  a  bed  the  size  of  a  cofl^,  and 
a  window  firom  whence  you  had  a 
veiy  nice  side-view  of  the  sea  if  you 
sat  upon  the  floor. 

'  You  find  your  aunt  a  good  deal 


changed,  no  doubt.  Miss  Fleming?' 
remarked  the  lady's-maid,  iidgeting 
about  the  strings  of  one  of  Esther's 
cases,  but  obviously  only  giving  her- 
self a  pretext  to  stop  and  talk. 
'  Even  I,  that  am  with  her  con- 
stant, can  see  it  only  too  plain. 
She's  pitched  away  extraordinary 
the  last  three  months,  miss.' 

Esther  could  see  no  particular 
change,  she  answered.  She  thought, 
perhaps,  that  her  Aunt  Thalia's  was 
not  a  face  to  show  illness  much. 

*  Perhaps  so,'  said  W^ilson,  drily. 
*  Appearances  are  deceitfdl ;  but 
then  you  must  remember  J  see 
missus  at  all  times,  Miss  Fleming. 
Thinner  1  Why,  bless  you,  she's 
gone  away  to  half  what  she  were 
before  her  last  attack.  I've  took  in 
all  her  dresses  without  her  knowing 
it ;  and  she  thinks,  sometimes,  she's 
getting  stout  again,  and  tells  the 
doctors  so;  but  I  know  better.  I 
wish  some  of  them,  or  some  one 
belonging  to  her,  would  tell  her  a 
little  truth  about  her  health.  Miss 
Fleming,  and  then,  x>erhaps,  she 
wouldn't  kill  herself— dressing  and 
racketing  and  sitting  up  late  at 
night  as  she  do — kill  herself,  and  I 
may  truly  say,  kill  all  those  who 
have  to  wait  upon  her  too !' 

Mrs.  Wilson  pressed  her  hand 
with  much  feeling  upon  the  region 
of  her  left  lung,  and  laid  her  head 
on  one  side  with  a  sigh.  It  was 
evident  that  to  her  own  mind  her 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year  were  no 
equivalent  whatever  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  being  in  Mrs.  Tudor'a 
intimate  employ  and  favour. 

'  What  sort  of  illness  has  she 
had?'  she  proceeded,  when  Esther 
had  inquired  into  the  nature  of  her 
mistress^  last  atta<^;  'why,  yoa 
don't  mean  to  say  your  aunt  never 
wrote  yon  word  that  she'd  had  a 
stroke?' 

'A  stroke!'  interrupted  Esther, 
looking  grave  and  shooked.  'Oh, 
Wilson!  you  surely  can't  mean ?* 

'  Yes,  I  do,  miss.  I  mean  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  I  lived  with  the  old 
Countess  of  Davenport  up  to  her 
death,  and  I  knew  directly  I  saw 
your  aunf  s  ftoe  she  was  going  to 
be  taken  like  her  ladyship.  She 
was  a  mistress,  if  you  liiro.  Mis 
Fleming.    Thirtjy-siz  pounds  a  year 
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and  the  best  of  pexqiiisiteBy  and  a 
under  maid  kept  on  piupoee  to 
aet  up  and  nnlaoe  the  dzeaseB  at 
night;  because  her  ladyiftiip  said 
ftam  the  fint,  "  Mrs.  Wilson/'  her 
ladyship  sa^  to  me,  "I  see  that 
your  'ealth's  delicate,  and " ' 

'And  Annt  Thalia,  Wilson? 
Please  tell  me  about  Aunt  Thalia's 
ilbiess.* 

'Well,  Miss  Fleming,  it  was  after 
an  At  Home  at  our  own  house ;  and 
missus  and  me  was  putting  away 
some  of  the  ornaments,  when  she 
cried  out,  suddent,  "  Wilson  1"  and 
tottered  back  a  step  or  two,  and  fell 
on  the  sofiiH- so !'  And  Mis.  Wilson 
urent  through  a  little  impromptu 
lehearaal,  with  great  gosto,  upon 
the  coffin  bed.  '  I  knew  what  it 
iVBS  in  a  minute,  miss — ^the  thick 
my  of  speaking,  and  dull  eyes,  and 
stiff  hands,  and  all  the  rest  of  it^ 
and  I  got  her  undressed;  and  Miss 
Whitfy,  tho— the  person  who  lodges 
underneath  us,  you  know— sent  for 
the  doctor.  And  he  knew  what  it 
'was.  Miss  Fleming,  just  as  weU  as  I 
did;  and  Mrs.  Tudor,  she  knew 
what  it  was,  too;  but  we  made 
light  of  the  whole  matter;  and  none 
of  us  oTor  called  the  attack  by  its 
light  name,  and  we  don't  now. 
When  missus  speaks  about  it,  she 
says, "  That  time  I  was  a  little  £Eunt 
aiMl  giddy,  you  know,  Wilson."  And 
1  say  the  same;  and  so  must  you, 
of  course,  if  your  aunt  should  hap- 
pen to  mention  it.' 

'  And  Aunt  Thalia  goes  out  to 
parties  as  much  as  ever?'  cried 
Esther.  '  How  can  she  care  about 
them  after  such  a  fearful  warning?' 

'Ah!'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wilson, 
piously,  and  suddenly  remembering 
the  pain  aboye  her  heart  'Ahl 
there  s  no  saying  what  those  that 
lielongs  to  tins  world  wouldn't  do 
to  escape  out  of  themselves  and 
their  own  tempers  and  fiinciesl  I 
agreed  to  accept  your  aunf  s  situa- 
tion on  the  highest  of  recommenda- 
tions. Miss  Fleming.  The  Dean  of 
Sarum's  lady  (who  has  known  me 
since  I  was  that  high,  and  all  my  hr 
mily,  too)  begged  me  herself  to  take 
U;  and  though  I  had  never  lived  out 
of  the  first  of  establishments  before, 
I  was  willing  to  do  so  because  of  all 
your  aunt  said  about  my  having  my 


time  to  mysell  Time  I  why,  Pd 
sooner  live  with  the  Oountess  of 
Davenport  again  on  half  the  wages, 
and  wait  on  the  three  young  ladies 
besides,  than  be  where  I  am.  Miss 
Fleming.  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
I  haven't  a  moment  to  myself:  your 
aunt  wants  a  nurse,  miss,  as  well  as 
a  maid.  And  though  I'd  do  as 
much  as  my  strength  cJlowed  for  a 
fellow-creature' — Mrs.  Wilson  as- 
sumed the  air  of  a  trampled  but 
forgiving  martyr—'  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  real  illness,  I  don't  consider 
myself  called  upon  to  set  up  o' 
nights  for  people  that  are  out  at 
routs  and  card-parties,  and  then  to 
have  to  make  their  sick-messes,  and 
carry  their  air'<mshion,  and  put  up 
with  their  humours  by  day !  Not 
without  extra  wages,  MLbs  Fleming  1 
I  read  my  Bible,  and  I  hope  I  per- 
form my  'umble  duties  as  a  Chxisr 
tian,  but  I  know  what  service  is.' 

'  And  this  is  the  woman  we  have 
been  told  is  such  a  treasure,' 
thought  Esther,  when  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, after  this  little  exposition  of 
her  opinions  respecting  her  own 
worth,  had  left  her  alone.  'Her 
great,  lonely,  fine-furnished  rooms, 
and  this  woman,  with  her  heartless- 
ness  and  discontent,  ate  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  home  that  Aunt 
Thalia  has.  I  am  glad  to  think 
Mrs.  Engleheart  will  die  poor  and 
quiet  and  unpretending  at  Gountis- 
bnry,  and  have  Joan,  with  all  her 
fiiults,  to  wait  upon  her  to  the  last' 

She  felt  her  heart  almost  warm 
towards  Mrs.  Tudor  when  she  joined 
her  again  down  stairs.  There  was 
something  within  her  that  instinct- 
ively recognized  and  respected  the 
courage  of  this  old  woman  of  the 
world  in  neither  shrinking  from, 
nor  seeking  qrmpathy  under,  the 
dark  shadow  that  had  fallen  upon 
her.  If  it  was  courage  wrongly 
shown  (cards,  rouge,  parties,  insteiEui 
of  calm  meditation  and  solemn  re- 
trospect), it  was  courage  still;  the 
same  stout  nerve  that  had  upheld 
Joan  Engleheart  during  so  many 
years  of  unpitied,  unassisted  po- 
verty; the  same  strong,  enduring 
power  that,  simple  and  youthful 
though  she  was,  lay  dormant  in 
Esther's  own  breast  Yes,  she 
looked  at  the  old  bland  face  that 
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had  met  tlio  forerunnor  of  a  fearful 
death  just  with  the  Bamo  well-bred 
insoucutnce  it  would  have  shown  to 
any  other  diflagreca])le  bnt  unavoid- 
able visitor,  and,  for  tlie  first  time 
in  her  life,  felt  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Tudor  were  of  one  kin. 

'  You  distress  mo,  my  love,  by 
oating  so  little.  Keiilly  you  ouprlit 
to  have  something  more  substantial 
after  your  long  journey — a  poached 
egg,  now?  You  are  quite  sure? 
I  meant  you  to  have  some  cold 
duck,  and,  oh,  my  dear  Esther! 
what  do  you  think  T 

Esther,  of  course,  expressed  her 
inability  to  have  any  idea  what- 
ever. 

'  I  asked  the  woman  of  the  house 
to  send  it  up,  and  she  informed  me 
my  maid  had  eaten  it  for  her  own 
early  tea — the  whole  of  one  wing, 
and  some  dehcious  shces  on  the 
back.  And  she  knows  that  if  there's 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  is 
likely  to  tempt  me  it's  a  morsel  of 
cold  duck.' 

Esther  laughed.  '  Wilson  knows 
what  is  likely  to  tempt  herself,  no 
doubt,'  she  remarked.  'Most  ser- 
vants do.' 

'  She  is,*  Mrs.  Tudor  lowered  her 
voice,  and  looked  with  meaning  (as 
confidential  persons  upon  the  stage 
invariably  look  round,  but  fiEdl  to 
see  the  infernal  villain  crouched 
under  the  pasteboard  portico,  at 
least  two  yards  and  a  half  from 
their  side)  towards  the  door :  '  she 
is  the  greediest,  the  falsest,  the  most 
rapacious,  odious  woman  that  I 
verily  believe  ever  drew  breath, 
even  amidst  servants.  I  keep  her 
because  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  wife 
recommended  her,  and  because  she 
understands  her  business,  and  does 
not  rob  me  rery  outrageously ;  but 
her  appetite!  Oh,  my  dear  child! 
I  often  think  what  I  have  to  go 
through  at  the  hands  of  all  my 
maids  is  my  punishment,  in  the 
fiesh,  for  caring  about  worldly  va- 
nities in  my  old  age.  And,  speaking 
of  vanities,  where  did  you  have  that 
dress  made  you  have  on?— not  in 
the  wilds  of  Devonshire,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  in  the  wilds 
of  DeTonshire.  Joan  and  I  made  it 
from  the  pattern  of  the  white  one  I 
had  at  school.' 


'  Ah,  dear,  good  Joan !'  remarked 
Mrs.  Tudor,  evidently  just  remem- 
bering her  niece's  existence.  *  Dear, 
good,  useful,  industrious  Joan  I  how 
is  filio?  and  my  sister?  You  have 
not  told  mo  one  word  yet,  love,  as 
to  how  my  dear  sister  is  looking  ?' 

'Aunt  Knglehciirt  never  seems  to 
chango,  to  me,'  answered  Esther. 
'She  looks  just  as  weak  and  pale 
and  quiet  as  she  did  when  I  first 
went  to  Countisbury;  but  she  can 
dress  herself  still;  and  twice  this 
summer  she  has  walked  to  church 
and  l>aok.' 

'  Poor  dear  Cecilia!  She  was 
never  very  strong.  I  should  like 
extremely  to  go  and  see  her  if  I 
could ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  excite- 
ment would  be  too  much  for  her. 
We  were  always  so  passionately 
attached  to  each  other !'  They  had 
not  met,  or  sought  to  meet,  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  '  She  was  blonde, 
you  know,  and  I  brune;  ,and  the 
difference  in  age  used  not  to  show 
then  as  it  must  now.  Blondes  al- 
ways fade  all  at  once  when  they  do 
fade.  That  is  a  dMommngemevt  to 
dark  women,  my  love ;  for,  looking 
old  when  they  are  young,  they  wear 
better  when  the  first  heauU  dn  diahie 
is  over.  How  old  are  you,  Esther? 
— Iforget— fifteen,  sixteen?  Which 
is  it?' 

'  Oh,  Aunt  Thalia!  I  am  past 
eighteen.  And  Joan  and  David 
both  think  I  look  two  or  three  years 
older  than  that.' 

'David!  What  is  David?  Whom 
are  you  talking  of,  child  ?  I  thought 
you  had  no  acquaintance  among 
those  savage  Devonshire  wilds.' 

'But  David  Engleheart,  ma*am; 
my  cousin  David!' 

'  Never  say  "  ma'am  "  again,  Est- 
her, I  beg.  It  does  not  sound  vul- 
gar from  you,  but  it  is  old-fashioned 
and  provincial.  Gall  me  your  Aunt 
Tudor,  or  your  Aunt  Thalia,  or 
even  Mrs.  Tudor,  but  never  ma'am. 
Will  you  remember?* 

'  Yea,  Aunt  Thalia.' 

'  And  now,  if  you  have  really 
eaten  as  much  as  you  wish,  love' 
(Esther  had  eaten  nothing),  'we will 
go  and  finish  our  chat  by  the  open 
window.  Yes,  sit  on  the  fbotrtool. 
I  like  to  see  you  so ;  the  pose  is 
gcod.     Put  your  left  arm  a  lit^ 
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kmer,  and  tnm  your  ftoe  tip  to- 
vardfi  me.  That  is  right  Do  you 
know  you  are  really  Yeiy  like  your 
grea^gTandf&ther?  You  have  just 
poor  dear  Garratf  s  eyes,  but  you 
We  not  the  family  chin.  There 
you  are  a  Vincent  Your  poor 
mother  was  a  pretty  little  woman, 
Imt  without  the  slightest  style.  Do 
you  r^nember  her  r 

'Only  a  little/  answered  Esther. 
'  I  remember  she  was  very  white  and 
tited-kK^dngy  and  hardly  ever  took 
me  in  her  arms  or  had  me  in  the 
sitting-room  to  play  with  her :  but 
that  is  all.  I  remember  my  mther 
much  the  best' 

'  Quite  right,  my  dear  Esther ; 
quite  right.  Your  mother's  family 
were  very  nice  people — ^very  nice 
people  indeed  in  ueir  own  way ;  but 
there  ia  no  occasion  lor  us  to  remem- 
bear  them.  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
^wi^up  such  a  complete  Flem- 
mg.  when  I  saw  you  last  I  was 
really  distressed  about  your  voice 
and  manners,  but  you  have  im- 
mensely improved  now.  School  has 
softened  you  down.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,*  said 
Esther.  'I  was  afiraid  I  learnt  very 
Utile  for  all  the  money  it  cost  I 
am  not  brilliant,  Aunt  Thalia. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  think  I  should 
be  a  genius,  able  to  write  books  and 
do  afl  sorts  of  things.  I  rate  my 
own  abilities  much  more  truly 
now.' 

'  I  did  not  send  you  to  school  to 
learn  lessons,  Esther,  but  to  acquire 
B^Ie  and  manner.  You  have  learnt 
quite  enough,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
Joan  at  home.  What  you  want 
now  is  to  know  how  to  hide  your 
learning  and  be  agreeable  in  the 
world.  Men  don't  like  clever  wo- 
xuen;  always  remember  that  Soft- 
ness, liveliness^  grace,  are  the  quali- 
ties you  must  strive  after.' 

Esther  thought  of  Oliver,  of  her 
never-ceasing,  unea^  sense  of  her 
own  superiority  to  hun,  and  sighed. 
'I  am  sure  you  are  right  there,'  she 
t^emarked.  '  I  often  wish  I  was  more 
Boft  and  yielding  than  I  am.' 

'Then  you  wish  a  very  foolish 
^g,  let  me  tell  you,  Esther,'  said 
Mrs.  Tudor. '  '  Se^  as  soft  as  you 
^oQse,  but  thank  Providence  for 
naving  made    you  really  strong. 


You  will  want  all  your  strength 
some  day,  depend  upon  it.  A  grace- 
ful, feminine  manner,  and  perfect 
reliance  in  herself  are  what  a  young 
woman  needs  to  obtain  success  in 
society.' 

'  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  success  in 
society.  I  wish  to  have  real  success 
— ^I  mean  I  wish  to  be  really  love- 
able.' 

Mrs.  Tudor  looked  hard  at  her 
great-niece's  candid,  flushed  &ce, 
and  laughed.  '  You  are  full  of  sen- 
timent, I  can  see,'  she  observed,  '  in 
spite  of  Joan  having  had  you  in 
her  hands  so  long.  Wait  until  you 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  become  like  the  other 
young  people  of  this  generation-7 
like  your  friends  the  Miss  Dash- 
woods,  for  example.  I  wonder 
knowing  them  has  not  put  all  ro- 
mantic mncies  out  of  your  head  1' 

'But  Jane  ought  to  be  very  ro- 
mantic just  now.'  Esther  felt  some- 
what consdenceHstricken  as  she  put 
forth  this  remark.  'I  suppose  you 
know  she  is  engaged  ?' 

'To  whom?' 

'  To— to  Mr.  Chichester,  I  believe. 
I  know  nothing  of  him.' 

'What  are  you  getting  red  for, 
child?' 

'I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Aunt 
Thalia.  It  is  a  dreadfully  foolish 
habit  of  mine.  I— I  do  wish  I 
could  get  over  it,'  Miss  Fleming 
added,  indignantly,  and  then  she 
blushed  crimson  indeed. 

'  No  sign  of  modesty  looks  ill  in  a 
young  person,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor, 
complacently.  '  As  long  as  you  are 
under  twenty  no  one  will  think 
worse  of  you  for  blushing,  and  you 
will  find  it  a  habit  that  time  soon 
cures.  Who  told  you  Jane  Dash- 
wood  was  to  marry  Paul  Ghi- 
diester?' 

'Her  sister  Millicent  She  speaks 
of  it  in  all  her  letters  as  a  regular 
engagement  Colonel  Dashwood 
lets  Mr.  Chichester  come  to  the 
house  as  often  as  he  chooses.' 

'  Colonel  Dashwood  lets  most  un- 
married men  do  that,  Esther;  and 
in  the  rare  cases  where  he  does  not, 
the  Miss  Dashwoods  save  their 
lovers  any  trouble  by  meeting  them 
elsewhere.  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  of  mjjm  Dashwood's  flirtations 
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dniing  the  last  fire  years,  although 
my  acquaintance  with  the  family, 
cluld,  ifi  of  the  slightest  description. 
Understand  that  A  formal  offer 
and  declension  of  civility  once  a 
year,  an  exchange  of  cards  in  the 
interval.  The  lad  to  whom  she  en- 
gaged herself  when  she  first  came 
out,  Arthur  Peel,  is  the  nephew  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
and  I  happen  to  know  exactly  how 
the  Dashwoods  first  entangled  and 
afterwards  discarded  him.  Then 
came  George  Lawless;  then  Major 
Burroughs.  I  know  every  par- 
ticular about  them  both.  Lawless 
paid  old  Dafihwood  eleven  hundred 
pounds  to  get  off  at  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  and  now  this  last  ridiculous 
affiur  with  Paul  Chichester !  I  have 
seen  her  walking  about  with  him, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  as  she 
has  done  with  a  dozen  other  men 
before  him;  but  an  engagement — 
bah  I  Paul  Chichester  may  be  ec- 
oentric,  but  he  is  not  quite  such  a 
fool  as  to  take  one  of  Colonel  Dash- 
wood's  daughters  without  a  penny, 
and  with  their  reputation,  for  hLs 
wife.' 

'  And  what  is  this  Mr.  Chichester 
like,  himself?  I — I  feel  a  kind  of 
interest  in  him,  you  know,  as  Jane's 
lover ;  but  the  I^ishwoods  give  such 
conflicting  accounts  of  him  that  I 
can  form  no  picture  to  myself 
either  of  his  manner  or  his  &ce.' 

'Never  speak  of  forming  a  pic- 
ture to  yourself,  child:  it  sounds 
pedantic.  You  want  to  know  what 
Paul  Chichester  is  like  ?  Well,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself: 
he  is  here  in  Weymouth.'  Involun- 
tarily Esther  blushed  again.  'He 
was  speaking  to  me  on  the  walk  to- 
day. A  very  good  style  he  has ;  far 
better,  in  spite  of  his  threadbare 
coat,  than  two-thirds  of  the  young 
men  one  meets.  I  told  him  I  was 
quite  sure  from  the  likeness  about 
the  upper  part  of  his  £bm»  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Hildebrand  Chichester, 
and,  although  he  evidently  shunned 
the  subject,  he  did  not  denr  it; 
and  that  convinces  me  that  he  is 
the  son  whom  I  believed  to  have 
been  dead,  or  to  have  gone  abroad^ 
years  and  years  ago.  They  were  a 
strange  family  always,  uie  Chi- 
chesters/  went  on  Mrs.  Tudor.    '  If 


the  stories  that  go  about  them  are 
true,  Hildebrand  Chichester  and  his 
son  were  about  the  strangest  of 
them  all.' 

'What  are  these  stories.  Aunt 
Thalia?' 

'Nothing  that  can  interest  you, 
child ;  nothing,  at  all  events,  that  it 
would  profit  yon  to  repeat  to  the 
Miss  Dashwoods.' 

Esther  flushed  up  indignantly. 
'I  repeat  nothing  that  is  told  me. 
I  should  like  to  have  heard,  simply 
because  I  like  listening  to  old  &mily 
stories,  and— and  because  you  tell 
things  in  a  way  that  interests  one, 
Aimt  Thaha.  But  don't  say  a  word 
if  you  misiarust  me.  Never  say 
anything  of  other  people  as  long  as 
I  stay  in  your  house  if  you  think  I 
am  such  a  child  that  I  cannot  be 
trusted  with  a  secret' 

'  And  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know 
about  Paul  Chichester,  you  will 
never  breathe  a  oyllable  of  it  to 
those  little  fools,  the  Dashwood 
girls?  never  let  the  man  himself, 
when  you  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  him,  have  the  faintest  idea 
that  you  know  more  of  him  than  of 
a  stranger?  Don't  answer:  I  read 
your  face,  child.  You  believe  that 
you  could  be  discreet  as  age,  silent 
as  death,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
I  believe  you  would.  At  all  events, 
as  a  little  test  of  your  powers,  also 
because  I  don't  really  care  a  stmw 
whether  it  is  repeated  or  not,  I  will 
tell  you  the  story.  There  is  mad- 
ness in  a  good  many  of  our  old 
English  &milies,  Esther — I  sup- 
poee  that  is  a  fact  you  have  chanced 
to  come  across  in  some  of  your 
studies  with  Joan— more  especially, 
I  have  noticed,  amongst  those  of 
the  extreme  north  and  extreme 
south  of  the  kingdom.  The  Chi- 
chesters  come  from  the  border,  and 
ore  not  witiiout  their  share  of  the 
aristocratic  inheritance — the  skele- 
ton,' cried  Mrs.  Tudor,  pleasantly, 
'  that  mews  and  crouches  in  the  un- 
seen closet  of  so  many  a  rich  man's 
house;  the  spectre  that  is  Bought 
in  vain  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  men  of 
science  and  art  and  medicine;  and 
yet  that  is  ever  hovering  over  evezy 
christenin^-feastf  eveiy  maiiiage- 
breakfast,  m  which  any  child  of  Uie 
ill-fiftted  house  has  post' . 
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'But  not— not  on  him?*  broike 
from  Esther's  lips  as  she  leant 
fcarwtad  and  looked^  almost  mth 
a  shudder,  into  Mrs.  Tudor's  bland 
&oe.  'This  horrible  calamity  has 
not  £Allen  upon  Paul  ?' 

'  Don't  look  so  excited,  child,  or  I 
shall  tell  yon  no  more.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  you.  No  Fleming  has 
ever  been  known  to  be  even  eccen- 
tric; and  as  for  the  Vincents,  fami- 
lies like  the  Vincents  never  art 
mad,  I  have  remarked.  Poor,  good 
people,  they  are  quite  enough  of 
everything  else,  I  am  sure,  without 
that!  Where  had  I  got  to?  Ah! 
I  know— the  Chichesters  have  not 
been  without  their  share  of  the 
azistocratio  inheritanca  They  axe 
a  very  old  feonily — ^not  in  any  way 
connected  with  ue  Dorsetshire  Chi- 
chesters, Esther,  remember  that  I 
must  impress  upon  you  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  a  young  woman 
who  aspires  to  tone  distinctly  re- 
membenng  who  every  human  being 
is.  Sir  Hugh  Chichester,  of  New- 
ton, the  great-grandfather  of  this 
young  man,  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  March,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  present  there 
have,  I  believe,  been  only  two  d&« 
dded  cases  of  the  hereditary  oomr 

gint  among  them.  Ono,  Maria 
Chester,  a  sister  of  Paul's  &ther, 
who  died  quite  young,  and  was 
indeed  more  weak  of  intellect  than 
positively  diseased  or  warped;  tiie 
other — well,  Esther,  I  will  not 
shock  your  interest  in  Uie  reputed 
lover  of  your  friend's  sister  by  call- 
in|;  Paul  Chichester  even  eccentric. 
HUdebrand  Chichester,  his  father, 
was,  beyond  aU  doubt,  wrong  in  his 
mind  for  years.' 

'But   are  you   sure  he  is  this 

Hildebrand  Chichester's  son?   That 

,he  did  not  deny  the  relationship 

does  not  actually  prove  that  the 

relationship  exists.' 

'Well  reasoned,  ma  petite;  but 
he  not  only  did  not  deny,  he  vir- 
tually conliBSsed  it  When  his 
&ther  was  dead,  and  his  mother 
married  again,  I  happened  to  stay 
with  some  friends  of  mine  in  North- 
umberland, not  three  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  step&ther's  uncle, 
old  Lord  Feltham;  and  speaking 
to  Paul  Chichester  yesterday,  the 


whole  time  and  pboe  came  sud- 
denly before  me — the  pink-and- 
white,  silly  beauty  of  his  mother 
idways  lying  on  ihe  eofsk,  and  ap- 
pealmg  to  her  husband  for  the 
sympathy  he  would  not  give;  Paul 
himself,  a  dark,  odd-looking  child, 
running  wild  about  the  place,  and 
utterly  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the 
heir  of  Newton,  the  child  of  the 
second  marriage.  "  Tour  Christian 
name  is  Paul?"  I  said.  "Then  I 
recollect  you  well.  When  you  were 
eight  or  nine  vears  old  you  were 
the  strangest^  the  most  unchildlike 
child  I  ever  came  across.  Have 
you  forgotten?" 

'He  looked  in  my  &ce  steadily, 
and  said  "No."  He  had  not  for- 
gotten one  stone  or  one  tree  of 
Newton.  Then  he  added,  "But  I 
have  not  beeoi  there.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  Newton  for  years,  nor 
shall  I  ever  do  so  again  while  I 
live.  None  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  associate  now  belong  to 
that  time  or  place,  or  know  that  I 
belong  to  it"  And  then  he  turned 
the  subject  resolutely,  and  we  spoke 
of  his  fiBunily  and  of  the  past  no 
more.' 

'And  if  Mr.  Chichester  is  indeed 
so  well  connected,  how  comes  it 
that  he  wears  a  threadbare  coat?  I 
am  very  ignorant.  Aunt  Thalia.  I 
have  always  thoueht  that  to  be  a 
lord's  son,  or  a  lora's  stepson,  even, 
would  insure  one,  at  least,  enough 
to  live  respectably  upon.' 

'  Then  you  have  thought  great 
nonsense,  child  *  and  Paul  Chiches- 
ter was  never  the  stepson  of  a  lord. 
His  mother's  second  husband  died, 
as  £ftr  as  1  recollect,  about  six  years 
ago,  the  title  having  in  the  mean 
tune  gone  (on  the  old  lord's  death) 
to  his  cousin,  from  whom,  if  he  con- 
tinues childless,  it  will  of  course 
come  to  Paul's  luJf-brother.  The 
strange  part  of  the  story,  the  part 
illustiating  the  Chichester  pecu- 
liarity, I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you.  Although  Mrs.  Chichester 
had  brought  nothing  into  the  fa- 
mily but  her  pretty  fboe  and  her 
imbecility,  old  Lord  Feltham  always 
made  a  great  &vourite  of  her,  and 
on  his  death-bed  requested  his  son 
to  allow  her— her  husband  was 
already  ailing—to  remain  at  New- 
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ton.     This  wish  vrsa  carried  ottt, 
and  not  only  this;  Fanl  Chichester 
received,  I  am  told,  an  excellent 
education  at  the  present  Lord  Fel- 
tham's  expense  (for  the   younger 
branches  of  the  Ghichesters,  you 
must  know,  are  absolutely  penni- 
less.   When  Paul's  mother  married 
again  the  bridegroom  presented  ber 
with  the  very  dbress  she  was  married 
in).    Well,  when  the  young  man 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  his 
education  finished.  Lord  Feltham 
about  to  present  him  with  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  some  fearful 
domestic  altercation  took  place,  and 
Paul— the  family  blood  snowing — 
ran  away  from  home,  or,  at  all 
events,  swore  to   them  all,  most 
solemnly,  that  thev  should  see  his 
faco  no  more,  and  left  them.    From 
different  sources  I  have  heard  of  him 
afterwards  as  dead,  or  gone  to  the 
colonies,  or  roaming  about,  a  ruined 
man,  upon  the  Ck)ntinent.    But  one 
thmg  lam  certain  of— neither  his 
mother,  nor  Lord  Feltham,  nor  any 
member  of  the  £Eunily,  have  ever 
looked  upon  his  face  again  from 
that  day  to  this.' 

'And  you  know  nothing  more 
of  the  cause  of  this  quarrel?  It 
must  have  been  no  common  thing 
that  could  make  a  young  lad  throw 
up  all  his  prospects,  all  his  ties,  at 
the  ^ery  beginnmg  of  life,  and  take 
of  his  own  free  will  to  loneliness 
and  poTerty.' 

'  No  common  thing,  if  the  young 
lad  had  been  of  perfectly  sane  mind, 
Esther;  but  with  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency like  that  of  the  Ghichesters, 
the  slightest,  the  most  unfounded 
suspicion  might  be  enough  to  make 
him  take  up  the  notion  toat  all  his 
family  were  in  league  against  him.' 
'And  does  his  manner  give  any 
indication  of  his  inheriting  the  fi- 
mily  disease?  When  you  remem- 
ber him,  years  ago,  was  he  like 
other  children?  Aunt  Thalia,  the 
story  takes  possession  of  me.  I 
feel  that,  while  I  wish  it,  I  shall 
yet  dread  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ohichester.' 

'  Li  which  feeling  you  show  your 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  world, 
child.  Hfdf  the  people  one  meets 
have,  probably,  more  of  noadness  in 
their  brain,  certainly  more  in  their 


nuumer,  than  Paul  Cb'chester.  What 
was  he  like  as  a  child,  did  you  ask 
me?    Well,  really,  you  know,  the 
subject  of  children  is  one  iiiat  nerer 
interests  me.    X  could  not  bear  to 
be  in  the  room  with  you,  my  love, 
as  you  may  recollect,  until  you  had 
got  well  over  the  age  of  asking  ques- 
tions and  upsetting  things.     Paul 
Chichester  was  like  other  children, 
I  suppose— no,  I  recollect,  by-the- 
way,  he  was  not.    He  was  taciturn. 
He  used  to  come  in  after  dinner  at 
Newton  when  the  nurse  brought  in 
his  brother,  and,  none  of  the  samily 
ever  paying  him  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, he  hBA  a  trick  of  standing 
apart  from  us  all  and  staring  with 
his  great  dark  eyes  at  his  mother's 
face  imtil  the  young  heir  had  been 
made  enough  of  and  fed,  of  course, 
with  all  me  unwholesome  things 
upon  the  table.    Let  us  speak  no 
more  of  him,  child  I'  broke  off  Mrs. 
Tudor,  abruptiy,  and  accompanying 
the  remark  by  the  httle  deprecatory 
toss  of  her  gloved  hands  with  which 
it  was  her  custom  to  throw  off,  as  it 
were,  the  burthen  of  speaking  of 
anything,  or  any  person,  ihe  moment 
tiiat  it  no  longer  amused  herself. 
'  I  have  so  much  still  to  hear  about 
my  dear  sister  and  her  health.    She 
should  come  here  for  a  change — 
really  you  would  not  believe,  Est- 
her, how  few  people  I  have  mot 
here  whom  I  know.    Mrs.  Strang- 
ways,  and  Paul  Chichester,  and  poor 
good  Whitly,  who  is  coming  to-i^ht, 
are  all.     I  have  mentioned  Miss 
Whitty  to  you,  of  course,  have  I 
not?' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  I  believe  ^so. 
Is  he — is  Mr.  Chichester,  I  mean — 
going  to  stop  in  Weymouth?* 

'She  lives  in  the  dining-rooms 
under  me.  I  call  her  my  spaniel. 
She  is  a  good  creature  in  her  way, 
but  tiring— tiring  and  greedy.  If 
she  could,  she  would  get  me  to  give 
all  my  old  dresses  to  her  instead 
of  to  Wilson.  Draw  the  curtain 
aside,  Esther,  and  we  shall  see  the 
people  as  they  come  up  from  the 
station.  Who  is  that  riding  with 
Mrs.  Strangways,  I  wonder!— hand 
me  my  operarglasses,  child,  and  I 
shall  see  better— young  Orchard, 
again,  positively*  How  ridiculous 
the  poor  lad  is  making  himself  with 
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thftt  woman  t  Yon  haTe  heaid  of 
MhL  StrongwajB  from  the  Daeh- 
iroods?  She  and  Jane  Dashwood 
aro  extremely  intimate,  and,  I  should 
mj,  extremely  well  matched.' 

'  I  haye  heard  MiUy  say  th^y  are 
intimate.  Do  yon— do  yon  think 
Mr.  Chichester  will  he  likely  to  stay 
long  in  Weymouth  ?' 

'  She  is  looking  Tery  thin ;  she 
has  lost  all  her  youth.  That  iB 
invariably  the  way  with  blonde 
women;  they  &de  in  six  months. 
Oacilia  lost  her  oomplezion  twenty 
yean,  at  least,  sooner  than  I  did. 
I  looked  as  young  at  fiTe-and-thirty 
as  you  do  now.' 

It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  turn- 
ing aside  the  current  of  Mrs.  Tudor's 
thoughts,  especially  when  the  cur- 
rent had  set  back  towards  the  all- 
delidons  subject  of  her  own  youth* 
fhl  beauty.  Esther  gave  herself  up, 
resignedly,  to  listening  to  the  chro- 
nicles of  fifty-veaiK>ld  charms  and 
conquests,  and  strove,  resolutely, 
but  in  vain,  to  turn  away  her 
thoughts  from  Jane  Dashwood's 
lover  and  his  sombre  history. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIJB0I  XNFIDELrnr. 

And  what,  in  good  truth,  was 
Paul  Chichester  to  Esther  Fleming  ¥ 
Why  had  Esther  Fleming,  in  love 
with  and  engi^ed  to  Oliver  Oarew, 
coloured  guiltily  at  the  mention  of 
her  friend's  sister's  lover  ? 

The  reasons  for  emotion  so  un- 
warrantable, and  of  which  Miss 
Fleming  herself  felt  so  dulv 
ashamed,  were,  she  firmly  believea, 
to  be  found  in  certain  complex  sen- 
tamenia  set  forth  by  Miss  Millicent 
Bashwood's  last  letter;  and  as  I 
feel  I  should  &il  in  expressing  these 
sentiments  at  all  accuiately,  save  in 
the  Dashwood  language,  I  will  re- 
cord simply  what  Milly  wrote. 

'  Jane  is  going  on  in  her  old  way 
with  Arthur  Peel,  who  is  hanging 
out  at  present  at  the  Strangways*. 
I  think  Mrs.  Strangways  makes  a 
caUpauf  of  ArtJiur  Peel  and  Miss 
Dashwood  too;  but  don't  repeat 
that  I  said  so,  for  it  would  make 
Jeony  farious.  Paul  Chichester  is 
in  Itaith  again,  md  seems  to  be 


zttther  relieved  than  otherwise  at 
seeing  Jane  sitting  out  half  the 
night  with  Arthur  on  the  staircase 
at  balls.  I  should  not  like  my 
lover  to  be  so  amiable ;  but  my  own 
opinion  is,  there  is  no  love  at  all 
between  any  of  them — except,  per- 
haps, where  it  would  be  better  dis- 
pensed with.  By-the-by,  Jane  says 
she  is  sure  Paul  would  admire  you 
extremely.  She  has  learnt  some 
very  odd  doctrines  lately  about 
"elective  affinities"  (axe  there  two 
ff's  or  one?'),  the  results  of  which 
seem  to  be  that  everybody  is  obliged 
by  some  moral  law  to  fall  in  love 
with  precisely  the  people  they  can't 
marry.  Paul  is  not  your  s^le:  I 
mean,  he  is  not  broad-shouldered 
and  chubl^,  like  our  Swindon 
Yiking;  but,  for  a  dark  man,  he  is 
very  handsome.  Jenny  puts  baok 
the  hair  off  his  forehead,  and  says, 
"Beally,  Mr.  Chichester,  you  have 
quite  a  Yandyck  face.  I  admire 
you  extremely :  how  much  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  find  some  one 
worthy  of  youl"  So  like  Jane. 
Then  she  will  go  to  a  party  that 
same  evening  and  talk  half  the 
night  to  Arthur  Peel,  and  come 
back,  poor  Jenny !  and  cry  till  day- 
light. I  dare  say  you  and  Paul 
won't  like  each  other  at  all  when 
you  meet;  but  Jane  relies  on  her 
"  elective  "  theories,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  warn  Paul  to  fall  in 
love  with  you :  the  best  way  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  to  prevent  him  fr^m 
doing  so.  You  poor,  dear,  old 
Esther!  how  I  do  pity  you,  with 
only  a  tender  recollection  of  Swin- 
don, and  a  miraculously-proper  flir- 
tation with  cousin  David  to  keep  you 
from  stagnation  1' 

Esther  had  put  down  some  of 
this  nonsense  to  MiUy's  usual  flighty 
style  of  writing;  but  she  £iew 
enough  of  the  Dashwood  girls  to 
feel  tiiat,  as  likely  as  not,  it  had  all 
been  repeated  to  Mr.  Chichester 
himself;  and,  as  you  have  seen,  she 
had  not  sufficient  control  to  hinder 
her  cheeks  from  burning  at  his 
name.  What  if  she  should  meet 
him,  be  introduced  to  him!  washer 
reflection  when  at  last  she  had 
escajped  from  Mrs.  Tudor's  endless 
stones  to  the  silenoe  of  het  own 
little  attie.    Would  die  bhish,  with 
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this  same  contemptible  folly,  in  his 
presence  ?  She  who  had  been  able 
to  speak  of  Oliver  withont  her  face 
betraying  the  real  emotions  of  her 
heart,  to  colonr  in  this  guilty  way 
about  a  person  she  had  never  seen 
— a  person  with  a  Vandyck  face, 
and  whom  Mrs.  Tudor  considered 
distinguished  ?  No  doubt,  a  pale, 
eflfeminate,  vain  creattire,  the  exact 
reverse  of  all  she  considered  manly 
and  admirable.  For  the  first  time 
for  weeks  other  thoughts  than  those 
of  Oliver  were  floating  through 
Esther's  brain  before  she  went  to 
sleep;  and  when  she  woke  next 
morning  she  was  dimly  conscious 
that  something  unconnected  with 
Mr.  Carew  and  Countisbury  had 
mingled  with  her  dreams. 

*I  am  going  to  make  you  very 
useful/  ]tfr8.  Tudor  remarked  when, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  blooming  and  airy 
in  her  fresh  morning  toilette,  she 
joined  her  niece  in  the  drawing- 
loom.  'I  am  going  to  make  you 
carry  my  book  and  cushion  to  the 
beach;  and  then  we  can  dispense 
altogether  with  the  presence  of 
Wilson.  How  are  you,  my  love?' 
presenting  Esther,  for  an  icy  second, 
two  gloved  fingers  of  her  left  hand : 
'Have  you  slept?  have  you  reco- 
vered firom  your  journey  ?  That  is 
well.  Now  run  and  put  on  your 
hat:  anything  will  do  for  the 
beach,  my  love ;  you  see  how  I  am 
dressed.' 

At  Countisbury,  Miss  Fleming's 
custom  was  to  put  on  her  hat  with- 
out so  much  as  looking  in  the  glass ; 
but  of  course,  at  a  great  place  like 
Weymouth,  any  human  being  must 
naturally  care  more  for  personal  ap- 
pearance than  among  the  lonely 
Devonshire  moors.    When  she  had 

Eut  on  her  hoUand  jacket,  and  her 
est  Little  black  hat,  and  the  narrow 
black  velvet  round  her  throat,  and 
her  dark  neat-fitting  gloves,  she  was 
conscious  how  well  she  looked  in 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  her  dress ; 
and,  half-guiltily,  she  started  from 
the  pleasure  that  consciousness 
awakened  in  her. 

'  You  only  want  an  umbrella  to  be 
perfectly  well  dressed,'  Mrs.  Tudor 
remarked,  as  she  scanned  her  niece's 
appearance  with  satisfaction.  'I 
told  you  to  put  on  anythingi  because 


I  wanted  to  see  you  plainly  dressed. 
It  is  the  severest  test  of  a  young 
woman's  taste.  Every  one  can  look 
well  en  toiltite,  very  few  in  cotton 
and  hollands.  When  you  have  a 
blue  umbrella  you  will  be  the  per- 
fection of  simple  style.  I  will  take 
you  at  once  to  a  shop,  and  make  you 
a  present  of  one.' 

'  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  a  blue 
umbrella,  Aunt  Thalia?  the  weather 
is  perfectly  fine.* 

'  That  is  immaterial.  All  yoimg 
persons  of  distinction  carry  blue 
umbrellas  this  season.  You  need 
not  put  it  up  unless  you  choose; 
but  you  must  always  carry  it  in 
the  forenoon — indeed,  I  should  say, 
you  had  better  never  put  it  up.  It 
will  last  you  longer.' 

So  they  went  to  a  shop  and  spent 
sixteen  shillings  on  this  indispen- 
sable addition  to  a  young  person  of 
distinction's  dress,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  beach,  where,  follow- 
ing her  physician's  advice,  Mrs. 
Tudor  forced  herself  to  sit,  for  a 
couple  or  so  of  hours,  every  fore- 
noon. 

Now  Esther  Fleming  was  still  of 
an  age  when  to  sit  and  dream 
silently  at  the  waves  is  in  itself  a 
vague,  voluptuous  delight  To 
watch  the  pale  sky  finding  in  the  far 
horizon,  to  watch  the  fishennan's 
sails  starting  forth,  like  the  trem- 
bling venture  of  young  hope,  across 
the  bay,  filled  her  with  yearning 
thoughts,  if  not  of  Oliver,  of  some- 
thing infinitely  dearer  in  reality — 
the  love  she  had  herself  built  up 
for  him !  And,  full  of  such  visions, 
she  would  contentedly  have  sat  out 
the  two  hours  of  stipulated  sea-air 
without  speaking  a  word ;  but  Mrs. 
Tudor,  in  common,  I  &ncy,  with 
most  other  old  i)ersons,  had  no 
liking  whatever  for  being  out-of- 
doors  and  alone.  What  draims  had 
she?  what  did  a  fading  horizon  or 
departing  sail  say  to  her  ?  Her  ven- 
tures had  been  put  forth  half  a  c^- 
tury  before.  She  had  welcomed 
back  to  shore  ships  well-laden  with 
Bubstantiid  merchandize  in  lieu  of 
that  fraU^  worthless  ballast,  with 
which  they  first  set  sail.  Whatever 
interest  this  Weymouth  parade 
could  yield  her  was  on  the  side 
whero  people  rode  up  and  down« 
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not  on  that  where  the  morning  snn 
glared  on  her  &oe,  and  the  fresh 
sea-wind  derooUed  her  hest  artificial 
curls,  and  all  the  affluence  of  light, 
and  air,  and  life  told  her,  with  the 
coarse  ill-faree(£ng  of  natore,  how 
old,  and  weak,  and  sunless  she, 
Thalia  Tudor,  was  1  She  could  care 
for  Golonel  Dash's  new  harouche 
and  Mrs.  Blank's  shabby  liveiy; 
but  the  son,  and  wind,  and  dust, 
and  heat,  and  cold  by  turns  wearied 
and  irritated  her  to  death.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour's  complaining  Esther 
found  she  could  much  more  enter 
into  Wilson's  frame  of  mind  respect- 
ing her  aunt's  requirements  than 
she  could  haye  done  the  night  be- 
fbro ;  and  she  was  sensible  of  yeiy 
considerable  relief  when  Mrs.  Tudor 
descried  one  of  her  Bath  friends,  the 
Miss  Whitty  already  spoken  o^  ap- 
proaching them  along  the  pro- 
menade. 

'My  dearest  Mrs.  Tudor!  such  a 
delightfully- unexpected  pleasure  T 
cried  this  lady  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
youthful  excitement  'To  think, 
when  we  last  parted,  that  we  should 
meet  so  soon  again,  and  at  the  sear 
side:  really  now,  it  is  most  extraor- 
dinary! Miss  Fleming,  Tm  sure, 
from  the  frunily  likeness.  How-do- 
you-do,  Miss  Fleming  ?  I  hope  you 
left  your  friends  in  Deyonshire  auite 
well?*  [MissWhitty  always  held  ita 
point  or  politeness  to  inquire  after 
eTerybod/s  relations,  whether  she 
knew  tiiem  or  not.  '  It  may  please 
— ^it  can't  displease,'  was  her  way  of 
reasoning  to  herself.  'If  I  neyer 
see  them,  it  does  not  signify;  if  I 
do,  it  is  something  like  an  introduo- 
tion  to  haye  been  constantly  asking 
about  them  to  their  friends.'  And 
to  make  acquaintance  with  fresh 
people  was  the  grand  goal  and  win- 
ning point  of  MissWhitiy's  life.1 
'  I  am  so  delisted  we  haye  met,^ 
she  proceeded,  when  Esther  had 
satisfied  her  as  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Gouniasbury  household. 
'  We  can  te^e  such  nice  long  walks 
together  by  the  sea.  Do  you  care 
for  sesranemones?  I  am  a  perfect 
child  when  I  once  find  myself 
among  the— the  limx)et8  and  sea- 
weeds, and  things,  upon  the  rooks.' 

'  I  should  think  you  had  best 
stop  with  me  on  dry  land,  Whitty/ 


remarked  Mrs. Tudor,  withacutting 
laugh.  'We  old  women  are  not 
fitted  for  scrambling  among  rocks, 
and  wetting  our  feet,  like  girls  of 
Esther's  age.  Where  axe  you  lodg- 
ing? My  woman  tells  me  there  is 
not  a  garret  to  be  hired  in  Wey- 
mouth under  thirty  shillings  a 
week.' 

'  I  haye  taken  apartments  in  one 
of  the  smaller  streets,  Mrs.  Tudor,' 
answered  poor  Whitty,  eyidently 
with  a  great  many  high  notes  taken 
out  of  ner  by  her  patroness's  first 
word.  'The  people  are  not  yery 
ciyil ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  take  the 
butter  already ;  but  I  get  the  rooms 
on  moderate  terms,  and  perhaps,  as 
I  shall  be  out  a  great  deal,  the 
cooking  and  attendance  won't  mat- 
ter.' 

'You  can  get  your  food  with  me 
when  you  will,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'I  dine  early  here  at  the  sea^  and 
drink  my  tea  at  six.  Ton  are  free 
to  take  both  meals  with  me  when 
you  choose.' 

Bemembering  Mrs.  Tudor's  some- 
what scant  hospitality  to  herself  the 
night  before,  Esther  was  a  little 
surprised  at  this  open-handed  offer 
to  any  one  so  hun^-looking  as 
Miss  Whitty.  She  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand the  system  upon  which 
Mrs.  Tudor's  reputation  for  libe- 
rality was  based  and  kept  up ;  but 
poor  Whitty  did.  Tears  of  poyerty 
and  humili^,  and  petty  toad-eating, 
and  little  deceitfui  gratitude,  had 
taught  her  the  precise  yalue  of  all 
proffered  fayours  from  richer  people 
— the  exact  sort  of  answer  it  was  m- 
cumbent  noon  herself  to  giye.  'She 
would  not  for  worlds  intrude  upon 
Mrs.  Tudor.  Nothing  was  more 
disagreeable,  away  from  home,  than 
haying  people  dropping  in  at  din- 
ner-time. She  would  be  delighted 
to  come  round  any  eyening,  or  ey  ery 
eyening,  after  tea,  if  lifis.  Tudor 
would  permit  her,  and * 

'  Very  well,  very  well,'  interrupted 
Mrs.  Tudor  complacently  ('  'tis  the 
creature's  pride,  she  remarked  af- 
terwards to  Esther.  'Wheneyer  I 
try  to  put  bread  in  her  mouth  she 
makes  excuses,  as  you  saw;  and 
she's  starving,  my  dear,  she's  starv- 
ing!'). 'You  shiall  come  to-night, 
Whitty.    My  niece  and  I  will  drink 
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our  tea  etrly,  and  if  you  come  in  lify 
Keren  we  shall  just  have  time  for  a 
game  of  piquet  before  bed-time.  I 
am  ordered  to  be  in  my  bed  by  ten. 
and  it  tells  upon  me  a  great  deal.  I 
never  shut  my  eyes  before  one.  It 
tires  me  a  Tast  deal  more  than  being 
up.' 

'  Perhaps  the  noise  of  the  wares 
keeps  yon  awake,  mim/  suggested 
Miss  Whitfy,  with  one  of  her  faint 
little  simpers.  '  I  had  an  annt  once 
who  was  ordered  to  the  sea,  and-^--^' 

'  Do  yon  know  who  that  is  driving 
with  old  Lfldv  Fanshawe?  I  know 
the  woman's  »o&    Who  is  she?' 

'Lady  Fanshawe— where,  mim? 
Oh,  yesl  to  be  sure;  in  the  yellow 
barouche.'  Poor  Whitty  was  always 
ready  to  merge  her  own  stories  or 
observations  on  the  fBLmtest  inter- 
ruption from  any  one  else.  '  Now  I 
see  her  &oe.  If  s  Miss  Qartb,  half- 
sistori  you  remember,  to  the  late 
Lord  ^versdala  There  was  a 
great  talk  about  her  once  for  Co- 
lonel Manners,  mim ;  but  he  went 
to  India  suddenly,  and  she  got  a 
situation  as  companion,  you  may 
recollect;  and  she's  had  money  left 
her  since,  and  lives  in  very  good 
slyle  at  Cheltenham— quite  in  the 
dinnering  sei' 

'  I  know  her;  but  do  talk  gram- 
mar, Miss  Whitty;  "dinnermg" 
means  nothing.  I  knew  Amaua 
Garth;  I  knew  Amelia  Garth's 
mother.  She  comes  of  bad  blood. 
Old  Lady  Fanshawe  would  do  bet^ 
ter  to  mind  her  own  needy  flesh 
and  blood  than  take  up  wim  such 
fl  woman  as  yon.  who  is  this 
coming  along  iiie  walk?  He  has  a 
distinguished  air.  Ah  I  now  I  re- 
cognize him.  Esther,  child,'  in  a 
trhisper, '  this  is  your  friend's  lover, 
whom  you  were  making  so  many 
inquiries  about  Mr.  Chichester^ 
how  do  you  do?' 

And  Esther,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  rather  vacant  attention  to 
the  conversation  about  Amelia  Garth, 
started  round,  and  positively  trem- 
bled through  all  her  frame  on  sud- 
denly fln<&g  herself  £ace  to  &oe 
with  Paul  Chichester. 

'  Mr.  Chichester,  my  niece.  Miss 
Fleming.' 

Esther  bowed,  very  distantly  and 
eold2  Paul  smiled*     'I  am  quite 


accustomed  to  hear  your  name,  Miss 
Iteming.  I  was  intrusted  with  a 
great  many  messages  for  you,  in 
case  I  should  meet  you  here.' 

'Oh!  I  am  much  obliged;'  sod 
then  Esther  stopped,  and  felt  more 
confused  than  she  had  ever  done  in 
her  life  before. 

'  You  were  at  school  with  Miss 
Dashwood,  Esther,  were  you  not?' 
said  Mm.  Tudor,  with  a  shaip  look 
at  her  niece's  downcast  (ace.  '  Mr. 
Chichester  has  recently  come  from 
Bath,  and  can,  no  doubt,  give  yon 
news  of  your  young  IHends.' 

'  Milly  wrote  to  me  a  day  or  two 
before  I  left  Countisbury .  and  told 
me  all  they  were  doing.  Aunt  Tha- 
lia. She  and  Jane  seem  to  have 
been  very  gay  of  late.' 

'  Not  so  gay  as  usual,  I  imagine,' 
said  Paul.  '  I  believe  Bath  is  con- 
sidered to  be  empty  Just  at  present' 

'I  heard  of  two  balls  and  an 
arohery^fdte  in  one  week;  that 
sounds  gay  to  me.' 

'  But  it  would  not  to  them.  Miss 
Dashwood  informed  me  in  the  race- 
week  that  she  had  danced  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  four  days,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  her  morning  fatigue  on 
the  couise.  That  is  pretty  well,  I 
think,  even  for  one  of  the  fostest 
young  ladies  in  England.^ 

'  Do  yon  mean  Jane?' 

'  Certeinly.  Don^t  you  know  that 
to  be  considered  fiist  is  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  own  highest  and  most  che- 
rished ambition.' 

'  I  thought  yon  pretended  to  bo 
engaged  to  her,'  almost  rose  indig- 
nantly to  Esther's  lips;  but  as  she 
was  going  to  speak  sne  happened  to 
look  straight  into  Paul  Chichester's 
eyes,  and  something  she  read  there 
znade  her  stop  short.  She  forgot 
her  shyness,  she  forgot  her  indig- 
nation, she  rorgot  Oliver  Carew.  '  I 
think  Jane  makes  herself  out  wotse 
than  she  is,  sir.  I  could  never  be- 
lieve that  she  was  fiist  at  heart' 

'  Have  you  seen  many  of  yonr 
friends  here,  Mr.  Chichester?'  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Tudor,  who  was  in- 
wardly chafing  over  her  niece's  de- 
plorable want  of  apLomb  and  self- 
possession.  'I  have  been  here  a 
fortnight,  and  have  scarce  seen  a 
doaen  foces  that  I  know.  Wey- 
moutii  is  not  what  it  was  a  flm 
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ywnago.  These nilways fill eroiy 
place  with  the  same  sort  of  com- 
pany.  I  think  I  shall  begin  to 
spend  my  sommeis  in  Bath  for  the 
sake  of  change.  Eyerything  is  bad 
here ;  the  medical  men  worst  of  all/ 

And  then  Mr.  Chichester  had  to 
listen  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  Mrs.  Tador's  statements  of  all 
she  had  gone  through  at  the  sea- 
side; Yaried  only  by  occasional  little 
echoes  and  notes  of  admiiation  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Whitty,  whose 
eyes  and  hands  and  tcmgue  always 
followed  the  sentiments  of  all  wealthy 
persons  witii  the  regulaniy  of  clock- 
work. 

'  Can  he  really  care  for  those  long 
stories?'  thought  Esther  to  herself; 
'  or  is  he  waiting  so  patiently  only 
to  give  me  the  Bashwoods'  mes- 
sages? How  I  wish  Milly  had  never 
written  .jne  such  nonsense!  If  the 
man  were  a  coxcomb  he  might  think 
anything  of  me  £rom  the  absurd  way 
I  coloured  at  meeting  himl'  And 
then  she  gare  another  stealthy  look 
at  Paul's  £aoe— I  suppose  to  see  if 
any  of  a  coxcomb's  attributes  were 
to  be  found  in  its  expression. 

It  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
fiice:  the  forehead  broad,  the  black, 
clear-marked  eyebrows  straight  and 
delicate.  Estiiier  had  sometimes 
laughed  at  hearing  David  descant 
franx  his  old  poets  upon  the  beauly 
of  greenish-grey  eyes,  but  in  Paul's 
£m»  she  was  first  sensible  of  the 
singular  charm  such  ^es  -poBseea 
when  accompanied  by  an  oliye-pale 
oompleziim  and  hair  and  lashes  of 
jet.  There  hung  in  her  own  bed- 
room at  Countisbury  a  little  old 
engraving  from  one  of  Yandyck's 
pictures:  it  boro  no  name:  it  was 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  cavalier  in 
velvet  coat  and  point-laoe  collar  and 
ruffle :  but  firom  the  time  when  she 
was  six  years  old,  and  when  she  had 
to  stand  upon  a  chair'  to  view  her 
idol  closely,  Esther  had  bestowed  a 
whole  leligion  of  secret  veneration 
and  love  upon  this  engraving. 
When  she  first  began  to  like  Oliver 
a  feeling  of  infidelity  used  to  over- 
come hear  as  she  looked  at  her  Yan- 
dyck — Mr.  GareVs  short  British 
features  being,  as  you  may  imagine, 
supremely  unlike  tiiie  pathetic,  noble 
lype  of  that  unknown  &ce;  how* 


ever  pleasant  in  themselyes  when 
lit  'up  with  youth  and  health  and 
the  admiration  that  they  expressed 
for  her.  But,  as  she  looked  at  Paul, 
every  detail  of  the  picturo  rose,  line 
by  Une,  before  her:  the  dark  and 
delicate  sweep  of  brow;  the  steady, 
deep-set  e^'es  of  hazel-grey;  t£e 
clear-cut  bps;  the  resolute  chin — 
all,  even  to  the  jet-black  hair  and 
olive-brown  complexion  with  which 
her  imagination  had  been  wont  to 
|;ive  the  picturo  life,  rose  beforo  her, 
just  as  on  many  a  sooro  of  summer 
evenings  she  had  seen  tiiem,  half  in 
fancy,  half  within  the  little  old  oak 
frame,  upon  the  wall  at  Countis- 
bury. ]now  she  knew  what  had 
made  her  suddenly  stop  short,  had 
made  her  suddenly  feel  that  she  and 
Paul  wero  speaking  together  as  old 
friends,  not  as  strangers  whose  ac- 
quaintance might  be  reckoned  up 
by  minutes.  She  had  met— alas! 
for  the  first  time— her  childish  ideal 
clothed  with  life ;  had  found,  in 
Jane  Bashwood's  lover,  the  type 
with  which  she  had  so  vainly  striven 
to  identify  her  own. 

'  Tou  have  seen  Mrs.  Strangways?* 
broke  in  Mrs.  Tudor^s  voice.  '  She 
is  a  great  deal  aged,  Mr.  Chichester^ 
is  she  not?' 

'  I  don't  see  any  difference  in  her,' 
answered  Paul,  promptly.  '  To  me 
MJrs.  Strangways  is  always  a  very 
pretty  woman  indeed.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  I  You  young  men 
are  all  wild  about  Mrs.  Strangways. 
A  boy  is  riding  with  her  to-day  who 
might  be  her  son?  Who  is  he, 
Whitiy?  They  are  coming  here,  to 
the  right,  on  horseback.  Who  ia 
that  suly  lad  Mrs.  Strangways  has 
got  hold  of  now?' 

'A  son  of  Colonel  Ashton's,  mim,' 
returned  Whitty,  with  her  preter- 
natural, instantaneous  capacity  for 
answering  everything  and  knowing 
everybody's  history.  '  He  left  Eton 
at  Christinas,  and  has  got  a  com- 
mission in  the  Carbineers,  but  won't 
join  the  regiment  till  February.' 

'  And  which  is  Mrs.  Strangways  ?' 
Esther  asked,  with  an  undefined 
sensation  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
woman  Mr.  Chichester  admired. 

'  The  lady  on  horseback  on  our 
left,'  answered  Miss  Whitty.  '  Turn 
your  head  a  little  round  from  the 
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fiea,  Miss  Plemmg ;  she  will  pass  be- 
fore us  in  a  moment.' 

'  Mrs.  Strangways  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  yonrs,  then,  Mr.  Chichester  ?' 
remarked  Mrs.  Tudor,  when  the 
lady  had  gone  past  and  bestowed  a 
ladiantly-sweet  smile  on  Paul.  '  An 
old  acquaintance,  probably  ?* 

'  Oh,  yes !  a  very  old  acquaint- 
ance/ Paul  answered,  carelessly. 
'  Every  one  who  knows  London 
well  must  know  Mrs.  Strangways.* 

'  She's  a  very  nice-looking  person, 
sir,  isn't  she  ?'  cried  poor  Miss 
Whitty,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
Paul's  last  somewhat  equivocal  com- 

gliment,  thought  she  might  as  well 
azard  something  generally  pleasing. 
'  I  believe  she  and  Miss  Bashwood 
were  considered  quite  the  two  first 
beauties  in  Bath  last  winter.' 

'  Indeed!'  responded  Paul,  coolly: 
much  too  coolly  to  meet  Esther^s 
ideas  respecting  what  was  required 
of  him  as  Jane's  lover.  '  I  should 
not,  myself,  place  Miss  Dashwood 
and  Mrs.  Strangways  in  the  same 
rank  as  regards  beauty.' 

'  I  should  think  not !'  replied 
Esther.  '  Jane  Dashwood  is  fair  and 
j&esh  and  young;  and  that— that 
person  who  has  ridden  past  us  is 
older  by  years,  and  looks  quite  bold 
and  worn  and  faded.  Yes,  Aunt 
Thalia,  she  does;  and  I  don't  like 
to  hear  Jane  Dashwood  named  with 
her.' 

'  Appearances  are  so  very  mis- 


leading. Miss  Fleming,'  snggested 
"Whitty,  apologetically.  '  I  have 
heard  many  people  say  how  much 
they  like  Mrs.  Strangways  when 
they  get  to  know  her  well.* 

'  And  it  is  never  suitable  for 
young  persons,  who  know  nothing 
on  such  matters,  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  their  elders,'  said  Mrs.  Tn- 
dor,  rising  from  her  seat  with  diffi- 
culty. '  Mr.  Chichester,  my  lodging 
is  at  the  red-brick  house  exactly 
opposite.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  at  any  time  if  yon  are  going  to 
stay  in  Weymouth.' 

Mr.  Chichester  answered  that  he 
was  going  back  to  London  next 
morning  early ;  but — and  he  looked 
at  Esther  —  he  had  not  yet  de- 
livered any  of  his  messages  to  Miss 
Fleming. 

'  Then  come  and  do  so  this  even- 
ing,' said  Mrs.  Tudor.  '  We  old 
ladies,'  with  a  glance  at  Whitty, 
'  shall  begin  our  game  of  cards  at 
eight,  and  if  you  choose  to  encounter 
the  stupidity  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Esther,  my  love,  you  are  anxious  to 
receive  the  Miss  Dashwoods'  mes- 
sages?' 

'  I — I— shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
Mr.  Chichester  if  he  will  come.  Aunt 
ThaUa.' 

And  then  she  looked  statught  in 
his  face,  with  her  honest  smile:  and 
Paul,  for  the  first  time,  thought  her 
handsome. 
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FOB  the  groedy  print-gatherer — 
onmiyorous,  rapacious,  and  pro- 
foae — there  is  now,  happily,  but 
little  toleocation.  This  artistic  craze 
is  bat  a  species  of  the  other  esta- 
blished insanitifiB.  The  spectacle  of 
the  frantic  yirtaoso,  hungering  after 
pzoo&  before  lettos,  first,  second, 
and  third  stages,  plates  that  have 
been  xetouohed,  India  proofs,  and 
other  developments  of  this  &tal 
frenzy,  exGites  only  pity  and  con- 
tempt, and  suggests  serious  thoughts 
as  to  the  gracdoas  interference  of  the 
CShanoellor,  and  the  wholesome  re- 
stiaint  of  a  Commission. 

Still,  there  is  one  agreeable  shape 
of  this  mania,  for  which  there  may 
be  indulgence.  And  when  the 
prini-deyourinff  Yitellius  is  content 
to  gorge  himseu  on  such  ddicadea 
as  the  public  delighted  in  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 

gurchased  and  appreciated — ^when 
e  becomes  deranged  in  reference 
to  POBTBAira,  and  amasses  such  trea- 
sures as  all  the  noble  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  that  day,  turning  his 
portfolio  into  a  huge  Waihalla — it 
is  hard  to  be  wroth  with  this  agree- 
able lunatic,  who  fiimishes  so  de- 
lightful an  entertainment — ^not  for 
himself  merely,  but  for  his  heirs 
and  asfidgns,  and  but  too  often,  un- 
happily, for  the  ch«M)  loungers  of 
the  auction-room.  These  were  the 
'heads'  that  'were  stuck  in  the 
print-shops,'  like  that  admirable 
ixMster's,  .Mr.  Lof^;  such  a  print 
also,  'in  all  the  print^ope,^  did 
amiable  Goldsmith  send  home  to  his 
Irish  relations,  to  show  them  how 
much  oonsideied  he  was;  such  a 
print  was  issued  of  the  iieishionable 
Mr.  Sterne— afterwards  reduced  in 
size  and  placed  as  a  frontispiece  for 
his  sennons.  It  was  Sir  Joshua, 
with  the  dainty  brush  and  honied 
colouring,  that  first  spiritualized  the 
femous  lord  or  lady  upon  canyas. 
Then  feUowed  the  mezzotinto  plate 
— ^tibe  most  perfect  translation  that 
could  be  conceiyed  outside  the  world 
of  colour — of  the  master's  exquisite 
and  most  tender  manner.    Th^  are 
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to  be  seen  now  with  the  bloom  still 
on,  so  clear,  and  cold,  and  delicate, 
brilliant,  rich,  full,  deep,  and  full  of 
manrellous  effect  Modem  work 
halts  after  these  examples  lamely; 
Smith,  MacArdle,  and  othens  were 
the  [masters  of  this  school.  They 
haye  long  since  laid  by  their  addB 
and  burins,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  their  cunning  was  lost 

The  London  crowds  drifting 
through  the  Strand  often  stopped  to 
stare  at  a  new  print—one  of  this 
matchless  series — which  was  then 
'stuck  in  the  print-shops.'  The 
beautiful  Lady  Coyent]7,  perhaps 
the  most  notorious  on  the  crowded 
roll  of  English  beauties,  was  painted 
by  a  feshionable  artist,  and  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  portfolios,  some- 
times in  'good  condition/  clean, 
fresh,  bright,  and,  aboye  all,  not '  cut 
down.*  Looking  on  that  attractiye 
face  and  graceful  figure,  which 
turned  half  the  fiishionable  heads  in 
London,  her  strange  and  romantio 
story,  as. yet  neyer  told  consecu- 
tiyely,  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  past, 
more  entertaining  than  a  romance, 
and  quite  as  profitable  as  a  sermon. 

There  was  a  certain  Irish  country 
gentleman  Hying  down  in  the  West, 
who  is  set  down  in  the  books  of 
heraldry  as '  John  Gunning,  Esquire, 
of  00.  Koscommon.'  That  is  a  no- 
toriously boggy  district ;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  'John  Gunning,  Es- 
quire,' fulfilled  the  customary  fcrno- 
tion  of  many  Irish  gentlemen  of 
that  day,  shooting  snipe,  and  other 
Irish  ^entiemen,and  certainly  neyer 
dreaming  of  the  prodigious  destiny 
that  was  in  store  for  his  two  .littie 
daughters.  He  had  made  [a  good 
connection,  marrying  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Mayo ;  so  that  the  obscurity 
of  the  little  girls  is  not  quite  so 
great  as  has  been  represented.  Thcjy 
were  bom  at  Castiecoote — their 
other's  place— still  in  the  yast  bog 
country ;  Maria,  the  eldest,  coming 
into  the  world  in  the  year  seyenteen 
hundred  and  thiriy-thiee,  the  other, 
Elizabeth,  the  year  after.  Bridget 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  tiie 
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Mayo  fEunilj,  and  the  lesnlt  of  fbo 
aUiance  'waa  one  son  foid  five 
daughters,  namely,  John,  JdEary, 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  Liz^y,  and 
Sophia.  That  John  grew  up  from 
bemg  'a  sweet  little  boy,'  as  one 
who  knew  him  called  him,  entered 
the  army,  fought  with  distinction  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  became  a  major-gene- 
ral in  the  anny  and  Sir  Jolm  Gun* 
ning.  The  first  was  to  be  her^kfter 
CSoimtees  of  Goventry  and  titular 
belle  of  the  English  court;  the 
other  was  to  wed  sticcessiyely  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton —  elevations  which,  however 
striking,  have  been  paralleled ;  not 
so,  however,  that  union  of  beauiy, 
fortune,  and  romance. 

What  became  of  '  John  Gunning, 
Esquire,  oo.  Roscommon,'  has  never 
distinctly  appeared,  nor  would 
public  cnriosi^  be  likely  to  be 
much  excited  in  his  behalf.  One 
glimpse  that  we  have  of  John  Gun- 
ning, Esquire,  is  ohiuracteristic,  and 
shows  that  the  world  had  gone 
a  littie  hard  with  Mm.  He  had 
oome  up  to  Dublin,  and  had  lived 
in  that  gay  capital  during  one  of  its 
gayest  epochs,  until  he  could  reside 
tiiere  no  longer;  and,  as  we  are 
naively  told,  had  been  'obliged  to 
retire  into  the  country,  to  avoid  the 
diaagreeahle  eoruequenceM  thai  mtut 
enmte,' 

A  strange,  irregular  actress,  who 
about  this  time  had  an  engagement 
at  Mr.  Sheridan's  theato,  happened 
to  be  one  day  returning  from  re- 
hearsal. When  at  the  oottom  of 
Great  Britain  Street  she  heard  what 
she  called  'the  vdoe  of  distress.' 
These  were  the  times  when  senti- 
ment was  fisst  coming  into  ftyshion 
both  before  and  behmd  the  curtain, 
and  all  ranks  were  diligentiy  petting 
and  cultivating  their  tender  emo- 
tions to  the  very  highest  point  of 
delicacy.  On  hearing,  then,  the 
Toice  of  distress  in  Britahi  Street, 
the  actress  at  once  turned  in  the 
direction  it  seemed  to  proceed  from, 
entered  a  house,  and  without  cere- 
mony proceeded  upstairs.  Strange 
men,  however,  stood  at  the  door, 
about  whose  garments  hung  the 
true  ca  aa  flavour ;  and  in  the  par- 
lour she  found  a  diBtrefi»ed  family, 
consisting  of  '  a  woman  of  a  most 


elegant  figore,'  and  who  was  the 
centra  of  ^a  gionp  of  '  four  beauizftd 
girls'  and  'a  sweet  boy  of  about 
thvee  years.'  The  united  voices  of 
this  young  &mily  had  joined  in  that 
mournful  chorus  which  bad  so  irre- 
sistibly attracted  the  aetress  iA 
Britiun  Street 

The  'woman  of  a  most  elegant 
figure'  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Gunning, 
the  wife  of  'John  Gunning,  m- 
quire,  eo.  Boaoommon;'  ahe  le- 
oeived  her  guest  very  politely,  and 
complimented  her '  upon  posseiBsing 
such  humane  sensations,'  She  tiifio 
entered  upon  an  explanation  of  her 
poeition-4iow  thev  had  lived  beyond 
their  income,  and  how  John  Gun- 
ning, Esquire,  had  been  obliged,  as 
before  mentioned, '  to  retire  into  the 
country,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
consequences  that  must  ensue.' 
Some  hopes  had  been  entertained 
that  Lord  Mayo,  her  brother, 
would  have  come  forward,  'listen- 
ing to  (lie  dictates  of  fratenial  aflGdo* 
tion/  and  have  done  something  for 
John  Gunning,  Esquire,  and  his 
fiunily;  but  this  reascmable  hope 
had  turned  out  quite  unprofitable; 
and  the  ill-looking  officials  at  tiie 
door  were  actually  preparing  to 
carry  out  their  stem  dul^,  in  virtue 
of  the  powers  confided  to  them  by 
the  high  sheriff.  The  ftiture  countess 
and  double  duchess  were  awaiting 
with  tears  this  indignity  in  what  is 
now  one  of  the  obscurest  streets  in 
the  City.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
John  Gunning,  Esquire,  who  had 
'withdrawn  into  the  country'  to 
avoid  the  inconveniendes  of  this 
proceeding,  and  left  his  fomily  to 
mce  bailifib  and  executions? 

The  actress  and  the  lady,  how- 
ever, soon  arranged  a  practical  plan 
— a  shape  that  pure  sentiment  rarely 
takes.  It  was  .resolved  that  when 
darkness  set  in,  the  actress's  man- 
servant should  be  despatohed  to 
Britam  Street,  should  stand  under 
the  drawing-room,  and  catch  any 
light  articles  that  should  be  thrown 
down  to  him. 

Further,  the  good-natured  aotrsas 
actually  agreed  to  take  in  the  whole 
of  the  young  &mily  and  their  ser- 
vant until  some  arrangement  could 
be  made.  Not  long  after,  'Miss 
Burke,  Mrs.  Gunning^s  sister,  a  lady 
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of  enempUoy  fdety  who  had  pMsed 

her  probation  in  the  oommnnily  of 
Ghannol  Bow/  sent  for  the  younger 
childrsn;  bat  the  two  fiBunoas  girls 
reouuned  with  the  actress.  A^ria, 
the  elder,  seems  to  have  been  'all 
life  and  spirits/ a  sort  of  boisterous 
hoyden;  the  other  was  'more  xe« 
serred  and  solid/ 

This  charitable  actress  was  the 
well-known  Geoige  Anne  Bellamy, 
who  has  left  behind  her  some  firee, 
outspoken,  vulgar  memoirs;  but 
whimi  are  yet  so  natural  and  cha- 
ncteristio,  tinged  also  with  that 
abundant  Boswellian  garrulity,  as  to 
become  yeiy  entertaming.  These 
were  yaluable  services,  w£dh  should 
have  left  a  lasting  sense  of  obliga- 
tion ;  though,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
"who  always  looked  Tery  high,  might 
haye  hoped  to  have  found  her  profit 
in  a  conneotion  with  the  Mayo  fiunily  • 

After  this  odd  incident  the  actress 
was  drifted  away  to  London,  and 
became  lost  in  the  whirl  of  theatri- 
cal intrigue.  How  the  Gunning 
fiouily  were  finally  extricated  does 
not  appear;  but  Maria,  our  heroine^ 
wrote  her  benefactress  a  letter — 
strange  both  in  orthography  and 
composition;  but  which  seems  so 
OTexdcne  in  its  mistakes  as  to  excite 
reasonable  suspicion.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  these  beauties  were 
sadly  illiterate,  and  so  the  letter  is 
to  a  certain  degree  in  keeping.  It 
was  addressed  to 

'MiBB  Bellaht  IK  Enolakd.' 

* 

The  following  are  some  charao* 
ieristic  extracts : — 

'  I  rece<>  my  dearest  Miss  Bellamy 
letter  at  last;  after  her  long  silence, 
mdeed  I  was  very  jealous  with  you, 
bat  you  make  me  amen'$  in  Letting 
me  hear  ftom  you  now.  it  gives  me 
great  joy  and  all  our  fainUey  to  hear 
that  yr  Dear  mama  and  your  Dearest 
self  are  in  perfict  health  to  be  sure 
all  yr  Belations  where  fighting  to 
see  which  of  them  shod  have  you 
first  and  Longest  with  y**.  ....  I 
was  very  unfortunate  to  be  in  the 
countiy  when  our  Vaux  Hall  was. 
if  I  was  in  Tovm  I  shod  be  thear 
and  I  beliere  I  should  be  much 
more  delighted  than  at  a  publicker 
deversion I  don't  believe  it 


was  Mr.  Khooc  yon  read  of  st  Bath 

fiurheisbear.  i)ublin  is  ye  stupites. 
placa  •  ,  .  •  I  believe  Sheredian  can 
get  no  one  to  play  with  hhn  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  get  firinds  for  him  sef 
to  be  sure  you  have  bread  he  is 
marrd  for  sirtain  to  Miss  Chamber- 
Ian.   a  sweet  pare. 

'I  must  hid  a  due  and  ahallonly 
say  I  am  my  D'  your  ever  affe"^ 

'  M.  Guhhingl' 

After  all,  this  spelling  was  not 
exceptional.  Mr.  Sterne^  MSS.  are 
full  of  iaults  almost  as  gross;  and 
he  talks  of '  opening  a  dore.' 

What  became  of  the  'sweet  little 
boy'  has  been  mentioned.  Of  the 
three  younger  siBters  who  are  un- 
known to  fEune,  one,  Catherine,  mar- 
ried an  undistinguished  gentleman 
who  is  only  known  to  posterily  as 
one  '  Bobert  Travis.  Esquire/  The 
destiny  of  Ihe  undistinguished  por- 
tion of  the  fiimily  was  written  by  an 
ancient  parish  clerk,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Mr.  Madder,  of  Fulham,  and,  appro- 
priately enough,  was  adorned  with 
spelling  quite  as  xmorthodox.  'I 
take  the  fiieedom,'  says  this  odd 
document,  which  is  dated  from 
Huntingdonshire,  'in  wrighting  to 
you  from  an  information  of  ADr. 
Warrington,   that   you   would   be 

flad  to  have  the  account  of  my 
'ownswoman,  the  Notefied,  the 
Famis,  Beautiftill  Miss  Gunniog^ 
Bom  at  Hemmingfordgrqy,  tho  they 
left  the  Parish  before  I  had  kno- 
ledge  enough  to  remember  them, 
and  I  was  bom  in  33.  But  I  will 
give  you  the  best  account  I  can, 
which  I  believe  is  better  than  auy 
man  in  the  country  besides  myself, 
though  I  have  not  the  Birth  Be^ 
ter  for  so  long  a  Date,  and  since.Dr. 
Dickens  is  d^,  I  dont  know  where 
it  is.'  He  then  tells  of  the  two 
elder  sisters;  and  recollects  dis- 
tinctly seeing  the  Portrait  of  the 
wife  of  Bobert  Travis^  Eb(L.  in  a 
print-shopT^Ibeleeve  m  St.  Poul's 
Churchyud ;'  and  who  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  reflected  reputation  from 
her  sister's  fune.  This  was  an  oval 
after  Cotes,  with  a  scrap  of  doggrel 
underneath* 

*  Tbia  Toooffett  gnee.  lo  Iflc*  btr  ilttar'B  ftimt* 
Her  kindred  CMturet  tell  from  whence  ihe 

came, 
TUneedleHODcetoikientlonGaDnlng^iitixM  . 
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But  which  the  memory  of  the  an- 
cient parish  fashioned  into  some- 
thing more  elaborate — 

•The  youngest  of  these  Beauties  here  we  have  In 

view 
So  like  In  person  to  the  other  tvro 
Who  ever  views  htr  person  and  her  fame 
Will  8ee  at  once  tbat  Gunning  is  her  name.' 

'Which/  he  adds,  'is  the  best  ac- 
count I  can  give  of  them  three ;  but 
then  there  was  two  more,  which 
perhaps  you  don't  know  anything 
about;  which  I  will  give  you  the 
true  Mortalich  Begester  off,  from  a 
Black  mavel  which  lies  in  our 
chancel,  as  follows.' 

The  '  black  mavel '  tells  the  story 
of  the  liyes  of  Httle  Sophia  and 
lizzy,  in  a  pretty  inscription. 

By-and-by  the  two  belles,  now 
grown  up,  were  taken  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  almost  instantly  caused  a 
success  and  sensation,  for  which  a 
{Mixallel,  in   that  department,  can 
scarcely  be  found.    They  had  no 
fortune,  they  had  slender  connec- 
tions;  but  fashion  in  these   days 
was  more  or  less  repubUcan.    In  a 
society  a  httle  wild  and  frank  in 
tone,  and  where  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Lord  March,  Selwyn,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  Sir   Francis   Dashwood   were 
leaders,  the  claims  of  dazzhng  beauty 
were  not  to  be  resisted.    They  took 
the  town   by  storm.    They  burst 
upon  the  metropolis  in  the  early 
months  of  Ithe  year  1 7  5 1 .    Walpole, 
that  mostftdl  and  delightful  chroni- 
cler, made  this  appearance  a  leading 
item  in  his  next  budget  for  Florence. 
The   wranglings   of  ministers,   he 
wrote  to  lus  Mend,  were  regsurded 
witii  utter  indifference.    The  Miss 
Gunnings  werein  eyerybody'smonth, 
'  being  twenty  times '  more  talked  of 
than  the  Newcastle  femily  and  Lord 
Granyille.    These,  he  says,  are '  two 
Lrish  girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are 
declared   the    handsomest  women 
ahve.    I  think,'  says   the   critical 
Horace,  'their  being  trvo  so  hand- 
some and  such  perfect  figures  is 
their  chief  excellence,  for  singly  I 
have  seen  much  handsomer  women 
than  either.' 

Many  storieB  flutter  about  as  to 
fheir  first  entry  on  the  gay  London 
social  boards.  Mn.  Gunning  was 
not  likely  to  step  from  Great  Bri- 


tain Street  into  the  May£Bur  of  these 
days, without  some  miracle  of  ffishioii- 
able  society  being  specially  worked 
for  her.  One  legend  was,  that  some 
cruel  wag  sent  them  sham  cards  for 
a  great  lady's  masquerade,  but 
which  the  Irish  mother  was  skilful 
enough  to  detect,  and  which  she 
'  improved '  with  the  wit  and  daring 
of  her  country.  She  waited  on  the 
noble  lady  in  person,  taking  care  to 
bring  with  her  one  of  her  matchless 
daughters.  She  told  of  her  ialse 
card.  The  eyes  of  the  noble  lady 
were  upon  the  daughter.  She 
thought  of  her  masquerade,  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  substituted  a 
genuine  for  the  forged  invitation. 

The  new  belles  received  a  shape 
of  homage  that  was  almost  incon- 
venient, for  when  they  went  forth 
upon  the  public  prado,  and  took  the 
air  in  the  parks  at  fashionable  hours, 
they  were  attended  by  such  admiring 
crowds  that  it  soon  became  impos- 
sible to  enjoy  that  pastime.  The 
public  admiration  was  not  restrained 
by  any  feeling  of  delicacy,  and  was 
perhaps  the  more  acceptable  as  an 
honest  testimonial.  That  was  in 
June.  In  August  they  were  stiU 
cynosures,  and  'make  more  noiBe 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  since 
the  days  of  Helen.'  No  wonder 
Mrs.  Montagu  spoke  of  them  as 
'  those  goddesses  the  Gunnings.' 

But  tiieir  fresh  Irish  naweUf  and, 
it  must  be  said,  rough  hruaquerie, 
laid  them  open  to  all  manner  of 
strange  stories  and  ill-natured  re- 
marks. An  odd  legend  went  round 
the  ;clubs.  They  went  down  to  see 
the  paintings  at  Hampton  Court; 
and  having  passed  into  what  is 
called  the  Beauty  Room,  where  aie 
the  questionable  shepherdesses  of 
King  Charles,  they  heard  thehouae- 
keeper  show  another  com^y  in 
with  this  introduction, '  Ladies,  heie 
are  the  Beauties.'  The  wild  pair, 
assuming  this  to  be  directed  to 
themselves,  flew  into  a  violent  rage, 
asked  her  what  she  meant— that 
they  came  to  see  the  palace  and 
paintings,  not  to  be  shown  them- 
selves. 

They  were  in  the  best  society. 
About  Christmas  in  the  same  year, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  each 
shoold   have  a  distinguished  ad- 
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mnor.  James,  Diik6  of  Hmnilton,  ft 
wild  nm6  Scotch  nobleman, '  eqnaUy 
damaced  in  his  fortone  and  person/ 
says  the  bitter  Hozaoe«  met  her  at  a 
masqnerode,  and  fell  desperately  in 
loTe  with  Elizabeth,  the  younger. 
Lord  Ck>Tentry,  'a  giaTe  young  lord 
of  the  patriot  breed/  was  the  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  the  other.  Eyery- 
one  watched  the  progress  of  the 
bosmess  eagerly.  The  malign  Lord 
Chesterfidd  was  inclined  to  think 
it  would  end  doubtfully  for  the 
honour  of  the  lady.  She  and  her 
mother  pfsyed  a  bold  but  skilful 
game.  They  appeared  eyerywhere 
with  the  noble  suitor.  When  he 
liad  to  moye  the  address  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  brilliant  Lish 
girl  sat  beside  hun,  and  thus  caused 
hhn  to  be  agitated  by  the  two 
passions  of  fear  and  loya  Her 
mother  told  Lord  Granyille  after- 
-mids*  that  'the  poor  girl'  was 
near  fainting  with  agitation.  The 
duke  yagumy  proposed  marriage 
some  time  in  the  spring.  Lord 
Chesterfield  presently  gaye  a  mag- 
nificent assembly,  at  which  every 
perscni  of  quality  was  present,  who 
wexe  to  be  amused  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  duke's  ficantio  courtship.  He 
sat  at  one  end  ai  the  room,  and 
played  &ro  and  carried  on  a  dis- 
orderly fiirtation  with  the  young 
l)eauty  who  was.  at  the  other  end. 
Three  hundred  pounds  was  on  each 
card;  so  in  a  yery  short  time  by 
these  tactics  he  was  a  loser  of  nearly 
a  thousand  i)ounds.  The  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole  was  among  the 
company,  talong  sarcastic  notes.  '  I 
own/  he  said, '  I  was  so  little  a  pro- 
fessor in  loye  that  I  thought  aU 
this  parade  looked  ill  for  the  poor 
girl,  and  could  not  oonoeiye,  if  he 
was  so  much  engaged  wi^  his 
mistress  as  to  disr^ard  such  sums, 
why  he  played  dt  aD.' 

Two  nights  afterwards,  the  strange 
denouement  came  about.  Her  mo- 
ther and  sister  were  away  at  Bedford 
House,  and  the  duke  found  himself 
alone  with  the  &mous  belle.  A 
sudden  ardour — whether  of  wine  or 
affection — seized  on  him,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  haying  tho  ceremony  per- 
formed at  once,  and  on  the  spot  A 
parson  was  prcHnptly  sent  for,  but, 
on  aiiiying,    refdsed    to    officiate 


withoat  the  important  essentials  of 
a  license  or  a  ring,  neither  of  whicdi 
had  been  thought  o£  The  duka 
swore,  and  talked  of  calling  in  the 
archbishop.  Finally,  the  parson's 
scruples  gaye  way  before  his  impa- 
tience; the  license  was  oyerlooked, 
and  the  lack  of  the  traditional  gold 
ring  was  happily  supplied  k^  the 
ring  <f  a  hetl^urtain  I  The  itfdent 
duke  was  at  last  lawfully  married, 
at  midnight,  in  Mayfiur  Chapel. 
This  adyentuie  threw  all  London 
into  an  uproar.  The  Scotch  were 
furious;  'the  women  mad  that  so 
much  beauty  has  had  its  effect' 
(thus  the  bitter  Horace) ;  and,  better 
than  all,  it  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  the  admirers  of  hor  sister,  for 
Lord  Coyentry  at  once  gaye  out 
that  he  intended  marrying  the  sister ; 
and  within  three  weeks,  on  the  sth 
of  March,  175a,  she  was,  according 
to  the  suitable  phrase,  'led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar.'  This  rise  in  their 
fortunes  brought  about  a  perfect 
furore,  both  of  curiosity  and  en- 
thusiasuL  The  public,  who  had 
crowded  before  to  see  them  as  '  the 
Gunnings/  with  the  true  instinct  of 
a  mob,  became  frantic  to  see  them 
again  in  their  new  and  higher  sta- 
tion. We  see  in  the  old  music- 
books  a  Lady  Coyentry's  minuet. 
When  the  duchess  was  presented 
at  court,  the  noble  persons  at  St. 
James's  actually  cbmbed  up  on 
tables  and  chairs  to  haye  a  good 
stare,  like  a  mere  yulgar  crowd. 
When  th^  came  out  to  their  chairs 
to  go  to  parties,  th^y  found  immense 
mobs  gathered.  There  was  a  rush 
to  take  places  at  the  theatres  if  it 
became  known  they  were  going. 
The  critics,  howeyer,  were  not  una- 
nimous. The  Duchess  of  Somerset 
thought  her  'too  taU  to  be  genteel, 
and  her  face  out  of  proportion  to 
her  height.'  Her  dress,  too,  was 
thought  rather  to  sayour  of  the 
ballet  than  of  an  English  lady  of 
quality.  To  the  Duchess,  Lady  Di 
Egerton  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  appeared 
quite  as  pretty  and  a  good  deal  more 
modest 

Li  a  few  weeks  their  lords  took 
them  down  to  their  respectiye  cas- 
tles, and  'one  hears  no  more  about 
them/  saye  this  simple  fiict,  which 
amounted  to  a  good  deal,  that  when 
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the  dnohen  pot  up  one  nigbt  at  a 
YorkshiiQ  ixm,  no  less  than  seren 
hundred  people  sat  np  all  night 
ronnd  it  to  see  her  get  into  her  poist- 
ohaiae  in  the  morning!  She  wad 
always  good*natared,  and  gave  Tate 
Wilkinson  benefits  at  his  uieatre. 

When  the  season  came  round 
again,  there  were  no  signs  of  a  re- 
action. But  a  new  beauty  had  ap^ 
peared  in  the  horizon,  and  compari- 
sons began  to  be  mada  The  world 
was  talking  of  Lady  Caroline  Peter- 
sham. Mrs.  QrenTille, ,  writmg  to 
her  husband,  tells  him,  as  a  Bttle 
bit  of  gossip,  that  the  'Morocco 
ambassador'  —  whose  standard  of 
beauty,  howerer,  would  have  been 
directed  by  barbaric  canons— actually 

S referred  Lady  Caroline  to  Lady 
k>yentry.  Both  were  now  being 
taken  over  to  another  metroxx)lis,  to 
confound  our  herediteffy  enemies — 
or  allies? — in  their  own  capital. 
The  Gunning  went  with  a  vast 
prestige.  A  lucky  shoemaker  of 
Worcester  was  making  her  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  actually '  turned'  two 
guineas  and  a  half,  in  pennies,  for 
showing  them!  StQl  the  old  gau^ 
eherie  was  not  softened  down ;  rather 
it  became  more  conspicuous  by  their 
high  position;  and  the  ill-natured 
public  indemnified  itself  for  its  in- 
sane freaks  of  admiration  by  circu- 
lating all  manner  of  what  are  (^ed 
*  spropoBitoB,'  •!  can't  say,*  even 
'Nb.  Walpole  must  admit,  'her 
genius  is  equal  to  her  beauty.'  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
such  a  combination. 

"Looking  at  the  brilliant  mezzo- 
tint which  once  hung  in  ^e  print- 
shops,  we  can  gather  a  faint  notion 
of  those  wonderful  charms  which 
once  so  dazzled  the  London  lieges. 
Something  Tery  bright,  very  spi- 
ritual, very  dazzling ;  but  what  all 
agree  was  the  greater  charm,  is,  of 
course,  lost  Teds  was  the  extraor- 
dinary play  of  expression,  which 
comes  m>m  wild  spirits,  and  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  many  limh 
girls.  Mrs.  Delany  saw  her  often, 
and  noted  this  spedal  attraction. 
'She  has  a  thousand  dimples  and 
piettinesses  in  her  cheeks,  ner  eyes 
a  little  drooping  at  the  comers,  but 
fine  for  all  that ;  she  has  a  thousand 
airs,  but  with  a  sort  of  htunour  that 


dirertsme.'  There  was  a  good  dash 
of  the  hoyden  about  her,  with  some 
of  that  polite  saudness  which  is 
more  or  less  the  titular  belle's  pre- 
rogative. The  pretty  elegy,  in 
which  the  Beverend  Mr.  Mason  be- 
wailed her  loss,  touches  very  hap- 
pily on  these  charms,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  her  picture^  sets  her  before 
us — 

*  Wbeoe'er  with  Mil  lerenity  she  amiled, 

Or  caught  the  orient  bluab  of  quick  snipriie. 

How  sweetly  matable,  how  brightly  wild. 
The  liquid  loBtre  darted  from  her  eyes ! 

Each  look,  each  moUon,  waked  a  Dew-bom 


That  o'er  her  fonn  a  tia&ileirt  gloty  caelb 
Some  lovelier  wonder  aoou  niorp'd  the  places 
Chaaed  by  a  chaim  still  lovelier  than  the  laaU' 

Mr.  Mason's  lines  were  greatly 
relished  at  Cambridge.  They  were 
got  by  heart  and  adapted  to  the 
charms  of  university  sempstresses 
and  bed-makers. 

This  was  the  figure  that  the 
Parisians  now  saw  at  all  tiieir  leod- 
ing/etes ;  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  French  refused  to  confess  their 
admiration,  or,  at  least,  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled.  It 
is  natural,  indeed,  that  when  a 
beauty  or  dnger  comes,  with  herald- 
ings  and  flourishes,  ^eir  patents 
should  be  looked  into  jealously. 
Lady  Caroline  Petersham  they  dis- 
missed contemptuously,  not  credit- 
ing that  she  had  ever  been  hand- 
some. Lady  Coventry  was  admitted 
to  be  passable.  But  there  was  a 
native  belle  in  the  field,  one  Madame 
Brionne,  to  whose  charms  even  the 
English  abroad  testified :  and  French 
beauty,  fortified  with  tne  graces  of 
French  wit  and  training,  and  refined 
by  the  associations  of  the  most  de- 
^t  court,  was  scarcely  fsdi  compe- 
tition. The  Boscommon  girl,  aa  her 
friend  Walpole  remarked,  '  was 
under  piteous  disadvantages.'  For 
she  was  'very  silly,  ignorant  of  the 
world,'  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  French;  and  was  not  to  be  ii^ 
deemed  as  to  any  of  these  Mings 
by  her  husband,  who  was  the  best 
illustration  in  the  world  of  what  Ihe 
French  call '  h^.*  He  Is  described 
as  being  'sillied  in  a  wise  way,  igno- 
rant, ifi-bred,  and  speaking  verjr 
little  French  himself— just  enough 
to  show  how  ill-brsd  he  is.'    He 
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trtfy  in  fiust,  a  sort  of  lifled  fox* 
hunting  squire.  He  was,  besides, 
menly  jealons— a  &tal  and  impart 
donable  mttise  "with  the  iVendi-^ 
and  almost  childish  in  his  treatment 
of  her.  He  wonld  not  toleiate  any 
ronge  or  powder  upon  her  cheeks, 
adornments  then  so  feushionable, 
and  which  was  indeed  an  ezcosable 
stretch  of  coi^gal  lyrann  j.  At  a 
large  dinner -^arty  at  Sir  John 
Blfuid's,  he  fancied  ne  percdyed  the 
presence  of  this  forbidden  cosmetic 
on  her  cheek,  and  instantly  zose, 
chased  her  ronnd  the  'table,  canght 
her,  and  with  a  napkin  actoally 
'  scrubbed  it  off  by  force  '—it  may 
be  imagined  to  the  intense  amnse* 
ment  and  soiprise  of  the  persons  of 
quality  then  assembled.  He  then 
sat  down  in  a  pet,  and  told  her 
tmblicly  that  since  she  hachdeodyed 
iiim  and  broken  her  promise  he 
wonld  take  her  back  to  England. 

It  does  not  appear  that  she  was 
presented  at  the  court  of  the  gallant 
monarch  who  then  roled  France ;  at 
least,  that  scmpnlous  courtier,  Dan- 
geau,  who  registered  eyery  presen- 
tetion,  makes  no  mention  of  her. 
The  French,  howeyer,  were  yery 
anxious  th^y  should  stay  for  the 
grand  fekn  at  Si  Cloud  thateyening, 
but  her  lord  said  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  as  he  said  he  would  not  like 
to  miss  a  musical  meeting  at  Wor- 
cester! There  were  some  fireworks 
at  Madame  Pompadour's,  to  which 
she  was  inyited,  but  she  excused 
herself  on  the  ground  of  her  music 
master  coming  at  that  hour.  The 
Due  de  Luxemburg,  the  pink  of 
French  quality,  when  they  were 
leaying  some  party,  came  to  toll  him 
that  he  had  c^ed  up  Milady  Coyen- 
try*s  coach,  upon  which  my  lord 
'Yous  ayez  fort  bien  MV  The 
comtie  to  these  joint  ft^iaef  was  when 
the  Mar^chal  de  Lowendahl  ad- 
nmed  an  English  &n  of  Lady 
Goyentiy's,  who,  won  that,  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  But  next  morn- 
ing came  a  letter,  asking  it  back,  and 
saying  that  it  had  been  presented  by 
her  lord  before  marriage,  and  that 
parting  with  it  would  cause  an  'ir- 
xeparaJble  breach.'  An*  old  one  was 
sent  instead.  On  this,  the  beautiful 
stranger  went  round  telling  her 
wrongs  to  eyerybody,  saying,  it  is 


'80  odd  my  lord  should  treat  her  in 
this  way,  when  she  knew  he  would 
die  for  her,  and  he  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  marry  her  without  a  shilling.' 
It  may  be  imagined  what  the  polito 
but  amazed  lYenchmen  thought  of 
these  confidences.  It  must  be  re- 
collected she  was  eighteen. 

They  returned  to  London.  The 
year  after  Mrs.  Delany  saw  her  at  a 
party— a  pariy  where  the  Duke  of 
Portland  wore '  a  coat  of  dark  mouse- 
coloured  yelyet,'  and  a  yest  of  '  Ijsa- 
bellayelyet'— and  described  her  as 
'looking  in  high  beauty.'  In  the 
Noyember  of  the  following  year,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  ducal  firlend 
brought  the  fJEunous  countess  from 
church  to  yisit  Mrs.  Delany:  'To 
feast  me.'  And  a  feast  indeed  she 
was.  Her  dress  was  'a  black  silk 
sack,  made  for  a  large  hoop,  which 
she  wore  without  any,  and  it  trailed 
a  yard  on  the  ground.'  She  also 
wore  '  a  cobwebbed  lace  handker- 
chief, a  pink  satin  long  doke,  lined 
with  ermine  mixed  with  squirrel 
skins.'  That  wonderful  face  was 
adorned  with '  a  French  cap  that  just 
coyered  the  top  of  her  head— of 
blonde — and  stood  in  the  form  of  a 
hutterfly  with  wings  not  quite  ex- 
tended.' The  whole  was  completed 
by  lappete  tied  under  the  chin  with 

Sink  and'  green  ribbons;  a  head- 
ress,  in  short,  which  charmed  the 
Dean  of  Down's  lady.  Still  she 
was  struck  by  'a  sort  of  silly  look 
at  times  about  her  mouth ;'  and  in 
tiie  portraits  there  are  traces  about 
that  feature  of  a  little  weakness. 

After  all,  she  seems  to  haye  had  a 
sort  of  unsophisticated  good-nature, 
which  all  the  extrayagant  worship 
she  was  paid  did  not  impair.  She 
was  not  a '  hollow'  beauty,  and  had 
&iends  as  well  as  admirers.  One  of 
the  prettiest  stories  about  her,  is  her 
behayiour  to  the  young  Irish  hoyden 
(a  belle  also,  whom  fickle  London 
was  already  beginning  to  talk  of) 
who  had  naiyely  asked  to  haye  her 
pointed  out  to  her. 

A  grand  masquerade  had  been 
giyen  at  Somerset  House,  at  which 
was  a  little  Irish  beauty— a  Miss 
Allen,  an  unsophisticated  'liyely 
sort  of  a  fidry/  says  Mrs.  Delany. 
She  went  up  to  Lady  Coyentry,  and 
lookmg  at  her  yery  earnestly,  said. 
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'  I  liaye  indeed  heard  a  great  deal 
of  this  lady's  beauty,  but  it  far  sur- 
passes all  I  have  heard.  *Whatl* 
said  the  other  Irish  belle, '  did  you 
never  see  me  before  V'  The  young 
girl's  vaivete  amused  every l>ody.  A 
gentleman  then  took  her  about, 
showed  her  everytliing,  got  her  a 
good  seat  at  supper  —  cverj'oue,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  young  girl, 
lx>wing  and  making  way  for  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  night  he  turned 
out  to  be  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
story  has  quite  a  Cinderella  air. 

Horace  Walpole  testifies  to  this 
good-humour  under  certainly  trying 
circumstances.  '  If  she  was  not/  he 
says,  '  the  best-humoured  creature 
in  the  w^orld,  I  should  have  made 
her  angry.'  It  was  at  a  great  sup- 
per at  Lord  Hertford's,  and  the 
Deauty  was  asked  to  take  some  more 
wine.  She  answered  *in  a  very 
vulgar  accent,  if  she  drank  more  she 
should  1)0  muckibiis !  *'  Lord,"  said 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  "what  is  that?" 
"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Walpole,  "  it  is  only 
Irish  for  sentiment." '  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  be 
slack  to  point  attention  to  the  odd 
phrase. 

Her  short  race  was  but  for  eight 
years ;  and  yet,  to  the  last,  London 
training  seems  to  have^  had  but  little 
effect  on  the  old  wild  nature.  In 
one  sense,  this  is  a  good  testimony 
to  her  disposition.  Even  the  year 
before  her  death  Mr.  Jenkinson  filled 
in  a  corner  of  one  of  his  letters  with 
a  story  about  her  which  was  then 
amusing  all  London — 'a  silly  ac- 
tion,' he  calls  it.  Walking  in  the 
Park,  the  mob  had  been  disrespect- 
ful, incited  by  her  airs.  It  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  king  (that  good- 
natured  king  to  whom  she  had  said, 
that  of  all  sights  in  the  world  '  she 
longed  to  see  a  coronation')*  and  on 
tlie  following  .  Sunday  evening  he 
sent  her  a  guard,  to  attend  her  as 
she  walked.  A  discreet  person 
would  have  declined  the  question- 
able honour,  but  the  saucy  countess 
exulted  in  her  escort,  and  made  a 
triumphant  progress  with  '  two  ser- 

feants  in  front  canning  their  hal- 
erds,  and  twelve  soldiers  following 
behind,  and  the  whole  goard  held 
ready  close  by  to  turn  out  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.'    Thus  attended,  the 


gay  oonntess  continued  her  pro- 
menade from  eight  until  ten  o'clock, 
^0  mob  also  forming  part  of  the 
procession,  and  not  restrained  by 
the  miUtary  force  from  uttering 
some  plain  truths—so  plain,  indeed, 
that  '  Fielding's  men '  had  to  take 
up  a  few.  As  an  illustration  of  that 
'  silliness  in  the  mouth '  which  Airs. 
Dclany  remarked,  this  is  wortli  a 
whole  essay. 

So  her  short  butterfly  life  passed. 
W^e  have  glimpses  of  her  down  at 
Crome,  the  fieimily  seat,  with  a  house- 
ful of  company,  and  'Gilly  Wil- 
liams,' one  of  the  Selwyn  set  (whose 
letters  should  be  more  known),  and 
'old  Sandys;'  while  the  earl  good- 
naturedly  held  a  faro  bank  every 
night,  which  'we  have  as  yet,' 
writes  Gilly,  'plundered  consider- 
ably.' There  was  a  certain  captain 
there  who  is  mentioned  as  '  studying 
a  pretty  attitude  for  the  countess.' 
She  was  then  'in  high  spirits  and 
great  baiuty.'— Poor  countess  1 

But  in  August,  1760— the  great 
Tristram  year,  when  Air.  Sterne  was 
in  London — she  fell  sick.  That 
bourgeois  husbimd  of  hers  was  not 
altogether  so  foolish  in  his  genera- 
tion when  he  chased  her  round  the 
Paris  dining-room  and  rubbed  tiie 
paint  off  her  cheeks  with  a  napkin; 
for  she  had  since  had  her  own  way, 
and  used  to  daub  her  cheeks  pro- 
fusely with  white-lead.  To  this 
abominable  custom  —  ono  of  the 
sacrifices  which  Moloch  fashion 
then  demanded— she  is  said  to  have 
fallen  a  victim.  She  was  living 
down  at  her  own  place,  and  a  Doctor 
Wall,  who  attended  on  her,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Selwyn  an  account  of  her  sick- 
ness, making,  as  he  said,  'no  excuse 
for  being  minute,  because  I  believed 
that  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
you  that  I  should  be  so.' — ^For  the 
profound  wit  was  of  her  admirers. 
She  was  very  ill  indeed,  having  an 
oppression  on  her  chest,  with  a  sort 
of  spasmodic  rheumatisuL  She  was 
very  weak,  and  the  bourgeois  hus- 
band was  away.  The  marvellous 
charms  began  to  pass  awav,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  &tu  change 
brought  on,  perhaps,  her  real  malady. 
It  ia  painftil  to  read  how  it  afiSected 
her.  She  never  was  without  a 
pocket-glass  in  her  hand,  and  when 
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tin  nd  trath-telleF  faetnyed  to  her 
tin  nvageB  of  dijwwc,  bm  aeemB  to 
bave  lost  all  hope  and  spirit,  took 
to  her  bed  pemumentl;,  Bllowed  no 
light  in  the  room  but '  the  lamp  of  a 
teakettle,'  and  actnally  took  uungs 
in  through  the  curtains  without 
anfieiing  tbem  to  be  withdrawn. 
This  renJs  another'  death-bed  scene 
— that  of  the  charming.  MnL  Old- 
field,  Pope's  Nordasa: — 

'  *  Odleui  Id  wooIIbi  *.  'twonU  *  Mint  prorokp.'* 
Wm  Uw  iMt  wcndi  tbal  KardMi  ^lAa. 
*  Ho ;  lei  ft  durmlof  cbJDU  vod  nmiwili  loa 
Wnp  mjr  cold  llmla  aiA  iludt  mjr  urclia 


And,  Beitf,  gin  ihlt  dmk  ■  UtUe  nd." ' 

Unfortnnatel7,  a  letter  for  Lord 
Coventry  was  fatooght  in  to  her,  the 
baodwiitinK  of  which  she  recc^pidzed 
aa  that  of  her  eiBter.  She  opened 
it  without  scruple,  and  lead  in  it 
a  toQcbing  lament  over  her  own 
piteous  case;  t^e  duchess  bewail- 
ing her  hard  bte  in  not  being  able 
ever  to  see  her  again,  and  plain^  oon- 
aidering  her  case  as  hopdesa. 

The  efiect  on  Ute  wretched  beauty 
was  almost  fatal  The  doctor  mehed 
to  the  room,  and  found  her  almost 
dying.  Throngh  the  rest  of  the  da; 
and  night  she  passed  &Dm  one  bint- 
ing  fit  to  anotW.  Her  attendants 
tboQght  she  had  not  an  hour  to 
live,  and  hurried  espressee  were 
sent  for  Lord  Coventr; ,  who  was  to 
arnre  the  next  night 

On  the  iBt  of  October  she  died. 
That  Walpole  lealf  j  felt  her  death 
— as  mncn,  indeed,  as  that  watcr- 


eolonr  Toltaiie  oonld  feel  the  loss  of 
an;  liTing  thing— ia  evident  from 
his  letters.  '  The  charming  countess 
b  dead  at  last,'  he  wrote,  fire  days 
after  her  demise.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Mason  tnned  his  graiteel  lyre  bo 
some  desponding  chords  for  the 
ocoasiou. 

■yc«,CDT«U7lidHil!    Attend  ItK  IDmhi. 

DiD(bl«tot  Albtco:  r*  tlul.  UBbt  u  ulr, 

Bs  on  bare  Iripptd  In  bB  fiBlHUc  mlB, . 

With  burtt  u  pij  uti  beet  lulf  u  tail. 

Tot  ibe  WB»  Ur  tvfDsd  Jon  br1|^letl  blooin, 

Tbla  EoTf  owiu»  tlbc*  dov  hir  bloem  li 

AM.' 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  known  to  his 
wild  fricods  as  '  Bully,'  had  affected 
a  sort  of  tendraae  for  the  Countesa; 
and  it  is  said  that  when  news  was 
brought  to  Newmarket  of  her  death, 
he  acted  aburrt  of  well  got  up  emo- 
tion, and  left  the  room,  says  spiteful 
Horace,  to  hide  not  his  crying  but 
his  not  cryiiw.  Bnt  '  the  mob,'  as 
the  same  authority  nsnally  styled 
the  broad,  bold  citizen  eloaent  of 
the  British  people,  held  by  her  to 
the  hist,  and  ten  thousand  people 
witnessed  her  foneiaL 

Old  Mr.  Qnnning,  who  had  tiaen 
with  his  daughters  fame,  and  had 
got  into  good  sooiB^,  was  seen  br 
Lord  March,  two  or  three  ycaia  af- 
terwards, at  a '  grand  maraoerade. 
He  wore  '  a  running  footman  s  habi^ 
with  Lady  Coventry's  picture  hung 
at  his  button-hole,  like  a  croas  of 
St.  Louis.'  This  is  the  last  appear- 
ance of  John  Gunning,  Esq.,  of  Boe- 
common.  liy  that  time,  no  doubt, 
the  rest  oS  the  world  hod  forgotten 
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IN  oar  last  nnmber  we  gore  an 
engravmg  and  brief  notice  of  the 
large  allegorical  fresco  of '  The  Rail- 
way/painted  by  Horr  Echter,atthe 
end  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Mnnich 
Bailway  Stetion.  We  now  add  the 
companion  fireisoo— 'The  Electric 
Telegraph.' 

When  Mr.  Watts  offered  to  paint 
freficoes  in  the  hall  of  the  Eoston 
Tenninns  for  the  mere  cost  of  the 
materials,  his  ofEer,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  blandly  though  peremptorily 
declined.  Had  a  proposal  been 
made  to  the  directors  of  the  Norih 
Western,  Great  Western,  Qreat 
Eastern,  or  any  other  great  line,  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  their  head  sta- 
tion with  hnge  allegories,  like  these 
of  Herr  Echter,  and  to  pay  a  &ir 
price  for  them,  one  can  appreciate 
the  surprise  with  which  they  wonld 
have  receiTed  the  proposition,  and 
the  suspicion  they  woofd  hare  felt  of 
the  sanity  of  the  proposer.  Bat  if, 
under  some  malign  influence,  they 
had  entertained  the  project,  what 
alarm  and  indignation  would  have 
seized  the  opposition  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and 
with  what  noisy  unanimity  would 
the  wasteful  and  iniquitous  scheme 
have  been  summarily  spumed  I 

But,  not  to  resort  to  improbable 
instances,  it  seems  to  ha^e  almost 
become  one  of  the  understood,  if  not 
written,  canons  of  accepted  critical 
results— those  results  wnich  are  such 
a  comfort  to  quiet  conmion-sense 
folk— that  Allegory  is  hardly  suited 
to  our  practical,  matterK)f-&ot,  iron 
age,  ana  that  if,  out  of  consideration 
to  honoured  precedents,  it  may  be 
properly  enough  allowed  a  place  on 
the  walls  of  a  medisBTal  palace  of 
legislature,  it  would  certaimy  not  be 
justified  in  inyading  Ihe  domains  of 
the  railway  or  telegraph.  In  ancient 
Greece  and  Borne,  the  personages  of 
the  mythology— whether  deities  or 
attributes— were  at  least  actualities. 
They  were  mingled  with  cTery  one's 
thoughts  of  eaxtii  and  sea  and  sky, 
associated  with  their  ordinarsr  every- 
day actions^  the  agents  of  all  extia- 


ordinary  events.  They  wore  believed 
in  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
even  when  the  more  cultivated  were 
becoming  indifferent,  if  not  scep- 
tical. 

With  us,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
the  dftnig^ens  of  this  iion-travened 
hdf  century,  these  mythic  beings 
are  merely  shadows  of  the  past 
We  know  all  about  them,  and  care 
nothing  for  them.  We  have  out- 
grown allegory.  A  little  innocent 
symbolism  is  just  tolerable— as  a 
sort  of  universal  stenography,  a 
matter  of  convenience — for  the  out- 
side of  a  county  court,  or  the  seal  of 
an  insurance  office,  the  top  of  a 
column,  a  tombstone  in  a  cemetery, 
a  painted  church -window^  or  a 
national  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  or  8t.  Paul's.  There  Hope 
may  have  her  anchor.  Justice  her 
balance,  Si  Gtoorgo  his  dragon,  Si 
Catherine  her  wheel.  Si  Peter  his 
keys ;  and  if  they  are  smooth-faced, 
neat-limbed,  classic-looking  figures 
in  sculpture,  or  grim,  gaunt,  lanky, 
and  medisBval  in  church-work,  we 
know  they  are  orthodox,  and  are 
conteni 

Content,  that  is,  for  such  strictly 
official  art;  for  in  all  our  public 
works  —  whether  architectural  or 
monumental — we  are  a  patient, 
much  -  enduring,  peace  -  loving, 
though  grumbling  people.  But 
outside  this  official  art  we  are  more 
exacting,  and  there  we  resolutely 
avert  our  face  from  allegory.  We 
have  come  in  every  branch  of  art  to 
demand  more  reality  —  to  speak 
plainly,  more  meaning  and  more 
truth.  But  whether,  in  order  to 
attain  that,  it  is  necessary  to  abolish 
allegory  altogether,  is  a  matter  which 
our  artistic  friends  and  guides  would 
do  well  to  consider.  Allegory  is  but 
the  higher  poetry  of  representative 
ari  It  is  in  no  sense  dependent  on 
the  pagan's  worn-out  creed.  It 
seeks  'to  convey  a  larger  sense  by 
simpler  means,'  to  utter  that  which, 
if  expressed  in  the  poef  s  fittmg 
words,  would  satisfy  an  intelligent 
reader.      Among    its    means    are 
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images  and  Bjmbols^  its  eflsenoe  la 
Tivid  peraonificatioii.  It  addiesses 
itself,  therofore^  to  the  imagina* 
tire  as  ttbII  as  the  reflective  facnl-* 
ties.  But,  at  its  best,  all  it  asks  is 
an  intelligent  consideration  —  an 
andienoe  such  as  would  enjoy  and 
eympathize  with  the  poet  in  his 
higher  moods. 

If,  however,  this  higher  ibrm  of 
art  is  again  to  lay  hold  of  the  com- 
mon mind,  to  be  a  thing  really  felt 
and  enjoyed  as  well  as  nnderstood,  it 
mnst  not  only  abandon  all  the  effe- 
minate Delia  Cmscan  nseof  worn* 
out  names  and  attributes,  but  mnst 
present  itself  in  an  intelligent  and 
comprehensible  as  well  as  poetic 
goisa  It  mnst  neither  be  super- 
subtle,  nor  vaguely  recondite,  but 
elear  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  it:  though 
even  on  the  walls  of  a  railway  s&- 
tlon  an  allegory  need  not  be  like  a 
Notice  to  Passengers,  so  expressed 
that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Herr  Echter  has,  in  the  pictures 
before  us,  fiurly  grappled  with  the 
requirements  of  a  modem  allegory, 
if  he  has  not  wholly  mastered  IJhem. 
In  the  'Bail way'  and  the  'Electric 
Telegraph'  he  has  essayed  to  deal 
vrith  the  Present  without  resorting 
for  assistance  to  ttie  Past.  His  per- 
sonages are  the  beings  of  To-Day,  as 
mirrored  in  his  Imagination.  He 
has  not  sought  to  exhaust  his  con- 
ception, but  leaves  something  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator.  He 
has  given  not  the  wiiole  thought^ 
but  ti^e  suggestion  of  the  thought — 
so  that,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  true 
poetry,  he  will  there  find  most  who 
orings  mostw 

Herr  Echter  is  still  a  comparatively 
young  man.  A  Dantsdger  by  birth, 
his  art  education  belongs  wholly  to 
Munich.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
trusted  and  the  most  original  of 
Kaulbach's  pupils.  With  Nilsen  he 
painted  the  great  jnctures  on  the 
exterior  of  the  New  Pinacothek  at 
Munich,  and  he  has  executed  much 
of  those  in  the  New  Museum  at 
Berlin,  working  only  from  the  mas- 
ter's cartoons,  and  without  his  per- 
sonal superintendence.  Echter's 
original  works  have  not  been  nu- 
meroos,  but  he  was  employed  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  MaTimiliaji  n.  (just 


deceased),  along  with  Yon  Schwind, 
Hiltensperger,  Piloty,  and  Foltz,  to 
paint  a  series  of  large  pictures  from 
the  leading  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
Bavarian  princes,  and  his  share  of 
the  undertaking  is  considered  to  be 
certainly  not  tiie  least  suooessful. 
The  present  is,  however,  his  most 
ambitious  effort. 

The  picture  of  the '  Electric  Tele- 
graph' is,  in  many  respects,  very 
different  in  feeling  from  that  of  the 
'Bail way.'  It  is  wider  in  scope, 
more  universal  in  its  appeal.  The 
other  was  local,  or,  at  most,  national, 
in  its  range  of  vision.  The  over- 
turned bureaucrat  is  essentially  Ger- 
man. The  scattered  gate-tickets, 
wanderbuchs,  passports,  are  all  Ger- 
man, but  the  Bavarian  are  the  most 
marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'Electric  Tel^raph'  is  written  in  a 
langoflge  common  to  all.  And  as  it 
is  higher  in  aim,  so  is  it  more 
purely  poetic  in  expression,  lovelier 
and  more  graceful  in  imagery. 

The  Electric  Force,  personified  as 
a  female  of  powerful  frame,  and 
capable  of  swift  energetic  action,  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  composition. 
She  is  an  earth  Power,  strong,  sinewy, 
muscular,  as  having  much  work  to 
do  and  the  capacity  to  do  it  Though 
sufiidently  freed  from  her  native 
earth  to  accomplish  readily  the  work 
that  lies  before  her,  she  is  yet  not 
wholly  freed,  still  drawing  from  it 
life  and  vigour.  Her  mighty  arms, 
stretched  apart  to  their  utmost 
extent,  indicate  the  opposite  electric 

goles.  They  are  upheld  by  peasant 
ands,  the  hands  of  the  stalwart, 
heavy-browed  miners,  to  whose  in- 
dustry she  owes  her  free  external 
existcoice,  and  on  whose  aid  she  still 
depends.  Upwards  streams  from 
her  the  marvellous  fluid  that  ac- 
complishes daily  and  hourly  for  us 
wonders  greater  than  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
It  flows  forHi  on  all  sides,  from  body 
arms  and  hands-— even  her  wild  hair 
streaming  out  like  tongues  of  fire 
charged  with  messages  of  weal  or 
woe.  But  while  it  streams  forth 
thus  madly,  it  is  gathered  up  by  one 
hand  and  transmitted  in  a  freely 
flowing  yet  regular  current,  traceable 
behind  the  buoyant  ohildran,  to  the 
opposite  hand,  whence  it  is  carried 
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down,  and  tho  mystic  circle  is  com- 
pleted. 

On  either  side,  sitting  with  an 
open  scroll  on  her  knees  and  pen  in 
hand,  is  a  nymph— typifying,  as 
suggested  by  tho  shght  indications 
of  vegetation  at  their  feet,  one 
Inxuriant,  the  other  so^nt  and  small, 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
nymph  on  the  left  is  whispering  a 
message  into  the  ear  of  her  attendant 
messenger— a  winged  child,  uncon- 
scious as  tho  actual  telegraph's  ma- 
terial wires,  of  the  meaning  of  what 
it  conveys.  By  him  the  message  is 
transmitted  to  tho  second  of  the 
chain  of  genii,  with  whom  he  is  in 
connection  (band  linked  in  hand), 
and  thus  it  is  carried  on  to  the  last, 
who  repeats  the  message  he  has  so 
mysteriously  received  to  the  right- 
hand  nymph,  and  she  in  her  turn 
swiftly  writes  it  down. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is, 
broadly,  the  purpose  of  the  allegory. 
Every  German  holds  himself  free  to 
interpret  an  allegory  after  his  own 
£E»hion,  and  some  famous  allegories 
have,  consequently,  almost  as  many 
interpretations  as  interpreters. 
Very  likely,  therefore,  this  of  Ech- 
ter's  may  be  found  differently  ren- 
dered by  German  critics:  but  our 
version  will,  we  believe,  be  found 
tolerably  faithful  to  the  author's 
meaning.  Be  it  understood,  how- 
ever, that  we  only  profess  to  have 
sketched  the  broad  outline.  The 
reader  must  fill  in  the  details  for 
himself.  And  he  will  find,  as  he 
does  so,  not  only  that  the  analogy 
will  come  out  much  more  fully,  but 
that  many  a  delicate  and  subtle  trait 
will  reveal  itself.  We  have,  for 
example,  indicated  the  connection 
and  affinities  of  the  female  personify- 
ing the  Electric  Force,  with  earth, 
tho  metals,  &c. ;  but  dwell  a  while 
patiently  on  the  group  of  which  she 
is  the  centi-o,  and  see  how  many 


other,  and  finer,  are  the  scientific 
and  poetic  relations  which  the  pain- 
ter has  at  least  desired  to  suggest : 
how  many  are  the  turns  of  thought 
for  which  these  serve  as  galvanic 
conductors.  So,  again,  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  message  is 
conveyed,  how  carefully  the  idea  of 
the  secrecy f  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  is 
rendered.  The  nymph  who  forwards 
the  message  places  her  hand  against 
her  face,  that  not  the  feeblest  echo 
of  the  words  she  whispers  may  reach 
any  other  ear  than  that  of  her  tiny 
child-messeDger,  who,  on  his  part, 
curves  his  hand  around  his  ear  with 
like  design.  So  the  child  who  im- 
parts the  message  moulds  both  his 
hands,  trumpet-like,  as  he  hovers 
above  the  nymph  who  receives  it 
She,  again,  sets  close  her  hand  before 
her  ear  that  no  syllable  may  be  lost, 
or  murmur  onwards,  to  be  caught  tip 
by  vagrant  listeners. 

These  axe  but  crude  hints:  the 
reader  will  easily  improve  on  them. 
If  they  set  him  in  the  right  track,  it 
is  all  that  is  needed.  Of  the  beauty 
of  the  composition  as  a  work  of  art; 
the  power  of  drawing;  the  skilful 
arrangement,  regard  being  had  to 
the  place  the  picture  occupies,  and 
the  distance  from  which  it  has  to  bo 
seen;  the  grandeur  of  form,  and 
majesty  of  expression  in  the  female 
representing  the  Electric  Force ;  tlie 
loveliness  of  feature  in  the  listening 
nymph,  and  the  grace  of  both,  with 
the  fine  contrast  between  them  and 
the  central  figure ;  the  beauty  of  the 
buoyant  children— and  in  drawing 
children  Echt^  almost  rivals  his 
master  Kaulbach,  happiest  by  far, 
in  this  matter,  of  all  the  Munich 
painters— of  these  and  other  techni- 
cal merits,  and  shortcomings,  tliis  is 
not  the  place  to  speak,  and  the  reader 
will  be  b^t  pleased  to  find  them 
out  for  himself. 


.     1 
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EASTEB  EVE  AT  ST.  PETEBSBUBGH. 


THE  days  when  East  and  West 
contended  abont  the  time  at 
which  Easter  should  &11  are  oyer, 
as  fiur  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the 
Engli^  congregation  at  Si  Peter»- 
bnrgh  conforms  itself  to  thepractioe 
of  tiiie  National  Chnrch  by  Keeping 
Easter  according  to  the  Eastern 
and  not  the  Western  practice.  The 
Bussian  mode  of  nshering  in  the 
festival  is  so  different  from  anything 
that  we  are  accnstomed  to  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  account  of  it  may 
interest  some  readers,  especially  as 
it  possesses  the  charm  of  undoubted 
antiquity. 

In  England,  on  Easter  Ere,  we 
go  to  bed  as  usual,  and  wait  patient- 
ly until  broad  daylight  has  ushered 
in  the  joyful  day;  but  the  Bussian 
is  not  content  so  to  do.  He  con- 
siders it  begun  as  the  last  stroke 
of  twelye  dies  on  the  ear,  and  is 
imnatient  to  welcome  it  At  the 
Palace  some  thousand  people  as- 
semble, late  on  Easter  Eve,  for  the 
service  in  tiie  Imperial  Chapel,  and 
while  the  Gospel  is  being  read,  the 
guns  of  the  fortress  ^ymj^thetically 
announce  to  the  whole  city  that 
'  Christ  is  risen ;'  whilst,  after  the 
service,  each  one  of  the  guests  hears 
the  news  from  his  sovereign's  lips, 
and  exchanges  with  him  the  Easter 
salute.  This  has,  however,  been 
xeduoed,  in  consideration  of  the 
number  of  recipiente,  fix>m  three 
to  two  kisses. 

It  is  not  among  the  higher  ranks 
alone  that  Easter  morning  is  thus 
anticii)ated,  and  welcomed  with 
excitement  Every  church,  fix>m 
the  grandest  to  the  most  humble, 
is  tluronged  with  worshippers ;  and 
haroening  to  be  in  St  retersburgh 
on  Easter  Eve,  I  felt  anxious  to  see 
the  service  performed  at  the  Isaak 
Church,  which,  from  ite  form  and 
size,  may  be  called  the  St  Paul's 
cf  St.  Petersburgh,  though  vastly 
superior  to  the  latter  in  ite  great 
mi^gnificence.  I  had  been  warned 
to  start  early,  and  accordingly  set 
off  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  having  about 
two  miles  to  walk.  Even  at  that 
eaiiy  hour,  streams  of  people  were 
to  be  seen  on  their  way  to  their 


respective  churches,  whilst  all  along 
the  streete  saucers  of  tallow  were 
placed  at  inteirvals  on  the  pave- 
ment, each  with  ite  blazing  wick 
diffusing  a  smoky,  greasy  smell, 
which  was  fiur  from  agreeable. 
Here  and  there,  also,  servante  were 
hurrying  along,  bearing  in  cloths 
the  Easter  cidces,  and  a  kind  of 
cream  cheese,  that  they  might  be 
blessed  by  the  priest  befbre  being 
eaten.  Towards  the  great  church 
the  largest  number  was  flocking, 
and  as  I  entered  with  the  throng, 
a  curious  scene  presented  itself  to 
my  gaze.  Excepting  a  part  railed 
off  in  front  of  the  altar,  ue  church 
was  moderately  crowded  with  people 
of  the  lower  class,  chiefly  men, 
whilst  along  the  walls,  and  around 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  were  re- 
clining numbers  of  peasante  in 
their  sheepskins,  looking  somewhat 
like  gipsies  under  a  hedge.  These 
had  come  early  to  secure  places, 
and  were  bivouacking  until  a  quarter 
to  twelve,  when  the  service  began, 
and  all  had  to  stand.  Each  of 
them  held- in  his  hand  apparenthr 
a  slender  whiteyand,  which  proved, 
on  closer  inspection,  to  be  the  wax 
taper,  not  yet  lighted,  which  it  is 
the  custom  for  everyone  to  hold 
during  the  time  of  service  upon 
special  occasions.  The  dome,  about 
the  size  of  that  of  St  Paul's,  but 
unlike  it  in  being  decorated  witii 
coloured  marbles,  frescoes,  and  gild- 
ing, was  only  lighted  by  four  or  five 
groups  of  votive  tepers,  which 
burned  on  a  raised  platform  in  the 
centre,  around  a  tomb  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  on  it, 
which  had  remained  there  since 
Good  Friday.  No  sound  was  heud 
but  the  buzz  of  subdued  talking, 
and  the  voice  of  those  who  were 
taking  it  in  turns  to  read  some 
portion  of  Scripture  on  the  plat- 
form, which  had  continued  from 
the  time  of  the  afternoon  service, 
any  one  who  liked  being  allowed  to 
read.  Presently  those  who  were 
admitted  by  tid^et  to  the  reserved 
portion  began  to  enter,  and  many 
pausing,  isrossed  themselves,  and 
stoopea  and  kissed  the  tomb.    The 
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body  of  tho  church  bopran  also  to 
fill,  and  an  unintorruptod  stream  of 
pooplo  pourod  in  at  tho  dof)rs. 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar  is  a 
magiiificont  screen,  separating  off 
tho  Holy  of  Holies,  adorned  with 
immense  pictures  exquisitely  worke^l 
in  mosaic,  and  pillars  of  malachite 
and  lapis  lazula).  It  htis  threo 
doors;  tho  centre  one,  or  royal 
gate,  was  now  opened,  and  the 
Metropolitan,  attended  by  several 
bishops  and  priests,  came  forth. 
Before  him  wore  borne  a  triple,  a 
double,  and  a  single  candle,  em- 
blematic of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
they  walked  round  the  tomb,  bow- 
ing and  Bwingmg  censors.  Their 
gorgeous  dresses,  jewelled  mitres, 
and  flowing  beards,  seen  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  censers  had  a  most 
striking  effect,  and  I  could  almost 
have  imagined  myself  witnessing 
some  ceremony  of  the  old  Jewish 
worship.  After  kissing  the  tomb, 
the  bishops  raised  it  at  the  corners, 
and  held  it  resting  on  the  head  of 
the  Metropolitan,  whose  mitre  had 
been  prexdously  removed,  and  in 
this  manner  they  all  retired  within 
the  gates,  which  were  again  closed. 
Ajid  now  a  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  which  had  covered  a  coloured 
transparency  representing  a  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  which  appeared  over 
the  gates,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  flame  ran  along  the  cords,  which 
lighted  the  large  chandeliers  and 
a  cluster  of  candles  high  up  in  the 
dome,  and  from  several  points  the 
assembled  thousands  began  to  light 
tiieir  tapers.  I  bad  not  provided 
myself  with  one,  but  presently  I  felt 
a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  some 
unseen  benefactor  (for  to  turn  round 
in  the  dense  crowd  was  out  of  the 
question)  supplied  my  deficiency. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  general  prac- 
tice, to  judge  by  the  number  of 
tapers  I  saw  handed  about.  Again 
the  doors  opened,  not  to  be  closed 
again  during  the  Easter  week,  and 
the  procession  came  forth  —  the 
choir  chanting  a  hymn  announcing 
the  resurrection,  whilst  candles  and 
banners  were  borne  by  some  of  the 
train.  A  passage  was  with  diffi* 
culty  cleared  for  them  by  the  offi- 
cials down  the  centre  of  the  church, 
and  th^y  moyed  on»  singing,  and 


procociled,  on  leaving  the  west 
door,  to  make  the  circuit  of  tho 
building. 

WTiilst  they  were  doing  this  I 
had  time  to  look  around  me.  We 
were  packed  as  closely  as  possible, 
each  with  his  flaming  taper  increas- 
ing the  otherwise  excessive  heat, 
whilst  tho  mass  was  occasionally 
convulsed,  as  fresh  comers,  with 
one  going  before  as  the  point  of  the 
wedge,  worked  their  way  into  it. 
The  heads  of  the  people  appeared  to 
have  been  anointed  with  something 
in  honour  of  the  occasion  which 
made  them  glisten  in  the  candle- 
light, whilst  not  a  few  of  them  got 
singed  in  the  press,  whether  pur- 
post4y  or  not  I  could  not  feel  sure. 
One  man  I  observed  with  a  bright 
red  head  of  hair,  to  whose  locks  a 
bystander  dehberately  apphed  his 
taper,  with  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
gust at  their  colour.  The  odour 
of  the  crowd  baffles  all  power  of 
description.  In  no  countiy  is  one's 
sense  of  smell  gratified  by  an  as- 
semblage of  the  lower  orders ;  but 
in  Eussia  the  peasant  wears  his 
sheepskin  and  boots  all  through  tho 
winter  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
this  in  huts  closed  against  ventila- 
tion, reeking  with  the  smell  of  its 
inmates,  their  fish  and  their  cab- 
bage; and  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  thousands  of  them  were 
crammed  together  in  a  building 
already  artificially  heated,  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  fointly 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not 
experienced  tho  reaUty. 

After  a  time  the  procession  re- 
entered the  church  at  the  same  door 
by  which  they  had  left  it,  and  the 
service  was  continued;  but  how- 
ever impressive  it  may  be  to  those 
who  understand  the  language,  and 
are  not  pinioned  in  a  crowd,  to  one 
who  ei^oys  neither  of  these  ad- 
yantages,  the  fine  music,  which,  aa 
in  all  Greek  churches,  is  solely 
vocal,  fails  to  atone  for  the  discom- 
fort, so  I  determined  to  extricate 
myself,  knowing  that  the  service 
would  continue  for  at  least  two 
houra  The  tafik  proyed  easier 
than  I  anticipated,  and  after  push- 
ing my  way,  shoulder  first,  through 
the  crowd  of  dirtjy,  good-hmnourod 
fiices,  I  reached  thedoor  ataquazter 
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toona  The  streets  were  smgolarly 
deserted,  but  several  chnrchte  into 
which  I  looked  iiresented  a  similar 
scene  to  the  one  I  had  jost  left, 
being  filled  with  the  same  dense 
crowd  with  Iheir  burning  tapers; 
whilst  outside  the  doors  were  pkeed 
qxiantities  of  Easter  cakes,  eacn  with 
a  lighted  taper  stuck  in  the  centre. 


awaiting  the  priest^s  blessing.  I 
was  not  sorry  to  reach  home  at  two 
o'clock,  and  resign  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Easter  morning 
to  sound  slumbers,  which  were  only 
broken  by  the  sound  of  salutes  from 
the  fortress  guns,  which  twice  came 
booming  at  intervals  across  the 
Neva.  0. 


TWO  APEIL  PIOTUEES, 


fTTHE  first  of  April!  Many  an  ancient  vision 

X  Those  words  recall— the  bygone  days  of  school ; 

When  it  was  wil^s  chef-d^ceuvre  to  heap  derision 

(Albeit  mildly)  on  an  April  fool. 
When  strong  in  youthful  fidth  we  Ibndl^  cherished 

Illusions  which  were  rudely  put  to  flight 
By  chorused  laughs.    So  sank  our  trust  and  perished, 

Type  of  the  after  years'  long  ceaseless  fight 

a. 

But  there  are  two  more  pictures  limned  so  clearly 

Upon  my  memory  through  the  buried  years ; 
I  see  them  even  now  so  close— so  nearly— 

And  yet  so  far  off  in  the  mist  of  tears. 
One  is  a  stately  room,  through  which  is  streaming 

A  crowd  of  beauties  robed  in  splendid  guise; 
The  flashing  jewels  on  brow  and  fingers  gleaming, 

Paled  in  the  radiance  of  those  flawing  eyes. 


It  is  the  April  Drawing-room— the  fiurest. 

The  noblest  of  the  land  are  gathered  now 
To  pay  their  homage.    One  there  is — the  rarest. 

Sweetest  in  her  fresh  grace  of  lip  and  brow; 
The  feathers  bending  o'er  her  braided  tresses 

Of  darkest  chestnut-gold— the  sweeping  train— 
The  radiant  hazel  eyes  whose  look  caresses 

All  fill  the  picture  which  I  see  again. 


I  see  her  first  in  all  that  scene  of  splendour, 

I  see  the  looks  of  wonder  from  the  crowd 
At  her  sweet  fece,  so  lovely— yet  so  tender 

In  timid  innooenoe — the  head  just  bowed 
As  if  subdued  by  the  wide  admiration 

That  circles  roimd  her  in  each  word  and  sign ; 
And  ah  1  I  see  with  love's  wild  exultation. 

The  precious  glance  that  answers  back  to  mine. 
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5. 

Two  years  have  passed.    It  ia  an  April  morning, 

And  I  am  kneeling  in  a  duikened  room, 
Where  all  the  signs  of  sickness  give  their  warning 

Of  the  deep  shadow  rising  in  its  gloom ; 
And  by  the  couch  I  kneel— kneel  tightly  clasping. 

While  my  tears  burn  ui)on  that  tiny  hand, 
Which  faintly  presses  mine  as  if  still  grasping 

Her  love  wlnle  drifting  to  the  unknown  land. 

6. 

The  fair  young  face  is  beautiful  as  ever. 

But  pale  as  marble  and  so  worn  and  wan. 
For  the  frail  thread  of  life  each  hour  may  sever. 

And  those  dread  hours  have  fled  so  swiftly  on. 
The  ripe  red  hps  whose  melody  has  spoken 

Existence'  poetry  to  me  are  hushed, 
I  kiss  and  kisis  them— but  my  heart  feels  broken. 

My  brain  seems  burning  and  my  spirit  crushod. 

7. 

And  I  can  see,  too,  in  the  picture  plainly 

A  tiny  baby-form  whose  week  of  life 
Is  almost  over  as  it  wails  so  vainly 

For  its  girl-mother.    And  at  length  the  strife 
Of  death  and  nature  ends,  and  as  the  morrow 

Dawns,  there  looms  my  loss  in  all  its  power. 
To  veil  my  life  in  silent  sacred  sorrow. 

And  fix  within  my  soul  that  one  dork  hour. 

8. 

April  is  sunny,  and  its  vernal  gladness 

Wakes  joy  in  most  hearts— but  to  me  its  tone 
Speaks  in  the  accents  of  a  dreary  sadness. 

Tells  me  so  plainly  that  1  am— alone. 
Alone  with  only  memory,  which  stealing 

All  other  pictures  save  that  April  mom. 
Will  only  paint  me  bowed  in  silence,  kneeling 

By  my  own  darling— left  for  life  forlorn. 


MY  BOWING  DAYS. 
By  an  Old  Ukivsbsity  Oab. 


IT  was  with  somewhat  of  trepida- 
tion that  I  'put  up'  for  the 
Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club.  I  was  a 
sizar;  a  poor  man.  No  Johnian 
sizar  had  ever  been  elected  to  the 
club  before.  But  'I  was  bom  a 
gentleman,  before  I  was  made  a' 
sizar';  and  being  proposed  by  two 
men  of  good  position  m  the  college, 
I  was  electea  with  only  one  '  black 
ball,'  that  one  being  deposited  in  the 
ballot  box  by  the  son  of  a  Chartist 


M.F.,  whp  thus  showed  that  his 
levelling  was  to  be  done  by  pulling 
all  down  to  his  own  position,  and  by 
keeping  all  below  hun  who  were  in 
that  very  inferior  position. 

I  had  been  down  the  river  in  a 
fouiK)ar  a  few  times  with  the  ex- 
captain  of  the  Westminster  eight, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  his  '  coach- 
ing,' so  that  I  did  not  row  long  in 
the  third  boat,  but  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  secondyand  in  the  fint 
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tenn  of  my  bdonging  to  tha  club 
had  the  honoiir  of  rowing  two  races 
in  the  first  boat  Onr  boat  was 
third,  and  had  not  been  'head  of 
the  liyer'  since  the  days  when 
Bishop  Selwyn,  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Bishop  Tyrrell,  of  Newcastle  Q>ne 
of  the  Australian  dioceses),  rowed  in 
ii  Poor  Bishop  Mackenzie,  of  the 
Central  AMca  Mission,  was  rowing 
in  the  Gains'  boat  when  I  first  went 
up.  His  boating  experience,  and 
that  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  afterwards 
did  them  good  service  in  their  mission 
work.  We  made  no  bnmp  that  ses^ 
son.  In  the  following  October  term, 
the  club  won  the '  four's,'  after  a  hard 
race.  Our  hopes  for  the  head  of  the 
riyer  then  began  to  increase,  and  in 
the  March  term  we  felt  sure  we 
should  '  do  it'  The  stroke  of  the 
winning  four  came  up  to  row,  and 
his  fine,  steady  stroke  soon  got  the 
crew  into  good  style  and  swing. 
He  has  since  distinguished  himself 
as  an  Alpine  climb«r^— being  one  of 
the  first  party  who  mounted  Mont 
Blanc  witnout  a  guide.  The  same 
stamina  and  pluck  that  haye  carried 
him  over  Alpine  peaks  and  passes 
then  served  us  in  good  stead  on  the 
Gam.  We  bad  a  good,  but  not 
heavy  crew.  Bow  little,  but  mus- 
cular. Two,  our  captain— my  old 
coach.  Three,  a  Wrangler  of  that 
year  —  a  strong,  awkwardly-made 
man,  with  a  decided  touch  of  eccen- 
tridty.  Four,  a  well-made  wiry 
man,  afterwards  in  the  Universily 
boat  Five,  a  heavily-built  man, 
who  would  smoke.  Six,  a  new  hand, 
who  got  all  the  slanging.  Seven,  a 
well^oade  man,  under  eleyen  stone. 
The  coxswain  an  experienced  steers- 
man, cool  and  self-possessed. 

The  first  day  of  the  races  in  the 
Lent  Term  we  started  third.  Black 
Prince  was  head  of  the  river;  the 
Eton  and  Westminster  Club  second ; 
Emmanuel  behind  us.  There  was 
a  flood  out,  and  the  stream  was 
tremendously  strong.  Anxious  to 
get  a  good  start,  we  got  out  from 
the  }x£k  too  soon.  The  bow  of  the 
boat  was  across  the  river.  Our 
eccentric '  three '  began  by  rowing  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  nearly  drove 
our  bows  into  the  opposite  bank. 
Inthemean  time  the  bmt  behind  us 
had  made  a  good  start,  and  was 
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nearly  into  us;  but  before  they 
quite  caueht  us  we  were  under- 
weight and  soon  walked  away  from 
them.  The  Eton  and  Westminster 
men  had  also  got  off  wdl,  and  had 
soon  gained  a  distance.  Nothing 
daunted,  we  got  into  swing,  and  by 
dint  of  steady  rowing,  caught  l^em 
soon  after  we  had  passed  The  Plough' 
comer— thus  making  our  first  bump. 
We  knew  that  the  Black  Prince 
would  be  tougher  customers,  and 
laid  ourselves  out  for  harder  work 
the  next  racing  day.  This  time 
both  boats  got  off  equally  well,  and 
hard  was  the  rowing  on  both  sides. 
The  Eton  and  Westminsters  were 
left  &r  behind;  but  where  l^e 
others  were,  we,  tugging  at  our  oars, 
and  not  dadng  to  look  behind  us, 
knew  not  But  soon  the  crowds 
with  the  two  boats  seen^  to  mingle. 
'You  axe  gaining'  was  the  shout 
At  last,  when  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  course  was  finished, 
our  coxswain  takes  off  his  hat  as  Uie 
signal  for  the  last  effort,  and  we 
bumped  them.  But  in  Tain:  a 
barge  had  got  in  their  waytand 
fouled  them  just  before  we  caught 
them,  and  uierefore  we  did  not 
'  claim  the  bump,'  and  again  rowed 
up  second.  Having  thus  discovered 
that  we  were  the  better  men,  we 
determined  not  to  be  done  out  of 
our  bump  the  next  time.  While 
discussing  our  beefsteaks  at  break- 
fast on  the  morning  of  the  race  (the 
races  of  the  boats '  on  the  river,'  and 
the  'sloggers,'  alias  'slow-goers,' 
answering  to  the  Oxford  'torpids,' 
were  then  rowed  on  alternate  aays,) 
we  laid  our  plans,  or  rather  adopted 
the  plan  of  our  stroke.  The  great 
thing  in  a  race  is  to  know  when  to 
make  your  effort,  for  however  hard 
men  may  be  rowing,  they  can  al- 
ways row  a  little  harder  when  called 
upon.  The  scheme  proposed  was 
that  we  should  row  steaculy  till  we 
came  to  'The  Plough,'  where  a 
group  of  University  men  was  always 
congregated.  Their  shouts  were  to 
be  the  signal  for  putting  on  a 
terrific  spurt.  Men  told  us  after- 
wards that  when  we  reached  '  The 
Plough'  we  had  just  kept  the  dis- 
tance, forty  yards,  at  which  we 
started  from  the  Black  Prince.  The 
whole    crew  took   up  the   spurt 
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beaatiftiSy.  The  boat  fblt  l&e  a 
ooik  on  otir  anus.  It  seemed  like 
madly  eoiog  'backwards  and  for- 
waidB~-Dnt  to  some  good  pnipose ; 
fbr  before  'we  'were  well  straight 
xoimd  '  The  Piongh '  comer  we  had 
bmnped  tiiem,  and  were  'bead  df 
the  riyer/  NeTer  had  such  a  spurt 
been  made  in  '  the  memoiy  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant'  —  DonkLo,  the 
landlord  of  'The  Hoop'— who  had 
seen  almost  ereiy  race  then  rowed  in 
Cambridge.  The  Black  Prince  men 
said  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  stand- 
ing still,  and  we  rowing  into  them, 
and  owned  that  we  had  done  it 
splendidly.  We  all  r^oiced  exceed- 
ingly at  our  success,  and  felt  our- 
selyes,  and  were  thought  by  all  true 
Johnians,  to  be  perfect  heroes. 

We  kq>t  our  place  during  the 
other  three  races  of  that  term ;  our 
flag  coming  up  flying  as  first  boat 
evety  afkemoon. 

In  the  next  term  we  lost  our 
brave  stroke  and  our  proud  position^ 
though  still  keeping  second. 

For  some  time  I  had  heard  that  I 
should  certainly  have  a  place  in  the 
University  boat  which  was  to  re- 
present (^mibridge  at  the  Henley 
Kegatta.  At  last  one  evening  1 
found  myself  amongst  the  safec^ 
eight,  swinging  down  firom  lock  to 
lock  on  the  narrow  Cam.  We  did 
flair  work  at  Cambridge  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  went  in  a  large 
party  to  Henle^r,  taking  wiili  us  l£e 
Slack  Prince  eight,  as  well  as  the 
University  crew.  We  were  a  merry, 
as  well  as  a  large  party,  at  the  good 
old  inn,  near  the  bridge;  and 
many  of  us  must  look  back  to  that 
week  at  Henley  as  beingone  of  the 
happiest  in  our  lives.  We  had  two 
or  usxee  noisy  spirits  with  us ;  but 
the  majonty  of  us  were  reading  men, 
who  eigoyed  the  liberty  of  iSiglifih 
Universify  life  without  abusing  it 

Our  work  was  pretty  well  cut  out 
for  us.  A  run  before  break&st: 
once  over  the  course  at  racing  pace 
in  the  University  boat.  As  the 
three  Black  Prince  men  who  were 
rowing  with  us  vrere  also  practising 
witii  uieir  college  crew,  our  captain 
told  four  of  us  to  borrow  a  boa^and 
row  over  the  course  again.  A  local 
dub  kindly  lent  us  a  good  old  boat, 
which,  with  a  little  patdiing,  we 


made  strong  enough  to  hold  us. 
We  happily  were  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  eight— bow  and 
two,  seven  and  stroke;  so  we  kept 
the  same  places  in  the  four-oar,  and 
with  liie  'varsity'  coxswain  made  a 
veiy  fiedr  crew.  As  we  found  that 
we  went. over  the  ground  in  the 
same  time  as  the  Black  Prince 
eight,  and  that  we  could  beat  their 
four-oar  by  more  than  a  minute,  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  enter  for 
the  Stewards'  Cup,  the  entrance  ibr 
which  had  been  left  open  for  the 
convenience  of  some  Oxford  crew. 
We  entered  on  our  own  responsffai- 
lity,  as  <iie '  University  Qualmcation 
Crew  '—-not  sent  by  our  Alma  Mater, 
but  not  unworthily  representing  her. 
And  as  we  had  no  captain  with  us, 
we  formed  ourselves  into  a  republic, 
allowing  our  steerer  to  exercise  the 
necessary  executive  functions  as 
president,  but  all  daiming  a  voice 
as  to  when  we  should  row,  and 
when  'easy  all,'  ^c^  and  most 
amicably  we  got  on. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  first  day 
of  the  races,  the  Oxford  Universi^ 
and  college  crews  put  in  an  api)ear- 
ance,  and  at  first  considerably  as^ 
tonished  us  l^  the  immense  de- 
ference between  their  style  and  ours. 
It  was  especially  the  very  high 
feather  that  struck  us.  They  dropped 
their  hands  right  down  to  their  toes 
as  they  went  forward,  thus  throwing 
the  blades  of  their  oars  some  feet 
into  the  air.  The  advantage  of  this 
undoubtedly  is  that  it  makes  all  the 
oars  catdi  hold  of  t^e  water  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and 
sends  the  boat  along  witii  a  shoot 
But  again,  the  excessive  stooping,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  must  be  very  ex- 
hausting. Our  Cambridge  style 
then  was  very  much  that  of  the 
watermen— a  moderately  high  fea- 
ther—the oar  being  higher  in  the 
air  at  the  end  of  the  feather  than  in 
the  middle,  the  bodv  swinging  fai- 
ther  back  than  in  me  Oxford  boat, 
and  the  strobe  pulled  well  through. 
I  hear  that  tiie  coaching  at  Gam- 
brid^  now  is,  t^t  t^e  blade  should 
be  highest  at  the  middle  of  the  fea- 
ther, and  that  it  should  gradually 
Bloi>e  down  into  the  water.  If  it  he 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that, the 
Oxonians  beat  the  Ganti^;  &r  I  he- 
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lieye  no  eight  men  inll  get  hold  of 
the  irater  well  together,  nnless  they 
give  time  for  doing  it  by  raising  the 
blades  of  the  oars  jnst  before  they 
are  put  into  the  water. 


In  the  diagram  W  is  the  snr&ce 
of  tiie  water.  A  represents  the 
flight  of  the  end  of  the  oar  as  re- 
cently practised  in  Oambridge.  C 
is  our  old  Cambridge  plan.  0,  the 
old  Oxford  method.  £ither  of  the 
two  last  seems  to  me  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  semicircalAr  plan  of 
recent  Cantabs. 

At  last  the  race  day  arrived.  Onr 
first  race  was  at  half-past  two,  be- 
tween the  Oambridge  University 
Qualification,  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  for  the  Stewards'  Cup,  for 
fonr-oaia  We  started  evenly,  and 
for  about  half  the  distance  they  kept 
up  with  us,  but  then  we  went  ahead 
and  won  in  a  paddle  by  sixty  or 
eoghty  yards.  At  half-past  five 
came  the  grand  struggle  between 
the  eights.  We  got  off  Mrly  to- 
gether, and  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  were  alongade ;  when,  sad  to 
relate,  our  numbo:  three,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  boat,  broke  his 
tholepin,  or  rowlock,  and  at  onoe  the 
Oxford  boat  shot  out  of  sight,  and 
we  never  saw  it  again  till  we  stopped 
at  the  bridge.  It  is  no  use  nuoi^ 
up  old  grievances,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  we  felt  very 
sore  at  being  thus  beaten,  and  veiy 


angiy  at  the  imputation  which  one 
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gentleman  was 
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that  we  did  it  on  purpose,  and 
that  be  heaid  the  coxswain  give 
the  order  for  breaking  the  row- 
lock. The  fiict  was  that  poor 
'three'  at  first  put  his  oar  in,  and 
tried  to  row,  but  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  oar  in  its 
place,   he  said  to  the  coxswain. 


'What  shall  I  do;  I  have  broken 
my  rowlockf  'Throw  your  oar 
up,'  was  the  answer;  and  as  by  this 
tune  the  Oxford  boat  was  some  way 
ahead,  many  thought  we  had  been 
thoroughly  beaten  even  before  our 
accident  took  place.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  we  lost  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup,  and  never  knew 
which  was  the  best  boat 

The  next  day  we  had  to  row  the 
final  heat  for  the  Stewards'  Challenge 
Cup  with  the  Brasenose  boat  They 
stuck  to  us  much  better  than  the 
Christ  Church  men  had  done,  giving 
ns  some  work  to  beat  them  by  three 
or  four  lengths.  I  have  ever  pre- 
served my  medal  for  the  Stewards' 
Cup;  and  that  still  more  precious 
one  with  tiie  bi-glott  inscription, 
'Head  of  the  Biver,'  'Universitas 
Cantabrigiensis,'  among  my  most 
precious  relics,  and  shaU  hand  them 
down  as  heirlooms  to  my  sons. 

After  the  races  were  over,  I  started 
with  four  old  Etonians  to  row  down 
the  Thames  to  Eton.  The  row  the 
first  night  was  chiefly  in  the  dark, 
as  fiEur  as  Marlow,  where  we  slept  at 
a  rustic  inn  on  the  river  bank,  and 
the  next  morning  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  bathe  close  by  the  memorable 
bridge  under  whi(£  the  bargees  ate 
the  '  puppy  pie,'  which  they  are  said 
to  have  stolen  out  of  a  window 
which  overlooked  the  river.  The 
chaff, '  Who  ate  the  puppy  pie  under 
Marlow  bridge  ?'  will  still  excite  the 
wrath  of  Thames  bargemen. 

The  next  day  our  fifteen  milea^ 
row  from  Marlow,  past  Maidenhead, 
through  a  lovely  country,  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  my  boating 
experiences.  We  arrived  at  Eton 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  a  stzanger, 
I  was  admitted  to  the  exclusive 
drole  of  boating  men  who  pa- 
tronized '  cellar.'  This  excellent  in- 
stitution was  simply  a  very  good 
lunch  of  bread  in  evexy  form,  cheese, 
salad,  and  beer  ad  libitum.  It  had 
originally  be^i  held  in  a  cellar,  but 
when  I  visited  it  the  lunch  was 
eatenin  a  very  oomlbrtaUe  room  up- 
stairs. The  mode  of  initiation  was 
peculiar.  The  youth  ambitious  of 
being  admitted  to  'cellar'  had  to 
drink  a  quart  of  ale  from  a  curiously- 
shaped  yessel  without  taking  breath* 
This  sacred  vessel  had  a  thin  stem  a 
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yard  long,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  biilb,  which  held  the  greater  part 
of  the  liquor  to  be  drunk.  As  long 
as  the  aspirant  was  drinking  the 
beer  in  the  stem  it  was  easy  enongh, 
but  when,  to  get  at  the  rest,  he 
raised  the  bulb  to  allow  it  to  flow 
into  his  mouth,  unless  done  very 
cautiously,  the  beer  came  down  with 
a  rush  and  nearly  choked  him.  The 
boy  who  tried  whilst  I  was  present 
failed.  In  the  evening  a  scratch 
Cambridge  crew,  steered  by  a  man 
who  had  never  been  there,  before, 
rowed  the  Eton  eight  and  beat  them 
easily ;  though  a  few  days  afterwards 
they  beat  as  easily  an  Oxford  boat 
with  more  of  the  University  crew  in 
it  than  we  had. 

The  next  day  I  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  punting,  and  left 
Eton  with  great  regret. 

In  my  last  term  we  went  in  for 
the  'fours,'  and  lost  them.  I 
went  in  for  the  *Lady  Margaret 
Sculls,'  and  was  upset,  and  should 
have  had  my  head  split  open  by  the 
bow  of  the  boat  that  bumped  me, 
had  I  not  dived  under  it.  I  also 
was  induced  to  enter  with  an  old 
schoolfellow  for  the  '  pair-oars ;'  but 
as  we  only  had  two  days'  practice, 
we  thought  we  should  be  bumped 
at  once,  instead  of  which  on  the 


first  day  we  bumped  the  second 
favourites.    In  the  straight  I  daie 
say  they  would  have  got  away  from 
us,  but  coming  round  '  Grassy '  we 
had  a  great  advantage  over  them.  I 
was   bow,    and   could   row  much 
stronger  than   my  stroke;   I  was 
therefore  able  to  look  about  me  to 
attend  to  the  steering ;  and  coming 
round  '  Grassy/  instead  of  his  having 
to  'easy,'  as  most  strokes  did,  I 
simply  put  out  all  my  strength,  and 
brought  the  boat  round  the  comer 
at  full  speed,  and  so  caught  them. 
The  next  day  we  got  away,  after  a 
hard  race,  from  two  Queen's  men, 
who  had  been  practising  for  months, 
and  after  all  we  finished  second. 
Thus  ended  my  Cambridge  boalang; 
and  if  I  had  my  time  over  again,  I 
should  again  join  the  boats,  and  row 
as  I  did  before ;  for  I  always  noticed 
that  unless  a  man  had  some  regular 
amusement  he  fell  into  idle  ways, 
unless  he  was  of  much  firmer  mould 
than  most  lads  of  nineteen  are.    If 
the  derivation  of  the  word  'amuse- 
ment '  is  kept  in  view,  and  that  is  not 
looked  upon  as  the  business  of  life 
which   is   only   ita  relaxation  '  ^ 
musis,'    no  harm  will  follow  from 
the  cidtivation  of  manly  sports. 

0.  U.  B.  C. 
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^TTIKTUALLY  the  race  is  over,  and 
V  it  only  remains  to  shont.'  Such 
was  the  answer  I  received  to  a  question 
which  everybody  was  asking  of  everybody 
else  for  many  days  prior  to  the  19th  of 
March,  the  day  of  Ihe  great  boat-race — 
and  the  question  was  '\^o  will  win?'  It 
was  three  days  before  the  one  fixed  upon 
for  the  event.  My  friend  was  neither  an 
Oxonian  nor  a  Cantab.  He  had  just  seen 
the  two  crews  perform  on  London  water, 
and  that  was  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  had  arrived.  Without  claiming  for 
him  any  special  gift  of  prophecy  with 
regard  to  matters  of  an  aquatic  nature, 
1  may  state  that  ii  was  even  as  he  said. 

Everybody  expected  that  the  result 
would  be,  not  exactly  what  it  was.  A 
fine  race  was  anticipated,  but  that  Oxford 


would  be,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  race,  one  ahead  of 
their  opponents.  That  expectation  was 
verified.  They  won.  Speaking  can- 
didly the  race  was  over  in  two  minutes 
after  the  hands  that  held  the  boats  had 
let  them  go.  But  this,  as  I  have  said, 
was  not  anticipated,  and  to  see  the 
winners  of  the  first  race  in  the  third  de- 
cade win,  was  an  object  worth  making 
efibrt  for.  Twenty  times  had  they  met 
in  the  same  water,  and  half  a  score  of 
victories  had  been  registered  on  the  tab  • 
leta  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Add  to 
this  a  March  morning  that  for  mildness, 
beauty,  and  sunshine  might  oontrsst 
fiiToumbly  with  May,  and  you  will  be 
quite  preportd,  my  dear  reader,  to  hear 
without    furprise     that    the     eoeoe    on 
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Waterloo  Biidgt  vns  like  that  of  a 
Derbj  day;  t£it  there  was  an  enonnous 
amount  of  confusion  at  all  the  piers  on 
the  river,  where  people  would  get  into 
wrong  boats,  and  where  others  were 
arriving  panting  from  a  sharp  run,  which 
ended  after  aU  in  disappointment.  I 
felt  for  them — ^I  oaght,  for  I  was  among 
the  nnmber,  bnt  l^ben  I  was  in  time— 
obIj  the  stesmer  had  gone  earlier  than 
the  boor  advertised.  On  hearing  this 
I  was  prepared  to  feel  aggriev«l  and 
wrathfol.  If  paper  and  ink  had  been 
at  hand,  I  might  even  have  written  to 
the  ;    bat    no,     paper    was    not 

there,  and  to  be  wrathful  in  that  glorious 
sasshinj  spring  morning  was  not  an 
easj  matter.  I  only  mention  this 
purely  personal  feeling  because  it  leads 
me  to  an  important  and  interesting  fact. 
My  boat  had  gone  earlier  because  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  way  vraiting  to 
honour  the  race,  and  the  Thames  Snb» 
acriptioa  Fund,  by  occupying  a  plam 
thereon.  And  I  arrived  at  the  boat  in 
time  to  join  in  the  cheere  which  the 
collq;ians  nised  when  they  saw  his  face 
lit  by  a  senial  smile,  and  animated  by 
&e  geneial  excitement  of  the  hour,  and 
the  interest  of  the  coming  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  crews  of  athletes.  What 
a  jolly  hearty  afiair  an  English  cheer  is 
— such  a  cheer  as  young  men,  'greeting 
a  young  and  popular  Prince,  nisei  It 
rec%!ly  seems  to  make  the  blood  spin 
more  rapidly  along  its  course.  The 
oithusiasm  —  affection,  is  so  real  and 
genuine. 

Failing  steam  on  the  water  I  found  it  on 
the  rail,  and  made  one  ware  in  the  mighty 
deluge  that  flowed  down  Putoey-ward  about 
10'&  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  race. 
What  a  splendid  scene  it  was  after  the  dull, 
dark  fog,  and  the  nipping  frost  and  deso- 
lation of  a  long  winter  I  How  grandly  the 
revival  of  spring  acted  upon  the  wliote 
being !  There  were  more  races  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Putney  that  day  than  the 
one  upon  the  river.  'Awful  jolly'  is  a 
shocking  phrase;  as  English  it  is  ex- 
ecrable: but  I  think  I  arrived  at  a 
tolerable  notion  of  what  it  means  that 
day.  Exuberant  spirits,  hearty  greet- 
ings, and  a  general  buoyancy  of  thought 
ai^  Ihnb  prevailed.  Every  man  wanted 
to  tell  hia  friend  that  it  was  'awful 
jolly,'  and  to  repeat  the  assertion  fre- 
quently, by  way  of  assuring  himself 
that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  dreum- 
stanoe.  One  didn't  want  to  'take  the 
odds,'  but  to  see  the  race,  and  shout 
and  laugh,  and  when  the  race  was  over, 
to  get  up  an  impromptu  pio^nic  in  the 
nearest  daisied  meadow.  The  liberal 
sunshine    was    everywhere.      It    seemed 


especially  to  have  found  its  way  to 
men's  henrte.  The  Prince  enjoyed  it ; 
BO  did  the  pedestrians  on  the  bmks,  and 
the  great  human  panorama  of  faces  on 
the  bridges  was  biightened  by  it  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  eights  never 
rowed  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly 
before.  Royalty,  divinity,  law,  medi- 
cine, art,  and  literature  were  repre- 
sented; among  them  all  was  but  one 
feeling,  that  it  was  a  hoUday  -^  holiday 
i^  the  happiest  sense  of  the  wonl. 

The  happiness  reached  its  climax  when 
the  Cantabs  in  their  light  blue  jackets  were 
descried  rowing  towards  the  starting-place, 
and  followed  by  the  dark  blues.  Steadily 
they  came  to  the  barge,  and  bowed  to  the 
Prince.  The  two  crews  were  men  to  be 
envied.  As  they  removed  their  jackets, 
their  well-developed  figures  and  powerful 
sinews  were  displayed.  The  Cantab  crew 
looked  well — some  said  like  winning  men. 
They  were  more  equal  men  than  the  Oxford 
crew,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  ^ 
powerful  athletes.  The  host  of  steamera  on 
the  river  began  to  move  uneasily  as  the  two 
boats  took  up  their  position  at  the  starting- 
point. 

There  was  a  grand  sight  to  be  seen  be- 
tween that  moment  and  the  one  when  the 
race  began.  The  boats  were  perfectly  mo- 
tionless— so  were  ^e  men ;  every  man  with 
his  oar  ready  for  the  stroke.  It  was  the 
most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
In  work  the  motion  is  too  rapid  for  the  eye 
to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  pose.  Here  was  one  of  the  positions 
maintained  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  for 
the  spectaton  who  were  near  to  see  and  ad- 
mire it.  The  movements  of  a  thoroughly 
good  oarsman  are  very  graceful.  The  sun- 
shine and  the  water  rippling  in  it,  the 
cheere,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation,  the 
concentration  of  all  eyes  and  all  thoughts  on 
one  spot  and  subject,  added  something  to 
the  charm.  People  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
fine  thing  to  be  one  of  the  oarsmen  in  the 
champion  boats.    So  it  was. 

At  the  signal  they  darted  away.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  the  position  during 
the  pause  before  the  start,  i  con  only  hope 
to  make  you  know,  if  you,  reader,  were  not 
one  of  the  many  who  saw  what  the  first 
stroke  was  like,  by  comparing  the  sixteen 
men  of  the  two  crews  to  a  very  vast  and 
beautiful  machine  in  rest  at  one  minute 
and  the  next  set  in  motion  at  full  speed. 
The  sixteen  appeared  to  have  no  individu- 
ality in  that  first  stroke.  They  were  as 
one  man.  Beautifully  the  oara  dipped  into 
the  water  and  rose  again,  scattering  the 
drops  from  the  blue  blades ;  and  the  sun- 
shine made  even  Thames  water  bright  as 
crystal. 

Cambridge  went  ahead,  and  people  be- 
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gan  to  talk  of  '  hedging/  and  to  wish  thej 
had  not  laid  00  manj  terwa  to  four  against 
them.  Still  they  went  ahead,  and  as  they 
did  so  the  men  who  bet — and  who  doesn't 
lay  a  little  wager,  even  if  it  is  only  a  dozen 
of  gloves  with  a  lady,  for  the  sake  of  having 
an  interest  in  the  race  ? — ^made  the  Cantabs 
favoohtes,  and  there  were  ofieis  to  bet  upon 
them  on  the  very  terms  they  had  hesitated 
at  accepting  against  them.  But  Cambridge 
never  got  a  boat's  length  ahead.  The 
Oxford  bowman  never  lost  sight  of  the 
Cantabs.  It  was  a  vigorous  trial  of  powersl 
The  Cantabs  made  forty  strokes  per  minute. 
The  Oxonians  increased  to  forty-three,  and 
they  palled  away  mightily;  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  strength  of  stroke  was 
with  Oxford,  and  then  arose  a  ory, '  They 
have  II^Mssed  them  I'  At  this  stage,  the 
action  of  the  two  crews,  as  side  by  side, 
stroke  for  stroke,  tiiey  ]Mjdled,  was  very 
fine.  The  light  blues  made  a  vigorous 
cflfort,  but  £iiled  to  increase  the  speed ;  and 
away  went  the  dark  blues,  and  when  next  a 
cry  arose,  it  was,  *  They've  taken  Cam- 
bridge water  r  afler  that  there  was  no  race. 
The  distance  between  the  boats  gradually 
increased,  and  it  was  voted  a  '  hollow '  af- 
fiiir  by  those  who  could  see  it ;  but  this 
was  not  possible  to  many,  for  the  river  was 
choked  with  steamers,  that  were  not  so  fast 
as  the  University  boats,  and  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  poured  out  of  the  funnels,  and 
swept  over  the  water.  The  race  was  run 
in  the  shortest  time  that  it  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished—-21  minutes  48  seconds.  Tha 
Cantabs  were  at  least  from  16  to  20  lengths 
behind.  Had  the  contest  at  the  finish  been 
closer,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  time 
would  have  been  still  shorter.  The  Oxford 
crew  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
the  University  has  ever  sent  out  to  row 
against  the  sister  university  team. 

Going  back  when  the  *  shouting'  had 
been  done,  a  good  opportunity  was  offered 
for  the  study  of  the  two  styles.  The 
crews  rowed  alongside  the  boat  that  bore 
the  Prince's  ensign ;  and  as  an  ingenious 
gentleman  remaiked,  it,was  evident  that  they 
had  the  *  raw  material '  at  Cambridge,  and 
that  what  is  known  as  '  good  coaching '  waa 
all  that  was  wanted.  The  Cantabs  rowed 
well — ^in  good  time  and  good  style,  though 
sometimes  they  were  jerky.  Their  stroke 
is  a  grand  one,  but  the  Oxford  is  grander. 
They  lost  the  race  in  a  time  that  would  in 
ahnost  any  previous  year  have  served  for 
winning  it.  They  want  ihaiperfect  awing 
and  enormous  reach  fonaard  which  is  the 
chaiucteristicof  the  Oxonian  rowing.  With- 
out it  they  will  ocmtinue  to  be  beaten.  This 
was  the  universal  remark  of  the  witnesses 


of  tlieir!defeat  in  the  twenty^rrt  raot.    It 
ia  the  JU^part  of  the  ttroke  which  ielU. 

The  first  of  the  races  was  rowed  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1829,  at  Henley.  It  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  brilliant  series  of  gsl- 
lant  struggles  between  the  two  Unlverritiea. 
Their  boating,  as  the  best  exhibition  of 
skill  in  the  art  exhibited  in  London  is  more 
attractive  than  their  cricket.  Oxford  won 
the  first  race,  but  when  nine  had  been  rowed 
the  Cantabs  were  five  ahead.  During 
recent  years  the  Oxonians  have  renewed  the 

Sisition,  and  the  victory  of  the  19th  of 
arch  places  them  first.  The  Oxonians  in  the 
last  twelve  contests  have  shown  as  marked 
a  superiority  as  their  opponents  did  in  the 
previous  nine. 

The  day's  festivities  did  not  end  with  the 
race.  There  were  the  nsual  attendants ;  the 
great  itinerant  band  of  miscellaneous  pnblie 
performers  of  wonderful  feats  and  shocking 
music  were  there,  and  all  was  hilarity.  Where 
do  these  people  go  to  in  the  winter?  Do 
they,  dormouse-like,  lie  torpid  ?  I  cannot 
say;  but  their  campaign  begins  with  the 
boat  race,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  they  are 
lost  sight  of  till  the  spring,  and  another,  a 
greater  contest,  wakes  them  up.  Not  with 
these  have  we  to  do,  nor  with  the  billiard 
match,  nor  the  racket  (what  a  grand 
festival  week,  a  sort  of  carnival  of  muscle 
and  sinew,  might  be  made  if  the  athletic 
sports,  the  boat  races,  and  the  billiard  and 
racket  matches  could  be  held  in  one  week), 
but  with  a  scene  that  deserves  a  paragraph. 
To  some  readers  the  mention  of  oae  name 
will  be  sufficient  to  ooi\jiira  it  up.  It  is 
•Evans!' 

<  Evans's'  after  th6  toils  of  the  day— 
afier  the  general  expenditure  of  enthusiasm 
with  the  prodigalitv  of  spendthrifts — after 
the  dinner  at  Willis's— after  the  speeches 
and  the  billiard-match  in  Leioester-square-* 
there  was  yet  left  an  abundance  of  exube- 
rant jollity  for  Evans's.  Muscle  and  sinew 
and  high  spirits  are  grand  things.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene,  for  I 
have  not  space;  and  the  said  muscle  and 
sinew  and  high  spirits  refuse  to  be  set  down 
on  paper.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  com- 
plete—the fratemitv  so  great — the  free  inr 
terehange  of  thought— the  merry  jokes — 
the  mighty  cheers  uat  rose  when  the  cbam- 
pions  came  in,  and  when  the  extempore 
song-maker  sang  their  victories  were  de- 
monstrations w&ch  had  significance.  It  is 
such  a  capital  thing  to  forget  sometimes 
that  one  is  a  student,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
or  a  journalist,  and  be  simply  a  msn-— a 
rowing  or  a  cricket  man,  ready  to  spply  to 
your  fellows  only  the  standani  of  skill  in 
the  punuit  of  these  bracing  pastimek 
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'  1  SE  yon  ready,  gentlemen?  Go!' 
^cx  And  then  the  eager  laoe  began, 
and  with  it  a  new  era  in  the  sports 
of  the  Uniyersities,  and,  as  I  beheyo 
and  hope,  in  those  of  England  gene- 
rally. The  gentlemen,  I  may  re- 
mark, eti  pasaant,  obeyed  the  em- 
phatic oommand  of  the  starter,  and 
went  with  a  promptxtnde  and  speed 
that  Mercxiry,  had  that  dei^  been 
present  at  the  tune,  might  well  hare 
been  pardoned  for  regarding  with 
enTy. 

The  scene  was  Christ  Ghnrch 
Oriokeirgronnd,  Oxford.  The  time 
was  i^rtly  after  noon  on  the  5th 
of  March,  a  soft  spring  day— it 
seemed  the  first  day  of  spring— the 
blackbirds  were  whistling ;  OTer  dis- 
tant fields,  the  krks  were  trying  their 
pinicHis  and  thdr  Toices,  ready  for 
the  chorus  of  May;  the  air  had  that 
peculiar  sweetness  which  follows  a 
genUe  rain  and  prompts  one  to  ram- 
ble to  the  woods  in  the  belief  that 
the  primrose  and  the  yiolet  wiU  there 
be  toxmd  in  all  their  beauty.  The 
gentleman  who  gare  the  word  of 
oommand  was  standing  behind  four 
whose  toes  were  pointed  to  a  line  of 
tape  that  stretched  across  the  green- 
BWBt±  Thej  were  four  comely, 
well-proportioned  men.  They  wore 
no  caps,  one  had  no  boots,  and 
their  costume  generally  was  of  the 
slightest  kind.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter, thought  I,  since  it  gives  to  me 
a  better  opportunity  of  obeerving 
the  beautiful  figurts  of  the  athletes 
who  stand  before  me,  whose  skios 
are  snowy  white,  and  whose  arms 
are  snggestive  of  great  strength, 
though,  except  at  the  muscles,  mej 
are  delicate  and  fieur  as  a  lady^s. 
They  stand  in  a  roped  course:  on 
their  breasts  they  wear  the  Uni- 
versity colours— the  light-blue  of 
Cambridge  and  the  darker  dye  of 
Oxford — sewn  upon  their  white  Jer- 
seys in  sh^)e of  a  cross  or  a  star: 
it  has  a  pretty  effect  On  either 
side  of  the  course  on  which  I  stand 
are  long  lines  of  men,  and  here  and 


there  are  groups  of  ladies,  who  look 
on  with  an  interest  that  is  scarcely 
smmBsed  by  the  keenest  lover  of 
athletics  among  the  students  who 
throng  the  edges  of  the  course.  To 
the  ladies  it  is  certainly  a  novel 
sight 

'Go!'  And  they  were  gone  before 
the  little  monosyllable  had  died  on 
the  lips  of  him  that  uttoed  it  The 
athletes  of  the  UniversitieB,  with  the 
fresh  bloom  of  youth,  health,  and 
strength  upon  their  cheeks,  who 
had  stood  motionless  as  statues, 
leapt  into  marvellous  activity.  The 
race  was  not  so  much  fbr  personal 
honour  as  for  that  of  the  whole 
University  of  which  they  were  the 
chosen  representatives.  They  were 
contending,  as  the  '  flower  of  the 
vouth '  of  Greece  contended  of  old,  for 
honour.  Glances  from  bright  eyes 
were  not  wanticqg  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  victor ;  and  as  they 
8]>ed  away  over  the  green-sward 
with  the  first  daisy  of  the  year  be- 
neath their  feet,  the  voices  of  theic 
friends  and  feUow-coIIegians  arose 
in  one  mighty  shout  that  sent  the 
name  of  the  favourite  echoing  away 
to  the  torrets  and  the  towers  of  the 
distant  ooUoges.  The  race  was  but 
a  short  one.  A  tzifle  more  than 
half  a  score  of  seconds  sufficed  for 
the  running  of  it  What  varied 
emotions  may  be  crowded  even  into 
that  brief  space  of  time !  The  asto- 
nishing feat  of  living  an  age  in  a 
moment  is  usoally  supposed  to  be 
confined,  in  actual  experience,  to 
the  heroes  and  heraines  of  novels. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  distorb  the 
supposition,  but  I  would  say  that  if 
any  man  has  a  fiur  chance  of  arriving 
at  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
men  mean  when  they  describe  that 
kind  of  thing,  it  is  he  who  runs  a 
race  with  varying  fortunes,  is  passed 
and  repasses,  and  loses  in  the  end. 

Ask  one  of  those  Cantabs  or  Ox- 
onians who  ran  under  the  circum- 
stances  which  I  have  mentioned, 
what  deep  and  opposite  emotiana 
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he  knew  whfle  he  was  striding  the 
hundred  yards  of  the  xaoe,  as  if  upon 
each  stride  depended  his  deurest 
hopes  in  life.  He  will  tell  you  what 
a  pleasurable  thrill  he  felt  while 
'leading/  when  the  heads  of  his 
friends  were  bared  that  hats  might 
be  waved  in  his  honour,  adding  to 
the  loud  huzzas  that  arose  on  every 
side  another  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Then  will  [come,  if  he  be  a  ftithful 
interpreter  and  narrator  of  his  own 
emotions,  an  account  of  a  deplorable 
sense  of  disappointment  which  stole 
upon  him  when  the  opposing  Gan- 
tstb  came  up  with  him,  and  he  felt 
that  his  power  of  going  foster  was 
gone.  Still  he  hoped  as  they  strode 
breast  to  breast  and  stride  for  stride 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  he 
dropped  behind.  Meanwhile  the 
shouts  died  away,  and  when  they 
rose  again  another  name  was  ut- 
tered, and  he  grew  conscious  of  the 
fisict  that  he  had  been  first  in  the 
race  for  the  last  time ;  that  know- 
ledge, come  when  it  will,  and  be 
'  the  race '  of  what  kind  it  may,  is 
always  a  sad  one;  or,  maybe,  he 
tried  to  do  what  is  called  *  putting 
on  a  spurt,'  and  to  catch  his  oppo- 
nent, and  his  comrades,  observmg 
ihe  gaUant  effort,  raised  another 
"fisunt  cheer  in  which  his  name  was 
heard;  but  this  entirely  subsided 
when  the  effort,  which  was  of  no 
avail,  relaxed,  and  another  compe- 
titor passed  him,  and  left  him  to 
'  come  in '  an  indifferent  third,  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  opponent 
had  wrested  from  him,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, the  honour  wMch,  When  half 
the  race  was  run,  seemed  within  his 
grasp.  Had  he  won,  the  victory 
would  have  been  not  his,  but  that 
of  his  University.  He  has  lost;  and 
the  Imowledge  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
dividual defeat  does  not  make  it 
more  easy  to  bear.  In  this  way 
eleven  seconds  may  be  made  to 
seem  a  very  long  time.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  hard  and  vigo- 
rous action  prevents  all  this  being 
felt  It  rather  heightens  the  effect 
by  giving  increased  activity  to  the 
nervous  system* 

The  race  was  run  amid  a  tumult 
of  cheering,  and  victory  was  with 
Oxford.    It  is  in  the  natural  order 


of  things  that  wherever  a  contest  is 
waged,  and  whatever  its  character 
may  be,  if  there  is  a  victor  there 
must  also  be  a  vanquished.  It;is 
easier  to  bear  defeat  well  than  to 
achieve  a  victory  and  wear  the 
laurel  with  becoming  modesty.  Not 
a  little  of  the  charm  of  the  Univer- 
sity BpartB  lay  in  the  perfect  even- 
ness of  humour  with  which  the 
enthusiastic  students  triumphed  or 
&iled. 

Victory  is  generally  very  sweet, 
and  defeat  is  proportionately  bitter. 
I  was  witness  of  a  littie  scene  one 
tranquil  evening  last  summer  that 
illustrated  both  the  sweet  and  bitter 
qualities  rather  forcibly.  That,  too, 
was  a  race.  I  came  at  the  dose 
of  a  woodland  walk  in  a  Midland 
county  to  a  village  green,  a  pretty 
pastoral  place,  on  which  were  as- 
sembled the  villagers— aU  the  men 
and  women  and  hoys  and  girls  of 
the  village  were  apparentiy  there — 
and  as  I  stepped  on  to  the  grass 
a  former  driving  by  in  his  dog-<»rt 
pulled  the  rein  and  stopped  on  the 
roadway  that  sorted  the  green. 
The  occasion  of  the  gathering  was 
a  race  between  two  village  lads — 
little  ruddy-fooed  fellows,  who  stood 
side  by  side,  jacketiess,  and  with 
naked  feet. 

'  I  know  I  can  beat  him,'  said  one. 

'  I  know  you  can't,'  said  the  other. 

The  race  was  run,  and  the  victor, 
the  first  speaker,  won  with  ease, 
and  was  loudly  cheered.  The 
vanquished  lay  down  and  cried, 
with  his  foce  buried  in  the  grass, 
while  the  victor,  with  a  proud  step, 
marched  across  the  green  taUdng  to 
the  men.  The  d^ated  took  his 
defeat  greatly  to  heart,  and  words 
could  not  console  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  first  defeat  First  d&ate 
and  first  sorrows  are  always  haxd  to 
bear,  especially  to  untutored  and 
untndned  minds,  let  them  come  in 
what  form  they  may.  As  none  of  us 
are  privileged  to  run  all  tiie  heate 
of  life  without  being  sometimeB 
beaten,  it  is  well  for  those  who  get 
their  first  experience  early,  when,  if 
the  pang  is  exceedingly  bitter,  there 
is  the  consolation  that  its  duration 
will  be  all  the  more  brief. 

These  considerations  forced  themr 
selves  upon  me  as  I  walked  among 
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the  ifaiongs  of  stadents  to  the  scene 
of  the  next  contest  What  a  happy 
scene  it  was !  What  a  pleasure,  sfta 
the  hard  stones  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, and  the  &ce8  that  one  sees 
there,  to  tread  on  the  soft,  buoyant 
turf,  and  be  snnonnded  only  by  the 
young  and  yigorons,  to  whom  idl 
the  great  cases  of  life  were  as  yet 
imknown,  who  had,  apparently,  all 
the  elements  of  success  and  all  the 
qualifications  for  sustaining  defeats 
"With  the  easy,  even  humour  of  phi- 
losophical men,  and  whose  enmu- 
siafim  for  their  representatiyes  in 
the  races  was  suggestiTe  of  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  rules  over  Col- 
lege life,  and  still  exists  when  many 
years  intervene  between  the  day 
upon  which  College  friendships  and 
UBiyersity  associations  are  broken 
up.  Meeting  years  hence  on  foreign 
Bhozes,  perhaps  on  battle-fields,  or 
in  the  British  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tiyes,  some  links  of  the  chain  that 
bind  Balliol  men,  or  Trinity  or 
Christ  Church  men  together,  will 
still  be  firm.  Bemimscences  of  days 
like  1^  will  help  to  cement  the 
fiiendsbip.  How  should  men  who 
to-day  walk  about  the  course  arm- 
linked  together  separate  to-morrow' 
and  forget  the  day,  forget  their  com- 
panions in  the  boat,  and  in  many  a 
cricket  eleyen? 

The  bell  lin^,  and  a  shout  pro- 
claims the  first  jump  and  cuts  short 
my  musings  on  the  always  sugges- 
tiye  and  pleasant  theme  of  College 
friendships.  Again  there  are  four 
competitors,  equally  divided  between 
the  li^ht  and  the  dark  blues.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  prophesy  that  the 
contest  will  end  in  another  victory 
for  the  dark. 

What  varied  movements  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  firame  admits! 
I  was  recently  at  an  'Assault  of 
Arms'  given  in  London  by  the 
Guardsmen  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose. My  admiration  for  the  skill 
tiiey  displayed  in  the  use  of  the 
small  sword,  the  rapier,  single-stick, 
and  sabre  was  dwa^ed  by  the  supe- 
rior attraction  presented  by  the  end- 
less variety  of  positions  and  motions 
which  those  gladiator-like  men  as- 
sumed in  the  course  of  their  attacks 
and  defooces  upon  each  other.  It 
lequixes  such  a  demonstration  of 


skilled  men  to  show  how  really 
marvellous,  how  full  of  grace  and 
strength  man  is,  or,  by  cultivation, 
may  become.  So  is  it,  too,  with  the 
jumping.     Every  one  of  the  com- 

Sstitors  has  an  individual  style, 
ne  comes  up  with  an  eai^  step, 
and  after  a  preparatory  stoop  vaults 
over  the  bar,  wnich  is  five  feet  high, 
with  perfect  ease,  measuring  the 
distance  with  complete  accuracy, 
and  alighting  only  a  yard  and  a 
half  from  the  spot  at  which  he 
started.  Another  runs  forward,  and 
leaps,  as  the  stag  does,  a  long  flying 
jump  of  four  yards.  A  third,  whose 
feet  I  observe  are  bootless,  takes 
still  fewer  steps,  and  as  he  is  pass- 
ing over  the  bar  he  turns  round,  so 
that  his  face  fronts  the  spot  from 
which  he  started.  The  Oxford 
champion  has  yet  to  jump.  It  is 
Mr.  Gooch,  who  is  a  wonderful 
leaper.  The  Oxonians  remember 
the  feats  he  performed  two  days 
ago,  and  as  he  removes  his  over- 
coat and  discloses  the  dark-blue 
shirt  of  satin  there  is  a  cheer  for 
him.  His  feet  are  cased  in  dainty 
white  boots,  his  legs  are  bare  (th^ 
are  thin,  but  muscular),  and  he  has 
the  very  physique  of  a  jumper. 
Everybody  wants  to  'back  him  to 
win,'  and  nobody  does  so  because 
nobody  else  doubts  that  he  will 
win.  Delicately  he  pats  down  the 
turf  and  scatters  a  handful  of  saw- 
dust on  the  spot  from  which  he 
means  to  start;  the  rains  have  made 
the  torf  soft,  and  even  the  long 
spikes  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
hold  him  up.  A  little  run— a  stoop 
—a  spring— over  1  Then  the  bar  is 
raisea  another  inch,  and  another, 
and  another;  and  then  the  Cantabs, 
who  jump  well  for  all  that—par- 
ticularly the  agile  man  who  takes 
the  stag-like  leaps — begin  to  knock 
the  bar  down,  and  having  done  it 
twice,  take  a  rather  longer  run, 
make  a  greater  effort,  and  go  over 
amid  cries  of  '  Oh,  well  jumped  in- 
deed!'  and  the  Cantabs  begin  to  hope 
for  victory,  for  that  is  five  feet  four 
inches  high  that  they  have  cleajred, 
and  Mr.  Gooch  did  no  more  against 
his  Oxonian  competitors.  That  genr 
tleman  follows,  far  the  contest  now 
remains  between  these  two.  He 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  knock- 
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ing  the  bar  down,  and  goes  over 
beautifully:  the  higher  the  baa:  is 
raised  the  more  grace  ho  displays. 
There  is  a  visible  excitement  among 
the  collegians  when  Mr.  Osborne 
walks  slowly  down  the  course,  turns 
sharp  round,  and  runs  at  the  bar. 
His  effort  is  vain,  and  his  heels 
bring  it  down.  Once  again  !Mr. 
Gooch  goes  over,  apparently  with 
the  greatest  earn.  As  he  reaches 
the  highest  point  his  long,  lissome 
legs  are  drawn  np,  and  he  ai)pears 
to  be  flying.  Twice  more  did  the 
Cantab  gallantly  strive  to  carry  his 
toes  over  without  touching,  but 
failed;  and  then  there  were  more 
triumphant  cheers  on  the  part  of 
the  Oxonians,  for  the  second  con- 
test in  the  first  year's  inter-Univer- 
sity sporte  was  decided  in  their 
tavour.  The  Oxonian  afterwards 
delightal  the  spectators  by  leaping 
over  the  bar  at  5  feet  6  inches 
lieight ;  and  that,  on  the  heavy  turf 
that  gave  no  spring,  was  a  feat  not 
often  equalled. 

England  is  disposed  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  set  a  very  high  value 
upon  sinew  and  muscle.  There  are 
means  by  which  these  are  attainable 
under  special  circumstances.  Un- 
fortunately these  special  circum- 
stances are  such  as  make  them 
almost  unattainable  to  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen.  With  tiie 
observance  of  the  proper  rules,  there 
are  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
might  equal  or  surpass  the  feats  of 
the  University  athletes.  The  Vo- 
lunteer drill  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable service  to  our  rising  men. 
Athletic  sports  might  be  of  still 
greater.  As  a  means  of  promoting 
health  and  strength  they  and  the 
training  which  prepares  men  ibr 
them  are  pre-eminent 

A  great  deal  has  recently  been 
written  and  said  on  the  subject  of 
training.  Let  me  employ  the  in- 
terval between  the  jump  and  the 
next  race  in  adding  yet  a  few  words 
more.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  it  connects  itself  na- 
turally with  the  sports  I  am  de- 
scribing. 

Physically  speaking,  the  trainer 
can  do  wonders  with  a  maxL  There 
is  scarcely  a  wider  differenoe  be- 
tween two  intellects   natoraJly  of 


equal  strength,  one  of  which  has 
been  trained  thoroughly  and  the 
other  left  entirely  dependent  upon 
itself,  than  between  a  man  living  ac- 
cording to  the  customary  habits  of 
society  and  one  who  is  what  is  tech- 
nically descril^  as  '  in  condition.' 
Supposing  the  two  men  to  be  of  the 
same  natural  proportions,  the  one 
will  bo  able  to  do  a  giant's  work,  the 
other  a  dwarfs.  This  was  partially 
exemplified  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  'training*  the 
competitors  had  undergone ;  in  many 
races  some  of  the  runners  came  in 
scarcely  in  worse  condition  than 
they  started,  some  panting  anil 
thoroughly  exhausted.  The  well- 
trained  men  were  very  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  The  most  had  been 
made  of  their  natural  resources, 
their  limbs  were  beautifully  sym- 
metrical, and  the  clear  complexion 
and  whiteness  of  their  flesh  might 
have  vied  witli  the  colour  of  the 
paper  upon  which  these  words  are 
printed.  Why,  then,  the  reader  will 
ask,  do  not  all  men  who  covet 
strength,  ability  to  endure  long 
walks,  long  hours  of  labour,  or  ca- 
pacity for  great  activity,  'train?' 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  an  art 
in  itself.  To  be  followed  with  com- 
plete success  it  requires  a  man's 
whole  attention,  and  men  cannot 
afford  to  pay  such  a  price  for  even 
the  elastic  step,  the  fair  skin,  and 
the  haid  muscle  of  the  trained 
athlete.  The  ordinaiy  occupations 
of  life  forbid  the  attempt ;  the  lux- 
uries of  life  would  nulli^  its  good 
effects;  and  it  is  generally  incom- 
patible with  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live  in  the  present  age. 
'  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise'  is 
a  very  excellent  rule,  but  it  is  con- 
tinually being  violated  by  the  very 
men  who  wi^  to  be  strong.  The 
special  diets — ^fear  not,  gentle  reader, 
that  I  am  about  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  trainer's  art,  to  which 
you  might  object — are  mareover 
impossible;  the  strict  regimen  can- 
not be  observed;  the  giving  up  of 
dgars  and  wines,  operas  and  sap- 
pers, balls  and  theatres,  possible  to 
the  students  at  ihe  UniTersities 
and  the  '  professionals,'  before  great 
events  at  given  periods,  is  diffi- 
colt,  to  Uiose  in  the  stream^  in 
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the  life  of  LondoiL  For  tnuniiig  to 
be  really  effectual  sooh  things 
must  be  leliuquished,  and  this  is 
but  the  least  ^art  of  the  btisineaa. 
Constant  exercise  at  stated  periods^ 
followed  by  changea  of  dress,  cold 
baths,  and  many  other  prooeeidings 
which  cannot  be  taken  by  men  of 
basinesB,  are  also  necessary.  It  is 
tme  that  these  laws,  which  are  con- 
sidered absolute  for  great  contests, 
may  be  modified  for  lighter  ones, 
and  are  very  frequently  put  into 
mnactice  in  a  more  gentle  form. 
The  London  rowing  clubs  that  are 
DOW  so  numerous,  fuad  that  celebrate 
so  many  excellent  matches  every 
year  on  our  riyer,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  professional  gen* 
tlemen  and  City  men.  They  also 
celebrate  athletic  sports,  and  for 
both  of  these  they  '  train'  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  th^y  do  it  under 
great  difficulties.  Taking  these 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  do  it  with  a  great 
degree  of  success.  They  find  it  im- 
possible aU  the  year  round,  their 
unperative  duties,  their  professional 
ayocations,  office  and  dty  work,  and 
indeed  the  whole  routine  of  their 
life,  compels  them  to  violate,  if  not 
hygienic  laws,  those  of  the  trainer. 

The  *  trainer'  enables  a  man  to 
walk  twenty  miles  with.  &r  greater 
ease  when  he  has  been  '  brought 
into  condition' than  he  could  pre- 
viously walk  half  that  distance. 
This,  my  readers  will  say,  is  a  posi- 
tive good.  The  statement  may  be 
admitted,  there  is  an  increase  of 
power  in  one  direction  without  any 
loss  in  another.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  training  is  good  or 
desirabla  Very  much  of  that  which 
now  takes  place  is  unquestionably 
iigurioua  A  man  who  would 'train' 
for  '  the  eight'  need  have  an  iron 
constitution.  The  work  which  the 
crews  that  met  on  the  Thames  on 
the  19th  of  last  month  went  through 
was  very  great,  such  as  the  majority 
of  men  could  not  possibly  with- 
stand. The  honour  of  a  place  in 
the  representative  '  eight '^  of  the 
Universities  has  been  purchased  in 
many  instances  at  the  cost  of  years 
of  life.  It  very  frequently  happeoa 
that  the  iigury  done  by  over-tiain- 
isg  does  not  show  itself  at  once^ 


and  afterwazds  it  may  aasome  only 
the  form  of  ordinary  disease  ana 
be  attributed  to  other  causes.  Bat 
the  severify  of  the  traimng  which 
is  applied  to  the  champion  oarsmen, 
and  the  great  test  that  is  put  upon 
their  strength  amid  the  exoitement 
of  the  contest,  taxes  the  system  so 
greatly  that  the  balance  is,  in  many 
cases,  equally  poised,  and  events 
that  would,  but  for  that  strain,  have 
been  powerless  for  injury,  torn  the 
scale  to  the  wnmg  side  and  the 
oarsman  ainks.  I  have  no  desire 
to  draw  a  gloomy  picture,  but  much 
that  is  mistaken  has  got  abroad  on 
the  subject  It  is  assuring  to  see 
that  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
crack  oarsmen  has  bean  directed  to 
this  state  of  the  case,  and  changes 
were  in  consequence  made  in  the 
Cambridge  crew.  It  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  moral  cou- 
rage to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  so  national  an  afilEur  as  is 
the  annual  eight-oared  race  on  the 
Thames,  especially  in  a  case  like 
that  in  which  an  oarsman  was 
taken  from  the  crew  because  there 
was  reason  to  fear— not  evidence  to 
prove,  be  it  observed,  that  can  only 
come  after  the  trial  is  made,  and  the 
injury,  if  there  be  such,  is  done  and 
irreparable— that  the  constitution 
could  not  safely  pass  the  ordeal. 

The  training  required  for  athletic 
nx»rts  is  widely  different  to  this. 
It  is  general;  in  it  there  is  no  dan- 
ger: the  weak  may  become  strong 
under  it,  and  the  strong  will  cer- 
tainly become  stronger.  The  train- 
ing is  not  like  that  for  the  boat-race, 
nor  like  that  which  a  Derby  horse 
undergoes,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  comes  to  the  post  with  a  good 
chance  of  wiiming  the  race  and  al- 
most an  equally  good  one  of  break- 
ing down  utterly  and  for  ever. 
€r€aieral  principles  founded  upon 
hygienic  laws  are  chiefly  relied 
upon.  '  Make  the  man  as  healthy 
and  generally  strong  as  you  can/  is 
the  law,  and  nobody  will  question 
the  value  of  that  The  athletes  of  the 
Universities  ran  no  risk.  They 
were  young,  and  strong,  and  long 
of  wind,  and  art  had  simply  aided 
nature  in  making  the  most  of  those 
qualities.  Probably  the  competitors 
had,  at  no  previous  period  of  their 
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liyes,  been  so  healthy  and  strong 
as  on  the  day  they  came  to  the 
starting-post.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  greatest  claims  these  sports  have, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for 
the  extension  of  them  that  is  now 
taking  place.  '  How  strange  it  is/ 
was  a  remark  I  heard  many  times 
on  the  cricket-ground  at  Oxford, 
*  that  the  Universities  have  never 
challenged  each  other  to  this  kind 
of  contest  before!'  It  is  not  an 
unreasonable  matter  of  snrimse. 
Apart  from  the  physical  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  them,  they  are  such 
popular  sources  of  recreation.  From 
the  day  nuiee,  acting  as  starter, 
cries— 

'  Bell  hones,  beil  borse§.  what  time  o'  day? 
One  o'clock,  two  o*do<±,  three  aud  away ' — 

np  to  the  solemn  one  when  we 
resign  bats  and  balls  to  our  sons, 
race-running,  jumping,  and  walking 
matches  are  very  popular.  Possibly 
the  reason  was,  that  pedestrianism 
had  &llen  so  low  that  no  respectable 
man  dare  be  seen  at  a  foot-race, 
even  though  '  Deerfoot/  who  po- 
pularised it  very  much,  was  one  of 
the  competitors.  It  remained  for 
the  Universities  to  take  it  out  of 
the  mire  and  make  it  possible  for 
reverend  gentlemen  to  attend,  and 
ladies  to  look  on  with  pleasure,  and 
the  editor  to  permit  tnis  article  to 
appear  in  '  London  Society.' 

'  Clear  the  course,'  cried  the 
stewards,  as  I  stepped  over  the  ropes, 
which  is  a  privilege  accorded  to 
journalists,  and  without  waiting  for 
a  repetition  of  the  command,  as  it 
is  the  custom  of  that  portion  of  the 
British  public  who  attend  race- 
courses to  do,  the  gentlemen  at  once 
cot  outside  the  ropes,  and  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire,  the  winner  of  the  first  race, 
took  a  little  canter  that  inspired  his 
friends  with  confidence,  though  he 
again  had  for  a  competitor  a  for- 
midable opixment  who,  if  his  legs 
were  not  actually  of  sufficient  lengtii 
to  wanant  the  supposition  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  seven-league  boots, 
was  at  least  tall  enough  to  dwarf 
and  dismay  so  much  less  a  noan  as 
Mr.  Derbyshire,  although  in  the 
shorter  distance  of  one  hundred  yards 
that  ^tleman  had  beaten  him.  A 
buzzmg  of  voiceB,  a  cry  frtun  the 


lower  end  of  *  They're  oflf,'  and  away 
went  the  four  competitors.      The 
Cambridge  men  having  been  twice 
beaten,  were  very  glad  to  see  the 
long  legs  carry  their  owner  well  in 
front,  while  Mr.  Darbyshire  went 
steadily  several  yards  in  the  rear. 
Who  was  the  philosophizer  and  mo- 
rahzer  who   declared   that   every- 
thing in  life  depended  on  a  good 
start?    I  recollect  such  a  maxim 
being  impressed  upon  mo  early  in 
life,  and  I  called  it  to  mind  as  the 
racers  went  down  the  course  and 
turned.    The  popular  opinion  was, 
that  the  Cantab  had  made  a  good 
start  and  would  win.    But  he  didn't. 
Whatever  it  may  be  in  real  life,  it 
isn't  in  a  race  a  good  thing  to  start 
at  full  speed.    Once  more  there  was 
joy  among  the  Oxonians,  and  the 
dark-blue  triumphed  over  the  Ught 
amid    waving  hats  and  shouts  of 
'  Darbyshire.' 

The  intervals  are  long  and  the 
races  short ;  56  seconds  have  sufficed 
for  the  quarter  of  a  nulo.  The  ju- 
bilant Oxonians  wend  their  way  to 
the  hurdle-race  course;  some  are 
joking,  some  whistling  the  air  of  the 
new  and  popular  College  song  the 
'Buttery  Hateh,'  all  are  in  high 
spirite.  Is  it  not  natural  in  lliem  to 
Iw  so?  Victory  is  sweet  and  they 
axe  victorious.  It  is  'play  time' 
with  them,  and  their  play  is  of  an 
inspiriting,  exhilarating  kind. 

As  they  pass  the  pavilion  'the 
Hanuner'  is  observed  and  ite  weight 
is  nicely  tested.  Did  you  ever  see 
the  hammer  thrown,  reader?  I  do 
not  mean  an  ordinary  hammer 
thrown  in  an  ordinary  fafihion,  but 
such  as  that  used  by  the  collegiims 
trying  their  strength  with  its  aid. 
It  most  nearly  resembles  a  paviour's 
hammer.  The  stenl  is  long,  and  at 
the  head  there  is  a  circokr  piece  of 
iron.  It  weighs  31  lbs.  It  is  not 
one  of  the '  e  vente '  in  the  t)rogramme, 
of  this,  the  champions'  day's  sports. 
I  saw  six  men,  fine  stalwaort  fiulows 
most  of  them  were,  trying  their  skill 
in  the  inclosure  there  two  days  ago. 
There  are  many  ways  of  throwing; 
some  are  very  eccentric  and  amus- 
ing. One  retured  six  paces  from  the 
line  of  tape  before  which  the  ham- 
mer had  to  be  loosed,  and  there  held 
it  out  at  aim's  length,  then  swung  it 
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three  timeB,  taking  a  jmnp  eacb 
tune,  and  letting  it  go  at  the  last 
That  did  not  sncoeed.     Another 
stood  bj  the  line  and  swung  it 
thrioe  backwards  and  forwards  with 
terrific   force,  loosing  the  handle 
when  it  was  at  its  greatest  altitude. 
That  made  a  capital  throw,  though 
not  the  best    Mr.  Morgan,  of  Jesus 
College,  whose  physique  was  slighter 
than  those  of  most  of  the  others, 
then  essayed,  and  he  sent  it  83  ft. 
2  in.    The  way  he  threw  was  charm- 
ing.    Taking  the  hammer  in  his 
himd,  he  measured  about  four  paces 
from  the  line,  and  then  turned  his 
&oe  firom  it   He  held  the  bottom  of 
the  handle  with  the  grip  of  a  -vice  in 
both  hands,  extendmg  them  above 
his  head.    The  firm  set  muscles,  at 
the  top  of  each  arm,  were  visible 
beneath  his  shirt    For  a  few  se- 
conds he  stood  in  this  position,  get- 
ting  the  perfect  poise  of  the  haoimer ; 
then  he  lowered  it,  waltzed  round 
three  times  very  rapidly,  and,  stop- 
piag  just  short  of  the  line,  let  the 
unwiddv  instrument  loose.    It  had 
trayelled  upwards  of  ay  yards  when 
it  fdl  to  the  ground,  ploughing  up 
the  turt     Strength  is  much,  but 
skill  is  more  in  this  contest    Mr. 
Mo^^  was  probably  anything  but 
the  strongest  man  among  the  six 
who  threw  this  hammer,  and  a  no- 
vice, though  a  strong  man,  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impoesible,  to 
throw  it  a  score  of  yards  in  half  a 
day*s  practice.    I  saw  some  tyros 
try.  Tne  result  was  rather  amusing. 
*^  A  ffurdle^Sace,  lao  yds.,  over 
10  Flights:    That  was  what  I  read 
on  my  card  as  I  walked  away  rapidly 
to  the  hurdle-race  course,  where  six 
competitors  were  already  assembled ; 
and  as  I  reached   the  spot  they 
staarted  all  abreast,  and  all  leaping 
the  first  six  hurdles  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time.     The  sun  had  just 
oome  from  behind  a  cloud  and  shone 
fall  upon  them  as  they  dashed  on, 
taking  a  leap  at  every  fourth  or  fifth 
stride.   What  a  jolly  affair  a  hurdle- 
laoe  is!    What  a  pleasant  feeling  it 
gives  to  the  runners,  who  when,  as 
we  used  to  say  in  schoolboy  days, 
the  'steeun  is  up'  luxuriate  in  a 
sense  of  power  that  has  long  lain 
dormant,  and  make  leaps  and  run  as 
they  have  never  run  before  1  I  don't 


suppose  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Ouitabs  and  Oxonians.  They  had 
practised  industriously,  but  for  them 
there  was  the  additional  excitement 
which  attends  a  great  contest;  the 
applause  of  the  students  was  show- 
ered upon  the  best  men,  and  the 
Oxonians  raised  their  voices  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cantab  who  leapt  the 
last  hurdle  breast  to  breast  with  a 
dark-blue  and  then  shot  away 
beyond  the  winning  post,  and  won 
by  a  few  inches.  That  littie  strug^ 
gle  for  mastery,  during  the  last  two 
seconds,  was  a  fine  dieplay.  There 
were  tioee  competitors,  and  it  was 
not  eaqr  to  say  one  was  before  the 
other  till  the  last  stride  was  made, 
and  the  first  breast  came  in  contact 
with  the  tape. 

The  course  had  to  be  crossed 
again  for  the  next  competition,  which 
was  a  long  jump.  Some  of  the 
spectators,  by  way  of  eidivening  the 
business  of  getting  over,  essayed  a 
walking  race,  which  reminds  me  that 
there  is  no  such  item  down  upon  the 
card.  This  I  regret  Few  kinds  of 
races  aie  more  interesting  than 
iralldng  matches.    Everybody  ap- 

Cciates  them  because  everybody 
to  walk. 
In  the  three  days'  Gambiidge 
sports  there  were  some  feats  not  to 
be  found  on  the  Oxford  card,  or  the 
inter-Universiiy  ona  The  most 
important  of  these  was  a  seven  miles 
walking  race.  In  these  days,  when 
men  'do'  Devonshire  with  a  knap- 
sack in  a  fortnight,  this  practioal 
test  of  the  powers  of  getti^  along 
is  a  good  one.  Nine  men  came  out 
to  compete  for  the  prize,  but  only 
four  came  past  the  winning  post' 
What  of  the  others?     Thev  had 

g'ven  in  by  the  wayside.  Three  I 
id  by  a  report, '  went  to  have  some 
beer  and  were  no  more  seen.'  And 
what  more  natural?  Have  not  yon, 
reader,  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
some  roadside  inn,  at  which  at  the 
dose  of  a  country  ramble  you  have 
enjoyed  a  glass  of  sparkling  '  home 
brewed'  and  some  bread  and  cheese? 
The  dish  may  be  humble,  but  it  is 
sweet  to  the  hxmgry,  after  the  fireah 
invigorating  air  of  the  country. 
But  tius  walk  was  in  a  crioket- 
ground,  on  a  circular  oonise  that 
had  to  be  traversed  twenty-eight 
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timefl  to  make  the  seyen  miles,  and 
there  was  no  scenery  to  admire  and 
no  time  to  admire  it,  if  there  had 
been.  So  th^  walked  away,  and 
this  was  one  of  those  few  races  in 
'wbioh  it  is  as  well  to  go  *  slow  and 
steady/  if  yoa  wish  to  win.  Some 
of  the  competitors  did  not  think  so 
and  started  off  at  a  swinging  pace, 
and  probably  it  was  these  who 
foond^  dnring  the  seTenteenth '  lap/ 
that  ibffy  had,  like  the  hare  in  we 
&ble,  a  littie  time  to  spare,  and  fdr- 
ther  like  the  hare,  prolonged  their 
nap  or  stay  until  tiie  race  was  won. 
Meanwhile  the  others  went  on  walk- 
ing round  and  ronnd  till  the  specta- 
tdre  got  weary  of  watching  them. 

Imprompta  walking  matches  are 
of  Tery  common  occtmrence  among 
fiiends  who  take  rambles  together. 
I  ha^e  seen  a  great  number,  and 
fiiir  walking  is  seldom  practised. 
The  Cantab  athletes  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  in  this  matter. 
They  walked.  They  did  not  jump 
or  hop  along  doubled  up.  'Eairtoe 
and  heel'  was  the  rule.  If  you 
watch  twenty  persons  in  the  street^ 
you  will  observe  that  in  every  case 
the  heel  of  the  first  foot  touches  the 
ground  before  the  toe  of  the  last 
leaves  it  That  is  the  criterion  of 
fisdr  walking.  Keep  to  tibat  and  go 
as  &0t  as  you  can.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  those  nine  men  start  on 
their  race.  Dancing  and  setting, 
running  and  rowing,  and  riding,  are 
fine  ezercisBs;  but  for  dignity  az^d 
beauty  of  movement  tiiey  are  not 
equal  to  walking,  when  a  gockl 
atnlete,  who  has  studied  walking,  is 
the  performer.  Englishmen  walk 
with  more  manliness  and  grace  than 
any  other  people  I  have  seen;  yet 
an  observer  in  our  streets  will,  if  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  matter 
(this  is  very  seldom  done :  I  make 
you  a  present  of  the  suggestion, 
reader ;  follow  it  next  time  you  walk 
from  Trafiilgar  Square  to  Temple 
Bar;  it  will  oe  quite  as  interesting 
as  iSbe  study  of  coals,  booksellers' 
shops,  or  photo^phic  collections  of 
theatncal  eelebnties  in  the  windows), 
come  to  the  condusion  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  men  he 
meets  know  how  to  walk  as  well  as 
theymi^ht.  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  walkmg  as  applied  to  matches. 


I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  sub- 
ject to  make  a  little  digression,  l^e 
subject  is  not  unimportant,  so  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned. 

The  competitors  in  the  race 
started  with  straight  knees  and  up- 
right figures.  Their  shoulders  were 
well  back  and  their  heads  erect  Such 
an  attitude  as  that  ebows  off  a  well- 
proportioned  man;  but  then  comes 
the  feature  which  makes  the  defect, 
firom  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  in  a 
walking  match — ^the  arms  are  bent 
at  the  elbow  and  tiie  hands  point 
upward,  l^iis  destroys  much  grace, 
but  for  speed  and  the  avoidance  of 
fetigue  is  absolutely  necessary.  Lx 
such  a  'form/  with  long  and  steady 
strides,  did  Mr.  Doig  of  St.  John^ 
walk  seven  miles  in  the  space  d 
time  which  an  Englishman  ordmsoily 
takes  for  a  walk  of  four  —  t  hour 
4  minutes  and  i8  seconds.  And 
three  of  his  fellow-students  were 
only  from  4a  seconds  up  to  2  minutes 
10  seconds  loneer  over  the  journey. 

Everybody  had  made  up  ti^eir 
minds  who  was  to  win  the  long 
jump.  Had  not  Mr.  Booth  of  Gam- 
bridge  jumped  18  feet  6h  inches  on 
Fenner's  Gridcet-^und,  while  Mr. 
Gooch,  the  champion  of  Oxford,  had 
only  jumped  18  feet  and  half  an 
inch?  •  Nobody  could  deny  these 
fiicts,  and  so  nobody  diluted  tiie 
general  assertion  trnkt  Mr.  Booth 
would  win.  He  did  not,  however* 
The  event  was  another,  and  tiie  last, 
triumph  of  that  day  for  the  (>coni- 
ans.  Mr.  Gooch,  who  kapt  like 
an  antelope— fency  going  18  root  in  a 
leap—gamed  the  honour  for  Merton 
OoUege,  Oxford.  The  ground- 
level  grass  land  made  hard  by  years 
of  'rolling'  for  cricket— -was   wet 

rn  the  surfece,  and  Mr.  Booth,  at 
finish  of  a  lons^  jump,  made  a 
gambol  and  hurt  nis  wnst.  Pro- 
bably but  for  this,  the  result  might 
have  been  other  than  it  was. 

This  trivial  accident  was  the  only 
one  of  tiie  day.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  long  list  of  casualties,  broken 
heads,  and  firactnred  bones,  that 
occurred  of  old  at  English  athletic 
gatherin&s  like  those  sreat  ones 
that  took  place  annual^  on  the 
Gotswold  Hills  and  upon  Halgaver 
Moor,  where  the  stalwart  G(xrnish 
men  met  to  wrestle,  and  throw  the 
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bar,  and  the  dedge«  and  toss  the 
TOke,  and  indulge  in  cudgel-play! 
bere,  upon  the  College  grounds,  you 
may  see  men  who  have  Saxon  blood 
in  tiieir  veins  as  surely  as  had  those 
remnants  of  the  zace  who  held  their 
own  in  the  wild  mountains  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  There  is  much  of 
the  ancient  fire  in  them  after  idl 
these  generations  and  centuries^  but 
it  is  toned  down,  and  they  ei^y  the 
refined  qports  of  to-day  not  less  than 
did  those  who  assembled  in  the 
western  comer  of  the  island  of  old. 
The  contrast,  whether  it  be  of  the 
men  or  the  sports,  is  wholly  in  &- 
Your  of  the  modem  ones,  though  the 
feats  are  less  wonderftd  and  the 
athletes  not  so  powerful. 

Looking  bade  upon  the  athletic 
sports  of  England,  m  the  days  when 
pastimes  were  talcen  up  or  aban- 
doned by  royal  command— in  the 
semi-military  period  when  every 
man  was  half  a  soldier,  when  Moor- 
fields  was  'piopesrlj  described  by  its 
name,  and  quintains  were  set  up  on 
Gomhill  and  on  the  river,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  those  of  to-day, 
what  a  change  is  observable  1  The 
subject  is  f i^  of  interest,  for  the 
history  of  our  country  is  traceable 
in,  the  games  that  have  prevailed. 
But  Hie  bell  has  rung  for  another 
race,  evening  is  giving  signs  of  its 
approach,  and  the  two  great  events 
of  the  day  have  yet  to  be  decided. 

Another  hurdUe-race,  ending  in  a 
victory  for  Cambridge,  is  followed 
by  the  mile  of  level  running.  To 
i£is  evenk  everybody  looks  with 
great  interest,  and  as  the  competi- 
tors make  their  appearance  they  are 
scrutinized  with  critical  eyes.  Every- 
body is  very  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Lawes, 
who  is  the  crack  runner  of  the  light- 
blues,  and  presentlv  a  gentleman 
with  very  dark  hair  hanging  loosely 
about  his  brows  comes  trotting 
round  the  course,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic Trinity  man  asks  him  'How 
be  feels,'  and  is  delighted  to  receive 
far  an  answer, '  All  right,  as  &r  as 
I  know.'  Next  comes  Mr.  Hannam, 
of  Merton ;  he  won  Hie  Oxford  mile- 
race  two  days  ago,  and  his  colle- 
gians believe  he  can  win  it  again 
to-day.  They  don't  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  ex- 


haustion of  that  triumph— a  &ct 
which  may  be  discerned  on  glancing 
from  him  to  Mr.  Lawes,  whose 
dieeks  are  glowing  and  whose  atti- 
tudes are  suggestive  of  great  vigour 
and  powers  of  endurance;  and  even 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
Oxonian  lose  something  of  their 
confidence  in  the  event  terminating 
as  they  wish. 

'  I  shall  say,  "  Are  yon  ready? 
Gol"'  the  starter  said;  and  then, 
he  having  pronounced  the  phrase, 
they  broke  away.  The  course,  whidi 
was  circular,  was  only  a  qusjrter  of 
a  mile,  so  that  they  had  to  pass  the 
starting-line  four  times.  Even  at 
the  first  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Hannam  felt  the  &tigue  of  his  pre- 
vious race,  yet  he  kept  close  to  his 
opponent;  and  Cantabsand Oxonians 
ran  round  and  met  them  at  points 
crying, '  Hannam  V  and  '  Lawes  I' 

When  it  came  to  the  last  '  lap ' — 
that  is  the  professional  term— the 
race  began.  Not  that  they  had  not 
been  racing  before:  the  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  had  been  traversed  in 
a  little  over  three  minutes.  I  mean 
the  struggle  for  victory.  For  a  little 
way  it  was  a  grand  one.  The  two 
best  men — ^the  fiftvourites — ^were  first 
and  second,  and  the  second  made  up 
his  mind  to  catch  the  first  He  did 
it,  too,  amid  the  loud  acclamations 
of  thousands  of  voices  shouting  his 
name.  Boldly  at  a  wonderfol  speed 
he  ran  till  he  was  breast  to  breast 
with  his  opponent,  and  for  twenty 
yards  each  ran  his  best  Then 
Lawes  went  forward  and  HttnTHLni 
dropped  behind,  and  all  his  after 
efforts  were  in  vain.  Yictory  was 
with  ilie  Cantabs.  It  is  not  much 
to  describe,  but  it  was  a  aght  to  see, 
and  having  seen,  to  remember  how 
gallantly  fiiey  struggled  while  the 
contest  was  even. 

And  now  remains  but  the  steeple- 
chase— ^it  is  over  two  miles  of  fair 
hunting  countiy.  The  flags  mark 
out  the  course;  whole  fields  are 
under  water,  for  the  river  has  over- 
flowed its  banks.  There  are  wire 
fences,  stiff  raOs,  thick,  thorny 
hedges,  and  '  bullfinches '  innimie- 
rable.  There  is  a  brook  jump,  too, 
fas  away^  but  with  the  aid  of  my 
glasses  I^can  see  its  breadth  and 
the  water,  and  it  is  very  broad,  and. 
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in  fact,  a  formidable  brook  for  hu- 
man legs  to  leap.  The  spectators 
like  formidable  brooks,  and  rather 
relish  seeing  the  runners  get  in. 
As  this  fate  is  nearly  sure  to  befall 
one  or  more  of  them,  the  majority 
go  off  at  once  to  take  up  a  favour- 
able position  in  the  vicinity.  Here 
and  there  a  stranger  turns  round  to 
look  at  a  group  of  collegians,  among 
whom  are  one  or  two  of  the  '  eight,' 
it  is  whispered ;  and  there  is  a  sud- 
den desire  on  the  part  of  many  per- 
sons to  '  lay  the  odds  against  the 
light-blues,'  for  the  whisper  goes 
round  that  they  have  been  the 
'  Long  Distance '  once  or  twice,  and 
are  in  remarkably  good  '  form,' 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Ere 
these  lines  see  the  light  that  con- 
test, too,  will  have  been  decided. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  might,  after 
tiie  &8hion  of  sporting  men,  utter  a 
prophecy  anent  the  final  issue. 

'  Here  they  come !'  and  true 
enough  they  were  coming.  Six  men 
in  white  and  blue,  as  I  turned, 
were  leaping  over  a  quickset  hedge 
into  a  newly-ploughed  field.  The 
rain  had  made  the  soil  soft,  and  at 
every  step  the  feet  of  the  racers 
went  deep  into  it.  Fortunately  on 
leaping  the  next  hedge  they  had  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  washing 
the  earth  that  clung  to  them  away, 
for  the  next  thirty  yards  of  running 
was  through  a  pool.  Bunning  in 
water  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  plea- 
sant feat,  but  they  dashed  on,  the 
Oxonian  &vourite  acting  as  pioneer. 
The  country  was  something  more 
than  '  fidr :'  it  was  very  rough,  the 
hedges  were  high,  and  the  lane  that 
had  to  be  crossed  was  a  foot  deep 
in  a  damp,  clayey  mixture.  Here, 
if  ever,  strength  and  power  of  en- 
durance were  needed.  They  were 
found,  too,  and  presently  all  the 
competitors  were  seen  climbing  up 
the  Ml  out  of  the  valley,  and  glad, 
no  doubt,  to  leave  behind  them  the 
sloughs  in  which  it  abounded.  And 
now  the  spectators  began  to  get 
excited.  The  competitors,  running 
in  many  instances  with  uncovered 
legs,  saturated  with  water,  splashed 
with  mud,  torn  by  briars  and  haw- 
thorn hedges,  as  they  leapt  the 
iron  railings  into  the  '  home  field,' 
presented  a  woo-begone  spectacle^ 


but,  withal,  were  happy  representa- 
tives of  the  Universities  that  honour 
and  love  all  exhibitions  of  '  British 
Pluck.'  Two  seemed  'iron-jointed, 
supple  sinewed.*  They  were  Mr, 
Gumett  and  Mr.  Webster,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  first  and 
second,  who  dashed  along  the  course 
at  the  close  as  fast  as  they  went, 
while  the  hedges  and  the  water 
were  still  before  them. 

So  ended  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge University  Sporte— the  most 
important  gathering  of  the  kind 
that  has  taken  place  for  a  century. 
In  the  fulness  of  time— for  it  will 
become  an  institution,  as  the  boat- 
race  and  the  cricket-mateh  has— 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. Cricket,  rowing,  and  athletic 
sporte  are  lessons  in  the  art  of  power. 
The  intuitive  love  of  power  makes 
the  studente  desire  to  excel  in  them, 
and  by  their  aid  strength  and  health 
will  be  developed.  The  brain  is  all 
the  better  able  to  do  ite  work  when 
the  limbs  are  vigorous,  and,  hap- 
pily, vigorous  limbs  and  robust 
frames  are  not  scarce  at  our  Uni- 
versities; and  the  picture  that  paints 
the  student  mle  and  worn  is  no 
longer  a  fidthral  portrait 

Passing  over  Magdalen  Bridge  and 
down  High  Street,  looking  from  my 
cab  at  the  groups  of  studente  dis- 
cussing on  their  way  back  to  their 
colleges  the  games  of  the  day,  these 
lefiections  came  as  the  natural  se- 
quel to  tiie  display  of  prowess  I  had 
witnessed. 

In  the  soft  sunset  light  of  spring 
the  classic  city,  hoar  Vith  anti- 
quity, was  suggestive  of  &r  dif- 
ferent thoughte.  But  the  cabman 
with  remorseless  haste  hurried  me 
on  past  all  the  venerable  colleges — 
past  the  sombre  gateway  of  ancient 
Balliol,  from  which  the  stone  is 
peeling  away  and  mouldering, 
making  the  outer  walls  look  lil^ 
the  crust  of  an  over-ripe  czeam 
cheese — past  the  newer  collies, 
the  stones  of  which  are  smooth  and 
sharp  of  edge,  and  so  down  to  the 
Great  Western  Stetion,  and  away 
from  Oxford  witii  a  pleasant  me- 
mory of  a  happy  day's  sport,  which 
will,  I  hox)e,  mtve  many  a  parallel 
in  springs  to  come. 

J.  D.  C 
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HOW  CHARLIE  BLAKE  WENT  IN  FOR  THE  HEIRESS. 


HATE  yoa  bvoi  had  a  bosom 
friend  ?  Bj  that  I  don't  mean 
only  one  on  trhom  7011  bestow  that 
cheap  article  called  yDoi  confidence, 
but  one  to  whom  a  half  (and  the 
biggest)  of  the  losf  belongs,  while 
a  l<»f  is  there ;  who  has  ^e  key  of 
yonr  cellar,  even  thongh  jon  have 
anired  at  yonr  last  dozen ;  who  in 
short  may  put  hia  hand  into  your 

TOU  V. — JIO.  XXX. 


pnise,  take  out  the  last  shilling,  and 
giTe  yon  the  change. 

Such  friends  were  Charlie  Blake 
and  I.  We  had  been  on  the  same 
side  in  all  out  games  at  schooL 
We  had  shared  alike  in  tender  years 
our  marbles  and  out  half-yearly 
boxes  from  home,  and  if  Charlie  was 
bottom  of  hia  class,  I  was  sure  to 
be  fonnd  '  next  boy.'    logethei.we 
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had  stmcj^'l-'d  ihroiiLj^li  Sinall^^.  and 
conquort^l  ^Mods;  and  cnicr^vd  at 
the  same  time  from  under  tho  sha- 
dow of  our  old  college  walls,  and 
come  together  to  tho  Temple  (that 
emporimn  for  yomigcr  sons),  and 
gone  on  Ktruggling  for  sonic;  two  or 
three  ycjars  at  the  lime  of  which  I 
write.  It  miglit  l>e  thiit  doliuU-d 
relativ(^s  had  discovonMl  in  Charlie 
and  mo  tlie  germs  of  un<lovili)pcd 
Kldous,  but  alas!  hrictlcss  ]MirnsUi*s 
we  wore,  cvi-n  ihoiiLrh  the  down  on 
our  cheeks  (ur  rather  on  Charhe'.s, 
for  I  am  a  smooth  man)  had  rip<'n(Ml 
long  ago,  and  grown  into  dense 
forests  of  hair,  and  briefl(\ss  wo 
Boemed  likely  to  remain.  1  don't 
tliink  Charho  and  I  should  have 
fretted  that  the  world  in  general  did 
not  look  u|X)n  omr  genius  with  a 
mother's  eye,  only  we  were  hard 
up — very  hard  up— so  hard  up,  in 
short,  that  of  course  bulkj'  papers 
came  to  us  day  by  day  which  de- 
cidedly were  cheques  upon  no- 
body's bank,  but  only  very  useless 
appeals  for  us  to  give  what  we  had 
not  got 

So  Charlie  and  I  had  determined 
to  look  matters  in  the  fece,  and  see 
what  could  be  done.  Charlie  was 
leaning  on  my  mantelpiece,  survey- 
ing the  fit  of  his  coat,  and  the  length 
of  his  whiskers  in  my  mirror,  on 
the  day  we  had  come  to  this  deter- 
mination, while  I  was  in  my  easiest 
attitude  on  one  of  my  easiest  chairs, 
with  as  good  an  Havannah  as  Turk 
or  Cliristian  need  wish  to  smoke,  in 
my  mouth — for,  as  Charlie  wisely 
observed,  if  one  couldn't  pay  for  any- 
thing, why  shouldn't  one  have  the 
best? 

Pay !  why  we  had  given  over  even 
thinking  of  paying  for  some  time. 
Did  we  not  know  that  had  we  given 
a  free  entree  to  our  rooms,  and  been 
left  with  what  only  lawfully  be- 
longed to  us,  we  should  have  pre- 
sented a  very  primitive  appearance 
indeed.    N.B.  I  know  Charlie  had  a 

rir  of  slippers  worked  by  a  cousin ; 
don't  remember  anything  else. 
How  could  we  help  it?  The  world 
would  shake  us  by  the  hand  in  an 
Tinpaid-for  coat,  but  how  would  it 
look  if  we  were  strictly  honest,  and 
had  no  coat  at  aU.  Query  ? 
*  I  had  xatber  not  sweep  a  ctosq- 


int;,  Arthur/  quoth  Charlie;  'for  a 
B.A.  it  isn't  dignified;  or  even  go 
to  the  diggings,  which  some  of  my 
countrymen  would  hardly  permit  me 
to  do  at  present — and  yet  we  can't 
hold  on  much  longer.' 

Then  Charlie'.s  feelings  burpt 
through  his  waistcoat  and  camo 
forth  in  a  sweeping  anathema  against 
bills,  and  the  rascals  who  sent  thorn, 
and  tlie  unsjitisfactory  state  of  tlio 
world  in  general  to  briefless  l^arris- 
tors,  as  is  the  fashion  with  (^xfonl 
men  with  largo  views  and  no  in- 
come. 

*My  good  fellow/  I  observe<l, 
throwing  away  the  end  of  my  cigar, 
'  let  us  look  at  tho  matter  in  a  busi- 
ness-like point  of  view.  Statement 
of  the  case :  Two  worthy  gentlemen 

possessing .'  I  paused — for  what 

did  wo  possess  ? 

'Possessing  every  advantage  ex- 
cept those  to  bo  derived  from  filthy 
lucre — can't  get  their  creditors  to 
credit  'em  any  longer,'  observetl 
Charlie. 

'Under  which  trying  and  unac- 
countable circumstance,  tho  second 
point  in  view  is — what  are  they  to 
do?' 

Men  have  been  known  to  attempt 
a  joke  on  their  way  to  tho  scaffold, 
but  depend  upon  it  the  first  sight  of 
the  cord  puts  a  stop  to  it 

Charlie  looked  grave — so  did  I. 
My  havannah  was  done,  and  then) 
were  only  two  more  left  in  the  box. 

'The  governor  has  seven  babes 
and  sucklings  to  provide  for,  and 
yours  as  many  more :  no  chance  in 
that  quarter/  murmured  Charhe. 

N.B.  Our  forefathers  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  held  landed 
estates  somewhere  in  some  bypast 
time— a  behef  their  descendants  held 
to,  on  the  principle,  "Tis  better 
to  have  had  and  lost,  than  never  to 
have  had  at  all.' 

Suddenly  Charlie,  who  had  been 
pensively  stroking  out  his  mousta- 
chios,  was  roused  by  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  myself-'  Charlie, 
couldn't  we  marry  ?' 

Charlie  suspended  his  operation— * 
'Marry/  he  said,  vaguely — 'what? 
whom?' 

'  Why,  a  woman  who  is  not  only  a 
woman,  but  an  heiress.' 

'But  where  do  they  grow?'  said 
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Charlie.  'It  strikes  me  golden 
apples  are  not  to  be  had  without 
presenting  a  testimonial  to  the  dra- 
gon ;  besides  IVe  a  polite  objection 
to  heiresses.  They  have  generally 
large  mouths,  haven't  they?'  he 
added,  plointiyely.  '  However/  he 
continued,  '  I  suppose  one  sacrifice 
is  sufficient,  so  you  may  have  her, 
and  ril  dance  at  the  wading,  with 
a  pocket  full  of  chinking  gold.' 

'After  /  have  come  over  the 
dragon.' 

'Precisely,*  said  Charlie.  'You 
wouldn't  expose  my  tender  frame  to 
the  monster;  besides,  you  know, 
you  will  have  the  golden  hen  all 
your  life — only  giving  me  an  egg 
now  and  then.  But  i^e  mayn't  like 
you.' 

'  Then  shell  like  you,  which  doubt- 
less you  consider  &r  more  likdy.' 

'  Chacun  h  son  gofit,'  Charlie  ob- 
served ; '  if  I  prefer  myself,  it  doesn't 
hurt  voiL  But  seriously,  Arthur,  if 
there  s  a  chance  of  my  having  to  en- 
gage the  young  person's  affections, 
I.don't  like  it  Hasn't  anybody  got 
a'maiden  aunt  ?  I  possess  a  mourn- 
ing ring  as  a  mark  of  respect  from 
mine—but  isn't  there  some  old 
spinster  bottled  up  in  your  &mily« 
^hur?' 

'  Tes,  there  was  suchan  "  old  spin- 
ster," in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whom 
I  hadn't  seen  since  I  was  a  child  in 
petticoats.  She  had  petted  me  then, 
but,  owing  to  some  feud  with  my 
father,  all  intercourse  between  us 
had  ceased  even  before  my  mother's 
death.    Was  she  accessible  ?' 

'  North  of  Scotland,'  quoth  Charlie, 
'very  good  indeed.  "Loved  you 
when  a  boy,"  ably  worked  by  a 
pleader  like  you — it  is  just  the  thing. 
"North  of  Scotland:'  has  she  any 
salmon  up  at  her  place  ?  By  Jove  I 
I  feel  'em  bite  already.  We  are  aa 
safe  as  trivets.' 

I  can't  say  I  exactly  shared 
Charlie's  exhilaration:  but  then  I 
wajs  Blondin,  and  had  the  rope  to 
cross,  while  Charlie  was  safe  below ; 
and  if  I  fell,  though  he  might  sym* 
pathise,  he  would  not  feel  the 
bruises ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  feeling 
the  brniaes  on  your  own  person,  and 
feeling/or  that  person,  are  two  veiy 
different  things  indeed.  However, 
our  present  fife  of  retirement  was 


not  pleasant — to  say  the  least,  so  I 
commenced  operations  by  writing  to 
my  relativa  It  is  needless  now  to 
write  that  lett^  again.  There  are 
so  many  excellent  jokes  one  makes 
to  oneself,  after  the  party  is  over 
and  one  can't  rouse  the  house  to 
tell  them— «o  many  moves  the  spec- 
tator of  a  game  at  chess  feels  he 
could  make,  which  are  neglected. 
At  the  time,  however,  I  considered 
my  letter  a  very  fair  sample  of  its 
class — from  a  man  who  had  kissed 
that  celebrated  Irish  stone  at  Blarney 
Castle.  The  letter  was  posted  by 
our  own  hands,  after  dusk,  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne  drunk  to  its 
success. 

'  I  want  some  dress  bags,'  said 
Charlie  to  me  that  evening ;  '  shall  I 
order  them  ?' 

I  muttered  something  to  the  effiBct 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  reckon  the 
number  of  your  brood  till  your 
eggs  have  escaped  the  casualties 
peculiar  to  eggs. 

'Bother!' said  Charlie.  'What  an 
old  curmudgeon  you  are  over  the 
tini  Iwi^  it  were  my  nrniden 
anni' 

'  I  wish  it  were,'  I  replied. 

A  few  days  passed  over  event- 
lessly,  except  that  Charlie  and  I 
grew  restless  at  post  hours,  and  de- 
pressed afterwards — except  that  we 
were  unsuccessfully  courted  by 
seedy-looking  individuals  with  un- 
shaven chins,  who  seemed  to  grow 
more  particular  in  their  attentions 
as  our  engagements  from  home  in- 
creased. Being  as  I  said,  low  down 
in  my  class,  I  forget  how  long  the 
siege  of  Derry  lasted,  but  I  know 
the  ships  only  came  in  just  in  time. 
Would  our  ^p  come  in?  and  in 
time? 

Charlie's  dress  bags  were  still  in 
perspective,  and  allusions  thereto 
rendered  him  touchy ;  but  the  dark- 
est hour  is  that  before  the  dawn. 
We  had  had  our  darkest  hour,  and  the 
dawn  came.  We  had  been  wander- 
ing dejectedly  in  the  gardens,  and 
stared  at  the  river  through  the  fog, 
without  being  cheered — when,  on 
entering  my  rooms,  I  found  a  letter 
in  an  unknown  female  hand. 

'  Maiden  aunt,'  said  Charlie,  '  my 
bottle  of  champagne  to  the  next 
dgar  you  have  be^wed  on  you.' 

a  G  a 
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I  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  tore 

open  the  seal. 
'"Lyrinpra  Grove,  Kdinburprh."' 
'  Tlaug  it!'    paid    Charlio,  'slic's 

removed:  how  about  the  siilmoii?' 

' "  My  DEAn  Boy, 

' "  How  I  was  carried  baok 
yesterday  to  the  time  when  yon  were 
a  child  at  my  knee,  and  I  teaching 
yon  your  letters.  Do  you  remember 
that  big)  l)ox,  Arthur,  and  how  you 
would  never  say  anything  but  'B 
was  a  butcher,  and  had  a  great 
dog?' 

('  Pleasing,'  said  Charh'e.  '  Maiden 
aunt  in  evident  possession  of  facul- 
ties.   Well ') 

* "  Lackaday !  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  forgotten  it.  I  never  thought 
once  that  my  favourite  nephew  would 
have  let  so  long  a  time  pass  without 
a  word ;  but  as  you  say, '  These  un- 
happy differences  have  come  between 
US,'  and  prevented  you  seeking  mo 
out,  for  fear  of  being  considered  in- 
trusive. 

' "  My  dear  lx)y,  had  you  no  better 
memory  of  me  than  that  ?  On  many 
accounts  I  wish  you  had  made 
yourself  known  to  me  sooner.  You 
know — at  all  events  it  is  so— that  I 
have  no  near  relatives,  and  I  hoped 
that  you  would  stand  in  the  place  of 
one  to  me.  When  I  could  hope  so 
no  longer,  and  only  think  you  had 
forgotten  your  old  aunt,  I  adopted  a 
dear  young  friend  and  connection  of 
mine — Mary  Mackenzie — (not  that 
she  had  any  need  of  adoption,  in  one 
sense ;  for  she  has  a  comfortable  in- 
dependent fortune) ;  but  we  are  both 
lonely  women,  and  both  know  that 
riches  have  nothing  to  do  with  hap- 
piness— CBy  Jove!  haven't  they, 
old  lady  T  burst  in  Charlie)— so  we 
have  cast  in  our  lot  together,  and 
she  is  a  dear  friend  and  daughter  to 
me.  My  dear  boy,  will  you  come 
and  see  me?  I  am  a  foolish  old 
woman  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  at 
my  time  of  life ;  but  still  if  you  can 
manage  to  arrange  your  profes- 
sional duties— (Charlie,  irreverently, 
'Can't  he  just,  you  maiden  aunt?') 
and  will  come  to  se^  me  next  month, 
it  will  make  me  happy,  and  bring 
back  old  times.  Gk)od-bye,  my  dear 
boy.  ' "  Yours,  &c., 

' "  Mabtha  Thoroughgood."  ' 


( ft 


P.S.  Mary  is  away  now,  but 
retnnis  next  week  I  believe;  and 
will  1)0  prepared  to  like  you.' 


ff  * 


*  Oh  maiden  aunt — maiden  aunt !' 
exclaimed  Charlie, '  thou  art  shallow 
OS  thy  nephew's  purse.' 

'  Has  been,  Charlie.  You  sec  the 
times  aren't  over  when,  if  some  men 
choose  to  walk  in  a  new  path,  they 
find  the  road  laid  down  with  goUl 
paving-stones.  But  I  wonder  what 
age  she  is  ?' 

«AVho?— The  aunt?' 

'  Pshaw! — ;Mary.' 

'  Mary — ah,  Mary.  Why,  consider- 
ing your  female  relative's  i^owers  of 
subtraction,  and  the  way  she  allud<'s 
to  her  as  a  lonely  woman,  I  should 
say  not  much  below  fifty.' 

*  There's  a  limit  to  chaff,'  I  o1)- 
served,  angrily,  as  I  sat  down  to 
think  of  my  position. 

How  Charlie  appeased  the  Philis- 
tines, I  do  not  exactly  know,  but 
they  were  appeased  for  the  time. 

Unshaven  chins  left  off  their 
craving  for  our  society,  while  Char- 
lie Blake  took  pleasure  in  openly 
parading  in  regions  Ix^fore  marked 
dangerous,  with  the  graceful  ease 
and  assurance  of  a  man  who  bos 
'  come  in '  for  what  he  lias  given  up 
expecting.  I  say  Charlie  Blake  did 
this.  As  for  mo,  I  had  never  felt 
less  exhilarated.  Had  the  golden 
image  in  the  future  only  appeared 
to  me  in  the  form  of  my  aimt,  1 
should  have  been  happy  indeed;  but 
one's  prospects,  to  hang  on  a  woman 
one  had  never  seen ! 

I  was  sitting  in  my  rooms,  one 
day,  trying  to  see  a  bright  future 
through  the  medium  of  my  pipe, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  me 
in  the  writing  of  my  aunt.  A  wild 
rush  at  the  seal,  and  the  contents 
were  soon  my  own.  The  old  lady 
thought  I  might  hke  to  see  a  photo- 
graph of  her  young  friend  Mary 
Mackenzie,  and  so  she  sent  me  one 
which  had  been  tsiken  by  a  friend. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
cartes  de  visite  were  not ;  nob^ug- 
nant  statesmen  with  extended  fore- 
finger on  heavy  volume ;  no  smiling 
Spurgeons  at  home,  or  mighty  fo- 
reign powers  displaying  quite  touch- 
ing proofis  of  affection  to  their 
families,  might  be  bought  for  prices 
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not  worth  mentioning,  to  repose 
under  cover  of  gay  moroccos  on 
drawing-room  tables. 

These  things  were  yet  to  be.  So 
my  heart  beat  loudly  as  I  undid  the 
paper  in  which  lay  my  ftitnie  bride. 

Did  the  royal  Harry  so  imclasp 
the  miniatures  of  his  lady  loves  ?  [I 
wonder,  by  the  way,  if  poor  Anne 
would  have  been  trotted  over  on  her 
useless  mission,  if  photographs  had 
come  in?]  At  all  events,  the  royal 
sceptre  and  crown  were  not  endan- 
gered. Alas  for  me,  my  all  was 
staked  thereon  I 

I  opened  the  paper !  Ye  powers ! 
Gould  mortal  in  the  blessed  guise  of 
woman  be  so  ugly?  This  likeness 
represented  a  figure  of  colossal  pro- 
portions as  &r  as  the  knees.  Her 
eyes,  or  rather  her  eye,  for  one  was 
wanting,  was  of  that  kind  com- 
monly denominated  a '  wall/  her  nose 
was  embellished  by  a  disfiguring 
scar,  while  her  mouth— had  I  been 
in  the  mood  to  think  of  it,  it  would 
have  permitted  a  belief  in  the  man 
who  eat  the  church  and  eat  the 
steeple.    My  wife!  I 

At  this  moment,  Charlie  Blake 
came  in.  I  had  heard  his  laugh  on 
the  staircase.  He  was  going  to  some 
party,  and  the  fellow  had  the  auda- 
city to  come  before  mo  in  the  dress 
bags  which  he  had  ordered  on  my 
fortune.  He  had  some  studs,  too,  I 
noticed  angrily,  and  a  new  pin  with 
ruby  eyes;  and  as  he  came  up,  he 
brought  in  a  perfume  (only  to  be 
obtained  at  a  great  expense)  which 
made  me  feel,  friend  though  he  was, 
I  hated  him. 

I  fiung  the  likeness  of  my  bride 
at  him,  with  a  savage  laugh,  as  he 
came  in.  He  picked  it  up  and  mutr 
tered, '  Le  dicme !'  out  of  poUteness, 
I  suppose,  to  a  lady. 

'  Pleasant,'  I  said, '  considering  that 
is  the  person  on  the  prospect  of  my 
marriage  with  whom  you  choose  to 
dress  yourself  up  like  a  man  mil- 
liner/ 

'By  Jove!'  said  Charlie  Blake 
again. 

I  hated  him  more  than  ever.  I 
said  so.  I  told  him  to  send  back 
his  jewelleiy  and  his  perfames,  for  I 
was  not  going  to  be  tied  to  acreature 
with  one  eya 

'My  good  fellow/  said  Charlie, 


'but  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying,  well  trust  reflection  will 
bring  you  to  a  more  Christian  frame 
of  mind.'  So  saying  Charlie  strolled 
up  to  the  mirror,  tried  on  two 
fingers  of  a  glove,  murmured, '  I'm 
engaged  to  little  Lucy  for  the  4th/ 
and  left  me  to  go  to  his  confounded 
party. 

How  selfish  men  are,  I  reflected ; 
and  as  I  thought  of  those  studs  and 
perfumes,  my  wrath  exploded. 

I  paced  my  room,  I  walked  miles 
over  my  carpet,  and  at  every  square, 
I  vowed  that  I  would  not  have  Miss 
Mackenzie.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
Debt  and  her  Majesty's  charitable 
institutions  stared  me  in  the  &ce. 

or and  I  gave  Miss  Mackenzie  a 

passing  salute  on  the  carpet  for 
being  so  ugly. 

Charles  returned  at  three  in  a 
provokingly  good  humour. 

The  dancing  had  been  a  success, 
supper  good,  champagne  the  correct 
thing. 

'  I  m  glad  you've  been  enjoying 
yourself/  I  said,  savagely,  'as  it 
seems  to  me  your  enjoyments  are 
limited.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say/  exclaimed 
Charlie,  looking  hard  at  me,  '  that 
you  are  going  to  turn  us  both  over?' 

'  Yes,  I  do/  I  replied, '  unless  you 
have  a  fancy  to  become  the  possessor 
of—'  and  I  glanced  at  Miss  M.  on 
the  carpet ;  '  if  you  have,  take  her, 
aunt's  fortune,  and  all,  and — bless 
you,  my  boy/ 

Charlie  whistied  and  took  up  the 
picture. 

'  I  wish  she  had  two  eyes/  he  said, 
thoughtfully ;  '  it  puts  a  man  under 
a  suspicion. 

'She  mayn't  be  so  bad  after  all, 
I  added,  viewing  the  case  more  hope- 
fidly. 

'It  is  done  by  the  sun/  mused 
Charlie,'  (with  that  belief  in  photo- 
graphic power  we  had  at  first), '  and 
that  can  t  be  mistaken.' 

'  Oh  well,  after  all,  beauty  is  but 
skin  deep/  I  pursued. 

'  It's  a  good  thing  you  hold  such 
views,  old  fellow.  It  is  simply  (don't 
be  hurt)  hideous;  but  we'll  trust, 
seeing  this,  we  know  the  worst 
Come  Arthur,  do  your  duty  like  a 
man;  or  stay,  we've  lived  and  suf- 
fered together,  and  I  won't  desert 
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you,  my  lx)y.  I'll  a^reo  to  toss  up 
as  to  who  it  sliall  Ix?/ 

'Very  wull.'  I  grasped  at  tho 
straw. 

Charlie  pulled  from  tlie  n^cc^sis 
of  his  pocket,  a  Biispicioiis-iuokinp; 
halfpenny.  The  goUlcu  a^:u  had  not 
beLTim  with  us. 

'  lluarls/  I  f^iltcrod. 

'Tails/  quoth  CharHo,  vm  l)cing 
more  a])i)ropriate. 

Up  wont  her  !\r;ijesty's  current 
coin.  Down— I  felt  my  heart  l)eat 
against  tho  table  in  that  moment  of 

SUSIXiUPO. 

All  right,  old  fellow,'  said  Chai'lio 
Blake,  *  youVe  got  her.' 

I  looked.  Heads  —  immistakably 
heads. 

'  Well,'  siiid  Charlie,  as  I  continued 
Kpoechless.  '  as  it's  settled,  I  supi)ose 
I  may  as  well  turn  in.  At  all  events, 
it's  some  consolation  to  think  tho 
young  jierson's  affections  will  pro- 
bably 1x3  at  liberty  to  lix  theiaselves 
on  you.  Good  night,  Arthur,  and 
l)leiisant  dreams. 

Tho  savage  left  me.  'Pleasant 
dreams!*  I  tossed  rentlossly  to  and 
fro  till  my  pillow  scorched  me.  I 
attiicked  my  water-jug,  and  again  re- 
turned to  my  pillow,  and  arose,  as  it 
was  probable,  unrefreshed.  Days 
pa.ssed  on— the  appointed  hour  grew 
near.  I  lost  my  appetite ;  I  lost  all 
interest  in  tho  parting  of  my  hair ; 
I  went  and  played  with  little  Tommy 
Small  wood  at  long  whist  for  love, 
for  five  hours  without  a  murmur. 
I  dined  with  Smith,  and  stopped  at 
the  second  glass  of  champagne.  Al- 
together, I  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
alarm  my  friends.  Some  men  said 
I  had  a  hopeless  attachment  (hadn't 
I  ?; ;  others,  that  1  liad  overworkinl 
my  brain  (those  who  didn't  know 
me) ;  and,  as  I  avoided  my  friends,  so 
they  grew  tired  of  mo  in  my  present 
Btato\  Only,  Charlie  Blake  avoided 
mo  too,  and  that  cut  me.  I  might 
bo  surly  to  him,  but  still,  imder  tho 
present  circumstances,  I  thought  ho 
would  have  stood  by  mo.  I  heard 
him  laughing  with  Smith  on  the 
floor  below,  possibly  at  me,  and  I 
grew  hot  at  the  idea.    Wouldn't  I 

?)ay  his  debts  after  my  marriage? 
Ai  icy  shudder  crossed  me.)  And 
now  that  he  knew  I  couldn't  get  out 
of  it,  ho  was  basely  ungratefiU. 


It  was  tho  evening  before  my  u  - 
parture,  and  1  was  standincr  heli>- 
lessly  regarding  my  portmanteau, 
when  Charlie  Blako  came  in. 

*A11  ready?'  ho  s^iid,  cheerfully. 
(How  easy  is  such  cheerfulness.) 

'  I  shall  be  in  due  time,'  1  re])li'v-d, 
in  that  fimereal  tone  I  had  mloptcd. 

'  But  your  hair,'  said  Charho,  fut- 
vo>ing  me, '  and  your  garments,  aiul 
—ahem,  pardon  me— your  general 
aspect.  Itciilly  you  look  more  like 
porno  Esau  than  a  Christian  of  to- 
day.' 

A  mirror  opposite  refloctod  Char- 
lie's words. 

'I  am  not  going  to  act  happy 
lover.' 

*  No.  But  won't  she  cx]iect  it  ?  and 
so  /  must  do  it,  with  your  leave.' 

I  stared  wildly. 

'  Yes,  Arthur,'  ho  went  on,  '  this 
shutting  yourself  up  and  going  alnu.t 
unshaven  and  unshorn,  sounds  Kt- 
tcr  than  it  looks ;  so,  craving  yoiu" 
permission,  I  am  going  to  try  for 
the  heiress.' 

'  But ' 

He  cut  me  short.  '  My  dear  fellow, 
it's  no  mattor  of  choice ;  one  of  iis 
must  do  it.  I  am  tlio  tougher  ani- 
mal, and  if  it  weren't  for  the  aunt,  I 
should  be  as  right  as ' 

'Take  my  name,  my  identity, 
what  you  will,*  I  said,  wringing  In*^ 
hand,  '  and  may  I  tura  out  a  meiv 
satisfactory  fellow  to  you  than  1 
have  ever  been  to  myself.' 

'  All  right,*  Siiid  Charlie, '  and  new 
I  must  turn  in  and  pack — I  sui)iX'S' ' 
I  may  take  the  di-essbags  inciLSomy 
heiress  dances,  without  excituit' 
your  ire  now.' 

llo  shut  tho  door  and  left  mo. 
Did  he  really  think  his  offer  so  lif^kt 
and  easy?  I  could  not  tell.  I'l't 
who  would  not  have  a  bosom  fiiind 
after  this  ? 

I  went  to  l)ed  and  slept  as  I  hfwl 
never  slept  sinco  tliat  portrait  li:i 
haunted  my  dreams. 

Here  ended  all  personal  concern 
of  mine  in  that  unlucky  picture. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  story  I 
have  no  wish  or  power  to  speak 
about,  and  leave  it  to  Charlie  Blake 
to  toll  in  his  own  words. 

And  so  I  took  Arthur's  ticket, and 
tho  place  which  should  have  bc<-n 
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his  in  the  Great  Northern  train,  op- 
posite an  inflammatory-looking  old 
gentleman  in  a  fnr  cap,  and  a  spin- 
Btcr  getting  on  in  years  unmistak- 
ably, and  of  a  most  forbidding  cast 
of  countenance.  I  was  attracted  by 
that  spinster.  Would  the  Mackenzie 
be  like  her?  Would  her  eyes  sug- 
gest young  gooseberries  as  unmis- 
takably? Would  she  wear  cotton 
gloyes;  and  have  as  strong  an 
appetite  for  tallow  pies?  As  I  made 
these  remarks  to  myself— I  made 
them  and  sondry  others  over  and 
OTer  again — the  lady's  face  grew 
sterner  and  sterner.  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  off.  At  last,  i^e  requested  me 
to  hand  her  a  corpulent  umbrella, 
upon  which  I  sat  obliyious,  and  left 
the  carriage. 

A  cold  chill  seized  me.  Gould 
that  have  been  Miss  Mackenzie  ?  I 
bad  seen  her  ticket,  and  it  was 
marked  Edinburgh.  '  The  last  straw 
breaks  the  camel's  back.'  I  was  that 
camel.  The  idea  haunted  me,  also, 
bow  I  should  be  received  at  Lyringa 
GroTC.  I  had  a  story  to  relate,  but 
I  had  not  acted  it  on  the  stage,  and 
I  might  fail  I  read  'Punch'  as  if 
it  were  the  milliner's  bill,  and  I  the 
father  of  a  feunily  all  wearing  crino- 
line. His  follies  fiuled  to  make  me 
smile. 

I  was  uncivil  to  the  young  women 
at  the  refireshment  stalls.  When  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  fur  cap  grew 
crimson  with  the  heat,  I  did  not 
offer  my  seat  near  the  window. 
What  were  his  feelings  to  mine  ? 

At  last,  in  the  dull  grey  light  of  a 
foggy  evening,  we  reached  Edin- 
burgh. Everybody  got  out.  I  got  out. 

'Cab,  sir?'  said  a  jolly-looking 
cabby,  who  exasperatea  mo  by  his 
jovial  appearance.  Should  I  wait 
till  morning?  No;  morning  light 
would  make  things  worse.  I  gave 
the  address,  and  got  in.  At  every 
slackening  of  speed  on  the  part  of 
the  gaunt  old  horse,  I  felt  a  tremor. 
We  drove  on  into  the  suburbs. 
There  were  trees  and  fields ;  then  an 
iron  gate  was  opened.  We  creaked 
over  a  gravel  diive,  and  a  glow  of 
ruddy  light  from  the  windows  of  a 
good-fiiz^  house  said  we  had 
arrived. 

There  is  on  record  the  history  of 
a  venerable  mother  of  a  family  who 


lived  in  her  shoe.  Would  that  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  her  secret, 
and  could  have  retired  into  that 
residence.  As  it  was,  the  entrance 
of  myself  (I'm  six  foot  one  in  my 
boots),  my  portmanteau,  and  cabby 
made  a  considerable  noise  in  the 
hall.  A  most  highly  respectable  and 
very  corpulent  flunkey  stood  at  the 
door,  before  whom,  owing  to  the 
intense  respectability  of  his  aspect  I 
suppose,  I  actually  blushed.  At 
thiB  moment,  a  little  old  lady,  who, 
by  reason  of  a  narrowness  round  the 
base,  and  a  profusion  of  headgear, 
reminded  me  of  a  well-grown  cauli- 
flower, appeared  at  a  door,  and 
rushed  towards  me.  And  while  I 
stood,  doubtfcd  of  her  intentions,  she 
imprinted  an  anything  but  doubtftd 
kiss  on  my  chin,  as  the  only  attain- 
able feature. 

'  My  dear  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,' 
said  the  httle  old  lady,  '  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  here'  (in  parenthesis 
to  hoary  head  who  stood  by,  rubi- 
cund and  serene).  '  Saunders,  this 
is  my  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur.' 

What  could  I  do  ?  Contradict  the 
old  lady  to  her  face.  Be  turned  out 
by  hoary  head  as  an  impostor,  and 
lose  all  chance  of  my  golden  bride. 
In  honour  to  Arthur,  I  could  not. 
There  was,  too,  a  steaming  odour 
ascending  to  my  nostrils,  resembling 
roast  goose  unmistakably.  At  all 
events,  I  would  stay  to  dinner. 

So  with  many  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, the  Aunt  ushered  me  into  the 
drawing-room.  Was  my  bride 
there?  No.  And  Thoroughgood 
was  agEkin  repeating  her  expressions 
of  satisfaction  at  seeing  me  there — 
was  roasting  me  at  an  enormous  fire, 
and  feared  I  was  starving,  after  the 
fjisbion  of  old  loflics,  when  I  heard  a 
step  in  the  passage.  A  h'ghter  step 
than  I  should  have  thought  the  foot 
of  such  a  Colossus  as  the  photograph 
represented  would  have  made. 
Click  went  the  door.  I  turned  round 
to  meet  my  &te,  and  saw,  instead — 
not  an  angel  with  rosy  wings  homo 
on  a  cloud,  but  something  slightly 
of  the  genus  in  the  form  of  a 
young  and  pretty  girl,  with  laughing 
blue  eyes,  waving  light  hair,  and 
most  becomingly  dressed  in — excuse 
me,  ladies,  whether  muslin  or  gauze, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Aunt  Thoroiip:hgoo(l  looked  up 
and  sighed.  Well  miglit  slie  sigh. 
It  Wiis  not  policy  to  introduce  me  to 
such  a  young  lady,  when  I  wjis  to 
iall  in  love  with  somebody  else. 

*  Well,  Amit,'  Kiid  the  vouuLrladv 
at  the  door,  'won't  you  intrjxluce 
me  to  your  nephew?'  She  smiled  so 
oddly  that  I  stareil.  Possil^ly  she 
knew  alx)ut  my  coming  for  the 
heiress.  *Miss  Murphey, — my  ne- 
phew, Arthur  Hamilton/  and  1  ?/vw 
Charlie  Blake.  So  wo  went  in  to 
the  roast  goose  in  the  other  room.  I 
could  not  regret  Miss  Mackenzie, 
with  that  merry  little  girl  near  me, 
and  plenty  of  *  victuals  to  eat  and 
to  drink/  as  the  soDg  says.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  *the 
other,*  after  a  little  flirtation  with 
this,  before  I  settled  down. 

So  I  enjoyed  my  dinner.  The  soup 
was  a  testimony  to  the  principles  of 
the  Scotch  cook,  who  put  in  all  that 
was  required.  The  fish  had  appa- 
rently but  just  left  its  native  element; 
and  the  roast  goase  was  everything 
a  goose  roasted  should  be.  If  I 
abstained  from  the  stuffing  on  ac- 
count of  the  ladies,  I  did  not  regret 
that  abstinence.  During  the  sweets, 
I  looked  at  Miss  Murphey,  and  yet 
I  am  anything  but  a  ladies'  man. 

I  might  be  a  little  absent  some- 
times when  I  ought  to  have  answered 
to  the  name  of  Arthur,  as  the  adver- 
tisements for  lost  dogs  say.  I  might 
feel  I  was  eating  Arthur's  dinner, 
and  drinking  Arthur's  wine,  but 
Arthur  declined  it,  and  really  I 
seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  so 
well,  that  I  thought  he  was  as  well 
at  the  Temple. 

';My  dear,*  said  Miss  Thorough- 
good,  surveying  me  intensely  through 
her  spectacles,  as  we  stood  over  the 
fire  after  dinner.  'IIow  much 
lighter  your  hair  has  grown !  When 
you  were  a  boy  it  used  to  be,  nearly 
black,  and  your  eyes  are  lighter  too.' 

'  How  very  odd,'  said  Miss  Mur- 
phey, with  another  little  sly  glance 
out  of  her  eyes  at  my  aunt.  '  Do 
you  think  he's  an  impostor  ?' 

An  impostor,  good  heavens! 
^Vhat  did  the  girl  mean?  1  felt  I 
grew  red  even  to  the  roots  of  my 
whiskers,  but  what  was  singular  wajs 
that  Aunt  Thoroughgood  tnraed 
very  red  too. 


I  felt  (afterwards)  what  a  good 
opportunity  it  was  for  disco verini; 
m.Nself.  1  think  I  should  have  done 
it,*  hatl  not  thoughts  of  Saunders 
restrained  mc.  Imagine  his  being 
told  to  take  down  Mr.  Hamilton's 
cojit  at  nigiit,  and  to  bring  up  Mr. 
lilake's  in  the  morning.  However, 
]Mis.s  Thoroughgood  dismissed  my 
hair  from  the  sulyect  of  conversa- 
tion, sat  down  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
was  veiy  soon  (God  bless  her  and 
preserve  the  habit  in  old  ladies)  in 
the  land  of  Nod.  So  Miss  Murphey 
and  I  turned  to  each  other. 

'  I  am  your  cousin/  she  observed, 
looking  at  me  with  her  blue  eyes. 
'  At  least,  I  am  Aunt  Thoroughgood's 
once  removed,  though  I  do  call  her 
Aunt,'  (whereupon  1  observed  that 
we  would  not  count  the  removes). 
Truly  if  Arthur's  identity  brought 
me  nothing  worse  than  tliis  cousin- 
ship,  I  should  bo  a  lucky  fellow, 
indeed.  Here  I  demanded  whether 
as  coiisins  we  should  not  address 
each  other  in  cousinly  fa-shion. 

'  I  tliink  you  may,'  said  Miss  Mary, 
working  vigorously  at  some  mechan- 
ism in  her  lap,  after  the  fashion  of 
young  ladies,  'as  you  aren't  like 
what  I  expected/  (a  marvel  if  I 
were,  I  thought),  I  stiid,  however, 
as  if  one  isn  t  always  obUged  to  say 
what  one  thinks  to  a  pretty  girl 
sitting  near  one  in  a  draAving-rooin, 
*  Indeed !  pray  what  monster  did  you 
expect?' 

'  Oh,  not  a  monster  at  all/  said 
Miss  IVIary,  'only  a  very  practical 
person,  a  sort  of  grown-up  version  of 
the  httle  boy  who  hated  poetiy, 
because  it  was  nothing  to  eat' 

'  A  sensible  little  fellow/  I  replied 
(thinking  we  were  a  good  deal  alike 
after  all),  'and  very  like  a  young 
lady  to  condemn  one  for  caring  for 
one's  brearl  and  butter.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  very  sensible. ' 
(slightly  shrugging  her  shoulders) ; 
and  '  if  I  were  an  heiress,  I  sup- 
l"K)se  it  would  bo  sensible  of  you  to 
o£fer  to  thread  my  needles,'  she  said, 
laughingly.  Whereupon— But  this 
is  folly.  She  told  me  that  Miss 
Mackenzie  had  bod  a  trifling  quaircl 
with  the  old  lady,  and  had  gone 
away  for  a  short  time,  but  would 
soon  be  back  again.  '  In  the  mean- 
time, CJousin  Arthur,  you  must  be 
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content  with  me/  Cknild  I  be  con- 
tent ?  Ah  yes,  if  it  weren't  for  Ar- 
thur, and  the  nnpaid  debts. 

And  then  Miss  Thoronghgood 
Awoke,  and  we  had  onr  coffee.  I 
'watched  the  little  figure  of  Miss 
Mnrphey  flitting  about:  she  did 
everything  so  prettily,  even  to  put- 
ting the  sugar  m  my  cup,  and  looked 
as  if  she  was  flirting  with  the  cream 
jug.  (I  did  not  go  so  &r  as  to  wish 
myself  a  cream  jug  that  night  for 
lier  sake,  after  the  fiwhion  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  lovers.) 

Then  Miss  Thoronghgood  began 
to  grow  personal  and  disagreeable 
once  more. 

'  My  dear  Arthur,  I  was  thinking 
just  now  about  your  &ther.' 

'  Dreaming,  dear,  don't  you  mean  V 
put  in  Mary,  saucUy. 

'  No,  Mary,  I  was  not  asleep ; 
though  you  always  persist  in  dis- 
believing ma  You  are  like  your 
fi&ther,  Arthur'  (extraordinary  coin- 
cidence that  I  should  be  like  Ar- 
thur's fiither).  '  There's  the  same 
stem  look  about  your  mouth  when 
you  are  grave  as  I  saw  when  you 
thought  I  was  asleep  just  now. 
(A  decided  proof  she  had  been.)  I 
only  said,  'Indeed!'  '  Your  &ther 
was  a  stem  man,  Arthur,  when  I 
knew  him.  Is  he  altered?'  (Con- 
found my  fiither.) 

'  But  little,'  I  said,  and  turned  to 
Miss  Murpfaey ;  but  she  was  eating 
her  bread  and  butter  thoughtfully. 

'  Has  time  dealt  lightly  with 
him?'  pursued  Miss  Thoronghgood. 
'Is  he  grey ?• 

Was  he  grey  ?  I  felt  uncomfort- 
able. I  might  commit  myself,  not- 
withstanding the  old  lady's  hazy 
recollections,  and  though  the  ques- 
tions were  easy.  Yet  a  man  must 
be  in  very  peculiar  circumstances 
to  feel  as  I  felt  then. 

'  Slightly,'  I  observed. 

'  Well,  I  am  surprised,'  said  Miss 
Thoronghgood;  'I  always  thought 
he  would  be  grey  so  early.* 

I  turned  to  Miss  Murphey  again, 
and  was  silent 

'  And  how  has  Julia  turned  out?' 
continued  my  tormentor. 
.  I  had  heard  of  Arthur's  sisters 
often,  and  seen  one  or  two  of  them, 
but — ^he  had  eight — whether  Julia 
was   old    or    young,   married    or 


single,  I  had  quite  forgotten.  Be- 
sides, what  was  there  in  Julia  to 
turn  out?  What  could  a  person 
turn  out?  Why,  pretty,  of  course. 
I  felt  myself  growing  warm. 

*  She  had  turned  out  pretty,'  I 
observed,  prompted  by  my  inner 
man. 

*  Pretty!'  cried  Miss  Thorough- 
good,  holding  up  both  her  hands. 
'JuljiEk  pretty!  I  said  Julia.'  (I 
was  silent)  '  Well-a-day,  we  never 
know  how  to  account  for  tastes. 
Listen.'  (I  was  listening,  heaven 
knows.)  Here  the  old  lady  dived 
into  her  bag,  brought  out  a  letter, 
arranged  her  spectecles,  and  began 
again  about  that  wretched  Julia. 

'  A  friend  of  mine  writes,  who  saw 
your  sisters  at  a  ball  a  few  weeks 
ago  (by  Jove!  I  hoped  the  cor- 
respondent didn't  write  often), 
'  "  Ann  and  Mary  Hamilton  looked 
as  handsome  young  women  as  any 
in  the  room,  and  were  much  sought 
after.  Poor  Julia  certainly  doesn't 
take  after  the  &mily.  She  is  un- 
mistakably very  plain." ' 

'  Tastes  do  differ,  aunt,'  said  little 
Miss  Murphey,  to  my  great  relief. 
'  In  the  meanwhile,  will  you  take 
your  tea,  and  let  your  nephew  have 
his,  or  he  will  think  as  little  of  my 
tea  as  your  friend  does  of  Miss 
Julia's  beauty.  You  must  have  a 
strong  attachment  to  your  £BLmily' 
(turning  to  me).  '  Y'ou  grew  quite 
red  when  aunt  said  your  sister  was 
thought  plain.  Besides,  you  know 
she  said  she  did  not  take  after  the 
family.'  And  she  looked  demurely 
at  her  tea. 

It  was  disagreeable  being  some- 
body else  under  Miss  Murphey's  eyes. 
However,  the  aunt's  personalities 
ceased.  Miss  Murphey's  tea,  though 
I  abhor  the  fluid,  tasted  drinkable 
to  me,  and  I  felt  tolerably  happy, 
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oven  though  I  was  Charles  Bh 
in  debt — no  nearer  the  heiress — and 
.wasting  my  time.  How  I  wished 
Miss  Murphey  had  been  that  golden 
image;  and  how  oilily  the  wheels 
would  have  gone  then.  What  a 
jolly  little  girl  she  was !  I  shouldn't 
object  to  turn  Benedict  with  such 
an  inducement  The  next  morning 
saw  me  established  quite  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faiiiily  at  Lyringa  Grove. 
Miss    Murphey   looked    quite    as 
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cliarming  as  slio  li.'ul  done  xmdw 
tho  lamplight.  Sho  was  watering 
lier  flowers  and  feeding  Ikt  caiia- 
rios,  as  busy  as  that  little  iiiseofc 
whom  J)r.  AV'atts  holds  up  for  onr  ex- 
ample, when  1  came  in.  1  was  not 
going  to  bo  clieatod  out  of  my  '  good- 
morning/  though;  and  waited  till 
she  put  down  her  seed-boxes.  An<l 
then  the  old  lady  (^anie  in. 

I  began  to  act  dutiful  neplicw  to 
her,  but  Mary  pu^^hed  mo  aside, 
arranged  tho  cushions,  and  set  her 
up  like  a  ninepin. 

'  All !  Mary  knows  no  ono  can  do 
anything  for  me  like  she  docs,'  apo- 
logized Miss  Thoroughgood. 

'  Except  Miss  Mackenzie/  put  in 
ilary,  looldng  ironically  at  me ;  and 
again  tho  aunt  sighed.  (Was  it  not 
a  sigh  of  compassion  for  me?) 

After  breakfast,  I,  who  can  only 
1)0  induced  into  a  veliicle  behind  a 
thorough  stepper — smoking  allowed 
— actually  found  myself  like  a  do- 
mestic animal,  with  a  shawl  over 
my  arm,  going  into  a  miniatiu'e 
clothes-basket  on  wheels,  which  I 
could  liave  carried  with  ease,  pronged 
by  an  enormous  hoop  (they  had 
just  come  in  again),  with  Miss  Mary 
beside  me,  holding  the  most  absurd 
whip  growing  out  of  a  parasol. 

I  couldn't  drive  such  a  ridiculous 
conveyance.  I  couldn't  take  reins 
which  seemed  made  for  a  rocking- 
liorse,  so  ^lary  took  them,  and  drove 
me,  while  I  creaked  in  the  clothes- 
basket,  and  actually  felt  contented. 
I  came  back  contented.  After 
luncheon,  too,  I  found  myself 
scratching  my  hands  in  attempts 
at  embedded  violets  in  the  hedges, 
wliich  ]Miss  IVIurphey  pointed  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  banlcs,  with  the  top 
of  her  parasol.  It  did  strike  mo 
that  the  parasol  generally  aimed  at 
those  violets  which  wero  deepest 
in  nettles ;  and  wlien  1  returned 
scratched  and  bleeding,  IVliss  Mur- 
l)hey  suggested  docking-leaf  quite 
coolly  as  a  remedy. 

Still  I  was  content.  And  was  not 
this  contentment  dangerous?  Was 
it  not?  Evening  came  on,  and 
when  the  siesta  was  in  process  I 
took  up  my  position  at  an  heroic 
distance  from  Mary's^  pricker.  Tho 
recollections  afterwards  wero  less 
troublesome,  only  tho  aunt  would 


puzzle  lier  head  as  to  which  of 
Arthur's  ancestors  I  had  derived 
uiy  hght  hair  from.  *  All  tlio  fnanily 
had  dark,'  she  said,  surveying  mo 
jierplexed.  Hero  Miss  Mary  came 
to  my  aid.  '  There  are  mysteries  in 
the  masculine  toilette,'  she  laughed. 
And  so  Aunt  Thoroughgood's  mind 
was  relieved  in  supposing  my  liair 
was  dyed !     It  was  come  to  this! 

And  yet  Mary's  tea  tasted  more 
like  nectar.  I  felt  I  could  have 
forsworn  beer  and  tobacco  at  un- 
seemly hours,  held  the  kettle,  or 
walked  out  with  a  poodle  in  a  red 
jacket  for  Mary's  sake,  but,  alas! 
the  grapes  were  unattainable 

So  the  days  passed  away.  I  took 
to  the  basket  carriage,  and  foimd 
myself  trying  to  ingratiate  Mary's 
canaries  (the  feeble-minded  crea- 
tures trembling  and  fluttering  at 
my  approach,  not  seeming  to  take 
to  me).  I  also  found  myself  look- 
ing forward  to  Aunt  Thorough- 
good's  nap,  and  suggesting  sleepy 
viands  to  tho  dear  old  latly  at  din- 
ner. She  was  a  worthy  soul,  and 
did  not  seem  to  notice  my  conver- 
sations with  Mary.  I  wished  ^liss 
Mackenzie  would  come;  at  least— 
that  is,  I  thought  it  time.  A  letter 
from  Arthur  suggested  it.  Ho 
wanted  to  hear  how  I  got  on  with 
the  heiress.  Whv  didn't  I  write? 
Ah!  why  didn't  I?  I  had  nothing 
to  say.  Hamlet  had  not  come  on 
yet,  tliough  the  play  was  '  Hamlet,' 
and  the  pit  was  growing  impatient 
It  was  tune.  I  said  so  twice  that 
afternoon.  I  had  written  (though 
anything  but  a  poet)  a  stanza  to 
blue  eyes  in  Mary's  album — ^and 
very  flowing  lin&s  indeed.  I  found 
myself  looking  at  the  moon  before 
I  went  down  to  dinner,  so  I  took 
myself  to  task;  and  when  Mary 
greeted  me  with  her  sunny  smile,  I 
refrained  from  any  answering  sun- 
shine. During  dinner,  I  discussed 
the  subject  of  drainage  with  Aunt 
Thoroughgood  with  the  gravity  of  a 
whole  Board  of  Health-  I  saw 
Iklary  elevate  her  pretty  ehouldcre, 
and  for  that  reason  I  avoided  her 
glance,  and  ate  my  dinner  like  an 
alderman.  Had  I  not  been  looking 
at  the  moon?  And  when  a  man 
had  advanced  to  that  stage,  and  the 
next  was  impossible,  had  he  not 
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better  patise  at  once?  Pshaw!  it 
was  time  to  end  this  trifling. 

So  after  dinner,  when  Annt  Tho- 
loaghgood  had  left  our  company 
for  that  other  land  so  distant,  I 
avoided  Maij.  I  went  to  a  distant 
table,  and  taJdng  up  a  great  book, 
I  sat  down  to  it  Did  not  that 
prove  my  weakness  ?  Mary  put  her 
work  by,  and  came  to  tiie  table. 
She  did  not  seem  offended.  Kay, 
she  had  cause  for  triumph,  if  she 
cared  for  such  triumph. 

'  What  have  you  there?*  she  said, 
placing  her  small  fingers  on  the 
musty  volume. 

'  *'  Abridged  Edition  of  the  Lives 
of  Forty  Scotch  Divines,"  by  Job 
Flasterman.' 

'  There !  I'm  sure  you  don't  care  for 
that.  Come  and  play  chess  with  me.' 

I  did  not  care  for  that,  but  I  did 
not  say  so.  However,  what  could 
a  man  do  but  rise,  with  musty  book 
on  one  hand  and  pretty  girl  on  tho 
other.  And  yet  I  felt  it  was  a 
dangerous  game.  That  seeking  in 
the  box  for  the  pieces,  with  small 
fingers  seeking  for  their  pieces  too, 
followed  by  the  importance  of  hiding 
the  two  pawns  behind  your  back, 
and  the  deliberate  choice  (Mary  and 
I  always  made  a  great  deal  of  this 
part  of  the  proceedings).  As  I  say, 
it's  a  dangerous  game.  To-night, 
however,  Mary  made  mo  put  on  all 
tho  men,  chose  her  hand  without 
any  deliberation,  and — I  missed  it. 

'Why  did  you  want  to  road?' 
said  Miss  Mary,  moving  her  pawn. 

Why  did  I  ?  I  could  not  tell  her. 
Oxford  man,  and — ahem  I — ^rising 
barrister  though  I  was,  I  felt  con- 
fused 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  read?'  at  lcnp:th 
I  feebly  remarked,  and  tuiiicd  her 
attention  to  tho  game. 

'  Shall  you  read  when  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie comes  ?'  persi{;tod  ^lary. 
'  Aunt  Thoroughgood  heard  to-day 
that  she  is  coming  most  likely  next 
Wednesday.' 

Frantic  movements  on  tho  part 
of  the  gentleman's  bishop;  and, 
goaded  to  desperation,  he  says— 

'  Hang  Miss  Mackenzie  1'  After 
all  his  resolutions  too. 

'Arthur!  isn't  that  rude?  But 
you  don't  know  lier—slio'R  a  very 
nice  person.' 


'  I  Tiave  seen  her,  Mary— Arthur — 
that  is,  I  saw  a  likeness  of  her. 

'Oh!    Plain,  isn't  she?' 

'  Plain!' I  exclaimed.   'Hideous!' 

I  heard  a  suppressed  laugh,  but 
Mary  was  under  the  table,  having 
dropped  a  piece,  and  when  she  rose, 
it  was  with  a  vehement '  Check !'  on 
her  tongue. 

I  didn't  see  it. 

'  No,  you  never  do  see  anything ; 
you  are  very  blind,'  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. '  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
be  like,  when  Miss  Mackenzie  comes ; 
for  you  know  what  they  say  is 
blind.' 

'  Nothing  at  all  appropriate,'  I 
obseryed,  in  a  surly  tone,  thrusting 
my  king  on  to  destruction. 

'  Ah !'  said  Mary,  looking  up ; 
'  but  you  like  heiresses,  don't  you  ?' 

What  an  odious  conversation  to 
a  man  who  had  come  for  an  heiress! 
I  did  hate  prying  women. 

Another  mad  move  on  tlie  part 
of  the  frantio  bishop,  and  I  was 
checkmated. 

I  would  not  play  chess  any  more, 
I  said  to  myself;  and  I  did  not  I 
ceased  to  coo  to  Mary's  canaries. 
The  basket  carriage  did  not  creak 
under  my  weight,  and  the  pony 
doubtless  was  proportionately  re- 
lieved. Was  it  only  the  pony  ?  I 
did  all  this  for  two  whole  days.  I 
was  acting  with  the  usual  good 
sense  of  Charles  Blake,  Esquire.  I 
patted  that  gentleman  on  the  back. 
(This  is  figurative.)  I  said, '  Well 
done,  Charlie,  my  boy!'  but  I  could 
not  raise  my  own  spirits  thereby: 
I  still  said, '  Hang  Miss  Mackenzie !' 
mentally,  and  looked  at  the  moon 
when  I  was  alone. 

And  BO  the  day  came  before  that 
one  on  which  Mary  told  me  the 
heiress  was  to  come.  We  were 
going  to  a  pic-nic,  but  I  felt  very 
low  iadced.  Wasn't  the  apple  going 
to  swing  over  my  head  for  another 
twenty-four  hours  ?  and  hadn't  I  (to 
keep  that  groat  fence  in  view  be- 
tween it  and  me— all  the  time? 
Not  all  my  cigar-bills,  unpaid-for 
coats,  dunning  brewers,  covetous 
and  mercenary  tailors,  had  ever 
preyed  so  upon  my  spirits. 

I  wasn't  Charlie  Blake.  I  was 
tho  little  longing  boy  for  the  plum- 
cake,  and  forced  to  submit  to  the 
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bread  and  butter.  What!  did  all 
little  boys  have  butter  ?  and  wasn't 
I  content?  I  cut  my  chin  in 
fihaving,  though  the  sim  was  strcam- 
inp:  through  the  windows.  Even 
the  sight  of  Mary  in  a  white  drosK, 
and  a  hat  with  a  bird  of  paradi*^(? 
reposing  on  the  top,  did  not  raise 
my  spirits.  What  had  I  to  do  with 
birds  of  paradise,  or  vnWi  anything 
but  the  most  eaiihly  of  the  tril^? 
There  was  a  man,  too,  T\ith  a  great 
deal  of  red  hair,  who.  Aunt  Tho- 
roughgood  said,  was  much  *  sought 
after.'  He  seemed,  I  thought,  on 
far  too  intimate  terms  with  para- 
disa  Mary  smiled,  too,  as  if  she 
liked  him ;  she  shook  out  her  blue 
riblx)ns,  and  actually  seemed  pleased 
(girls  have  no  discrimination)  when 
he  paid  her  a  stupid  compliment. 

More  people  came,  and  I  was  in- 
troduced, and  I  bowed,  and  smiled, 
and  hated  them.  I  was  to  drive  two 
girls  (by  courtesy)  in  bi-own,  who 
were  to  be  trusted — and  very  steady 
and  mature  they  looked.  lioi  whis- 
kers, who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Gushington — was  to  drive  Aunt 
Thoroughgood  and  Mary.  What  a 
fool  he  looked,  handing  her  into  his 
trap !  As  if  she  couldn't  get  in  by 
herself! 

The  girls  in  brown  did  not  belie 
their  sober  nature.  Their  school- 
mistress (though  it  must  have  been 
long — very  long  since  they  required 
such  a  preceptress)  might  have  been 
guarding  them  invisibly,  and  smiling 
in  spirit;  nevertheless  they  might 
have  been  desired  a  trifle  more 
amusing.  They — at  least,  the  one 
on  the  seat  beside  me,  was  of  a 
pleasing  turn  of  mind,  and  seemed 
grateful  for  what  luck  had  be- 
stowed on  her  in  the  shape  of  my- 
Belf,  and  the  back-seat.  She  liked 
picnics?  'Oh  yes.'  And  dri^^ng? 
'  Oh  yes.'  And  a  dusty  road,  with 
the  sun  like  blazes  on  her  head? 
'Oh  she  didn't  mind  dust  or  the 
sun ;' — all  of  which  might  be  grati- 
fying, but  not  amusing.  Happy 
*  brown  ribbons,'  who  could  bo 
happy  in  waltz  or  carriage,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  feelings  of  thy  part- 
ner! When  wo  reached  the  old 
abbey  (which  I  thought  we  never 
should  reach),  I  was  requested  to  • 
show  the  brown  girl  a  good  point 


for  sketching,  and  would  I  take  a 
camp-stool?  1  wjis  a  Christian, 
wl)atcver  my  frame  of  mind  midit 
be ;  and  we  sat  imdisturbtni  till  a 
fj:i*eat  \kA\  sounded.  Then  the  young 
lady,  whoKo  time  seemed  to  have 
bucn  s])eut  in  rubbing  out,  and  who 
was  now  straggling  with  the  legs  of 
a  cow  figuratively  on  her  paper, 
mildly  asked,  '  Was  I  hungry?'  and 
as  I  thought  this  Ih} tokened  a  desire 
for  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
cow,  1  gave  a  more  truthful  than 
polite  '  Yes,'  and  we  descende^l.  I 
felt  angry  as  I  took  my  place  on  the 
grass.  Mary  told  me  afterwards  I 
lielped  to  the  pigeon  pie,  as  if  I 
were  at  war  with  its  contents ;  and 
so  I  was.  Wasn't  I  Arthur's  pigeon, 
and  ray  own  plucking  just  about  to 
begin  ? 

IVIary  sat  opposite  to  me,  smiling 
at  Mr.  Gusliington's  very  poor  jokes 
over  the  crackers.  For  my  part,  I 
see  small  amusement  in  crackers, 
unless  indeed  you  happen  yourstlf 
to  make  a  particularly  good  remark. 

However  Mary  pulled  the  crack- 
ers at  one  side,  and  red  whiskers  on 
the  other,  and  she  laughed  because 
it  wouldn't  go  oflP— and  then  it  went 
off,  and  she  laughed  again,  and  then 
he  read  the  motto,  and  she  laughed 
again,  and  gave  him  the  comfit. 
Why  couldn't  he  pull  the  tiling  with 
somebody  else  ? 

I  didn't  enjoy  it.  The  lady  next  to 
me,  with  a  &ed  purpose  for  lobster 
salad,  was  heavy.  The  brown 
ribbons  reverted  to  how  she  should 
finish  the  cow  after  lunch,  and  was 
heavy  too — while  Miss  Murphey 
opposite  was  not  heavy,  and  I  am 
not  the  man  to  look  pleasantly  at 
the  :cold  mutton,  with  the  hot  roast 
at  the  other  table  spread  out  for 
somebody  else.  I  found  that  cham- 
pagne may  be  as  uninvigorating  as 
toost-and-water,  and  that  chickens 
may  be  tender  (and  cut  up)  with- 
out a  power  to  please  rin  their 
tenderness,  even  though  one  hopes 
to  marry  an  heiress  shortly.  I 
had  never  thought  so  before.  I  did 
now. 

I  sat  long  over  that  cheerless  en- 
tertainment, until  I  saw  an  old  lady 
eye  me  with  suspicion,  and  then  I 
got  up  and  moved  on  by  myself  into 
a  little  wood,  where— my  thoughts 
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being  in  a  medley  that  afternoon — 
I  wished  to  avoid  the  world ;  so  I 
threw  myself  on  a  bed  of  nettles, 
and  called  myself  a  fool. 

'Whafs  done,  Charlie  Blake/  I 
observed,  'can't  be  helped.  For  the 
future — *  And  then  down  below  I 
saw  Mary  coming  over  the  stile  by 
herself,  chopping  off  the  heads  of 
the  flowers  with  her  parasol.  So  I 
strolled  down  my  bank,  and  met 
her. 

'  Hasn't  it  been  pleasant,'  she  said 
(by  the  way,  I  thought  her  face 
looked  very  grave  before  she  saw 
me— but  I  wasn't  up  to  young 
ladies), '  and  everybody  charming  ? ' 

'  Meaning  I  suppose  thereby  Ikbr. 
Gushington? — to  me  he  seems  an 
insufferable  puppy.' 

If  ever  a  girl  who  didn't  talk  slang 
said, '  Oh,  you  muff  1'  with  her  eyes, 
Mary  said  so  then. 

'There  are  many  things  worse 
than  puppies,'  said  Miss  Murphey, 
colouring  a  little,  and  continuing  to 
chop. 

'  I  am  down — don't  hit  me,  Mary,' 
said  I.  '  Do  you  care  for  this  red- 
whiskered  fellow?' 

'  They  aren't  red,  Arthur^-but — 
no--I  don't  care  for  him '  (a  little 
scornfully),  and  we  were  silent. 

How  pretty  she  looked!  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go 
away  without  a  word — but  I  could 
not— sol '  did  it'  I  told  her  how  I 
had  come  for  the  sake  of  the  heiress 
who  was  to  help  us,  and  what  a  poor 
wretch  I  was,  with  a  cartload  of 
debts  hanging  about  me — and  how 
before  the  heiress  had  come,  she 
being  there — ^I— &c.,  &c.,  and  how 
useless  it  was.  But  though  I  could 
not  make  love  to  her,  I  would  not 
stay  and  make  it  to  any  one  else.  I 
would  leave  to-night,  and  try  if 
there  was  nothing  else  but  an  heiress 
who  would  help  to  roll  this  heavy 
load  away  from  us. 

Her  blue  eyes  had  a  curious  look 
in  them  when  I  paused.  The  worst 
had  yet  to  be  told. 

'  Arthur,'  she  began. 

'  Stay,  Mary,'  I  said,  and  I  felt  a 
blush  on  my  face, '  I  am  not  Arthur.' 

'Not  Arthur— not  my  cousin?' 
She  started  back  as  if  she  were  about 
to  cry  out  '  murder,'  or  '  Mr.  Gush- 
ington;' but  looking  at  me  as  a  pre- 


liminary measure,  seemed  to  reassure 
her.  Then  I  told  her  the  rest, — ^how 
Arthur  had  grown  ill  over  the  pho- 
tograph, and  I  had  taken  his  place. 
How  every  one  had  greeted  me  as 
Arthur,  and  I  had  been  too  cowardly 
to  face  an  explanation.  Then  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  accord  to 
Charlie  Blake  the  grace  she  would 
have  given  her  cousin?  I  had  freely 
confessed — 

'  And  expect  to  be  as  freely  for- 
given, I  suppose.  Well,  I  don't  see 
what  else  you  can  do,  though  it  was 
very  wrong.  There  is  one  condition, 
though,  to  the  act  of  grace.' 

'WeU!    What  was  it?' 

*  You  will  stay  till  Miss  Mackenzie 
comes— for  an  act  of  nenance.  Tou 
are  not  obliged  to  nuuEe  love  to  her, 
you  know.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  said ;  for  I  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at 
the  cavalier  way  in  which  she  had 
treated  my  offer.  I  felt  piqued. 
What  can  a  man  offer  more  tnan  his 
hand,  even  though  that  hand  be  an 
empty  one? 

She  might  be  prudent;  perhaps 
she  deemed  such  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment not  worth  alluding  to;  still, 
though  prudence  is  doubtless  an 
estimable  quality,  yet  a  man  may 
desire  other  qualities  in  his  fair  one. 
Something  seemed  to  amuse  her  too. 
We  were  hardly  out  of  the  wood 
when,  standing  still,  Mary  burst 
forth  into  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter. 
'I  cannot  help  it,  Arthur;  pray 
forgive  it.' 

I  felt  angry  in  my  heart  at  her ; 
and  I  think  Mary  saw  my  disap- 
pointment and  anger,  as  we  silently 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  was 
glad  to  get  back — glad  with  a  nega- 
tive-gladness, when  I  put  my  compa- 
nions,, again  under  the  noaternal 
wing. '  There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done  now.  I  went  upstairs  and 
packed  my  portmanteau.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  meddled  with 
young  ladies,  and  it  should  be  the 
last.  Oh,  you  wise  Solomon !  What 
a  world  this  would  be  if  your 
thoughts  and  your  acts  were  the 
same. 

I  had  only  to  say  good-bye  to 
Aunt  Thoroughgood  (London  being 
unable  to  settle  its  law-suits  without 
me  would  explain  matters  in  that 
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quarter^,  and  to  bid  that — ^young 
person  Murewell — who  wonld  doubt- 
less hold  out  her  pretty  hand,  smile, 
and  go  out  to  gather  violets  with 
that  puppy,  Gufihington,  five  mi- 
nutes afterTvurds. 

As  I  went  downstairs  a  servant 
met  mo,  not  Saunders,  but  one  of 
the  housemaids,  saying  I  was  wanted 
in  the  Ubrary.  'Who  is  there?'  I 
inquired. 

'  Only  Miss  Mackenzie,  sir,'  Susan 
replied. 

'Only  Miss  Mackenzie!'  Well 
really  this  was  making  a  dead  set  at 
me ;  she  couldn't  be  going  to  pro- 
pose! 

I  would  represent  my  forlorn  con- 
dition in  -veij  plain  terms,  if  I  saw 
a  chance  of  it  Hang  it  I  I  wished 
I  had  gone  straight  off.  I  didn't 
wish  Arthur  at  the  Temple  now. 

I  went  into  the  room,  but  there 
was  no  one  but  Mary.  '  Some  one 
told  me  Miss  Mackenzie  had  come,' 
I  said.  '  Thank  goodness  she  isn't 
come — I  hate  seeing  the  woman.' 

'Hate  seeing  the  woman!'  said 
Mary,  with  a  little  smile,  which  I 
couldn't  make  out,  and  a  bright 
colour  in  her  cheeks.  'Are  you 
sure  she  isn't  here,  Arthur— I  mean 
Mr.  Blake — ^hovering  about  you  in 
the  shape  of  an  invisible  spirit?,' 

For  once  in  my  life  I  stared. 

'  You  won't  notice  her,'  she  went 
on,  '  even  though  she  is  before  you. 
It  was  not  flair  that  you  should  not 
be  Arthur,  and  I  myself  You  are 
not  Hke  the  knight  in  the  &iry  tale, 
Mr.  Blake,  who  found  out  the  lady 
oven  affcer  she  was  changed  into  the 
cat,  from  the  depth  of  feeling  in  her 
mews.' 

'But  the  photograph?'  I  mur- 
mured feebly,  not  being  myself. 
Indeed,  an  in&nt,  so  to  speak,  might 
at  that  moment  have  Imocked  me 
down.    '  Who  was  that  ?' 

'I  assure  you,'  she  said, smiling, 


'  it  was  I—only  done  by  on  amateur.' 
(God  bless  him!  I  mentally  added.) 
'I  stood  too  near — ^that  made  me 
look  so  gigantic,  and  then  I  moved 
-*that  deprived  me  of  an  eye.' 

'  We  said  you  were  like  the  Sphinx 
pyramid,  Mary.' 

Mary  laughed.  '  They  sold  it  was 
not  like  me,  and  so  I  sent  it  I 
thought  it  would  frighten  all  the 
crows  away ;  and  when  I  heard  you 
were  still  coming,  I  thought  I  would 
rely  upon  it  not  being  like  me.  I 
had  a  struggle  with  dear  Axmty'ff 
idea  of  deceit.  She  has  had  many  a 
sigh  over  me;  but  as  the  servants 
idl  c»Il  me  "  Miss  Mary,"  I  was  safe ; 
— and  so — ^and  so  I  will  forgive  you 
for  all  tiie  pretty  things  you  have 
said  of  me  to  my  &ce,  and  will  never 
do  so  any  more.' 

And  then  I  stood  before  her,  not 
knowing  what  to  say — wasn't  the 
prize  too  great? 

'  Mr.  Blake,'  said  Mary,  coming 
towards  me,  and  shyly  holding  out 
her  httle  white  hand  (which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  soon  in  another 
larger  and  browner  one), '  you  asked 
me  something  this  afternoon — shall 
I  answer  it  now  ?— -or  do  you  still 
"hate  the  woman?"' 

Did  I  hate  the  woman?  No,  I 
don't  think  I  did.  I  had  loved  her 
for  herself,  and  she  knew  it — so  I 

did  not  go  away. 

•         •         ♦         ♦  • 

I  don't  know  what  Arthur's  feel- 
ings were  when  he  saw  my  pretty 
bride,  because  I  only  thought  about 
my  own  at  that  time.  He  had, 
however,  a  well-made  coat  on  at 
my  wedding,  which  was  paid  for — 
but— he  did  not  dance — he  sat  apart, 
and  somewhat  gloomy. 

I  keep  the  ugly  photograph ;  for 
I  can  never  forget  what  I  gained 
and  Arthur  lost  by  amateur  photo- 
graphy. Here  we  may  drop  the 
curtain. 
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[1741— 1 7Sa] 
\FEBA  Diracton,  above  all  other 
mentals,  refose  to  pro&t  by  the 
warning  of  their  fellov-men,  and 
persist  in  bnTing  their  own  ezperi- 
enoe,  KeneiBllf  at  a  most  costly  rate. 
EnoiKmg  the  deetiu;  from  which 
Bcwoelj  one  of  their  predeoeaaorB 
oonld  escape,  that  More  is  Hie  mk, 
only  proved  bj  exceptbnal  ano- 
cessea,  they  are  Btnbbcnn  in  oonrt- 
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The  moment  that  Handel  flung 
down  his  cmnbroue  sceptre  it  was 
eagerly  snatched  np  by  the  Earl,  of 
Middlesex.  Very  little  is  extant  re- 
gfloxiing  this  nobleman,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  manager  of  the 
Opera  from  the  antimm  of  1741  to 
Hie  spring  of  T748,  and  that  he  had 
not,  apparently,  been  endowed,  either 
by  natnre  or  education,  with  the 
Qualities  requisite  to  form  an  able 
director. 

His  lordship  engaged  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  an  almost 
entirely  new  band  of  singers  from 
the  Continent.  He  enlisted  also  the 
services  of  Galnppi,  then  a  very 
young  man.  Galuppi  was  more  fre- 
quenUy  called  II  Buranello,  from 
the  little  Venetian  island  where  he 
was  bom.  When  .eighteen,  he  had 
produced,  at  Venice,  an  opera  which 
had  failed;  but  in  nowise  discou- 
raged, he  studied  hard,  and  went  on 
undauntedly  until  he  turned  the 
tide  of  fortune  in  his  &your. 

After  the  fiashion  of  the  time,  the 
singers  chose  their  own  songs,  from 
the  popular  compositions  of  the  day, 
by  L^,  Hasse,  Areno,  Pescetti, 
I^pugnani,  Domenico  Scarlatti; 
and  these  were  'interwoven'  by 
Giduppi  in  a  pasticcio  called '  Ales- 
sandro  in  Persia.'  This  piece  had- 
been  originally  written  for  Lucca, 
some  three  years  previously,  by 
the  Abate  Francesco  Yaneschi,  when 
it  was  set  by  Paradies.  The  nephew 
of  the  pdestly  poet  being  in  London 
at  the  time  that  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex's operatic  reign  began,  was  em- 
ployed by  him  first  as  poet,  and 
subsequently  as  assistant  manager. 
Twelve  years  later, '  upon  his  lord- 
ship's abdication  he  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  opera  state/  to 
use  Bumey's  pithy  words. 

The  Ojpera  opened  October  31, 
1 74 1,  with  'Alessandro  in  Persia,' 
which  was  represented  twelve  nights. 
The  singers  were  Monticelli,  Andre- 
oni,  AmorevoH,  Signora  Visconti, 
Signora  Panichi,  and  Signora  Te- 
desohi.  They  were  all  good,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  insure  a  great 
success  for  the  opera  season.  Angelo 
Maria  Monticelu,  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  men,  appeared  first  on 
tiie  stage  at  Home,  just  ten  years 
before  he  came  to  London.    He  was 


so  graceful,  and  had  such  a  perfectly 
beautiful  &ce  and  figure,  that  he 
commenced  his  career  by  imperso- 
nating female  characters,  women  not 
being  permitted  to  go  on  the  stage 
in  Borne.  His  voice  was  clear,  soft, 
and  free  from  defects  of  any  kind. 
He  never  hazarded  a  difficulty  which 
he  wafi  not  certain  of  being  able  to 
execute.  He  was  an  excellent  actor ; 
and  had  he  not  come  while  the  re- 
membrance of  the  magnificent  ta- 
lents of  Farinelli,  tiie  exquisite  yoioe-- 
and  majestic  grace  of  Senesino,  and 
the  brilliant  performance  and  sta- 
tuesque beauty  of  Nicolini  were 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  he  would 
have  made  a  profound  impression. 
The  Visconti  liad  a  shrill  flexible 
voice,  and  was  more  admired  in< 
rapid  songs  than  in  those  requiring- 

githos  or  intensity  of  expression, 
er  excessive  fftt  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  sarcasm  and  jokmg^ 
to  the  wits  of  the  day.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  with  a  group  of  friends 
on  one  occasion  when  they  were 
speaking  of  this  prima  donna ;  they 
were  guessing  her  age,  and  one  gen- 
tleman, supposing  her  to  be  much 
younger  than  any  other  singer  at 
the  Opera,  said  he  thought  she  wa» 
not  more  than  two-and-twenty. '  Tou 
mean  stone,  sir,  not  years?'  inter- 
rupted Loid  Chesterfield. 

Galuppi  was  enabled  to  give  a 
more  satisfactory  idea  of  his  capacity 
as  an  original  composer  in  an  opera 
called  '  Penelope,'  written  expressly 
for  our  stage  oy  Paolo  Bolli,  who 
had  written  a  great  deal  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Handel,  and  who  was  an 
admired  librettist  This  work  was 
dedicated  to  the  noble  impresario, 
Lord  Middlesex.  At  this  time,  being 
young,  ;Galuppi's  genius  was  not 
noatured,  and  ne  copied  the  haaty, 
light,  and  fiimqy  style  which  was 
the  fashion  in  Italy,  and' which  the 
solidity  and  science  of  Handel  had 
taught  the  English  to  despise.  This 
opera  was  performed  only  five  times, 
'and  in  examining  the  pieces  that 
were  printed  by  Walsh,'  says  Dr. 
Bumey, '  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
unjustly  tiieated.' 

In  &e  following  March  (i74a)« 
another  new  opera 'was  producea, 
entitled  'Sdpione  in  Cuthagina.' 
The  greater  number  of  operas  in  the 
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eighteenth  centtiry  weie  fbimded  on 
dassical  or  mythological  Bubjects; 
IMdone,  Phaeton,  Nero,  Antigone, 
Semiramide,  Artaserse,  Zenobia,  Per- 
seus, were  the  personages  round 
wh(»n  the  plots  of  the  operatic  pieces 
were  linked ;  and  these  jMrsonages 
always  appeared  in  all  the  radiance 
of  hoops,  powdered  wigs,  red  heels, 
silk  stoc^gs,  paste  buckles,  and 
patches.  Signor  Amiconi,  an  Ita- 
lian artist  of  considerable  talent,  was 
the  scene-painter  at  the  King's  The- 
atre at  this  time.  His  scenes  were 
greatly  admired,  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  so  splendid  had 
been  seen  in  England  before  his  ad- 
yent  Music,  singing,  and  painting 
were  what  Lord  Middlesex  dejMnded 
on  for  success,  as  he  had  no  dancers. 
The  opera  of  'Sdpione'  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  pieces,  the  compo- 
sition of  Pergolese,  Hesse,  and  other 
musicians,  none  of  which  pleased, 
and  which  were  generally  performed 
only  three  or  four  times.  One  of 
Porpora's  operas, '  Temistocle,'  was 
produced  in  the  February  of  1743, 
lor  the  first  time  in  England.  It 
was  full  of  shakes,  for  which  the 
maestro  had  an  extraordinary  fancy ; 
and  one  of  the  airs  ('  Gontrasto  as- 
sai*)  suggests  the  idea  of  haying 
been  composed  in  a  shiyering  fit 
The  singers  were  the  same  as  in  the 
two  preceding  seasons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  inferior  performers, 
the  most  noticeable  of  whom  was 
Giulia  FrasL  This  singer  was  then 
young,  and  interesting  in  person, 
with  a  sweet,  clear  yoice,  and  a  cold, 
smooth  style,  which  was  just  good 
enough  to  enable  her  to  escajie  cen- 
sure. 

At  the  close  of  1743,  Galuppi  re- 
turned to  Italy.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lampugnani,  a  new  composer, 
and  a  yery  young  man.  Lampu- 
gnani was  an  agreeable  composer, 
and  wrote  in  a  gay,  lively  style. 
Critics  have  expressed  various  opi- 
nions of  his  merits,  agreeing  only  in 
condemning  his  works  as  flimsy. 
He  imitated  the  style  of  Hasse  in  his 
airs  and  choruses.  The  first  piece 
which  he  brought  out  in  London 
was '  Boxana,'  which  was  followed  in 
January  by  'Alfonso.'  Both  these 
operas  had  a  graceful  gaiety  of  ima- 
gination, and  evidenced  an  elegant 


taste,  peculiarly  novel  in  their  day, 
but  lacking  grandeur  and  richness 
of  harmony. 

Yeradni  then  led  the  band.  He 
had  taken  the  place  of  conductor 
alternately  with  Festing,  from  tiie 
time  that  Pietix)  Gastrucci  was  dis- 
missed. Gastrucci  had  oome  to 
England  with  Lord  Burlington  in 
1715,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  men  that  ever  lived:  he 
was,  in  truth,  regarded  as  little  less 
than  mad,  although  he  was  a  bril- 
liant performer  on  the  violin.  He 
had  succeeded  Corbett  as  first  violin 
at  the  Opera,  about  17L8,  and  led 
the  orchestra  for  many  years.  When 
he  grew  old,  Handel  wished  to  dis- 

Slace  him  for  a  younger  man,  John 
legg.  Gastrucci,  who  was  in  needy 
circumstances,  and  not  in  the  least 
conscious  of  any  &ilure  in  his  hand, 
was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  post^ 
when  Handel,  in  order  to  convince 
him  of  his  inability  to  occupy  it, 
composed  a  concerto  in  which  the 
second  concertino  was  so  arranged 
as  to  demand  an  equal  degree  of 
skill  with  the  first;  the  second  con- 
certino he  gave  to  Glegg,  who,  when 
the  piece  was  being  performed,  af- 
forded such  proofs  of  his  superiority, 
that  poor  Gastrucci  was  forced  to 
yield  up  his  place,  not  to  Glegg, 
however,  but  to  Festing,  another 
member  of  the  orchestra.  Gastrucci 
detested  the  very  name  of  Festing 
from  that  time*  he  would  grow 
nearly  insane  on  hearing  it.  A  gen- 
tleman, for  fun,  used  to  address 
him  in  conversation  by  the  name 
of  his  rival,  '  Mr.  Festing — I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Gastrucci,  I  mean;' 
when  Gastrucci  would  fall  into  a 
perfect  paroxysm  of  rage.  Old,  poor, 
and  half  silly,  Gastrucci  immedi- 
ately sank  into  oblivion,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighty  was  obliged  to  sup- 
plicate the  public  for  a  benefit,  on 
the  score  of  his  past  services.  Soon 
after  this  he  died.  It  is  Gastrucci 
who  is  immortalized  by  Hogarth  in 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  'En- 
raged Musician.^  Hogarth,  previous 
to  making  his  drawing,  was  cruel 
enough  to  collect  all  the  noisiest 
street  musicians  and  hawkers  he 
could  find,  and  beset  the  house  of 
the  poor  Italian,  bringing  him  to 
the  window  in  a  state  of  distraction 

2  D  2 


■t  tb6  clamoor  and  diaootd.  Vhfle 
be  yna  geatitnUatiitg  in  a 
agony,  the  caricatnrist  mi 
skeb^  Clem's  fote  was  a  yerj  ter- 
rible one.  Tuoi^h  intense  applica- 
tion and  incessant  jaraotJce,  bu  mind 
became  bo  deranged  that  be  vae 
omflned,in  Bedlam.  During  his 
staj  tfaere,  be  was  at  intarvals  per- 
mitted to  play  on  the  TJoUn,  and 
attracted  crowda  to  hear  him. 
Francesco  Maria  Yetacini  vaa  bom 
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at  Flomce  about  tbe  close  of  tfas 
aeTenteenth  oentory.  He  and  his 
oontanaporaiT,  Tartini.vere  regarded 
as  tbe  greatest  masters  of  tbe  violin 
that  had  ever  been  known.  They 
were  equally  skilful  and  scientifla 
ae  executants  and  as  compoeen; 
but  whaterer  parallel  migbt  bave 
been  diavn  between  ttieir  geniiu,  it 
would  have  been  impoBaime  to  find 
two  men  of  more  totally  dissimilar 
persraal  oharacter.    Xutini  was  so 


humble  and  timid  tbat  he  was  nerer 
happy  save  in  obecnrity;  whereas 
Veiaciui  oottld  not  be  content  onlees 
he  was  in  the  full  glow  of  pnblio 
homage.  A  story  ie  told  of  bim, 
which  gives  such  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  His  character,  that,  altboogh 
tbe  incident  did  not  occur  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  mentioned.  It  was 
the  custom  at  Lucca,  dnring  the 
Festa  deUa  Grooe  (held  erery  year 
on  the  14th  of  September),  for  the 
leading  profeeaioiialB  of  Ituy,  vocal 
ud  instmmeiital,  to  meet  Veracini 
put  down  hie  name  for  a  aolo  con- 
certo; but  when  be  entered  tbe 
ohurch  where  the  perfonnance  was 
to  tato  place,  be  found  the  post  of 


honour  occupied  by  Fadre  Girolamo 
Xaorentii  of  Bologna,  who,  not  know- 
ing him,  as  Veiacuii  h^j^  been  abeent 
some  years  in  Poland,  asked  bim 
'where  he  was  going?*  'To  tbe 
place  of  first  violin,'  anewered  Yen- 
dni,  haughtily.  Laurentii  then  said 
that  be  had  alwaja  been  engaged  to 
m  that  post,  but  that  if  Veraciiii 
wished  to  plv  R  ocmcerto,  either  at 
vespers  or  anting  high  mass,  ba 
should  have  a  plaoe  assigned  bim. 
Vetaciut,  without  eondeeceading  to 
reply,  wratbfUl;  tnined  bis  Mok, 
and  went  to  tbe  lowest  seat  in  the 
(nchisstra.  In  that  part  of  the  ser- 
vice in  -wbich  Lanrentii  perfoimsd 
bis  oonoetto,  Veraoini  dia  not  pUf 
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a  notofthongli  hd  listened  with  uro 
knud  attention;  and  being  oaued 
upon,  would  not  plaj  a  concerto^ 
bat  asked  the  old  uther  penrnflrion 
to  play  a  solo  at  the  bottom  of  the 
choir,  desiring  Lanzelli,  the  Tidoa* 
cellist  of  Torin,  to  accompany  him : 
when  he  played  it  insoch  a  manner 
as  to  ezdto  the  moet  extraoidinarr 
enthusiasm  and  cries  of  '  £  TiTsI' 
in  the  public  ohuich.    Whenever 
he  was  about  to  make  a  close,  he 
tuned  to  Laurentii,  with  an  ironi- 
cal smile,  and  called  out,  '  Cosi  si 
suona  per  iare  il  primo  yiolini  V — 
'  This  IS  the  way  to  play  the  first 
fiddle  I'    Many  absuxa  stories  of  a 
similar  natuie  are  related  conoem- 
ing  the  arrogance  of  this  eminent 
Tiolinist^  who  was  usually  compli- 
mented with  the  title  'Capo  nazaso' 
(Grack-brain).  He  had  traTeUed  all 
OTcr  Europe,  and  gained  a  perfectly 
original  s^le.    The  peculiarities  in 
his  performance  were  his  bow-hand, 
iiis  learned  arpeggios,  and  a  tone  so 
loud  and  clear  that  it  could  be  d]»> 
tinguished  through  the  most  nume* 
lous  band  in  a  church  or  theatre. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
sendee  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
was  for  a  considezable  time  at  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Germamr.    He  had 
visited  England  when  Euinelli  was 
here,  when  he  had  composed  sereral 
opens.   Bumey  heard  nim  lead  the 
band  at  a  concert  in   Hickfi>rd's 
Boom,  in  a  style  he  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed. 

Yeradni  composed  an  open^ 
'  Boselinda,'  which  Lord  Middlesex 
produced  after  the  eighth  perfonn- 
ance  of  '  Alfonso.'  The  music,  wild, 
awkward,  and  unpleasant  as  it  was, 
carried  tius  work  through  twelve 
nights.  As  a  composer,  he  had  a 
obtain  degree  of  wmm  and  caprice : 
but  his  freaks  were  built  on  a  good 
foundation.  He  then  composed  an- 
other opera — 'L'Errore  di  Solo* 
mono ' — which  was  represented  only 
twice;  and  ' Aristoaemo,'  a  pas- 
ticcio. This  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other opera  ('Alceste')  byLampu- 
gnani,  which  concluded  the  season. 
Festing,  who  led  the  orchestra  al- 
ternately with  Yeradni  during  Lord 
Middlesex's  management,  was  a  Ger- 
man violinist,  and  composed  for  his 
instrument    He  was  a  pupil  of  Ge- 


minianL  His  works  are  littie  known, 
having  been  originally  sold  by  pri« 
vate  subscription.  To  Festing^be- 
lonffs  the  principal  merit  of  esta- 
blistung  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
decayed  musicians  wd  their  wtmiiiflft- 
This  society  was  founded  in  1738, 
and  took  its  rise  from  an  affectmg 
incident  Festing  was  seated  one 
day  at  the  window  of  the  Orange 
coffee-house,  situate  at  the  comer  of 
the  Haymarket,  when  he  noticed  a 
very  intelligent-looking  boy,  driving 
an  ass  and  selling  brickdust  The 
child  was  in  ra^,  a  miserable  object : 
Festing  made  inquiries,  and  disco- 
vered that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
xmfortunate  musician.  Filled  with 
the  deepest  grief  that  the  child  of 
a  brother  professional  could  be  re- 
duced to  such  destitution,  Festing 
determined  to  spare  no  effort  to 
rescue  the  unhappy  little  vasxant 
He  consulted  his  friend  Dr.  Morice 
Green;  and  these  worthy  men  soon 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  fund 
towards  the  support  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  faw^iiiAa-  Han* 
del  took  a  great  interest  in  the  so- 
detj:  he  gave  a  benefit  for  it  in 
1 7  39,  when '  Alexander's  Feast '  was 
performed,  and  he  not  only  gave 
the  house  gratis,  but  composed  and 
played  a  new  concerta  Heidegger 
made  a  present  of  twenty  pounds  to 
defray  mcidental  expenses  on  this 
occasion. 

Handel,  finding  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  unoccupied  in  Novem- 
ber, i744»  engaged  it  for  the  per- 
formance of  (natorios,  which  he 
began  November  3,  and  continued, 
with  heavy  loss,  tall  the  asrd  of 
April,  1745. 

Soon  after  this,  Yeradni  quitted 
England.  He  was  shipwrecked,  and 
lost  all  his  effects,  including  his  two 
Steiners,  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  his  usual  light  way,  he 
called  one  of  these  instruments  St 
Peter  and  the  other  St  Paul. 

The  rebellion  in  1745  caused  the 
Opera-house  to  be  shut  up.  A 
poptQar  prejudice  existed  against 
the  performers,  who,  being  foreign- 
ers, were  chiefly  Boman  Catholics. 
An  Opera  was  opened,  April  7th,  at 

the  Littie  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
under  the  direction  of  Fnano&aoo 
GeminianL    Prince  Lobkowitz,  who 
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"was  at  this  time  in  London^  and  who 
\nis  passionately  fond  of  music,  at- 
tended all  the  rehearsals,  with  the 
celebrated  and  mysterions  Ck>mit 
Germain.  Pasqnali  led ;  '  and  I  re- 
member/ says  Dr.  Buniey,  '  at  a 
rehearsal,  Geminiani  taking  the  violin 
ont  of  his  hands,  to  give  him  the 
style  and  expression  of  me  symphony 
to  a  song,  which  had  been  mis- 
taken when  first  led  ofL  And  this 
was  the  first  time  I  CTer  saw  or 
heard  Geminiani.'  The  opera  was  a 
pasticcio,  called  '  L'lncostanza  De- 
Insa.'  Signora  Frasi,  and  Signora 
Galli — a  bold,  masculine-looking 
woman,  who  performed  the  first  male 
part — were  the  principal  singers. 
Count  St  Germain  composed  several 
new  songs  for  the  piece,  one  of 
which,  'Per  pietii  bell'  idol  mio,' 
sung  by  Signora  Frasi,  was  encored 
every  night 

Geminiani — a  little  man,  about 
sixty-five,  with  a  pleasing  face,  sal- 
low ccmiplexion,  black  eyebrows,  and 
always  dressed  in  blue  velvet  richly 
embroidered  with  gold — was  per- 
haps one  of  the  meet  singular  per- 
sonages ever  heard  of  in  musical 
history.  He  was  a  native  of  Lucca, 
and  had  come  to  England  in  17 14; 
in  a  short  time  he  had  become 
known  to  a  lai^  circle  of  amateurs, 
who  were  captivated  by  his  exqui- 
site performance,  remarkable  more 
particularly  for  tenderness  and 
pathos.  Many  noblemen  desired  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  his  patron ; 
but  he  seemed  to  attach  himself 
most  closely  to  the  Baron  Eilman- 
segge,  who  had  been  chamberlain  to 
George  the  Fit^  when  Elector  of 
Hanover.  In  1 716  Geminiani  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  the  £to>n 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin.  His 
patrons  and  pupils  were  so  delighted 
with  this  work,  that  they  averred  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  whether 
Geminiani  was  more  to  be  admired  as 
a  skilful  performer  or  a  fine  com- 
poser. 'With  a  due  attention  to 
himself,'  observes  Hawkins,  'there 
is  no  saying  to  what  degree  he 
might  have  availed  himself  of  that 
&vour  which  his  merits  had  found  in 
this  country.'  Baron  Kilmansegge 
was  so  impressed  with  respect  for 
his  abilities,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  for  him  the  patronage  of  the 


King.  He  mentioned  Gfmifniani  to 
his  mBJetty,  as  an  exquisite  per- 
former, and  the  author  of  a  wxnk« 
which  he  placed  before  the  King, 
who  looked  over  it,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  music  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hear  some  of  the 
TOeces  iierformed  by  the  oompoaer. 
The  Baron  immediately  oommuni- 
cated  the  Sing's  pleasure  to  Gemi- 
niani The  eminent  violinist,  though 
§lad  to  obey  such  a  command,  told 
lie  Baron  that  he  should  like  to  be 
accompanied  on  the  harpdchoid  by 
Mr.  Handel,  as  no  one  else  could 
play  to  satisfy  him.  Baron  Kilman- 
segge, anxious  to  give  his  prvUge 
every  advantage,  respectfully  inti- 
mated this  wish  to  the  King,  who 
ordered  that  both  masters  siiould 
attend  at  St  James's.  The  Baron 
was  very  much  pleased  by  this,  for 
he  had  been  watohing  for  an  oppoi^ 
tunitv  to  reinstate  Handel  in  the 
King's  good  graces  ever  since  the 

S^rformance  of  the  celebrated  Water 
usic,  when  his  Majesty  had  slightly 
relented  towards  his  former  ^ 
vourite.  The  two  musicians  afe- 
toided  at  the  palace,  when  Gemi- 
niani justified  the  praises  which  had 
been  lavished  on  him  by  his  kind- 
hearted  friend,  and  Handel  soo- 
ceeded  so  fiir  in  allaying  the  angar 
of  King  George  that  he  obtained  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  a  year,  in 
addition  to  one  for  the  same  amount 
which  had  been  settled  on  him  Iqr 
Queen  Anne.  Geminiani  was  obliged 
to  rely  for  his  income  on  the  boun- 
tiful patronage  of  his  friends  among 
the  nobility,  and  the  presento  and 
the  profite  which  he  gained  by 
teaching,  being,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, held  in  such  esteem  that  he « 
always  fixed  his  own  terms.  He 
was  seldom  heard  in  public  during 
his  loDg  residence  in  EngUmd.  He 
was  never  engaged  to  conduct  at  the 
Opera,  because,  from  some  curious 
lack  of  steadiness,  and  from  being  so 
wild  and  careless  a  timist,  he  threw 
a  band  into  the  utmost  confusion 
whenever  he  attempted  to  direct 
The  absorbing  passion  of  his  life 
was  painting.  To  indulge  his  en- 
thusiastic love  for  pictures,  he  neg- 
lected his  proper  studies  and  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  involving 
himself  in  straits  and  difScultiefl 
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'wtkh  the  slightesfc  degree  of  pra- 
^denoe  ivould  have  taogfat  him  to 
«Toi(i  To  gratify  his  taste,  he 
bought  pietores,  and  to  snppiy  his 
wants,  he  sold  them.  The  result  of 
"ttiis  inational  system  was  that  he 
tsoffered  from  oontinual  distress  and 
porerty.  With  the  object  of  seeur- 
mg  immunity  from  arrest,  poor  Ge- 
Tninfani  was  fiun  to  aTsii  hmiself  of 
the  protection  which  the  nobility 
were  privileged  to  g^e  their  ser- 
Tsnts.  Being  on  a  yisit  at  the  house 
-of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one  of  his 
pupils,  he  persuaded  his  lordship  to 
emrol  his  name  in  the  list  of  his 
'domestics.  He  socm  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  yaliditj  of  his 
*<daim  to  security;  for  he  was  arrested 
hj  a  creditor  for  a  small  sum,  and 
thrown  into  the  Marshalsea.  Gemi- 
mani  sent  a  note,  through  one. 
Forest,  an  attomqr,  te  a  gentleman 
in  Lord  Essex's  fiimily,  who  showed 
the  meesage  to  the  Earl,  and  was 
-directed  to  go  to  the  prison  and 
demand  Gemmiani  as  the  seryant  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  This  was  done, 
and  Geminiani  was  set  at  liberty.  It 
might  be  imagined  that,  being  per- 
Xntually  in  debt,  and  haraseed  by 
•duns,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
accept  a  regular  situation,  with  a 
fixed  income,  on  any  terms;  but, 
although  careless  and  prodigsil,  Ge- 
miniani was  not  without  principle. 
In  1737,  the  place  of  master  and 
composer  of  the  state  music  in  Ire- 
land was  vacant  by  the  death  of 
^dhn  Sigismund  Gousser,  a  G^erman 
musician  of  eminence.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
PerdTal,  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
place  from  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
which  he  offered  to  Geminiani,  tell- 
ing him  that  his  difficulties  were 
now  at  an  end,  for  that  they  had 
provided  for  him  an  honourable 
^employment,  suited  to  his  profeesiou 
and  abilities,  and  which  would  afford 
him  an  ample  provision  for  life. 
Unfortunately,  on  inquiring  into  the 
conditions  of  the  office,  Genunioni 
found  that  it  was  not  to  be  held  by 
a  Boman  Oatholic ;  he  therefore  de- 
•elined  it,  alleging  as  the  reason  that  he 
was  a  memb^  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
and  that  though  he  had  never  made 
any  great  pretensions  to  religion,  the 
thought  of  renouncing,  for  the  sake 


of  worldly  prosperity,  the  ftith  in 
which  he  had  been  baptized,  was 
what  he  could  in  no  way  answer  to 
his  consdenca  As  Geminiani  thus 
positively  refased  the  place,  it  was 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  who  was  a  distin- 
guished performer  on  the  violin. 
At  this  period  Geminiani  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fiune.  He  had  in  1 736 
published  his  opera  terza,  consisting 
of  six  concertos  for  the  violin,  the 
last  of  which  was  looked  upcoi  as 
one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  without  a  rival  in  his 
profession;  but  he  benefited  very 
iittie  by  the  profite  that  accrued 
from  the  pubhcation  of  his  works. 
The  manuscript  of  his  opera  se- 
cunda  was  surreptiousty  obtained 
by  Walsh,  who  was  about  to  print 
it,  when  the  notion  struck  him  that 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
corrections  of  the  author.  He  wrote 
to  Geminiani,-  giving  him  the  alter- 
native of  coirecting  the  work,  or 
having  the  mortification  of  seeing  it 
appear  before  the  public  with  such 
fiftulte  as  would  seriously  iigure  it. 
At  first  Geminiani  was  in  a  passion 
at  this  insult,  and  rejected  it  with 
scoru';  he  instituted  a  process  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  imunc- 
tion  against  the  sale  of  the  book, 
but  Walsh  compounded  the  matter, 
and  the  work  was  published  under 
the  supervision  of  the  composer. 
The  opera  terza  he  jparted  with  for 
a  certidn  sum  to  Walsh,  who  printed 
it,  and  in  an  advertisement  gave  the 
purchaser  the  satisfoction  of  know- 
mg  that  he  had  come  honestty  by 
the  copy. 

The  speculation  into  which  Gemi- 
niani entered  at  the  Little  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  was  a  complete 
failure.  He  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  business  of  the  orchestra,  and 
had  not  the  least  conception  of  the 
labour  and  unwearied  attention  re- 
quired to  instruct  vocal  and  in- 
strumentel  performers,  nor  did  he 
understend  anything  of  the  practical 
details  of  operatic  business.  The 
performances  did  not  continue  more 
than  nine  or  ten  nighto;  and  this  was 
Geminiani's  first  and  last  attempt  at 
playing  the  perplexing  part  of  Opera 
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Direotor.  It  is  di£Qcnlt  to  oonjeo- 
ture  what  eonld  have  saggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  undertaldiig  it 

About  fifteen  yeais  later,  Qeminiani 
Tiflited  Ixeland,  to  pass  some  time 
tnth  his  punil  and  mend  Dabonig. 
He  went  for  a  sojourn  of  some 
weebs  with  another  pupil.  Squire 
Goote  (afterwards  Lora  Bellamonte), 
at  Ooot-hill,  in  the  north  of  IrelaocL 
Here  a  ridioaloiis  adyentore  befel 
him.  Mr.  Joseph  Yoonger,  an  actor, 
was  then  on  a  summer  excursion  with 
a  company  of  itmerants,  who  were 
in  a  yeiy  impoverished  state,  and  he 
informed  Mr.  Goote  of  their  pitiable 
condition,  when  that  gentleman  or- 
dered a  play  to  be  perfonned  in  a 
stable  the  next  eyening  for  their  be- 
nefit Geminiani  was  persuaded  1^ 
Mr.  Goote  to  attend  tne  entertain- 
ment at  the  roral  theatre.  When 
the  little  company  assembled  they 
found,  to  their  (usmay,  that  they 
were  wiUiout  a  musician,  and  they 
were  consulting  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  when,  to  their  joy,  a  httle 
girl  appeared,  leading  a  blind  man, 
who  carried  a  'crowdy'— a  spedes 
of  rude  yiolin— under  his  coat.  He 
was  immediatdy  engaged,  and  placed 
on  a  stool  behind  the  scenes.  After 
twanging  his  instrument/  to  put  it 
in  tune,  he  drew  from  the  strings  a 
series  of  horrible  discords.  All  ^es 
turned  instinctiTely  to  Geminiani, 
who  stopped  his  ears,  and  eyen  then 
writhed  and  groaned  with  torture. 
The  poor  fiddler,  being  informed  by 
some  wags  behind  the  scenes  that  the 
greatest  violinist  in  the  world  was  in 
we  pit  with  Squire  Goote,  and  was  in 
raptures  with  the  excellence  of  lus 
playing,  became  more  energetic.  The 
great  musician  sprang  from  his  seat, 
his  features  distorted  with  convul- 
siye  agony  at  the  harsh  grating 
'  torn  and  rasped  from  the  vilest  of 
instruments,'  and  implored  Mr. 
Goote  to  order  the  carnage  to  take 
him  away.  The  young  squire,  in 
ecstades  with  the  fun,  refused  to 
comply  with  lus  reauest;  and  the 
fiddler,  hearing  the  snouts,  the  claj)- 
ping  of  hands,  the  roars  from  every 
part  of  :the  house,  fancying  that  he 
was  creating  a  marvellous  sensation, 

glayed  the  louder,  espedidly  when 
e  was  told  that  the  squire  was  de- 
lighted wiHi  his  performanoei    At 


last  the 'squire's  fits  of  laughter  be- 
came so  alarmingly  violent,  that  bis 
mother  ccxnmanded  the  fiddler  to 
terminate  his  performance,  on  pain 
of  her  weighty  displeasure;  so  Ge- 
miniani was  relieved.  The  bell 
rang,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and 
Tounger,  in  the  character  A  Lord 
Townley  (in  the  'Provoked  Hus- 
band'), was  discovered  seated  at  a 
table.  His  soliloquy  bemg  finished. 
Lady  Towniey  entered,  when  he 
should  have  said,  '  Going  out  so 
soon  this  morning,  madam?'  but  an 
mikforeseenaccident  broke  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  There  was  no 
raised  stage,  in  consequence  of  the 
place  not  affording  space  for  such  a 
convenience,  and  the  ground  was  a 
new-laid  malt-house  fioor.  When 
the  actor  attempted  to  advance  to- 
wuds  his  lady,  the  high  heels  of  his 
theatrical  shoes  stn(£  in  the  new- 
made  fioor,  and  so  tenacious  was  the 
clay,  that; although  he  extricated 
himself,  'he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
shoes  fbced  in  the  mire,  until  with 
might  and  main  he  compelled  the 
earth  to  yield  up  his  property.'  In 
utter  confusion  ne  ran  off  the  stage, 
so  furious  that  he  said  he  would  have 
had  the  greatest  satisfiiction  and 
pleasure  in  kicking  Lady  Towniey 
out  of  the  stable,  horsewhipping  his 
sister,  the  mild  Lady  Grace,  and  in 
pulling  his  friend  Manly  by  the 
nose.  This  ludicrous  accident  caused 
the  performance  to  be  suspended  for 
some  time.  £yen  Geminiani  forgot 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  joined  in 
the  slrauts  of  laughter.  When 
Tounger  returned  he  was  so  irate 
that  every  smile  he  detected  on  the 
countenances  of  the  audience  ap- 
peared to  be  specially  directed 
against  himself  . 

On  returning  to  Dublin,  a  &tal 
mishap  befel  Geminiani.  He  had 
devoted  some  years  to  composing  an 
elabcnate  treatise  on  music ;  but  a 
female  seryant — reooomiended  to 
him,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose- 
treacherously  abstracted  the  manu* 
script  item  ms  chamber  and  it  was 
never  recovered.  Unable  to  repair 
his  loss,  Geminiani  pined  away,  and 
soon  after  died. 

The  arrival  of  Gluck  was  the 
dpal  event  which  distinguished  the 
of  Z746.     His  wtber 


Tke  Lemim  Optra  IHrtOon. 


jBUia  (f  thechue  to  FiinoeLob- 
]EOwitK,aod  w  theprinoe  «u  st  tida 


hot  and  ohcdoio*    Eii  impidicoco 
knew  no  bonndawban  bia  am  wen 


time  in  Loodonrit  ia  profaaUe  that  noteiaontedintheatgrleandezpna- 
he  partly  indoaed  Glnok  to  oome  aion  in  whk^  he  ocanpoaed  umn. 
over  in  n^l.    Jaiaaijj,  1746,  waa     '.TonaJngthatairTetrMtuf/aaidhe 


proddoed  the  'Cadata  de*  ^gsnti,'     ana  d^  blnntiy  to  a  paima  donna, 
whioh  waa  Derformad  beAne  the     'bat  don't  flatteryonnelf  that  700 


Ihike  of  Comurlaiid,  in  oomplinient  aingit;  very  well'  Hewaathotongbly 
to  whom  the  pieoewaa  writtenand  obatmate  and  unyielding,  and  always 
oompoaed.    aiook  waa  then  thnrty-     pntaned  hia  w^y  amid  difflonltiea 


two.  Hewaanotv^pie^onening  which  wonld  have  betn  inanpai^Ue 
in  aapeot,  being  terribly  mtted  with  to  anybody  elae.  During  bis  nai- 
naall-p<n,  and  exceeding?  coarae  in  dence  in  Lraidon  ha  aeaocdated  mnoh 
figore  and  boe.  At  leheanal  he  with  Dr.  Ame  and  hia  wifa— for- 
ma parhapa  one  ctf  the  moat  onriona-  meriy  Hin  Brent,  a  popular  opo* 
loctong  gentlemen  imaginable.  In  singer— who  exenuaed  a  moat  bme- 
cbamcterhawaa  frank  and  open, bat  fioial  jn^^ufnoo  on  the  aimpUeitT  of 


edli  (who  left  England  at  the  end  giacefnl  walk.  Glnck's  genina,  jia- 
(tf  this  ooaaonS,  Jozzi,  and  Ciacchi,  tnrall^  so  great,  was  yet  immatnie ; 
with  Signcne  liaer,  Fnsi,  and  Pom-  the  piece  waa  not  a  very  good  one, 
wati,afterwaida  better  known  under  and  it  ran  only  five  lughta.  He 
ue  name  of  Madame  Conielie.  The  then  bioaght  out  coie  of  nis  former 
ocHupaiiy  waa  an  e»Mllent  one,  yet  operas,  '  Aitamene,'  which  was 
the  new  dances  by  Anretti  and  the  perfbriaed  ten  nighta.  An  opera 
idtuming  Violetta  wen  much  more  larely  ran  m(»e  than  ten  or  twelve 
appland«l  than  the  .singing.  Vio-  nighta  at  that  period.  When 'Ar- 
ietta, afterwards  Mrs.  Gamck,  waa  tamene'  was  withdiawn,  Gluok 
bc«n  at  Vienna,  bat  she  looked  in-  arranged  a  pastiodo,  '  Fiiamo  e 
finitely  more  d  ao  Englishwoman  Tiabe,  a  aelectioa  of  the  most  ad- 
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mired  airs  from  bis  other  works; 
but  as  tho  pieces,  when  thus  col- 
lected, were  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  scenic  representation,  they  in- 
evitably lost  all  their  beauty,  and 
the  public  were  greatly  disappointed. 
Soon  after  the  production  of  this 
pasticcio,  Gluck  quitted  England, 
much  astonished  to  find  that  those 
airs  which  had  been  most  effective 
in  the  operas  for  which  they  were 
originally  composed,  were  tame  and 
flat  when  reproduced  with  other 
words.  Gluck  had  hitherto  followed 
the  then  fashionable  style  and  taste 
of  the  Italian  opera;  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  its  defects,  and  felt  how 
little  his  music,  as  a  whole,  could 
lay  claim  to  real  dramatic  merit. 
Indeed  B^andel  declared  that  his 
works  were  detestable.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  true 
dramatic  perfection  by  the  composer 
was  the  empty  and  disconnected 
character  of  the  poetry.  It  was  not 
till  he  accidentally  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  man  who  had  the 
boldness  and  energy  to  strike- into 
an  independent  path  as  a  librettist, 
that  Gluck  was  inspired  to  do  the 
same  as  a  musician. 

In  the  autumn  of  1746,  Eeginelli 
first  appeared  on  the  London  Opera 
stage,  in  a  pasticcio  called '  Annibale 
in  Capua.'  He  was  an  old  but  great 
singer ;  his  voice,  as  well  as  person, 
was  in  ruin.  He  was  now  over  fifty 
years  of  age;  his  voice,  a  soprano, 
was  cracked,  and  in  total  decay ;  his 
figure  was  tall,  raw-boned,  and 
gawky ;  yet  there  were  fine  remains 
of  an  excellent  school  in  his  taste 
and  manner  of  singing.  He  had 
some  refiDcment  in  his  embellish- 
ments and  expression  'which  can- 
not be  described,'  says  Dr.  Bumey, 
'  and  which  I  have  never  heard  from 
any  other  singer.  In  a  cantabile  his 
taste,  to  those  who  had  places  near 
enough  to  hear  his  rimoramenti, 
was  exquisite.*  Unfortunately,  the 
numerous  imperfections  of  his  voice 
and  figure  disgusted  those  who 
could  hear  only  the  worst  part  of 
his  performance.  The  rest  of  the 
singers  this  season  were  very  indif- 
ferent, consequently  there  was  no- 
body to  supply  Reginelli's  defi- 
ciencies. The  singers  were  Borosini, 
Tritdzi,  and  Giacchi,  witii  Pirker,  a 


German  woman  of  small  abUitieB, 
and  Signore  Casarini  and  Fiasi,  then 
in  an  inferior  class. 

Two  new  composers  came  to  Eng- 
land at  tho  close  of  1746,  Paradies, 
a  pupil  of  Porpora,  and  Terradellas, 
Terradeglajs,  or  Terradeglias.  They 
were  very  unfortunate  in  not  finding 
singers  capable  of  performing  their 
works.  Terradellas  was  espedi^ly 
clever,  and  so  sensitive  about  his 
productions,  that  he  died  at  Rome 
in  1751,  of  grief  at  the  bad  Bacoess 
of  one  of  his  operas. 

The  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who,  till  the 
winter  of  i747)  had  been  patentee 
and  sole  director  of  the  Opera,  was 
then  joined  by  several  noblemen  at 
the  beginning  of  that  season.  They 
opened  a  general  subscription :  the 
first  in  November,  for  six  nights 
only;  the  second  in  December,  for 
ten ;  the  third  in  January,  for  seven- 
teen ;  and  the  fourth  in  March,  for 
fourteen  nights.  The  season  was 
commenced  with  '  Fetonte,'  or  Phae- 
ton, a  new  opera,  set  by  Paradies, 
tho  drama  being  written  by  Va- 
neschi,  afterwards  manager,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  Discourse  on  Operas, 
inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex. 
November,  1747,  the  Little  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  was  opened  by 
some  unemployed  or  discontented 
performers,  who  brought  out  an 
opera  entitled  '  Llngratudine  Pu- 
nita.'  After  the  second  night«  how- 
ever, the  speculation  waa  aban- 
doned. 

Eeginelli  was  still  first  male  singer, 
and  Signora  Galli,  who  had  made  a 
favourable  impression  in  Handel's 
'  Judas  Maccaoaeus,'  was  leading 
female  performer.  Early  in  174^1 
during  the  last  year  of  &e  reign  of 
Lord  Middlesex,  Graetano  Guaobgni 
arrived  in  England.  He  was  a  wild 
and  careless  singer,  though  he  had 
a  full  and  well-toned  voice.  He  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Handel,  who 
assigned  him  the  parts  in  his  orato- 
rios of  '  Samson '  and  the ' Messiah' 
originally  written  for  Mrs.  Cibher. 
He  remained  for  several  years  in 
London,  during  which  time  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  singing  English 
than  Italian.  When  he  played  in 
an  English  opera  called  the  'Fai- 
ries,' (^rrick  took  much  pleasore  in 
forming  him  as  an  actor.    Hie  had  a 
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noble-lookhig,  elegant  fignze^  and  a 
handsome  and  intelligent  coante- 
nanoe;  his  attdtades  were  so  full  of 
giaoa  and  dignity  that  they  would 
have  been  excellent  stadies  for  a 
sculptor.  He  had  a  delicious  Yoioe 
and  irieproaohable  taste.  His  tem- 
per, unfortunately,  was  capiicioos, 
obstinate,  and  unyielding;  he  was 
perpetoally  qoanelling  with  the 
manager,  his  fellow-singers,  and  the 
public,  and  iuTolying  himself  in 
difficulties,  though  he  was  lavishly 
generous  and  very  good-natured  to- 
wards those  whom  he  liked.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  Guzsoni,  now  grown 
old,  poor,  and  miserable,  worn  down 
with  infirmitieB,  her  once  magnifi- 
cent voice  grown  thin  and  cracked, 
reappeared  upon  the  scene  of  her 
farmer  triumims.  She  was  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre  to  sing  in  the 
opera  of  '  Mithridate,'  composed  by 
Tenadellas,  but  she  di^usted  those 
who  came  anticipating  pleasure. 

The  noble  directors  found  them- 
selves considerable  losers  by  their 
speculation  in  the  Opera,  and  obliged 
to  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  the 
shape  of  aeilaries  and  general  ex- 
penses. The  season  wore  on  hear 
vily,  and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  was 
again  a  loser  to  a  large  amount 
&y  14  the  house  was  shut  up, 
although  three  popular  operas  had 
beentned. 

When  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  re- 
linquished the  Opera  management. 
Dr.  Croza  came  into  possession, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  has  left  no 
records  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  there 
arrived  in  England  a  young  musi- 
cian, who  was  destined  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  instru- 
mental music  in  this  country.  This 
was  Felice  Giardini.  He  was  then 
thirty-three,  and  be  had  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation  on  the  Conti- 
nent. His  first  appearance  in  public 
was  at  a  benefit  concert  for  Cuzzoni, 
May  18,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  There  were  very  few 
people  present,  as  nobody  cared 
about  the  dilapidated  old  ex-prima 
donna,  who  had  besought  public 
assistance  in  her  dislxess;  yet  when 
Giardini  played  a  solo  of  Martini 
of  Milan's  composition,  '  the  ap- 
plause was  so  long  and  loud,'  says 


Dr.  Bumey,  '  that  I  never  lemem- 
ber  to  have  heard  such  hearly  and 
unequivocal  marks  of  approbation 
at  any  other  musical  performance 
whatever.'  The  doctor  had  met 
him  the  night  before  at  a  private 
concert,  wiw  Guadagni  and  Signers 
Frasi,  at  the  house  of  an  amateur 
named  Franks,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  best  dilettante  pep* 
formers  on  the  violin  at  that  tune. 
'  We  were  all  equally  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  various  powers 
of  Giardini,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
his  life ;  when,  besides  solos  of  his 
own  composition,  of  the  most  bril- 
liant kind,  he  played  several  of  Mar- 
tini's in  manuscript,  at  sight,  and  at 
five  or  six  feet  distance  fiN>m  the 
notes,  as  well  as  if  he  had  never 
practised  anything  else.  His  tone, 
lx>w,  execution,  graceful  carriage  of 
himself  and  instrument;  playing 
some  of  my  own  music,  and  making 
it  better  than  I  intended,  or  had 
imagined  it  in  the  warm  moments 
of  conception;  and,  at  last,  playing 
variations  extempore,  during  half  an 
hour,  upon  a  new  but  extraordinary 
kind  of  oirthday  minuet,  which  acci- 
dentally lay  on  the  harpsichord ;  all 
this  threw  into  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment the  whole  company,  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  hear  bet- 
ter performers  than  Festing,  Brown, 
and  Collet' 

After  her  unprofitable  concert,  the 
wretched  old  singer— poor  Cuzzoni, 
erst  the  flattered  and  admired  prima 
donna,  who  had  received  the  homage 
of  all  Europe,  had  defied  Handd, 
thrown  London  into  a  fever,  beheld 
the  rank  and  feshion  of  the  haugh- 
tiest country  in  the  world  at  her 
feet,  seen  the  dress  of  one  of  her 
favourite  characters  adopted  as  a 
uniform  by  the  feir  and  youthful 
aristocracy  of  England,  insolently 
refused  to  accept  princely  salaries, 
and  who  had  recklessly  flung  her- 
self into  all  kinds  of  extravagancies 
and  eccentricities  and  audacities — 
poor  improvident  Cuzzoni  retired  to 
Italy,  there  to  drag  on  a  pitiable 
existence  by  making  buttons,  until 
she  expired  in  a  public  hospital. 

Giaraini  led  the  Opera  band,  into 
which  he  introduced  new  discipline, 
and  a  new  style  of  playing,  far  supe- 
rior in  itself  and  more  congenial  with 
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the  poetry  and  mnsio  of  Italy  than 
the  languid  manner  of  hia  |irede- 
oesBor,  iFesting.  A  dramatic  com- 
poser named  Ciampi  came  almoat 
immediately  after  Giardini's  aniyal. 
Hia  works  were  indifferent,  and  foil 
of  commonplace  passages.  Daring 
the  season  nothing  of  any  im jxirt- 
ance  was  produced^  nor  were  &iere 
any  singers  of  distinction,  with  the 
exception  of  Qnadagni  and  Bignora 
Fraai— and  the  former  was  still 
yoong,  and  to  a  great  extent  un- 
finished, while  the  latter  was  not 
held  in  much  estimation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  season,  Ko- 
yember,  1749,  there  was  a  schism  at 
the  theatre,  and  the  composer,  with 
the  principal  singers,  quarrelled 
with  Dr.  Croza,  quitted  his  esta- 
blishment in  a  huff,  and  erected 
their  standard  at  the  littie  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  where  they  per- 
formed a  new  comic  opera,  set  by 
Giampi,  called  *  D  Negligente,'  nine 
times.  Dr.  Croza,  with  his  remain- 
ing staff,  brought  out  a  burletta 
at  the  end  of  January— '  Madama 
Oiana,'  composed  by  Latilla  in  1744 
for  Venice,  where  it  had  achieyed  a 
brilliant  success;  but  here  it  was  so 
frigidly  reoeiyed  that  it  did  not  sor- 
yiye  the  second  night  Almost  aJJ 
the  comic  operas  of  that  period, 
when  transplanted  from  Italy  to  the 
colder  clime  of  England,  fiiiled. 
Dr.  Bum^  ascribes  we  reason  to 
'  our  natural  ayersion  to  being  tdd 
what  we  should  admire ;'  but  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  foimd  in  the 
simple  cause  that  the  light,  local 
fun  of  one  country  is  not  to  be 
understood  or  appreciated  hj  the 
natiyes  of  another,  as  is  proyed  by 
the  ahnost  utter  impoesibili^  of 
oonyeying  a  just  idea  of  the  jokes 
and  good  sayings  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; for  wnen  translated  or  ex- 
plained they  are  either  giyen  in  a 
different  form  or  lose  their  zest 
Seyeral  other  pieces  were  pro- 


duced; but,  althougih  Ouadagni  and 
Erast  sang  in  them,  th^  &ilad  one 
after  another. 

Dr.  Croza,  finding  that  the  dark 
cloud  which  had  obscured  the  ope- 
ratic atmosphere  for  four  years 
would  not  diqperse,  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  his  responsibilities  in 
a  yery  summary  manner.  April  7> 
1750,  he  took  a  personal  benefit^ 
and  then  ran  away,  leaving  the  per- 
formers and  innumerable  trades- 
people and  others  largely  in  debt 
Bb  disappeared  altogether;  and  an 
adyertiaement  was  inserted  in  the 
'  Daily  Adyertiser,'  May  is,  signed 
by  Henry  Gibbs,  a  tea  merchant  in 
Goyent  Garden,  offering  a  reward  of 
thirty  pounds  to  any  one  who  would 
secure  his  person.  This  eyent  put 
an  end  to  operas  of  all  kinds  for 
sometime. 

Among  &shioDable  musical  enter- 
tainments then  in  yogue  was  the 
Bidotto,  first  introduced  in  179a- 
It  consisted  of  a  selection  of  songs— 
sung  chiefly  by  SenesinOfBaldaasari, 
Salyai,  and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Bobin- 
son.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
cert,  the  p^ormers  on  the  stage 
joined  the  company  in  the  pit  by 
means  of  the  bridge  that  connected 
the  two,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  a  ball:  this 
terminated  the  amusements  of  the 
eyening.  Eanelagh  Gardens  at 
Chelsea  were  built  and  opened  tor 
musiailp(^ormancesin  1742.  Th^ 
were  the  original  speculation  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  joint  patentee  with  Gairick  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  They  were 
prettily  planned,  and  extended  down 
to  the  Thames;  a  superb  orchestra, 
from  which  concerts  of  yocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  giyen,  was 
erected  in  the  centre  of  a  capacious 
rotunda,  with  boxes  for  refreshment 
in  the  interior,  in  which  part  of  the 
company  sat,  while  the  rest  prome- 
naded in  fidl  dress  before  th^ 
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HEN  these  pages  fixflt  meet  the 
pabHo  eye,  the  festiiitiea 
^dth  w&ch  it  is  intended  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  three  hundred 
yeszB  from  the  birth  of  Shakespeare 
i^beat  their  height  Thonsands 
of  yisitors  will— if  the  inhabitants  of 
Stratford  be  not  grieronsly  disap- 
pointed—have  ponred  into  that  qniet 
town,  intent  on  demonstrating  their 
lererance  for  the  memory  of  onr 
national  poet  by  all  manner  of  lond 
talking,  by  earnest  eating  and  drink* 
ing,  by  play-acting,  music,  and  danc- 
ing,— ^in  short,  by  ayailing  them- 
mVes  dall  those  means  of  making 
merry  and  ex^ying  themselyes 
which  are  being  caxenilly  provided, 
after  the  fashion  in  which  horn  time 
immemorial  the  English  people 
baTO  worshipped  the  objects  of  their 
adoration,  burning  grateftd  incense 
always  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
the  idol  and  two  to  themselves. 

Bat  of  all  those  who  by  road  or 
rail,  afoot  or  mounted,  will  thus  go 
Ijdlgrimaging  to  the  poefs  land,  it  is 
not  probable  that  anyone  wiU  reach 
Stratford  by  the  mode  of  transit 
which  first  conyeyed  me  there ;  for 
Stratford  at  that  time  had  no  rail- 
way, or  at  least  if  it  had  one  the 
people  of  Stratford  refused  to  admit 
the  fiict,  or  to  call  it  anything  but  a 
tnunway.  And  by  this  tram  firom 
the  Tillage  of  Moreton-in-Maxsh, 
some  fifteen  miles  away,  the  present 
writer  first  made  his  way  to  the 
Shakeflpearian  shrine.  His  recoUeo- 
tions  of  that  ride  are  a  curious  com- 
Imiation  of  the  impressions  made  l^ 
travelling  by  coach  and  travelling 
l^raiL  The  journey  was  performed 
outside  an  ordinary  railway  caniage 
which  had  been  adapted  to  ue 
necessities  of  horse-traction.  It 
was  fitted  with  box  for  driver,  and 
seats  beside  him  for  passengers. 
Attached  to  the  carriage  in  fixmt  was 
a  platform,  on  which  the  sagacious 
horse  (the  only  locomotive  Tised  on 
the  Stratford  and  Moreton  Jlailway) 
mounted  when  it  had  drawn  our 
carriage  to  the  top  of  an  incline,  thus 
escaping  being  tripped  up  as  we 


descended  at  a  rattling  good  speed. 
The  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  not  having  discovered  this 
trsmway,  the  occurrence  or  non-oo- 
cunence  of  accidents  was  left  chieQy 
to  tiie  goodness  of  Providence. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
incline  the  guard  applied  his  break 
as  tightly  as  he  could,  we  all,  to  the 
best  of  our  individual  capadties,  held 
on  to  our  seats,  and  if  we  had  iakea 
firm  hold  we  thus  managed  to  avoid 
being  pitched  off  head-foremost. 
When  t^B  caniage  came  to  a  stand, 
the  horse  dismounted  and  drew  us 
along  as  before.  There  was  a  tunnel 
too,  on  approaching  which  the 
driver  was  kmd  enough  to  suggest 
that  such  of  the  outside  passengers 
as  thought  it  likely  th^  would  have 
any  farther  use  for  their  brains 
should  duck  their  heads  as  low  as 
possible,  and  carry  their  hats  in 
their  lumds.  And  thus,  following 
chiefly  the  course  of  the  river  Stour, 
we  wound  very  pleasantly  through 
shady  lanes  where  the  high  hedge- 
rows, forming  a  gratefol  screen  from 
the  hot  sun,  could  be  reached  by  the 
hand  on  either  side.  Or  we  ran 
along  the  public  highway,  not  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  any  fence,  stoppmg 
now  and  then  to  take  up  or  set 
down  a  wayfarer  or  to  refrediour 
thirsty  selves  with  beer.  At  what 
pace  we  went,  or  whether  that  pace 
would  be  most  approximately  calcu- 
lated in  miles  to  tne  hour,  or  hours 
to  the  mile,  we  hardly  know.  It 
was  all  so  very  pleasant,  and  seemed 
to  last  so  long, — ^we  are  of  opinion 
that,  except  on  the  bresk-neck  in- 
clines, no  great  despatch  was  either 
sought  after  or  obtained,  and  it 
would  generally  have  been  quite 
safe  to  get  down  and  walk  a  little. 
There  was  always  pleasant  matter 
for  speculation,  too,  as  to  »what 
county  we  were  in  at  that  particular 
moment  For,  starting  in  Qlouces- 
tershiie,  we  found  ourselves  pre- 
sently in  Worcestershire,  forthwitii 
in  Warwickshire,  then  for  another 
breathing  space  in  Worcestershire, 
anon  again  m  Glouoestershixe,  back 
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into  Worcestershire,  thence'  once 
more  into  Gloucestershire,  until  at 
last  the  graceful  spire  of  Stratford 
rising  before  us,  we  trundled  across 
the  beautiful  Avon,  and  ended  our 
journey  in  Warwicksliire,  —the  shires 
in  these  parts  being  intermixed  very 
singularly,  and  we  having  in  our 
short  journey  made  no  less  than 
seven  changes  of  this  kind.  Since 
then  we  have  visited  Stratford  many 
scores  of  times,  having,  in  fact,  come 
io  be  almost  a  townsman  of  that 
place,  but  never  again  have  we 
journeyed,  or  shall  we  journey  there 
so  pleasantly.  The  tramway,  it  is 
true,  still  exists,  and  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  archaeologists;  but 
passengers  to  Stratford  no  longer 
pass  over  its  ancient,  perilous  rails. 
It  exists  only  as  a  superseded  idea. 
Its  modest  glories  have  paled  before 
those  of  the  modem  and  quite  un- 
interesting railways  which  have 
pierced  Stratford  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south. 

So  that  our  visitor  does  reach 
Stratford,  however,  it  matters  but 
little  in  what  way.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  he,  coming  amongst  ns 
as  a  stranger  at  this  special  time, 
has  in  reality  but  one  idea  connected 
with  the  place  he  is  visiting.  With 
him  'Stratford-upon-Avon'  is  not 
80  much  a  topographical  name  as  a 
personal  one.  To  him  Stratford  and 
Shakespeare  are  convertible  terms,  as 
they  are  to  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  people  who  read  books.  All 
that  we  know  of  Shakespeare  the  man 
is  so  dim  and  shadowy  that  after  we 
have  put  together  all  the  items  of 
knowledge  which  the  research  of 
centuries  has  been  able  to  amass,  we 
seem  to  have  got  but  one  great  cen- 
tral fact  by  which  to  hold  firmly, — 
that  it  was  here,  namely,  here  in  this 
Tery  town,  that  Shakespeare  lived, 
and  wrote,  and  died.  And  it  is 
certain  that  all  who  gp  to  Stratford 
with  this  one  fixed  idea  will  be 
likely  to  depart  with  it  more  firmly 
rooted  tbui  ever.  They  will,  it  is 
true,  have  realized  to  themselves  that 
Stratford  is  demonstrably  something 
more  than  a  name;~that  it  is  an 
actual  place  still  existent  on  the  £Boe 
of  the  earth,  with  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  its  own ; — ^areal  English  town 
wsde  np  of  sizeetB  and  bouses  ex- 


tremcly  like  those  of  other  Englisli 
towns ;— nay,  that  it  is  blessed  even 
with  a  mayor  and  corporation,  with 
a  local  bojBurd  of  health,  a  vestry,  a 
tax-gatherer,  a  bellman,  a  policeman. 
a  pair  of  stocks, — with  all,  in  short, 
that  marks  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilized  society  and  stamps  the 
town  a  substantial  prosaic  fact,  with 
no  more  of  myth  about  it  than  then* 
is  about  Hackney  or  Brentford. 
But  over  and  above  all  this  we 
venture  to  predict  there  will  be  the 
old  feeling  stronger  than  ever  that 
Stratford  is  not  tlio  name  of  a  place 
but  the  alias  of  a  man.  All  that  the 
visitor  sees  around  him, — all  that  he 
hears,  —  all  that  he  reads,  —  all 
that  is  done  will  have  relation 
more  or  less  directly  to  this 
man.  He  will  observe  how  the 
people  of  tliis  little  town  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  erect  an  elegant 
pavilion  to  seat  five  thousand  people, 
— have  built  it  surely  with  credit  to 
the  town  and  to  the  local  architects, 
—have  abandoned  all  other  pursuits 
for  the  sake  of  celebrating  with  the 
greater  honour,  according  to  their 
lights  and  to  the  degrees  of  wisdom 
with  which  they  are  blessed,  this 
great  national  festival.  Behind  this 
fact,  and  serving  as  an  effective  back- 
ground to  bring  all  into  bolder  relief, 
he  will  remember  that  Stratford, 
viewed  in  relation  to  this  festivity,  is 
the  centre,  not  of  England  only,  not 
even  of  Europe  only,  but  we  may 
say  without  magniloquence,  of  the 
whole  world.  That  in  all  the 
busiest  cities  of  England  there  are 
gatherings  more  or  less  enthusiastic 
in  celebration  of  this  tercentenary 
day ; — that  in  Germany,  in  France, 
in  America,  in  far-off  India;— where- 
cver  the  English  language  is  read 
or  spoken,  companies  of  men  are 
assembled,  proud  to  call  themselves 
countrymen  of  Shakespeare; — proud, 
if  not  his  countrymen,  of  their  power 
to  read  his  words,— and  that  in  all 
these  places,  and  amongst  all  these 
men,  there  is  a  disposition  to  torn 
and  look  in  one  direction,  and  that, 
as  the  Moslem  turn  and  bow  towards 
Mecca,  these  are  saying  finom  time 
to  time  how  they  wish  they  could 
look  in  upon  the  doings  at  Stratford. 
And  if  the  stranger  be  of  a  san- 
goine,  enthusiastic   disposition   he 
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may  persnade  himself  that  here  at 
last  he  has  come  upon  an  intellectual 
Utopia, — here  he  has  fonnd  a  pro- 
phet who  has  honour  amongst  his 
own  people,  and  a  people  who 
rightly  appreciate  and  glory  in  the 
distinctioii  that  attaches  to  their 
home.  Let  him  attemper  these  beau- 
tiful ideas,  however,  before  he  leaves. 
They  are  too  pleasing  to  be  enjoyed 
"Without  some  alloy.  We  people  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  more  effusive  or  sentimental 
than  you  people  of  '  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe.'  We  pass  the  birthplace 
itself  without  so  much  as  looking  up 
at  it.  When  we  meet  over  our  glass 
and  our  pipe  our  talk  is  of  heifers 
and  t^gs,  of  the  price  of  beans  and 
oats,  of  tiie  prospect  of  a  railway 
Ibeing  made  tnrough  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  of  anything,  in  short, 
rather  than  of  Shakespeare.  From 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  from  Wilmcote, 
&om  Snitterfield,  from  Wei  ford 
(where  there  is  to  this  day  an  actual 
may-pole  still  to  be  seen),  from 
'drunken  Bidford/  from  'haimted 
Hilbro','  from '  dancing  Marston,'  we 
jog  to  market  at  Stiatford,  never 
thinking  that  these  are  classic 
names.  Gharlcote,  with  its  fine  old 
hoQse,  with  its  river  flowing  tran- 
quilly as  it  flowed  three  hundred 
years  ago,  with  its  park  (scene,  as  is 
80  persistently  and  agreeably  be- 
lieved, of  the  apotheosis  of  poaching) 
— ^with  all  its  associations,  is  no 
ground  of  romance  to  us.  It  is 
merely  the  seat  of  Squire  Lucy,  who 
drove  past  just  now,  and  whose  mare 
we  thought  was  going  a  little  stiff 
on  the  off  leg, — who  is  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  bear  the  name  and  to  be 
of  the  &mily  of  him  who  has  with 
one  consent  been  identified  as  the 
justice  who  is  best  known  by  a 
name  evidently  not  given  him  on 
account  of  his  vnsdom.  When  the 
tourist  joins  us  at  our  market  dinner 
we  know  him  at  once.  And  when  he 
attempts  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  Shakespearian  channel  his 
&ilure  is  often  signal.  '  Known  to 
Americans  as  Washington  Lrving's 
hotel/  he  will  say,  reading  the  head- 
line of  our  ho6t*s  hotel  bill.  And 
then  he  asks  us  how  it  comes  to  be 
so  known.  We  tell  him  '  Because 
Washington  Irving  once  stayed  hero 


for  a  week, — you  will  see  his  room 
on  the  other  side  the  passage, — ^you 
will  see  a  fire-poker  ou  which  is  en- 
graved "  Geomey  Crayon's  sceptre," 
— ^you  will  see  old  William  the 
waiter,  who  will  tell  you  all  about  it.' 
And  then  he  vrithdraws  to  the  other 
side  of  the  passage  and  the  conver- 
sation reverts  to  the  subject  of  crops 
or  cattle.  Nay.  here  are  even  those 
amongst  us  who  speak  irreverently 
of  the  coming  celeorations.    '  Well, 

Mr.  B ,'  we  said  but  yesterday, 

'and  what  do  you  think  of  all  these 
preparations ;  —  taken  all  your 
tickets?'  AndMr.  B-- — 's  reply  was 
one  which  we  fear  will  move  Eng- 
land to  indignation—'  Tom-foolery,' 
he  said, '  a  lot  of  tom-foolery.'   But 

of  course  Mr.  B is  in  a  minority, 

though  hardly,  we  believe,  in  a  mi- 
nori^  of  one. 

Nor,  indeed,  are  all  the  strangers 
who  look  in  upon  us,  strangers  who 
come  thinking  of  Shakespeare  only. 
Frequently  there  are  cheap  trips  to 
Stratford..  Such  a  one,  on  Easter 
Monday  just  now  passed,  brought  us 
from  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire 
about  a  thousand  people.  Of  these 
but  little  over  a  hundred  visited  the 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  ham, 
and  only  about  half  a  hundred  went 
to  look  at  his  tomb.  It  should  be 
explained,  however,  that  there  were 
unusual  counter-attractions.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  this  particular  day  the 
basins  of  the  canal  were  empty  and 
a  number  of  workmen  were  engaged 
clearing  them  of  mud.  To  watch  so 
interesting  an  operation  from  two  to 
three  hundred  of  the  visitors  stood 
on  the  wharves  for  hours.  They 
rewarded  with  vociferous  applause 
the  lucky  captor  of  any  eel  or  other 
fish  which  had  not  succeeded  in 
burying  itself.  They  were  not  de- 
terred even  by  the  pelting  rain  from 
supporting  with  their  presence  these 
industrious  labours  and  researches. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  if 
the  basins  had  not  happened  to 
require  mudding,  or  if  there  had  been 
fewer  little  fishes  for  the  boys  to 
hunt,  more  of  the  viators  might 
have  found  time  for  Shakespeare. 

During  the  tercentenary  festivals  it 
is  not  likely  that  similar  distractions 
will  arise.  Visitors  will  be  free  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  more 
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legitimate  attnotioiiB  of  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  Danqneting,  theatricals, 
and  oonceriB,  they  will  pay  due  ob- 
lations at  the  local  shrines,  and  make 
patient  pilgrimages  fix)m  scene  to 
scena  Lest  th^  should  not  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  guide-book, 
we  make  <|[uotations  from  the  'Vi- 
sitors' Qmde  to  Stratford-upon- 
ATon/  as  it  appears  week  by  week 
in  our  local  newspaper,  'TheStrat- 
ford-upon-Avon  Chronicle  ;'^for  we 
are  to  this  day  a  literary  people, 
and  support  two  weekly  papers 
hero.  The  principal  points  of  at- 
traction are  described  as  follows: — 

'  Shaketpearian  Bdic$  cU  Mrs,  Jamais, 
corner  if  High  Street, 

*  Yisiton  are  invited  hj  the  pro- 
inietor  to  inspect  the  curious  and 
mTaluable  relics  of  the  immortal 
Bhakespeare,  remored  from  his 
birthplace  in  1820,  where  they  had 
been  shown  for  a  century  previously, 
including  a  plaster  representation  in 
relievo  (n  the  Battle  between  David 
and  Qoliah,  together  with  the  First 
Yiritors'  Book,eomnienGing  in  1812, 
to  the  present  period,  including  auto- 
graphs of  George  IV.,  William  IV., 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Byron, 
Louis  PhiliDTO,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Hogg,  Eean,washington  Irving,  and 
other  eminent  individuals.' 

[It  is  not  on  the  fiu»  of  it  quite 
clear  in  what  way  a  'plaster  repre- 
sentation of  the  Battle  between  David 
and  Goliah,'  or  even  an  autograph 
of  the  above-named  'first  gentle- 
man/ are  'curious  and  inys^uable 
relics  of  the  inmiortal  Shakespeare,* 
nor  how  many  of  these  autographs 
could  haye  been '  shown  for  a  cen- 
tury previously'  to  1820.  But  no 
doubt  this  will  be  all  explained  at 
the  comer  of  High  Street] 

'Shakespeare's  EaU,  earner  <f  Chapd 

Street. 

'Here  may  be  seen  an  admirable 
full-length  painting,  by  Wilson,  of 
Shakejspeare  in  the  attitude  of  in* 
spiratton:  the  one  by  Gainsborough, 
of  Gairick  reclining  gracefully  upon 
a  pedestal,  idolizing  the  poef  s  bust 
Both  these  paintingBwere  presented 
by  Garrick  and  his  wi&  to  the  cor- 
poratioD.' 


[This  is  especially  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  youthfcd  poets,  as  it  wUl 
show  them  what  is  precisely  the 
proper '  attitude  of  inspiration,'  and 
the  position  which  it  is  right  to  as- 
sume when '  idolizing '  a  bust] 

'Joneses  Phusiglyptic  IftiMum,  BtM 
Lane. 

'A  cursory  visit  may  be  made  to 
this  person,  who  is  a  connoiaaeur, 
and  a  self-taught  carver  of  grotesque 
figjires  of  the  creation,  made  from 
nature's  curious  roots  and  branches, 
and  contains  also,  portraits  of  many 
eminent  men.' 

[One  cannot  but  feel  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  any  gentleman 
who  keeps  a  phusiglyptic  museum, 
'  who  is  a  connoisseur,  and  contains 
also,  portraits  of  many  eminoit  men.' 
We  are  astonished  that  the  editor 
should  speak  of  him  as '  this  peraon.' 
We  commend  Mr.  Jones  to  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  conmiittee 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.] 

'  The  Falcon  Tavern^  apposite  the 
Guild  ChapA. 

'  Mentioned  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  his 
"  Noontide  Leisures,"  as  having  been 
kept,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  by  one 
Julius  Shaw;  also,  in  Ireland's 
"Avon,"  Brewer's  "  Warwickshire," 
and  other  works.  In  the  smoke- 
room,  where  there  is  no  doubt  the 
immortal  bard  has  oft  been  heard  to 
say  "  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in 
mine  inn?"  is  the  wainscoting  from 
New  Place.' 

[It  is  not  pleasant  to  learn  that 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  habit  of 
spoutinighis  own  works  at  a  public- 
house;  but  no  doubt  the  editor 
speaks  with  authority.  We  must 
ub  content  to  take  our  great  men  as 
we  find  them.] 

The  Btrihplaee  tf  ShaJeeepeare,  Bmley 

Street. 

'This  national  properly  has  re- 
cently undergone  consid^ble  im- 
provement, both  in  the  house  and 
the  garden  that  surrounds  it  The 
garden  in  which  the  house  stands  is 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  of  which  have  a  Shake- 
spearian association,  b^  being  se- 
lected from  those  mentioned  by  the 
dramatist  in  his  works.' 
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[To  which  it  may  be  added  that 
the  bricks  with  which  the  house  has 
lately  been  xepaired  have  also  'a 
Shakespearian  association/  bricks 
being  no  doubt  somewhere  'men- 
tioned by  the  dramatist  in  his  works/ 
although  the  present  annotator  haa 
not  time  to  look  out  a  passaga] 

'  SUe  of  New  Place,  tJie  end  of  Chapd 

Street 

'  This  was  the  retired  residence  of 
the  Bard  of  Avon,  and  the  scene  of 
his  last  hours.  Also  the  spot  where 
he  planted  his  celebrated  mulberry- 
tree,  which  was  ordered  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  Bey.  F.  Qastrell,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  numerous  admirers  of  the 
matchless  bard.  It  was  conyerted 
into  goblets,  boxes,  tobacco-stoppers, 
&c.' 

[We  do  not  obserye  that  the  ter- 
centenary programme  proyides  for 
the  utterance  of  a  solemn  groan  in 
memoiy  of  the  Eey.  Francis  Gas- 
trell.  This  seems  to  be  an  omission.] 

'Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage,  Shotterv^ 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
town, 

'  Shakespeare's  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  substential  yeoman,  was  bom 
at  this  rural  yilla^  in  1556,  the 
house  being  still  m  a  good  state 
of  preseryation.  Anne  Hathaway 
(eight  years  older  than  her  husband) 
married  Shakespeare  in  his  nine- 
teenih  year,  with  whom  she  passed 
some  years  (d  her  life  in  domestic 
obscuri^,  till  an  extrayagance  that 
he  was  said  to  haye  been  gmlty  of, 
forced  him  out  of  WarwickiBhire,  and 
he  ^sought  r^ge  in  London,  where 
being  thrown  into  the  company  of 
theatricals,  first  gaye  him  a  taste  for 
the  drama,  and  thereby  produced 
those  worlm  which  haye  immortal- 
ized his  name/ 

[Visitors  could  hardly  choose  a 
pleasanter  walk  than  that  across  the 
fields  to  Shotteiy.  It  will  afford 
them  a  charming  yiew  of  Stratford 
church.  They  will  find,  too,  that 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  was  not 
only,  as  the  aboye  extract  impjlies, 
'in  a  good  state  of  preseryation/ 
when  uie  was  bom  there,  but  that 
it  is  so  to  this  day.] 

VOL.  y.— NO. 


The  'Visitors'  Guide'  does  not 
mention  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  But  this  also  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  well  worthy  of  a  cur- 
sory inspection.  By  not  a  few,  in- 
deed, it  is  thought  better  worthy  of 
inspection  than  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  a  shrine  within  the  bounds 
of  Europe.  For  it  is  here,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  that  we  see  the  stone 
which  covers  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Shakespeare — the  stone  which  bears 
the  fEUoious  inscription  which  has 
probably  been  oft^er  quoted  than 
any  other  epitaph  ever  written  ;♦ — 
here,  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Shakespeare,  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  tombs  of  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  others  of  his  &mily. 
There  from  above  looks  down  the 
bust,  addressing  the  reader — 

'  stay,  pasaeoger ;  why  goest  thon  by  lo  fast  ?'f 

Around  are  the  tombs  of  the  Combe 
family,  the  Cloptons,  not  |i  few 
others  of  unusual  interest,  the 
church  being  surprisingly  rich  in  its 
epitaphs  and  monuments.  In  the 
vestry  the  parish  register  opens  of 
itself  at  the  pages  which  record  the 
birth  and  death  of  '  Gulielmusfilius 
Johannes  Shakspere.'     The  birth  is 

*  The  other  day  a  Geiman  gentleman, 
type,  we  suppose,  of  the  '  intelligent  fo- 
reigner '  of  whom  we  frequently  hear,  after 
haranguing  with  much  enthusiasm,  though 
not  in  very  good  English,  on  the  excellences 
of  Shakespeaie,  asked  the  writer  to  recite 
to  him  this  inscription,  which  he  wished  to 
take  down  in  writing.  He  had  been  in  the 
churdi,  but  hsul  forgotten  to  copy  it,  perhaps 
forgotten  to  look  at  it,  and,  now  he  had  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  he  wanted  it.  He  took  it 
down  from  our  dictation,  and  when  he  had 
finished  we  looked  at  his  note-book.  The 
memoranda  which  he  had  made  for  his  own 
misguidance  ran  thus : — 

*  Good  ften  for  Jesas  sake  for  bare 
To  dig  dust  enclose  a  tear 

Blest  be  the  man  what  spare  these  stone 
And  cursed  be  he  what  move  my  bone.' 

He  said  his  wife  would  be  delighted  with  it* 
(We  assure  the  reader  this  is  not  ezag'* 
gerated,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it.) 

t  We  don't  like  foot-notes,  but  we  must 
make  another.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how 
this  word  passenger  has  altered.  Any  one 
who  had  missed  his  train,  and  arrived  foot- 
sore at  the  cud  of  his  journey,  would  now 
ieel  it  satirical  if  he  were  addressed,  *  Stay* 
passenger.' 

as 
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entered  in  Latin  as  alK)vc,  Imt  tlio 
quality  of  this  Latin  ni)t  bcin^'  first- 
rate,  a  laudaMe  economy  of  it  li.is 
been  exercisetl  in  sul)se<|iicnt  ycuis, 
and  when  wo  come  to  tlio  entry  of 
Lis  deatli,  it  is  in  Ku^^lish. 

The  visitor  wlio  goes  iiiurh  a1><»ut 
in  AVarwicksliiro  c^in  liardlv  fail  to 
Dotico  that  8hake.spearo  is  still  ono 
of  tho  commonest  names  in  tliat 
county.  The  WTitcr  i)aid  hia  poor's- 
rates,  a  little  while  ajjo,  and  has  got 
a  receipt  signed  '  William  Sliake- 
Bi)earo.'  Indeed  there  is  a  certain 
Bet  of  names  which  ai'o  continually 
turning  up  in  the  neiglil)ourhood. 
bhakespeare's  house  is  in  lienley 
Street.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
Wiis  Arden.  At  Henley-in-Arden, 
eight  miles  from  Stratford,  there 
lue  three  or  four  Shakesixjares.  Ono 
of  them,  wo  sec^  appears  to  gloiy  in 
the  old  uncertainty  a«  to  the  way  in 
whicli  the  name  ought  to  l)o  ^Titten. 
Ho  describes  himself  as  Shakspear 
on  the  door  of  liis  house,  and 
Shakespeare  on  the  sign  alwve  the 
door.  The  name  of  Hathaway,  and 
Hathway,  is  still  a  common  one  in 
the  disteict.  Tho  occupant  of  the 
cottage  at  Shottery  does  not  bear 
that  name,  but  claims  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  original  Hathaways, 
and  says  the  cottage  has  never  passed 
out  of  possession  of  her  family. 

Finally,  to  complete  our  giudanco, 
let  us  earnestly  adyibc  tho  bti"anger 


not  to  leave  Stratford  without  having', 
if  pos.^il)lo,  a  short  excursion  on  tho 
rivor  Avon. 


One  word  more,  and  that  in  jts 
earnest  a  tone  as  we  can  give  it.  In*- 
fore  we  dismiss  this  subject  Let 
us  remember— all  of  us  who  tiikc 
part  in  any  shape  in  this  t<?rc€n- 
tenary  celebration,  that  it  is  not 
what  we  do,  bo  it  little  or  l»o 
it  much,  but  only  the  spirit  in 
which  we  do  it,  that  can  do  any 
honour — we  will  not  be  so  bold  as 
to  say  to  tho  memory  of  Shakespeare, 
for  tliat  can  bo  no  more  affectetl 
either  by  praise  or  dispraise— but 
simply  to  ourselves.  It  is  surely  a 
good  thing  that  a  people  should  thus 
lay  aside  for  a  while  the  cares  of  the 
world  that  '  is  too  much  with  iis, 
late  and  soon,'  and  do  homage  witli 
a  prostrate  heart  to  what  we  have 
foimd  greatest  amongst  all  our  race. 
The  memory  of  this  celebration 
will  live  through  many  generations 
when  all  the  small  squabbles 
and  heartburnings,  and  professional 
discords  which  heralded  and  at- 
tended it  will  have  long  been  for- 
gotten and  forgiven.  And  tho  names 
of  some  who  have  laboured  hard,  not 
seeking  any  short-lived  notoriety  to 
themselves,  but  in  a  spirit  of  true 
reverenco,  will  bo  road  hereafter  with 
grateful  inspect. 
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PICTUEESQUB  LONDON. 

NO.  m.-HYDE  PARK. 


NOT  a  patch  npaii  it,  Mossoo, 
pretty  thoogn  I  allow  your 
Bois  to  be;  wonderfully  improved 
from  the  barren  old  scrap  that  I 
remember  it,  thoT^;h  the  new  Boia 
de  Boulogne  is,  with  its  admirably^ 
kept  gardens,  its  pretty  lakes,  its 
trim  walks,  its  bits  of  boskage  and 
graenery— grand  though  youimagine 
it,  with    its    swell   company,   its 
sombre -fftoed,    waxed -monstoched 
Emperor,  with  the  pretty  woman  by 
his  side  (a  little  stnunea  and  &ded 
now,  that  pretty  woman,  and  show- 
ing what  a  long  coarse  of  difficulties 
between  luxuries  and  priestcraft  will 
dol),  both  reclining  in  their  elegant 
carnage  environedby  mouchards  and 
police-agents,  who  manage  some- 
how to  get  rid  of  that  awful  stifEhess 
of  demeanour  which  affects  every- 
thing connected  with  our  English 
pohce;  witib   its  grand  troops  of 
nouveaux  richesxes  whirling  hero  and 
there   in   elegant   equipages,   and 
showing  in  every  item  of  extrava- 
gance ti&e  recent  fortune  made  hap- 
hazard through  Bourse  speculation ; 
with  its  crowd  of  equestrians,  jeunes 
dandys,    with    high    shirt- collars, 
horae-shoe  pins,  tight  trousers,  and 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  like  bad  imi- 
tations of  third-rate  men  about  Lon- 
don ten  years  since ;  with  its  white- 
capped  bonnes  and  precocious  chil- 
dren already  in  full  flirtation,  and 
dreary  old  men   spitting  into  red 
cotton  pocket   handkerohiefis,   and 
drearier  old  ladies  taking  snuff  and 
looking  after  their  Spitz  dogs,  and 
touUfurou  soldiers,  with  very  short 
hair  and  lurge  ears  sticking  out  of 
their  heads  like  handles  to  mugs, 
and  short-tailed  jackets,andballoony 
trousers  and  tiny  feet ;— not  with  all 
these  ac^uncts,  and  a  great  many 
more  which  I  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  space  to  enter  upon,  Mossoo, 
is  your  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  our 
Hyde  Park.    Tour  place  is  too  new, 
to  begin  with.     Our  httie  establish- 
ment has  its  history  and  can  point 
to  its  ancestors — ^real,  not  Brnmmfr- 
geml    We   were  Hyde  Manor,  be- 


longing to  the  Church  of  WoBtmin- 
ster,  imtil  tho  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  we  were  exchanged — 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  '  swopped,' 
— ^for  some  Crown  projieriy.  A^  am- 
bassador from  your  sprightly  nation 
hunted  in  us  with  ourKmg  in  1550 ; 
in  1578  the  Duke  Casimir  'killed 
a  burren  doe  in  Hyde  Park  from 
among  three  hundred  other  deer.' 
They  started  horse  and  foot  races 
round  our  Bing  in  Charles  the  First's 
time ;  and  when  the  gloomy  season 
of  the  Protectorate  was  over,  and  the 
King  had  come  to  his  own  again, 
mad-cap  Charley  made  us  celebrated 
for  our  drives  and  promenades,  a 
reputation  which  we  have  main- 
tamed  ever  since,  and  will  maintain 
at  all  hazards,  against  all  comers! 

*  or  aU  porta  of  £kigland,  Hyde  Ftirk  batli  the 

name 
For  ooAches  and  borKfl  and  penons  of  fiune !' 

Hath,  hath  had,  and  shall  have,  for 
ever!     What  historical  memories, 
what  stores  of  anecdotes  are  con- 
nected with  the  name!  Evelyn  going 
to  see  a  'coach  race  in  Hide  Park,'  and 
afterwards 'collationing'  in  Spring 
Garden.    Bustling,  chatting,  active 
littie  Mr.  Pepys,  entering  in  his  note- 
book that  he  had  gone  'thence  to 
the  Park;  my  wife  and  I ;  and  hero 
Sir  W.  Coventry  did  first  see  me  and 
my  wife  in  a  coach  of  our  own,  and 
so  did  also  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
did  eye  my  wife  mightily.'    Hither 
was  brought  Synaston,  an  actor  who 
played  female  |»rts,  and  who  was '  so 
beautiful  a  youth'  that  the  ladies 
of   quaUiy    prided   themselves   in 
taking  hun    with   them   in   their 
coaches  to  Hyde  Park  in  his  theatri- 
cal habit  after  the  play :    '  Which,' 
says  Colley  Cibber,  'in  those  days 
they  might  have  sufficient  time  to 
do,  because  plays  wero  then  used  to 
begin  at  five  o'clock,  the  hour  that 
people  qf  the  same  rank  are  now  going 
to  dinner*    Here  Oliver  Cromwell, 
attempting  to  drive  six  horses  which 
had  been  recentiy  presented  to  him 
by  the  Earl  of  Oldenburgh,  acting  a 
little  too  freely  with  his  whip,  caused 
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tho  team  to  take  friglit,  aiid  tlie 
coach  upsetting,  was  flung  to  tho 
ground  and  somewhat  Rovercly  in- 
jured. Here  took  place  that  lament- 
able duel  Ixitween  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  in 
which  both  were  killed,  and  which 
is  so  admirably  described  in  Thack- 
eray's *  Esmond ;'  and  liere,  justa  cen- 
tury ago,  took  place  a  duel  between 
John  Wilkes,  of  'North  Briton* 
celebrity,  and  Samuel  Martin,  M.P. 

Vfih'  SopoU  e  jm  moril  See 
Naples  and  die,  if  you  like,  but  do 
not  die  without  having  seen  Hyde 
Park/  Tho  country  cousin  who 
spends  a  fortnight  in  London,  weary- 
ing himself  and  his  friends  with  that 
fourteen  days'  hard  labour,  has  seen 
nothing  until  he  has  visited  Hyde 
Park  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
and  gazed  upon  the  crowd  of  car- 
riage occupants,  equestrians  and 
pt»d('strians  constantly  pouring  in 
under  Decimus  Burton's  triple 
archway  with  the  Ionic  screen 
which  faces  that  triumphal  arch 
on  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill, 
now  surmounted  by  ^Ir.  ]Matthew 
Digby  Wyatt's  hideous  bronze  eques- 
trian eflBgy  of '  the  Dook,*  which  cost 
a  grateful  pubhc  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  whole  world  there 
is  probably  no  such  sight,  no  such 
lavish  display  of  wealth  dispensed 
with  such  exquisite  taste,  no  such 
show  of  elegant  equipages  and 
splendid  horseflesh,  no  such  gather- 
ing of  high-bred  men  and  lovely 
women.  Nothing  else  in  London 
pretends  to  compete  with  it.  At  the 
Opera  and  the  Horticultural  and  Bo- 
taiucal  fetes  you  may  see  the  same 
men  and  women,  but  they  are  with- 
out the  horses  and  carriages,  which 
have  a  great  effect  in  the  ensemble. 
Moreover,  at  those  places  you  have  to 
X)ay  for  admission,  whereas,  brother 
of  mine,  though  your  name  be  Laza- 
ros,  and  though  your  coat  be  ever  so 
patched,  though  your  pockets  be 
coinless  and  youi  boots  cracked, 
you  shall  take  your  place  against 
the  iron  rails  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  and  calmly  criticise  to 
your  friend  Sans-sous  the  '  tum-ont ' 
of  the  Duke  of  Sennacherib.  Let  the 
green  and  gold  park-keeper  eye  yoa 
superciliously,  not  to  say  suspi- 
ciously, oh  my  friend  (and  to  tell 


tratli  they  are  a  haughty  race  these 
park-kcK'pers,  and  combine  the/iVr^^' 
of  a  ])rivate  soldier  with  the  arro- 
gant exclusiveness  of  the  beadle), 
but  do  not  mind !  so  long  as  youi 
l:>ehaviour  is  circumspect,  and  your 
language  not  obnoxious,  these  per- 
sons cannot  interfere  with  you ;  and 
you  have  tho  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  from  your  casual  contribution 
to  the  levied  taxes  of  the  kingdom, 
vou  feel  to  a  certain  extent  towards 
them  in  the  light  of  an  employer. 

But  the  country  cousin  on  his 
first  visit,  the  neophyte  first  making 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  Park,  should  have  an  introducer, 
some  one  well  acquainted  with  its 
ways,  else  will  he  lie  fain  to  lose 
himself,  and  pursue  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  call  'mere  vain  gropings.* 
Nowhere  is  the  fickleness  of  Fashion, 
the  mutability  of  Taste,  more  seen 
than  in  this,  their  chief  resort. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  place 
of  resort  for  equipages,  horsemen, 
and  pedestrians  was  that  portion 
of  tho  Ring  between  Hyde  Park 
Comer  and  Great  Ciunberland 
Street,  as  it  had  been  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  *  The  next  place 
of  resort,'  says  the  *Speet*ator,' 
'wherein  the  servile  world  are  let 
loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde 
Park,  while  the  geutiy  are  in  the 
Ring.'  And  Pope,  addressing  lock- 
raped  Belinda,  says — 

*  Know,  then,  unnumbered  spirits  round  her  ty. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky: 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  tbc  wing. 
Hang  o'er.the  Box,  and  hover  round  tbeRing.' 

But  before  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
during  brief  holidays  snatched  at 
intervals  from  school,  was  permitted 
to  look  on  at  the  dazzling  crowds. 
Fashion  had  changed  the  locals-  to 
the  straight  streteh  of  road  between 
Achilles'  statue  and  the  powder 
magazine,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Ladies'  Mil&'  Ah  me !  these 
changes  in  Fashion's  quarters,  when 
reflected  on,  are  as  melancholy  as  the 
crows'  feet  seen  in  the  dressing-glass 
creeping  slowly  round  the  eyes,  or 
the  dropped  voice  in  which  your  tailor 
mutters  to  his  assistant  the  number 
of  inches  round  your  waist  —  a 
measure  which  at  one  time  he 
would  announce  in  so  cheery  a  tone  I 
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My  earliest  recollection  of  the 
'  Ladies'  Mile'  extends  to  a  periG^ 
when  it  was  not  thought  bad  taste 
to  ride  or  drive  on  a  Sunday;  when 
Lady  Blessington,  in  the  evening  of 
beanty  so  soft  and  charming  as  to 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  resplendent 
loveliness  of  its  dawn,  drove  in  a 
Tery  noticeable  carriage  witii  the 
largest  of  footmen  in  the  most 
stziidng  of  liveries;  when  Gonnt 
D'Orsay,— ah!  how  well  I  recollect 
liis  straight  profile  and  black  hair! 
he  was  handsome,  certainly,  but  of  the 
hairdressers'  dummy  order  of  beanty 
—drove  an  admirably-hnng  dark- 
green  cabriolet,  with  a  highnstepping 
Eorse,  in  very  highly  plated 
harness,  and  with  a  ginnstonted 
'  tiger,' — a  little  wretch  in  boots  and 
breeches,  like  a  groom  seen  through 
the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glaas, 
swinging  on  the  footboard  behind ; 
when  tito  bystanders  would  turn 
from  Louis  Napoleon  (then  merely 
VQgarded  as  a  thick-headed,  silent, 
brooding,  disagreeable  exile)  to  gaze 
with  wonder  at  poor  Lord  Oantilupe 
lounging,  in  a  Sybaritic  fiishion, 
along  ms  horse's  back;  when  a 
whiq)er  would  pass  round  among 
the  strangers  that  the  red-&oed 
xnerxy-looking  gentleman  in  the 
dark-blue  cab  was  Lord  Dolly  Fitz- 
clarence,  while  his  friend  and  chario- 
teer was  lus  invariable  companion. 
Sir  George  Wombwell ;  that  the  tall 
man  in  spectacles  on  the  stout  cob 
was  Thackeray,  a  writer  in  '  Punch ;' 
and  that  the  gigantic  man  with  the 
handsome  fiioe  and  the  keen  eye 
was  Jacob  Omnium,  who  had  just 
exposed  the  abuses  of  the  Palace 
Court  In  those  days  broughams 
and  clarences  were  only  just  com- 
mencing to  be  used,  and  the  Park 
was  filled  with  banging,  swinging 
chariots  in  all  the  glory  of  gorgeous 
hammercloth,  bewigged  coach- 
men^ powder^headed  footmen,  and 
plum-pudding-spotted  carriage-dog. 
In  those  days  no  man  wishing  to  be 
well  thought  of  would  have  been 
seen  walking  on  the  Achilles-statue 
side  of  the  '  Ladies'  Mile,'  would  have 
been  seen  smoldng,  would  have  been 
seen  without  stiff  stand-up  gills  (a 
turn-down  collar  was  lacetiously 
supposed  to  indicate  a  poetic  tem- 
perament), without  straps  which  but- 


toned under  the  soles  of  his  Welling- 
ton boots,  and  without— if  he  were 
fiidal-gymnast  enough  to  accomplish 
it— an  eyeglass  stuck  in  his  eye. 
Boats  were  unknown  on  the  Serpen- 
tine in  those  days,  save  the  mimic 
fleets  sailed  by  boys;  and  any  one 
indulging  in  such  athletic  exercise  as 
rowing  would  have  been  looked  down 
upon  as  a  sad  vulgarian.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  Coventry  Club 
was  the  great  resort  of  the  dandies, 
when  crowds  used  to  assemble  round 
Apsley  House  (origiDally  a  piece  of 
ground  granted  by  George  the 
Second  to  an  old  soldier  named 
Allen,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  and  who  kept  an  appl&- 
stall  on  it),  to  witness  the  mounting 
and  disonounting  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  to  receive  the 
forefinger  salutation  of  the  blue- 
ooated,  white-trousored  veteran,  and 
to  cheer  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  (the  &vourite  head  cover- 
ing of  the  latter  being  then  a  white 
hat  with  a  black  band),  and  who 
drove  as  frequently  in  tiie  Park  in 
the  season  as  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  are  now  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

Mais,  tunu  avons  changS  Unit  cela — 
we,  and  Time  theavenger  1  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  D'Orsay,  Lord  Cantilupe, 
Lord  Dolly  Fitzclarence,  Sir  George 
Wombwell,  Thackeray,  'theDook,' 
and  Prince  Albert  are  dead;  the 
flowing  whiskers  of  Omnium  are 
white;  carriage-dogs  are  seen  no 
more;  and  straps,  eyeglasses,  and 
Wellington  boots  are  ostracised ;  and 
Fashion,  led  by  Anonyma  and  her 
comi)eers,  has  removed  the  line  of 
carriages  and  horsemen  to  the 
ground  between  Apsley  House  and 
Prince's  Gate.  There  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  position  of  Botten 
Bow — that  long  strip  of  ground  dedi- 
cated to  horse  exercise  alone,  and 
into  which  no  carriage,  unless  apper- 
taining to  Boyalty,  is  ever  allowed 
to  ent^— which  stretches  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  Kensington,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  un- 
savoury api)ellat[on  from  a  corrup- 
tion of '  Koute  du  Boi,'  or  the  King's 
way.  Here  are  to  be  seen  horses 
and  horsemen  of  all  kinds.  Sheridan 
in  his  prologue  to  'Pizarro,'  thus 
describes  it — 
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'Honed  In  Cheapiide,  icarM  y«fc  the  eager 

spark 
I   Achieves  the  Sunday  triamph  of  the  Park ; 
Scaroo  yet  you  see  him,  dreading  to  be  late, 
Soonr  the  New  Road,  and  dash  through  Gros- 
venor  Gate : 
(  Anxloui,  yet  tlmoTons  too,  hla  ateed  to  show. 
The  hack  Bucephalus  of  Rotten  Row. 
Carelesa  he  seems,  yet  vigilantly  shy. 
Woes  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  pi»sing  by, 
While  his  off-heel,  insidionsly  aside. 
Provokes  the  caper  whtoh  he  seems  to  chldo.' 

And  so  it  has  oontiniied  to  this 
day.  lYom  early  mom  till  dewy 
eve  the  Bow  has  a  certain  comple- 
ment of  visitors,  for  daring  cer- 
tain honrs  of  the  day  it  is  most 
thronged,  and  its  frequenters  feel  it 
de  rigueur  to  be  seen  there.  These 
hours  used  to  be  in  the  evening,  an 
ante-prandial  promenade  from  half- 
past  five  [until  seven;  but  some  of 
the  leaders  of  &shion  felt  that  these 
honrs  were  not  sufficiently  exdn- 
sive — that  people  from  the  City, 
horrible  vulgarians  engaged  in  the 
debasing  pursuits  of  commerce,  law, 
literature,  or  even  trade,  might 
come  between  the  wind  and  their 
nobility,  enjoying  themselves  after 
the  day's  labours  were  at  an  end. 
This  was  too  terrific,  and  must  at 
once  be  rectified ;  so  the  exclusives 
changed  the  fiashionable  time  to  the 
two  hours  preceding  lunch— be- 
tween twelve  and  two— when  all 
the  low  persons  engaged  in  getting 
their  daily  bread  would  be  confined 
to  their  counting-houses,  law-courts, 
chambers,  desks,  or  counters,  as  the 
case  might  be;  and  this  rule  still 
continues.  So  thoroughly  has  it 
carried  out  its  intention  that  all 
the  visitors  at  the  'swell  tune' 
might  now  be  denizens  of  the  Castle 
of  Indolence.  They  are  all  drones, 
among  whom  the  presence  of  a 
working  bee  is  never  to  be  found. 
There  you  may  see  the  best  types 
of  that  great  creature  the  British 
'  swell '  —  tall,  stalwart,  strong- 
limbed,  &ir-haJred,  blue-eyed,  soft- 
bearded,  not  XMtrtioularly  bright,  but 
covering  his  natural  pleasantness 
with  an  absurd  mask  of  insouciance. 
There  are  lovely  girls,  and  plain 
g^ls  who  almost  approach  to  pret- 
tinesB  on  horseback,  so  well  are 
their  figiu*es  set  off  by  the  trim 
habit,  their  &ces  by  the  neat  chim- 
ney-pot hat  and  becoming  half- 


veil.  Search  the  world  through, 
f^d  you  will  find  nothing  like  these 
English  Amazons,  so  healthy,  yet 
so  delicately  fonHed,  fearless,  yet 
entirely  modert,  so  bright  and 
fresh  and  happy  in  her  one  health- 
fid  and  natund  recreation  in  the 
entire  round  of  the  season's  amuse- 
ments. Here  thej^  come  in  broad 
,  cavalcades,  some  eighi  or  ten  Btrong, 
escorted  by  husbands  and  lovers, 
brothers  and  friends,  the  fresh  sum- 
mer air  blowing  out  of  them  aU 
the  heat  and  dust  and  gaseous  atmo- 
sphere of  hot  nights'  crammed  opera 
or  crowded  ball-room,  and  bringing 
back  for  the  nonce  the  roses  into 
their  cheeks  and  the  light  into  their 
eyes — such  roses  and  such  light  as 
fiade  only  too  quickly  under  the  life 
they  are  leading,  and  are  only  re- 
newed by  a  long  ooune  of  contanual 
quiet  and  fresh  air.  Ah,  Mossool 
my  foreign  friend,  whom.  I  apos- 
trophized in  the  first  sentences  of 
this  little  essay,  these  young  Eng- 
lish ladies  constitute  our  crowning  • 
triumph  over  your  BoisI  Tou  ac- 
knowledge it,  I  know.  Often  have 
I  seen  you  wag  your  little  beard 
and  grind  your  teeth  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delighted  animation  as  the  ca- 
valcade whirled  by  you  I  the  caval- 
cade in  such  close-fitting  dark-blue 
habits  as  none  but  Poole  yet  have 
accomplished,  and  in  the  coquetry 
of  those  chinmey-pots  and  half-veils, 
which  beat  the  wide-awiJces  (once 
tried,  but  proved  fEulures)  into  fits! 
Sometimes  amon^  these  cavalcades 
are  to  be  seen  children  on  ponies — 
pretty  little  girls  with  their  Shet- 
land's leading-rein  in  charge  of  some 
steady  old  family  groom;  boys, 
kniokerbockered  fmd  gaitered,  gal* 
loping  along  by  the  side  of  papa^ 
fiar«tepping  hunter — all  riding  fear- 
lessly, and  thoroughly  at  home  in 
their  saddles,  as  only,  in  Europe  at 
least,  we  English  people  are. 

Among  the  crowd  of  banded  ca- 
valcades you  will  notice  many  soli- 
tarv  riders  steering  their  way  in 
ana  out  in  lonely  self-sufficiency. 
Some  of  these  are  females,  generally 
mounted  on  showy  screws,  and  riding 
them  at  the  top  of  their  pace,  fol- 
lowed by  very  doubtftxl-looking 
grooms,  under  whose  shabby  livery 
one  seems  to  reoognisBe  a  being  of  a 
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kindred  though  slightly  diffei^nt 
stamp.  In  most  of  these  instances, 
ffraitez  le  groom  et  vous  trouvercz  le 
flyma^  of  some  Brompton  liveiy- 
stable,  nnless,  indeed  (shame  to  say !), 
the  serritor  in  question  be,  as  he 
very  often  is,  the  &tiier  of  the  yonng 
woman  after  whom  he  rides.  The 
demeanonr  of  these  miserable  women 
exhibits  the  recklessness  impelled  by 
shame — ^the  intention  of  '  &cing  it 
oat ;'  and  as  they  ride  tardily  along 
they  stare  with  closed  lips  and  inso- 
lent glance  at  all,  male  and  female, 
whom  they  meet  These  are  the 
Anonymas  whom  certain  writers 
like  to  patronize  in  print,  and  the 
^pretty  norsebreakers,*  whom  some 
distingnished  painters  select  for  the 
subjects  of  their  brashes.  A  ren- 
contre with  them  canses  a  great 
deal  of  cariosity  on  the  part  of  lady 
amazons,  and  a  great  aeal  of  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  gentlemen 
eayaliers — caused  rather:  the  past 
tense,  not  the  present.  Thanks  to 
the  geoiial  criticisms  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  press,  the  subject  is  now 
ftilly  understood  in  the  most  retired 
and  innocent  classes  of  society. 
One  would  like,  however,  to  see 
some  letters  of  "Mxb.  Ghapone  on  this 
topic ;  or  to  read  what '  Little  Bar- 
ney '  would  have  written  about  it  in 
her  'Diary;'  or  what  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  remarked  thereanent  to 
Topham  Beauderk  or  Bennet  Lang- 
ton. 

Besides  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
all  d^rees  of  age  are  represented 
among  tJie  equestrians.  Here  may 
be  seen  pursy  gentlemen  of  fiye- 
and-forty,  who  laughed  and  grew 
&t  before  the  light  of  Banting 
dawned  upon  the  world,  and  who 
are  endeavouring  by  regular  horse 
exercise  to  keep  down  corpulence 
without  depriving  themselves  of  any 
of  the  table's  luxuries.  They  be- 
stride strong,  thickset,  handsome 
little  cobs—that  class  of  horse  ad- 
vertised by  dealers  as  '  up  to  twenty 
stone — ^a  drayhorse  in  miniature;' 
and  go  pounding  away  with  the  fall 
intention  of  getting  as  much  jolting 
as  possible  into  a  given  quantity  of 
time.  And  there,  too,  may  be  seen 
really  old  men,  fine  old  boys  who 
in  their  time  have  been  great  across 
country,  and  who  still  retain  a  look 


of  sporting,  in  their  tight  blue 
body-coats  and  high  muslin  cra- 
vats, but  who  are  no  longer  capable 
of  much  equitation,  and  are  seated 
on  steady  old  hunters  incapable  of 
making  a  stumble  or  a  mistake,  and 
cantering  along  at  the  easiest  of 
ambles.  Here,  too,  mi^  occasion- 
ally be  seen  the  Church  equitant  in 
the  person  of  a  rosy-coloured  bishop, 
with  his  episcopal  legs  covered  with 
black  gaiters,  mounted  on  a  safe, 
clever  cob,  and  closely  followed  by  a 
well-fed  groom  in  very  sober  livery. 
Until  the  last  few  years  there 
were  very  few  pedestrians  in  the 
J[low,  and  these  principally  friends 
of  the  riders  or  connoisseurs  in  horse- 
flesh, who  would  hang  negligentlv 
over  the  rails  and  discourse  to  eacn 
other  in  those  mysterious  whispers 
which  sporting  men  so  much  anect 
of  the  merits  or  demerite  of  the 
passing  cattle.  But  the  introduc- 
tion from  the  Champs  Elys6es  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  the  light 
and  elegant  wire  chairs,  expressly 
adapted  for  outrof-door  use,  has 
entirely  changed  the  fEuhion,  and 
'  the  thing '  is  now  to  hire  a  chair 
and  sit  and  wateh  the  passers-by, 
both  horse  and  fool  Nothing  can 
be  pleasanter  than  this.  You  sit 
amongst  the  best-dressed  people  in 
town,  the  prettiest  women  and  the 
greatest  swells,  and  see  the  whole 
panorama  of  London  out-door  life 
unrolling  itself  before  you.  Year 
by  year  these  chairs  have  increased 
in  number,  until  they  are  now  a 
recognized  institution  of  the  Park, 
and  aflfbrd  a  very  fisdr  summer  live- 
lihood to  their  proprietors.  One 
row,  sometimes  a  double  row , 
stretehes  from  Hyde  Park  Comer 
far  up  Botten  Bow,  and  in  the 
bright  sunlight  the  colours  of  the 
bonnets,  parasols,  and  dresses,  har- 
moniously mingled,  give  the  effect 
of  a  bril&ant  and  extensive  bed  of 
tulips.  Li  front  of  these  sitters 
wanders  a  perpetually  varying 
crowd,  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
but  all  belonging  to  the  richer 
classes,  and  all  bent  on  relaxation 
and  .amusement  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  this  stroll,  provided 
you  have  a  companion,  out  the 
nmn'  who  would  attempt  it  alone 
must  be  bold  indeed.     To  walk 
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qnieiJy  under  the  fire  of  a  thousand 
pair  of  eyes,  the  handsomest  and 
wickedest  in  London,  requires  an 
amount  of  moral  courage  which 
few  x)068ess :  the  xmfortunate  cyno- 
sure, once  started,  dare  not  retreat ; 
but  no  sooner  does  he  see  or  &ncy 
he  sees  some  one  bend  forward  to 
whisper  her  neighbour,  than  he  im- 
mediately considers  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  remark,  is  haunted  by 
the  horrible  idea  of  a  lump  on  his 
nose,  a  crack  in  his  boot,  a  crease 
in  his  coat — '  Quelque  chose  ridi- 
cule ou  bouffonne'  (to  use  Th^- 
ophile  Gautier's  favourite  phrase), 
in  his  appearance,  and,  colouring; 
to  brightest  crimson,  he  pursues  his 
way  amid  the  ill-suppressed  titters 
of  the  crowd. 

Once  past  the  Serpentine  Bridge, 
which  was  designed  by  Bennie,  and 
erected  in  1826,  and  we  are  in  quite 
a  different  scene.  We  are,  as 
Tickell  says, 

*  Where  KeoBlngton,  high  o'er  the  nd^bonrlng 

lands, 
liidst  greens  and  sweets  a  regal  fabric  stands. 
And  sees  each  spring  luxuriant  in  her  bowers, 
A  snow  of  blossoms  and  a  world  of  flowers; 
llie  domes  of  Britain  oft  in  crowds  repair 
To  gravel  walks  and  unpolluted  air.         *^ 
Here,  while  the  town  In  damps  and  darkness 

lies. 
They  breathe  in  sunshine  and  see  asure  skies ; 
Each  wallc,  with  robei  of  various  dyes  bespread, 
Seems  from  afar  a  moving  tulip  bed; 
There,  rich  brocades  and  glossy  damasks  glow, 
And  chlntx,  the  rival  of  the  showery  bow.' 

But  save  twice  a  week,  and  when 
the  band  of  the  Guards  plays  on 
Sundays,  you  would  not  find  the 
brave  show  of  company  which  old 
Tickell  so  pleasantly  describes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  grand  old  gardens 
are  still  and  solemn.    Lying  in  the 


Terdant  boskage,  stretched  sapine 
under  the  shadow  of  some  of  the 
giant  elms  and  oaks,  one  could  &q<7 
oneself  a  hundred  miles  fron^  Lon- 
don :  the  eye  lights  on  nothing  but 
greenery:  from  afiir  the  hum  of 
wheels  and  voices  brei^  upon  the 
ear  with  a  pleasant  and  soothing 
monotone ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
occasional  flitting  by  of  a  lengthy 
Life-Guardsman  exchanging  sweet 
nothingps  with  a  dumpy  housemaid, 
one  might  imagine  oneself  in  a 
wood— such  a  wood  as  these  gar- 
dens must  have  been  in  1798,  when 
a  man  was  accidentally  i^ot  while 
the  keepers  were  shooting  foxes 
here !  and  his  widow  received  a ' 
pension  of  i%h  a  year  from  the 
Board  of  Groen  Cloth. 

Here  may  be  met,  wandering  idly 
among  the  trees,  painters  mooning* 
over  the  subjects  of  their  pictures, 
and  authors  thinking  of  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  plots;  and  here,  too, 
may  be  found  close-shaved  gentle- 
men with  little  rolls  of  paper  in 
their  hands,  to  which  they  now  and 
then  refer,  iwd  who,  from  their 
writhings  and  gesticulationsi,  yon 
would  take  to  be  lunatics,  if  you 
did  not  know  them  to  be  actors 
who  had  walked  over  from  Bromp- 
ton  or  Kensington,  their  fitvourito 
resort,  and  were  studying  tiieir 
parts  in  the  quiet  shades.  Here 
are  children  playing  on  the  green- 
sward, and  idlers— doers  of  nothing 
doing  it  well — extended  on  their 
backs,  calmly  gazing  up  to  the  sl^. 
Happy  the  metropolis  tnat  has  sudi 
a  large  and  healthy  lung!  Good 
for  all — for  the  rich  to  fiiaunt  and 
flirt  in,  for  the  poor  to  take  quiet 
rest  and  ease—is  Hyde  Park. 


J>nm  bj  P.  1.  BkiU. 

HAT  U)  "THE  PABE." 
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VrO,  child,  yoa  must  never  ex- 

1.1  press  any  of  those  strong 
opinions  again.  Men  don't  admire 
decision  in  yonng  girls  of  your  age.' 

'But  Mrs.  Strangways  is  bold- 
looking,  Annt  Thalia,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  hear  Jane  Dashwood  named 
with  her.' 

'  Mrs.  Strangways  not  only  looks, 
bat  is,  bold,  child.  That  is  just  the 
reason  you  should  not  have  said 
what  you  did.  The  truer  such  re- 
marks are,  the  more  reason  for 
young  persons  abstaining  from 
making  them.  Mr.  Chichester  may 
be  au  mieux  with  Mrs.  Strangways, 
for  anything  you  know  to  the  oon- 
tnury ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  &ct  of 
his  haying  called  her  pretty,  and  of 
her  bowing  to  him  in  such  a  friendly 
manner,  were  reasons  enough  to  seal 
your  lii)S.  It  has  a  very  bad  effect 
for  one  woman  to  dispraise  another 
before  the  man  who  admires  her.' 

'  But  Mr.  Chichester  is  engaged  to 
Jane  Dashwood.  What  can  Mrs. 
Strangways'  beauty,  or  my  opinion 
of  her,  matter  to  him  ?' 

'  Ta,  ta!  child,  don't  be  so  simple 
and  sentimental.  What  does  a  man 
of  thirty— a  man  of  the  world  like 
Chichester — think  of  Miss  Dash- 
wood when  he  is  fifty  miles  away 
from  her  ?  As  to  the  engagement,  I 
don't  belieye  in  ii  He  has  not  the 
air  of  an  engaged  man  at  all.  Bar- 
ring his  want  of  means,  it  would  be 
a  yery  good  match  for  one  of  Colo- 
nel Dashwood's  daughters,  if  they 
could  catch  him.  He  is  of  better 
birth  and  breeding  in  eyery  way 
than  themselyes.'  And  Mrs.  Tudor 
scrutinized  her  niece's  appearance 
carefally,  and  made  up  her  mind,  if 
Paul  had  only  more  money,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  Esther  to 
supplant  Jane  Dashwood  if  she  could. 

Esther  had  neyer  looked  better 
than  on  this  eyening,  as  she  stood 


beside  the  window  waiting  for  their 
guest  to  aniye.  She  had,  with  con- 
siderable inwflffd  upbraicUng,  put  on 
her  white  muslin  dress,  and  braided 
her  hair  back  from  her  face  in  that 
way  poor  Oliyer  liked.  She  was 
altogether  looking  unusually  flushed, 
and  well,  and  himdsome ;  and  read- 
ing this  opinion  of  herself  upon  Mrs. 
Tudor's  &oe,  her  uneasy  conscience 
began  supplying  fine  casuistic  rea- 
sons to  itself  for  haying  dressed  so 
much  and  for  haying  gained  such  a 
colour.  '  I  had  nothing  clean  but  my 
gingham,  which  looks  so  heayy  by 
candlelight,  and  this  white  muslin. 
It  is  only  the  frock  I  danced  in  at 
school.  Aunt  Thalia ;  I  hope  Miss 
Whitty  won't  think  I  am  too  much 
dressed  out  Indeed,  I  haye  made 
myself  quite  hot  and  miserable 
thinking  .whether  I  don't  look  too 
grand,  as  it  is.' 

'White  muslin  without  an  orna- 
ment is  always  in  good  taste,'  said 
Mrs.  Tudor,  mildly.  'You  dress 
your  hair  yery  well,  Esther.  Your 
face  will  bear  that  seyere  style  till 
you  are  twenty-one,  and  white  be- 
comes you.' 

'Oh,  Aunt  Thalia!  I  think  it 
makes  me  look  yery  dark.  Do  see 
how  brown  my  hands  are !' 

She  held  out  one  of  her  anns, 
which  the  loose-fiftlling  sleeye  dis- 
played nearly  to  the  shoulder,  for 
Mrs.  Tudor  to  analyze.  It  was  a 
beautiful  arm ;  slight,  as  yet,  for  the 
girl  had  not  herself  reached  to  the 
fulness  of  womanhood ;  but  with  de- 
licate curyed  lines,  full  of  promise 
for  the  future,  and  with  a  hand, 
tanned,  certainly,  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  but  litibe  and  delicately 
moulded  as  a  painter's  heart  could 
desire.  '  I  haa  a  great  mind  to  put 
on  gloyes.  Aunt  Thalia,  only  they 
would  haye  made  me  look  [more 
dressed  stilL' 
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'And  as  Mr.  Chichester  is  only 
your  friend's  lover,  your  brown  hands 
don't  signify/  said  Mrs.  Tudor,  drily. 
'  He  \vill  just  deliyer  tiie  Miss 
Bashwoods*  messages  and  go  away 
in  half  an  hour,  I  have  no  doubi' 

A  suggestion  which  made  Esther 
retire  to  the  window  and  gaze  out 
in  silence  at  the  sea  until  a  feeble 
apologetic  knock  at  the  front  door 
heralded  Miss  Whitty's  arrival. 

'Just  run  out  and  take  her  into 
my  bed-room,  Esther,'  said  Mrs. 
Tudor,  quickly.  'Wilson  is  much 
too  fine  a  lady  to  wait  upon  Miss 
Whitty,  and  I  don't  like  her  going 
alone  to  my  dressing-table.  I 
wouldn't  for  worlds  think  anything 
really  bad  of  the  poor  creature,  but 
I  have  doubts  about  the  pins.  Pre- 
tend vou  wish  to  show  her  tiie  way, 
and  don't  leave  her  alone  for  a  mi- 
nute.   Do  you  hear?' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  I  hear/  And 
very  hot  and  ashamed  of  her  office, 
Esther  went  out  to  watch  over  the 
rectitude  of  poor  Miss  Whitty,  whom 
she  found  disrobing  herself,  in  quite 
a  cheerful  and  good-tempered  state 
of  mind,  upon  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

'It's  a  little  wealness  of  your 
aunt's,  dear  Miss  Fleming,'  she  whis- 
pered, '  a  little  weakness  of  dearest 
Mrs.  Tudor's,  not  liking  any  one  to 
be  alone  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
so  I  am  taking  my  things  off  here. 
Perhaps  we  shall  all  feel  the  same 
some  day.  Elderly  people  require 
artifices,  you  know,  don't  they?' 

From  which  observation  Esther 
gathered  that  it  was  latent,  even  in 
Miss  Whitty's  shallow  little  soul,  to 
be  occaedonally  spitefol  if  she  dared. 
'  JSirs.  Tudor  sent  me  out  to  show 
you  which  was  her  room.  Miss 
Whitty.  Surely  you  would  like  to 
arrange  your— your— '  her  hesita- 
tion was  caused  by  the  very  doubt- 
ful nature  of  the  Whitty  coiflfore — 
'  your  curls  at  the  glass.' 

'  Well,  I  wiU  just  take  a  peep, 
then,'  said  Miss  Whitty,  girlishly,  *  if 
you're  sure  if  s  no  trouble.  Pray 
don't  think  of  getting  a  candle.  One 
look  is  all  I  wai^t.' 

But  the  look,  even  in  the  fading 
twilight,  seemed]  to  disclose  many 
and  unexpected  deficiencies  to  Miss 
Whitty's  mind.  '  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  regularly  to  settle  oneself. 


after  all,'  she  remarked,  putting  her 
head  on  one  side  and  looking  plain- 
tively at  Esther.  '  I  did  up  a  little 
parcel  ready,  you  see,  but  not  know- 
mg  where  I  was  to  undress,  I  didnt 
untie  it  at  first.  You  wouldn't  mind 
waiting  a  few  moments  here  for  me, 
would  you?' 

'  Oh,  not  at  all,'  said  Esther,  who 
was  evezy  moment  nervously  expect- 
ing to  hear  Patd's  knock  at  the  door. 
'  There  will  be  no  one  but  ourselves 
and  l£x,  Chichester,  though,  and — 
and— I  am  sure  you  look  very  nice 
already.  Miss  Whitty.* 

'But  I  am  showing  my  frizzes  I 
Yes,  indeed  I  am.  Why,  I  can  feel 
them  quite  bare  on  each  side  of  my 
head.  Nothing  looks  so  bad,  so  in- 
delicate indeed,  as  to  show  one's 
frizzes  before  gentlemen.'  And  then 
Miss  Whitty  unfolded  her  brown- 
paper  parcel,  and  drew  forth  her 
shoes,  and  her  brushes  and  comb, 
and  her  knitting,  and  a  bow  for  her 
neck,  and  her  bracelets,  and  various 
other  small  articles  |of  promiscuous 
adornment.  '  How  do  1  look,  dear 
Miss  Fleming?'  she  inquired,  after 
at  least  ten  minutes'  preparation, 
'Would  you  kindly  look,  and  tell 
me  if  my  hair  is  right  behind? 
Beally  there  is  nothing  makes  me 
so  fearfrdly  nervous  as  the  thought 
of  showing  my  frizzes.' 

Now,  but  for  Miss  Whitty  herself 
vouchsafing  the  information,  no  hu- 
man eye  would  have  detected  the 
existence  of '  frizzes '  at  all,  the  whole 
head  having  an  extraordinarily  flat, 
denuded  aspect,  save  where  irregu- 
lar forests  of  littie  black  satin  bows, 
with  strange  pendant  ladders  of 
chenille  rings,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  of  millinery,  covered  it  away 
from  sight  at  the  back.  Having 
heard  as  a  girl  that  she  had  a  good 
profile.  Miss  Whitty,  at  forty-nine, 
continued  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
cheek-bone  and  neck;  the  latter 
wound  round  with  different  devices 
of  velvets  and  hair-chains,  as  foils 
to  the  complexion.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  barege  gown  of  large  x>sttem, 
butt  faded  colours,  suggestive  of  hav* 
ing  been  bought  in  a  remnant  at  the 
end  of  a  very  remote  Bath  season ; 
which  dress,  being  of  home  make, 
hung  rather  irregularly  about  the 
skirts,  and  displayed,  whenever  its 
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wearer  ehfinoed  to  move  inadyeiv 
tently,  strange  glimpses  of  preca- 
rious slate-coloTired  noopiog  about 
the  ankles.  Shoes,  known  in  tho 
trade  and  to  Miss  Whitty  as  '  pru- 
nella/ with  sandfds  that  habitually 
came  untied;  msly-black  mittens, 
rather  gritty  to  the  touch;  frequent 
garnet  rings,  and  a  brooch  con- 
taining the  photographio  portrait 
of  a  general  officer  In  neld  uniform, 
were  the  flnishing  points  of  Whitty's 
toilette,  together  with  such  nunor 
accessories  as  a  bag  worked  in  beads 
for  her  knitting;  a  Ohina  crape 
scarf,  in  case  of  sudden  modesty, 
upon  her  arm ;  and  a  very  raggy- 
looking  laced  pocket-handkercoief, 
smelling  hard  of  bad  larender- water, 
in  her  hand. 

'I  thought  you  had  gone  home 
again,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor,  nleasantly, 
when  they  entered  tne  room. 
'  What,  in  the  name  of  everything 
ridioulous,  have  yon  been  doing  to 
yourself  all  this  time.  Miss  Whitty  V 

'  Only  just  changing  my  shoes  and 
doing  my  hair,  Mim,'  answered 
Whitty,  feeling  herself  turn  hot  and 
cold  as  Mrs.  Tudor's  great  black 
eyes  trayelled  with  malignant  com- 
posure over  eyery  poor  item  of  her 
dress.  '  Miss  Fleming  was  so  kind 
as  to  ask  me  into  your  room,  Mim, 
and  I  thought,  as  a  gentleman  was 
coming,  it  would  be  as  well  to  settie 
myself.' 

'Ah!  I  see.  As  Mr.  Chichester 
is  an  engaged  man,  however,  you 
young  ladies  need  not  be  so  very  par- 
ticular in  dressing  for  him,  need  you, 
Esther?  Draw  my  chair  to  the 
table,  my  love,  and  get  the  cards 
out :  we  will  begin  our  game  at  once. 
I  am  orderedto  be  in  my  bed  at  ten, 
Miss  Whitty,  and  we  have  lost  half 
an  hour  of  our  time  already.' 

When  Mrs.  Tudor  was  once  well 
launched  into  cards,  even  though 
she  played  for  nothing,  she  required 
no  fdrther  attention  &om  any  of  her 
comiNuiy;  and  finding  this,  Esther 
stole  out  through  the  partially- 
closed  Venetians  and  gave  herself 
up,  deliberately,  to  the  pleasure  of 
gassing  at  the  sea  and  dreaming 
upon  the  balcony. 

It  was  a  sultry  autumn  m'ght,  not 
moonUt,  though  a  white  new  moon 
was  showing  mint  above  tiie  line  of 


downs  beyond  the  bay,  but  light 
with  coimtless  stars,  and  with  the 
dusky  red  of  sunset  yet  haunting 
the  pale  sky.  Esther  Fleming  was 
still  at  an  age  when  merely  to 
breathe  the  air  of  a  hot  summer 
night  can  stir  the  blood  with  a  thou- 
sand vague  sensations  of  delicious 
unrest  She  forgot  Mrs.  Tudor  and 
the  sotmds  of  capote'  and  re-pique 
which  occasionally  reached  her  from 
within;  she  forgot  that  she  ought 
to  be  miserable  away  from  Oliver 
and  looking  at  the  moon ;  she  forgot 
— did  she  quite  forget  Paul  Chi- 
chester ?  and  was  she  thinking  only 
of  the  old  Yandyck  upon  the  wall  at 
Coxmtisbury,  when  Paul's  own  voice, 
close  at  her  side,  startled  her  sud- 
denly firom  her  dreams  ? 

'  I  am  disturbing  you,  Miss  Flem- 
ing, but  I  had  Mrs.  Tudor's  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  I  hope  you  were  not 
thinMng  of  anything  very  import- 
ant.' 

'  Important !  oh,  not  at  all.  I~I 
expected  youl'  And  in  her  desire 
to  be  quite  unembarrassed,  Esther 
gave  her  hand  to  him.  'Mythoughte 
are  never  of  any  importance,  Mr. 
Chichester,'  she  added  quickly.  '  I 
was  only  ei^ying  this  delicious 
warm  air  firom  uie  sea  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.' 

'Then  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted 
you.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  im- 
portance to  oneself  than  to  be  con- 
scious of  enjoyment.' 

'  I  don't  agree  with  that  creed  at 
all,'  cried  Esther.  '  I  think  enjoy- 
ment is  just  the  least  important  thing 
we  have  any  of  us  to  do  with.' 

'You  believe  you  think  so,'  re- 
marked Paul,  laconically. 

'I  know  that  I  feel  so,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester.' And  then,  finding  that  the 
ftding  light,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance, had  hindered  Mr.  Chichester, 
up  to  this  point,  from  perceiving 
that  her  hand  was  still  in  his,  she 
withdrew  it  rather  abruptly.  '  I 
have  a  horror  of  even  looking  at  one's 
life  as  a  thing  only  to  be  enjoyed. 
I  like  to  feel  how  good  a  thing  it  is 
"  to  suffer  and  be  strong." ' 

'Oh!  what  does  that  mean?    It 
sounds  like  verse.' 
'y.' Sounds  like  verse!     Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  from  one  of  Longfel- 
low's most  lovely  little  pieces?' 
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*  I  don't  think  I  appreciate  lovely 
little  pieces.  I  certainly  never  read 
verses.' 

'  You  never  read  poetry  ?* 

'Not  much;  I  am  too  old.  When 
I  was  your  age  I  used  to  readagood 
deal  of  it' 

'  In  those  days,  perhaps,  you  would 
have  been  able  to  see  the  beauty 
in  those  lines  of  Longfellow's.' 

'  Will  you  repeat  them  again  ?' 

* "  Know  how  rablfme  a  tbing  It  Is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." ' 

'  No,  I  should  never  see  any  beauiy 
in  them,  because  I  should  never 
think  the  sentiment  of  them  strictly 
true.  To  do  what  lies  before  one  is 
desirable,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  if  the  duty  happens  to  be 
pleasant  Suffering,  as  suffering,  is 
no  more  sublime  than  self-denial,  as 
self-denial,  is  virtuous.  However,' 
— he  interrupted  himself—'  it  sounds 
pretty  in  rhyme,  and  repeated,  as 
you  repeated  it,  Miss  Fleming.' 

'  In  other  words,  I  am  not  capable 
of  arguing,  but  can  be  put  off  with 
a  compliment,  Mr.  Chichester.' 

Mr.  Chichester  laughed.  'You 
said  that  so  like  Jane  Dashwood!' 
he  remarked.  '  I  can  easily  see]  that 
you  have  both  been  to  the  same 
school.' 

'  Which,  imfortunately,  is  not  the 
case,'  crieid  Esther,  promptly,  and 
with  an  irrepressible  impi:Qse  of 
piquq  that  Paul  should  have  been 
first  to  mention  Jane's  name.  'It 
was  Milly  that  was  my  schoolfellow ; 
but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  like 
Jane  in  many  things,'  she  added, 
after  a  minute  or  two. 

'  Poor  Jane !  she  really  has  some 
excellent  points !'  said  Paul,  delibe- 
rately. 'Her  faults  show  more  on 
the  sur&ce,  and  her  good  qualities, 
such  as  they  are,  lie  deeper  than 
Miss  Milly's.  If  Jane  fell  mto  good 
hands,  I  believe  she  might  turn  out 
well,  even  yet' 

'Mr.  Chichester!' 

'  Miss  Fleming !' 

'You  are  talking  of  Jane  Dash- 
wood?' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  And  she  is  engaged  to  you  ?' 

Paul  laughed  again ;  a  low,  rather 
short  laugh  he  had.  Esther  be- 
lieved at  first  she  did  not  like  it   '  I 


had  no  idea  Miss  Dashwood  had 
be^  disclosing  all  her  secrets. 
BcAlly  it  would  have  been  only 
right  of  her  to  tedl  me.' 

'  And  so  have  prevented  you  from 
giving  your  opinion  too  freely  T 

'  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  that  Because  two  persons 
happen  to  be  engaged  is  no  reason 
ihsi  they  should  not  see  and  speak 
of  each  other's  fiEiults.' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Chichester!  love  sees  no 
faults  at  all.' 

'Miss  Fleming,  you  are  awfully 
sentimental.  Thu  comes  of  reading 
poetry  and  gazing  at  the  moon  from 
balconies.  Has  not  an  engaged  man, 
or,  to  go  a  great  deal  for&er,  has 
not  a  man  in  love  a  brain  and  sight 
and  hearing  just  like  other  men.' 

'  Yes,  but  love  sways  them  all !' 

'That  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
man's  own  strength  of  character. 
Now,  imagine  yourself ' 

'Oh,  no,  thank  you,'  she  inter- 
rupted him  quickly;  'I  don't  want 
to  speak  about  myself  at  all.' 

'You  don't  Imow  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  Imagine  yourself  so 
unfortunately  placed  as  to  be  en- 
gaged, then  separated  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  are  engaged. 
When  you  were  toother,  perhaps, 
you  had  not  much  tune  for  anfidyza- 
tion  of  character,   but  you   have 

?lenty,  too|  much,  indeed,  apart 
'ou  see  some  one  else,  who' teaches 
you  what  the  fbrst  one  should  have 
been,  and ' 

'  I  should  never  change  where  I 
had  once  given  my  word,'  Esther 
cried,  warmly.    '  Never !' 

'That  is  another  question.  We 
are  not  talking  of  changing,  but  of 
being  able,  although  in  love,  to  see 
&ults  of  character  truly.' 

'  I  would  blind  my  eyes  to  them 
deliberately,  Mr.  Chichester.  I  would 
not  acknowledge  them  even  to  my- 
self.' 

'  But  you  would  be  conscious  of 
their  existence,  notwithstanding.' 

'  I  would  never  talk  of  them  to 
any  one  else,  at  all  events.  I  would 
never  speak  as — ^as ' 

'  As  X  did  of  Jane  Dashwood  just 
now.  No,  I  suppose  no  one  would 
do  so  who  looked  upon  an  engage- 
ment as  a  real  one.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  Miss  Dashwood  and 
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myself  look  upon  ouis  as  nothing  of 
the  kmd/ 

'Mr.  Chichester r 

'  It  is  part  of  our  compact  that  we 
both  may  speak  of  it  as  it  really  is 
at  any  time  we  think  proper.  I  have 
a  fancy  for  doing  so  at  this  present 
moment  Miss  Dashwood  finds  a 
nominal  engagement  to  myself  a 
matter  of  some  conyenience  in  the 
present  state  of  her  own  affairs.' 

'  And  you?'  exclaimed  Esther,  as 
Paul  hesitated  slightly. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  find  my  position  a 
disagreeable  one,  exactly.  It  allows 
me  to  enter  into  a  great  many  feel- 
ings, experimentally,  which  other- 
wise would  never  haye  come  within 
ihe  range  of  my  own  obseryation, 
imd  that  has  made  up,  in  some  mea- 
sure, [for  haying  to  go  through  a 
good  many  vastly  stupid  balls  and 
parties  in  my  attendance  upon  Miss 
Dashwood.' 

'And  when  it  is  over— when  you 
have  both  acted  your  parts  through 
— how^will  you  and  Jane  ever  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  it  aU,  or 
upon  each  other's  conduct?' 

'  I  shouldn't  suppose  Jane  would 
ever  think  of  anything  connected 
with  me  agaiu.  I  shall  always 
think  of  her  with  pleasure  and  gra- 
titude. She  is  lovable  in  many  ways, 
although  I  am  not  happy  enough 
to  be  the  man  who  has  gained  her 
love.' 

'Oh!' 

'  Yoor  tone  is  depreciating,  Miss 
Fleming.  Is  there  anything  I  have 
said  that  shocks  your  sense  of  right?' 

'  I  can't  enter  into  the  subject,  Mr. 
Chichester.  I  don't  understand  the 
world.  I  have  veiy  old-£EU3hioned 
ideas.' 

'  Let  me  hear  them,  please.' 

'It  would  be  quite  useless.  We 
should  never  thmk  alike.  I  hold 
an  engagement  to  be  a  very  solemn 
thing  indeed,  and  I  think  it  nearly 
as  bad  to  act  one  as  it  would  be  to 
play  at  religion.' 

'  But  if  one  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  an  entirely  new  class  of  sensa- 
tion, from  which,  except  as  a  spec- 
tator, one  is,  perforce,  shut  out !  Is 
that  no  gain  to  oneself,  do  you  think  ?' 
'I  cannot  say.  I  am  sure  you 
ought  not  to  do  wrong  merely  to 
add  to  your  experiences.' 


'  Miss  Fleming,  do  you  ever  read 
novels?' 

'Yes,  when  my  cousin  Joan  leto 
me.' 

'  And  you  like  them  ?' 

'Yes,  I  like  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely.' 

'  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  the- 
atre?' 

'  I  have  been  to  the  Opera  twice 
and  once  to  the  Princess's.  My 
cousin  David^  gave  me  the  money 
for  iiie  ticketo  when  I  went  to 
school.' 

'And  don't  you  see  that  novels 
and  plays  yield  just  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  gained,  at 
first  hand,  by  oneself  acting,  for 
a  while,  as  the  hero  of  the  piece  ?' 

'Novels  and  plays  are  not  real, 
Mr.  Chichester.' 

'  Miss  Dashwood's  engagement  to 
myself  is  not  real,  Miss  Fleming.' 
^  '  Novels  and  plays  deceive  no  one.' 
^  'Nor  do  I.' 

'  But  Jane  deceives  her  &ther.' 

Paul  was  silent. 

'  Jane  deceives  her  father  and  she 
deceives  herself,  too,  in  thinking  that 
she  will  not  one  day  repent  of  all 
this  folly.  Although  I  have  only 
seen  her  once,  I  know  that  Jane  is 
much  too  good  for  the  people  she 
lives  among.    I  am  sure  of  that' 

'  Do  you  include  me  in  that  sweep- 
ing anathema?' 

'I  don't  know  enough  of  you  to 
say,  Mr.  Chichester.  I  was  thinking 
of  such  companionship  as  that  lady 
we  saw  to-day — that  person  you 
thought  so  handsome,  you  remem- 
ber.' 

'  I  don't  know  whom  you  mean. 
I  have,  seen  no  handsome  person  to- 
day who  could  be  consideied  an  evil 
companion  for  Miss  Dashwood.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.' 

'  I  think  that  a  fresh,  honest,  al- 
though somewhat  sentimental  na- 
ture, is  just  one  that  it  would  do  Jane 
immense  good  to  come  in  contact 
with.'; 

'And  is  Mrs.  Strangways  frank, 
and  honest,  and  rather  sentimental, 
then?' 

'I  am  not  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Strangways,  Miss  Fleming.' 

'Oh  I' 

And  then  Esther  found  she  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  she  list- 
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cnod  with  great  attention  to  Mm. 
Tudor's  scoring  quatorzo  to  a  king, 
and  began  playing  with  her  fingers 
ui)on  the  rail  of  the  balcony ;  and, 
finally,  suggested,  rather  faintly, 
that  the  air  was  ^TO^ing  cold,  and 
she  thought  j^erhaps  it  would  he 
better  to  go  in. 

'  Not  at  all,'  answered  Paul  in  his 
decisive  way.  *What  should  you 
go  in  for  ?' 

*  Because  it  is  getting  cold.' 

'  I  will  bring  you  a  shawl,  then. 
And  without  being  heard  by  either 
Llrs.  Tudor  or  Wliitty,  he  niade  his 
way  softly  into  the  room  and  brought 
out  a  light  shawl  of  Jilrs.  Tudor's 
from  the  sofa.  'Will  you  let  me 
put  it  on  for  you  ?  Thank  you,  you 
need  not  stoop.  I  am  tall  enough 
to  reach  your  shoulders  when  1  hold 
myself  very  upright.' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Chichester,  how  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  ?  You  are  taller 
than  me  by  three  or  four  inches.' 

*  No,  Miss  Fleming,  I  am  not.  I 
am  as  inferior  to  you,  physically,  as 
I  am  mentally  and  morally.* 

The  words,  although  Paul's  tone 
was  jesting,  hurt  Esther  with  quite 
a  sharp  pain.  What  woman  is  not 
pained  by  an  allusion  to  her  intel- 
lect from  the  man  she  is  prepared 
to  love  ?  *  You  mean  that  I  set  my- 
self very  high,  Mr.  Chichester,'  she 
cried ;  '  but  you  are  just  as  wrong 
in  that  as  you  are  about  my  size. 
Stand  close  to  me,  please,  and  you 
will  see  what  a  mistake  you  have 
made.' 

He  stood  by  her  side,  but  not 
close.  Something  in  her  eager  child- 
ish face  would  have  withheld  even 
a  different  man  than  Paul  from  mis- 
interpreting her  meaning. 

'Now  which  is  the  taller.  Miss 
Fleming?'  be  asked,  when  Esther 
had  gravely  held  her  head  as  high 
and  majestically  as  possible. 

'You,  by  a  great  many  inches/ 
she  answered,  glancing  up  at  the 
graceful  outline  of  Paul's  figure,  as 
it  cut,  sharp  and  clear,  against  the 
evening  sky.  '  I  am  sure,  although 
I  did  not  think  so  at  first,  that  you 
are  nearly  as  tall  as ' 

'As — r 

*  A  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  Chichester. 
Some  one  I  was  thinking  of ' 

'  Your  cansin  David,  in  short' 


'  No,  not  exactly.' 

*  I  understand.  The  person  you 
were  thinking  of  when  1  first  inter- 
rupted you  just  now.' 

'  Oh  dear  no.  I  was  thinking  then 
of — of  my  old  home  in  Devonshire . 
Don't  you  think  the  sky  is  looking 
clearer,  Mr.  Chichester  V 

She  knew,  even  in  that  dim  b'ght 
that  Paul's  eyes  were  upon  her  focc, 
and  that  ho  had  seen  her  blush, 
'  Don't  you  feel  a  colder  air  coming 
up  from  the  sea?' 

'  I  feel  sensible  of  a  great  chill. 
Miss  Fleming.  It  has  come  on  mo 
suddenly — in  the  last  few  seconds.* 

'  And  we  had  better  go  in,  then  V* 

'  As  you  will.  Yes ;  probably  it 
is  better,  for  me,  at  all  events,  to  go.* 

Elsewhere  I  have  disclaimed  for 
Esther  every  quality  belonging  to  a 
coquette.  She  had,  however,  enough 
instinctive  vanity  to  catch  at  the 
meaning  of  Paul's  tone.  'I  think 
yon  must  be  very  sensitive,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester,' looking  up  at  him  with  her 
shy  half-smile.  '  You  must  be  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health  if  you 
are  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  getting  a 
chiU.* 

'  Afraid  ?  No,  that  is  not  the 
word.  The  effect  cannot  by  any 
XX)8sibLlity  be  serious  to  me,  but 
the  immediate  effect  is  unpleasant 
You  understand?* 

Esther  leant  forward  across  the 
railing  of  the  balcony,  and  made 
some  remark  again  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  night.  Those  broad  circles 
of  gleaming  light  on  the  calm  sea 
betokened  fine  weather.  She  had 
no  doubt  Mr.  Chichester  would  have 
a  pleasant  day  for  his  journey  to- 
morrow. 

'  And  I  shall  carry  with  me  a 
pleasant  remembrance,'  said  Paul, 
coming  a  step  closer  to  her.  '  Yes, 
in  spite  of  that  sudden  chill  I  got 
just  now.  Miss  Fleming,  I  shall  re- 
member this  hour  that  you  have 
allowed  me  to  talk  to  yon  with 
gratitude.  It  is  mine,  you  know! 
Although,  I  dare  say,  you  will  never 
think  of  me  again,  you  have  thought 
of  me  now,  and  I  shall  remember 
this  one  hour  out  of  your  life  as 
belonging  to  me  ezclusiyely.  Are- 
yon  offended?' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Chichester!'  and  she 
turned  to  him  with  tiuit  serious 
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smile  that  at  tunes  made  [her  face 
abeolutely  beautifal;  'why  shonld 
I  be  offended?  I  am  glad  tou 
have  cared  to  talk  to  me.  I  wiahed 
so  mach  to  meet  you  and  know  you 
—for  Jane's  sake.' 

'  And  for  Jane's  sake  you  will  not 
forget  me?' 

'No.' 

I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say 
what  answer  or  what  eqniyocation 
that  '  no '  of  Esther's  was  intended 
to  convey^  but  Paol  seemed  satis- 
fied with  it;  and  it  took  him  very 
nearly  another  honr  to  exhaust  the 
subject  of  Miss  Dashwood'a  m0&- 
sages,  and  to  impress  upon  Esther's 
mind  the  extreme  improbability, 
even  if  they  shoidd  meet,  of  her 
ever  giving  him  her  full  and  nndi- 
Tided  attention  again.  '  I  belieye 
I  must  go  away  now/  he  remarked, 
at  last  '  I  hear  sounds  of  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor's  being  about  to  win  her  last 
game^  and  it  will  be  wise  of  me  to 
escape  before  Miss  Whitty  requires 
an  escort  home.  Don't  come  in, 
thank  yon.  I  will  say  good-bye  to 
you  here.' 

'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chichester.' 

'  Does  myrtle  grow  on  these  sea- 
side balconies.  Miss  Fleming?  A 
subtle  sense  of  its  presence  has 
seemed  close  to  me  all  this  evening. 
BeaUy,  if  I  could  see  where  it  grows 
I  would  ask  you  to  give  me  a  piece. 
One  doesn't  get  myrtle  in  London 
at  this  season  of  the  year.' 

'  There  is  no  myrtle  here  but  this 
little  piece  I  have  in  my  belt  It  is 
finding  already.  I  brought  it  yes- 
terday with  some  other  flowers  all 
the  way  from  Devonshire.  It  is  not 
worth  your  having.'  And  she  gave 
ittohun. 

'  Thank  you.  Miss  Fleming.  Tou 
are  very  kind;  and  I  do  not  mis- 
interpret your  kindness.  Thank 
you.    Good-night' 

He  held  her  hand  closely  for  a 
second,  then  left  her,  and  in  another 
minute  had  got  through  his  com- 
pliments to  tibe  ladies  in  the  draw- 
mg-room,  and  left  the  housa 

'  The  Miss  Dashwoods  seem  to 
have  sent  long  messages,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Tudor,  when  Esther  at  last 
made  her  appearance.  'If  the 
young  man  could  really  remember 
stories  that  took  him  over  an  hour 


and  a  half  to  deliver  he  must  bo  a 
more  devoted  lover  than  I  thought 
him.' 

'  And  I  think  I  must  get  you  to 
show  me  that  way  of  turning  back 
the  hair.  Miss  Fleming,'  whispered 
Miss  Whitty,  as  she  was  preparing 
to  depart  '  It  gives  a  soft,  pensive 
look  to  the  fiice  that  is  really  most 
interesting.' 
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When  Esther  found  herself  alone 
for  the  night  her  first  action  was  to 
unlock  ^e  little  box  in  which  she 
kept  those  priceless  treasures  Mr. 
Oliver  Garew's  letters,  and  spread 
them  out,  lovingly,  before  her  eight 

She  felt  (in  her  profound  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  her  own 
especially)  as  though  the  very  touch 
of  these  letters  would  do  her  good : 
as  though  she  had  but  to  read  them 
over  to  feel  how  marvellously  supe- 
rior their  writer  was  to  Paul  Cni- 
ohester  and  every  other  man  living. 
And  yet  she  ^ew,  instinctively, 
that  she  dared  not,  in  her  present 
state  of  mind,  o^n  the  last  One 
or  two  terrib^  ill-constructed,  not 
to  say  ungrammatical  sentences, 
rankled  too  freshly  in  her  memory 
yet  for  that :  the  earlier  letters,  aU 
full  of  warmth  and  truth  and  ten- 
der recollections  of  their  walks  at 
Oountisbury,  those  were  what  she 
needed  to  calm,  to  refresh  her  in 
this  strange  fever  in  which  she 
found  her  thoughts  1  And  so,  after 
going  duly  tiirough  the  initiatory 
ritra  fdwaya  performed  upon  the 

Siening  of  that  sacred  repository, 
e    letters    were    brought    forUi 
slowly,  one  by  one,  and  read. 

She  wished  she  had  left  them 
alone:  she  wished,  at  least,  she  had 
not  read  them  till  to-morrow.  Never 
before  had  they  seemed  so  trite 
and  schoolboy-like  as  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  when  she  would 
have  given  all  for  them  to  prove 
clever,  or,  at  least,  decently  well- 
expressed.  She  could  have  written 
betteor  letters  when  she  was  eleven ; 
Joan,  ^David,  anybody  could  write 
better  letters.  Why,  some  of  the 
sentences  began  in  one  tense  and 
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ended  in  another ;  and  some,  if  you 
inyestigated  them  strictly,  had  no 
very  immediate  meaning  at  all ;  and 
some,  which  should  hare  been  long 
and  overflowing  with  feeling,  were 
bald  and  curt;  and  others  (full  of 
such  interesting  details  as  the  ex- 
cellent dinners  on  board,  or  the 
price  he  had  settled  to  give  for  a 
grey  mare)  were  involyed  and 
lengthy;  and  all  were  in  the  style 
of  the  'Pohte  Letter-Writer:'  and 
all — ^yery  bitterly  she  reiterated  this 
— ^were  worse  in  thought  and  style, 
too,  than  she  herself  could  haye 
written  when  she  was  eleven  years 
old. 

And  what  if  they  were?  Is  it 
not  proverbial  that  English  lads, 
fresh  from  public  schools,  can 
scarcely  spell  their  own  names? 
that  all  young  men  are  bad  corre- 
spondente?  that  Oliver  had,  him- 
self, asked  her  indulgence  for  his 
letters?  And  was  she  in  love  with 
Oliver  Carew,  or  with  his  letters? 
Were  his  generous,  manly  qualities 
to  be  outweighed  by  defective  syn- 
tax and  doubtful  orthography?  He 
had  never  assumed  intellect:  she 
had  chosen,  of  her  own  free  will,  to 
£eJ1  in  love  with  him  simply  as  he 
was.  This  very  night  she  had  told 
Paul  Chichester  that  she  would  de- 
liberately shut  her  eyes  to  all  £Bi.ult8 
in  the  person  she  loved;  and  here 
she  was  carping  over  the  one  very 
small  demerit  that  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  find  in  her  poor  absent 
Ohver.  Paul  Chichester :  she  wished 
she  had  never  seen  him.  In  some 
way  or  other  he  was  the  cause  of 
her  taking  out  those  letters,  and 
seeing  mistakes  in  them,  and  being 
bitter  over  them.  Did  she  think 
him  so  immeasurably  superior,  then, 
in  intellect  to  the  man  who  was  to 
be^er  companion  for  life? 

Quite  in  a  flush  of  indignant  de- 
nial at  the  Buggestipn  Miss  Fleming 
sprang  up,  and,  after  tenderly  stor- 
ing away  the  letters,  but  wisely  ab- 
stuning  from  reading  another  word 
of  them,  locked  up  her  little  desk 
and  put  it  away  out  of  her  sight. 
Paul  Chichester  superior  to  Oliver ! 
the  idea  was  monstrous.  To  reflect 
upon  its  enormity  at  her  ease  she 
hid  her  candle  in  the  frurther  comer 
of  her  room,  then  seated  herself  on 


the  floor  by  the  window,  bent  down 
her  &ce  upon  her  knees,  and  began 
to  look  out  at  the  night 

The  moon,  that  was  showing 
faintly  across  the  downs  when  Paul 
first  spoke  to  her,  had  now  tra- 
velled tar  away  southward,  and 
was  shining,  high  and  alone,  on  the 
pure  purple  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Involuntarily  Esther  felt  that  she 
too  had  travelled  fiir  in  the  short 
space  of  the  last  few  hours — that 
she  had  quitted  for  ever  the  land 
of  dawning  dreams— had  stood  and 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the 
wide  sea  of  actual  life  and  actual 
passion.  Her  engagement  to  Oliver 
had  never  made  her  feel  thus.  .  .  . 
What  had  made  her  feel  it  now  ? 

Paul  Chichester? 

She  wished  again  she  had  never 
seen  Paul  Chichester.    That  chance 
accident  of  likeness  to  the  picture 
at  Countisbury  gave  her  a  kind  of 
foolish  interest  in  his  face  which 
she   was   &r   from   extending    to 
Mr.  Chichester  himself.    What  was 
there,  if  one  came  to  reason  calmly, 
that  was  sujperior  about  him  ?    His 
appearance?  why,  most  peoj^le,  no 
doubt,  would  thu^  Oliver,  with  his 
fine  broad  shoulders  and  ruddy  &oe« 
a  vast  deal  better  looking.     And 
what  mattered  looks,  too  ?    Was  a 
man  better    for  having  an  intel- 
lectual  forehead  uid  refined  cast 
of  features?     Could  not  a  good, 
round,  Saxon  head  and  &oe  express 
just  as  many  excellent  moral,  if  not, 
perhaps,  intellectual,  qualities,  as 
uiy  sombre,  Yandydc  countenance 
in  the  world?    She  was  not  sure, 
now,  that  she  thought  Paul  Chi- 
chester at  all  good-looking.     And 
his  manner?  abrupt  and  fitful ;  re- 
served one  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly advancing  to  the  most  inti* 
mate  confidences  the  next !    Had  he 
behaved  rightly  in  speaking  as  he 
had  done  of  Jane?     Had  he  not 
confessed  to  acting  out  a  systematio 
course  of  deception  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasant  sensations  which 
his  moral  experience  might  occasiQn 
to  himself?    And  was  not  [another 
still,  small  voice,  loq^  was  not  all 
that  he  had  said  about  Jane  and 
about  his  engagement  half  a  jest? 
Had  [she,  Esther  Fleming,  caiight» 
in  fiEKst,  one  glimpse  of  Paul's  true 
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character?  Did  not  his  face  and 
voice  tell  of  qualities  widely  dif- 
ferent to  any  tiiat  their  brief  con- 
versation had  called  forth?  Had 
he  not  talked  down  to  her— as  men 
do  to  foolish  girls  of  eighteen? 
Oliver  had  not  talked  down  to  her, 
because — because— he  was  so  young 
himself,  not  yet  one-and-twenty, 
and  Paul  Chichester  was  quite  old 
— ^thiriy,  she  should  think,  a  dozen 
years  older  than  herself. 

Still,  she  would  ccortainly  like  to 
know  something  more  of  him  than 
what  he  was  when  he  was  tfdking 
nonsense  and  asking  for  bits  of 
myrtle; — that  myrtle  rankled  in 
Esther's  conscience,  so  she  tried  to 
make  quite  light  of  it  in  her  medi- 
tations. It  would,  she  was  con- 
vinced, be  pleasant  to  be  intimate, 
for  once,  with  some  one  altogether 
stronger  and  cleverer  than  herself. 
Joan,  perhaps,  was  cleverer;  but 
then  Joan  was  not  agreeable ;  David 
was  book-clever,  but  a  child  in  know- 
ledge of  life  and  of  human  beings; 
and  as  to  Oliver— well,  of  course  he 
was  intensely  agreeable,  and  had 
seen  a  great  deal  more  of  the  world 
than  she  had ;  but  Oliver  only  saw 
on  the  surface,  and  had  a  habit  of 
opening  his  blue  eyes  wide  in  rather 
a  .discouraging  way  if  ^e  tried  to 
engage  him  in  any  little  specula- 
tions on  those  subjects  of  rignt  and 
wrong,  and  of  the  necessity  of  right 
and  wrong  eidsting,  which  to  her 
own  mind  had  been  quite  fftmiliftr 
problems  since  the  time  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  Oliver,  in  short, 
continually  got  out  of  his  depth. 
She  would  prefer  getting  out  of  her 
own  depth,  and  being  upheld  and 
set  right  again  by  a  stronger  mind 
than  her  own. 

Then  she  preferred  Paul  as  a  com- 
panion to  Oliver.  The  desolating 
conclusions  at  which  she  seemed 
fitted  to  arrive  on  this  evening  over- 
came Esther  with  quite  a  shsfp 
pain.  Although  strong  enough  to 
analyze  her  own  new  emotions,  she 
was  weak  enough  to  feel  shocked  at 
the  result  of  her  own  self-ques- 
tioning! 

'  Oliver,  you  are  first  with  me — 
Oliver,  I  will  never,  even  to  myself, 
allow  that  any  other  person  can  be 
superior  to  you  V 

VOL,  V. — ^NO.  XXX. 


She  made  this  exposition  of  fiuth 
aloud,  for  greater  solemnity,  as  she 
took  one  more  look  at  the  sea  after 
putting  out  her  candle;  and  then 
she  went  to  her  rest,  poor  child! 
and  dreamt,  not  of  Oliver  Ccurew, 
but  of  the  little  old  Yandyck  upon 
the  wall  at  Countisbury. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  TBIAM  OP  TOAD-EATING. 

A  month  at  the  seaside  was  the 
utmost  limit  which  Mrs.  Tudor's 
regard  for  health,  or  even  for  fashion, 
could  enable  her  to  live  through. 
She  missed  her  whist,  she  missad 
her  enemies,  she  missed  her  doctor, 
she  missed  her  friends :  she  almost 
missed  her  accustomed  pew  in 
church.  And  then  Wilson  was  so 
dissatisfied.  Wilson  averred  that 
her  bed  had  lumps  like  bullets  in 
it :  Wilson  never  found  the  seaside 
agree  for  long  together  with  her 
head:  the  lodging  people  did  not 
prepare  buttered  toast  to  Wilson's 
taste.  How  was  it  i)ossible  to  re- 
main more  than  a  month  in  a  place 
where  Wilson  could  not  get  pro- 

gerly-arranged   buttered   toast  for 
er  tea? 

'  I  really  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  without  you. 
Miss  Whitty,'  said  Esther,  kindly, 
as,  on  the  morning  of  their  depar- 
ture, Whitty  was  fastening  on  labels 
and  tying  up  parcels  for  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'Aunt  Thalia  would  scarcely  have 
lived  through  each  day  as  it  came 
round  if  it  had  not  been  for  tiie 
prospect  of  your  game  at  piquet  in 
the  evening.' 

'  Oh  dear,  no !  Miss  Fleming,' 
answered  poor  Miss  Whitty,  hum- 
bly. '  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say 
so;  but  I  am  sure  playing  with  me 
for  nothing  must  have  been  dull 
work  after  all  your  aunt  is  aocus^ 
tomed  to  at  home.  If  I  have  af- 
forded my  little  quota  of  amusement, 
it  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to 
reflect  on — very  gratifying  indeed. 
I  can  never  do  enough  in  return  for 
all  dear  Mrs.  Tudor's  great  benefits 
tome.' 

Esther  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  find  out  what  were,  in  real,  solid 
fact,  the  benefits  accorded  to  Miss 
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Whitty  by  Mrs,  Tudor.  She  knew 
that  Whitty  occupied  the  parlours 
beneath  Mrs.  Tudor's  drawing-rooms 
in  Bath,  and  that  she  was  always 
ready  to  play  double-dummy  or 
piquet  when  required,  or  to  prepare 
the  rooms  for  a  party,  or  to  make 
tea  in  the  back  diawing-room,  or  to 
put  away  the  plate  again  in  silver- 
paper,  or  clean  the  yases,  or  wind 
up  the  time-piece,  or  perform  any 
otiier  office  for  which  Mistress  Wil- 
son was  either  too  high  or  too  low. 
But  none  of  these  tlmigs  appeared 
sufficient,  to  Esther's  untutored 
mind,  to  constitute  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  Miss  Whitty. 
She  could  neyer  hear  of  any  benefits 
more  substantial  than  a  rare  tea,  or 
rarer  dinner,  or  occasioned  present 
of  mouldying  jelly,  disclaimed,  no 
doubt,  by  Wilson,  after  a  party; 
and,  ignorant  of  the  thorough  spaniel 
qualities  inherent  in  persons  of  the 
Whitty  tribe,  she  began  to  think 
her  a  yeiy  amiable  woman  indeed 
for  putting  up  with  all  Mrs.  Tudor's 
tempers,  and  persisting  still  in  re- 
garding her  as  her  own  especial 
benefactress. 

On  this  occasion  of  their  journey 
home  to  Bath,  Miss  Whitty  was  to 
accompany  them,  Mrs.  Tudor,  from 
motiyes  hereafter  to  be  unfolded  to 
Esther,  generously  paying  the  dif- 
ference between  firat  and  second 
class,  to  enable  her  to  tiayel  in  t^e 
same  carriage  with  herself.  And  so, 
from  yeiy  early  in  the  morning.  Miss 
Whitty  had  been  pacldng  and  un- 
packing, and  cording  and  uncording, 
with  a  ready  subseryience  to  ^1 
Mrs  Tudor's  caprices  that  called 
forth  many  withering  smiles  on  the 
fisuse  of  Wilson. 

'Loto's  not  to  come  with  me, 
ma'am,'  that  potentate  announced 
with  true  autocratic  abruptness,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  day.  '  Pye 
had  her  once,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
haye  her  again,  not  on  any  account, 
Mrs.  Tudor.' 

'Oh,  but  Wilson/  expostulated 
Mrs.  Tudor,  i^hast 

'  I'm  not  going  to  haye  Loto  again, 
ma'am,'  Wilson  repeated,  with  an 
inexorable  sniff  of  resolve.  '  I  know 
my  own  place,  and  I  travel  .in  my 
black  silk.  I  had  quite  enough  of 
such   disgusting  u/idelicate  works 


when  we  came,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
them  over  again  if  I  was  paid  for  it' 

And  she  glanced  at  Miss  Whitty, 
who,  hot  and  patient,  was  sewing  up 
the  parrof  s  cage  for  the  third  time, 
as  though  to  [indicate  a  fitting  per- 
son— though  not  paid  for  it — ^to 
fulfil  the  office  that  .was  so  much 
beneath  herself 

And  then  it  was,  when  Wilson 
had  left  the  room,  that  Mrs.  Tudor 
made  the  generous  ofier  to  I^Iiss 
Whitty  of  accompanying;  them  first 
class.  '  It  wouldn't  be  agreeable  for 
you,  my  dear,  to  be  getting  in  the 
same  set  of  carriages  with  Wilson, 
and  my  niece  and  myself  will  bo 
very  glad  of  your  company.' 

Esther  thought  the  offer  exceed- 
ingly kind  for  Mrs.  Tudor,  as  itjreally 
iifkolved  an  expenditure  of  several 
shillings  in  hard  money.  But  poor 
Whitty  looked  rather  red  and  hesi- 
tating as  she  tendered  her  gratitude ; 
and  then,  in  a  very  weak  suggestive 
voice,  remarked,  that  of  course  Loto 
would  go  with  ihe  other  dogs. 

'  Loto  will  not  go  with  £e  other 
dogs.  Miss  Whitty,'  said  Mrs:  Tudor 
in  a  fierce  manner,  contrasting  forci- 
bly with  the  humble  one  she  had 
used  towards  Wilson.  '  Loto  is  not 
going  with  the  other  dogs,  to  get 
bitten  and  worried,  or  catch  the  dis- 
temper. Esther,  my  dear,  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  my  little  fBr 
vourite  being  in  the  same  carriage 
with  us?' 

'Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Tudor!  Oh  my 
dear  Mim !'  exclaimed  Whitty,  in  a 
moment,  'I  shall  be  very  glad  to. 
take  charge  of  Loto,  very  glad  in- 
deed. I'm  sure  it's  the  least  I  can 
do,  after  your  kindness  in  paying 
for  me.  I  only — only  meant,  you 
Imow,  that  perhaps  the  railway 
people  might  not  allow  her  in  the 
carriage.' 

'  Loto  must  be  wrapped  up.  Miss 
Whitty,'  remarked  Mrs.  Tudor,  with 
slightly  relaxing  severity.     'I  am 

EerfectJy  aware  of  that.    Loto  must 
9  wrapped  up.' 

'  In  my  shawl  I'  cried  Whitty,  with 
exultation.  'In  my  shawl.  Dear 
little  creature  I  so  she  must,  of 
course.  I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of 
it  before.'  And,  under  the'prospect 
of  this  new  favour,  she  seemed  more 
perseveringly  amiable,  and  desirous 
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of  being  made  use  of,  or  in  any  way 
trodden  under  foot,  than  usual, 
dnring  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

'Mrs.  Strangways  leaves  "Wey- 
mouth to-day/  she  informed  Esther 
shortly  before  they  left.  '  I  heard  it 
from  my  lodging-girl,  who  knows 
the  chfUGabermaid's  sister  at  the 
York.  She  goes  by  the  two-twenty 
train  as  we  do.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
remarkable  coincidence '  ("Whitty 
thought  everything  was  a  remark- 
able coincidence)  'if  we  were  to  tra- 
vel in  ^e  same  carrii^e?  She's 
going  back  to  Bath  to  join  her 
husband.  He's  a  queen's  messen- 
ger, you  know,  and  returned  from 
St.  Petersburgh  last  night  The  te- 
legraph— the  telegram,  I  mean  to 
say— arrived  quite  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  she  sat  up  packing  half  the 
night.    Most  devoted,  wasn't  it?' 

'Devoted  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band? Well,  Miss  Whitty,  I  really 
can't  see  it  quite  in  that  light.  Be- 
sides, as  she  is  not  leaving  till  this 
afternoon,  she  might  have  defened  it 
till  the  morning,  and  so  have  spared 
herself  the  trouble  of  being  devoted 
at  all.' 

Esther  had  been  conscious,  before 
over  seeing  her,  of  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  Mrs.  Strangways;  and 
that  bow  and  smile  she  had  once 
seen  her  accord  to  Paul  Chichester, 
strangely  enough,  had  not  dispos- 
sessed her  of  the  prejudice ;  so  she 
was  by  no  means  warm  in  her  man- 
ner when  Mrs.  Strangways  came 
up,  an  hour  later,  as  they  were  wait- 
ing upon  the  platform  for  the  train, 
and  proffered  a  very  friendly  re- 
newal of  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Tudor.  Mrs.  Strangways^ had  seen 
Mrs.  Tudor  [several  times  on  the 
beach,  but  had  not  known  whether 
Mrs.  Tudor  had  recognized  her  or 
not  Sometimes  people  did  not  care 
for  the  trouble  or  milking  or  renew- 
ing acquaintance  by  the  seaside. 
She  had  met  Mrs.  Tudor  at  old  Mrs. 
Bradshaw's  last  winter,  and  at  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  too.  The  general  was 
laid  up  withjthe  gout  again.  Mrs. 
Tudor  had  heard  it,  no  |  doubt)? 
'  And  this,'  turning  composedly,  and 
staring  straight  in  Esther's  face, 
'this  is  Miss  Fleming,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  often  heard  of  Miss  Fleming 
from  my  friend  Jane  Dashwood«' 


The  words  and  manner  were,  of 
course,  irreproachable;  yet  Esther 
felt  that  miB.  Strangways  implied, 
'This  great,  raw,  country-looking 
girl  must  be  Miss  Fleming.  Thcro 
can't  be  two  such  persons  in  the 
world  as  the  Miss  Fleming  I  have 
heard  of.'  And  with  that  inborn 
dignity  of  hers,  which  was  fully 
equal  to  all  Mrs.  Strangways'  artifi- 
cial assurance,  she  turned  away  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Tudor  had  introduced 
them,  and  began  quietly  asking  Miss 
Whitty  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
luggage. 

'  Oh,  if  s  all  right,  I  think,  ni 
just  look  at  my  card  again.  Siz 
cases  of  Mrs.  Tudor's  and; yours, 
and  four  of  Wilson's,  and  my  own 
box,  and  the  parrot's  cage,  and  um- 
brella, and  air-cushion,  and  hand- 
bag, and  basket  It's  all  quite  right ; 
but,  oh  dear.  Miss  Fleming,  how 
much  I  wish  it  was  safe  for  Loto  to 
go  with  the  other  dogs  I  he's  so  very 
strange,  and  I  think  I  must  say  dis- 
agreeable in  his  temper  to-day. 

If  poor  Miss  Whitty  had  an  aver- 
sion in  the  world  it  was  for  dogs ;  if 
there  had  been  anything  she  could 
have  refused  to  a  person  with  an  in- 
came  of  more  than  six  hundred  a 
year,  it  would  have  been  to  carry 
a  dog  wrapped  up  in  her  shawl. 
And  then  Ix)to,  even  for  a  feit  old 
lapdog,  was  so  superlatively  dis- 
gusting! Loto  niade  asthmatic 
noises  as  she  breathed;  Loto  had 
a  disagreeable  filminess  over  her 
eyes;  Loto  was  vicious,  and  treache- 
rous, and  snapping,  and  odious  in 
every  sense.  The  sufferings  of  the 
celebrated  young  Spartan  with  his 
fox  were  scarcely  greater  than  what 
Whitty  endured  as  she  pressed 
Loto  to  her  heart  in  her  endeavours 
to  screen  her  from  the  porters  at 
that  Weymouth  station. 

'Keep  her  head  covered.  Miss 
Whitty,  keep  her  head  covered,'  said 
Mrs.  Tudor,  when  they  had  taken  their 

g laces  in  the  carriage.  '  Don't  mind 
er  trying  to  bite,  it's  only  a  playful 
way  she  has.  Keep  her  well  covered 
up,  and  seat  yourself  back.  The 
guard  will  be  coming  in  directiy  to 
see  the  tickets.' 

'And  if  I  should  be  found  outl 
cried  Miss  Whitty^  who,  between 
her  exertions  witii   Loto  and  the 
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fears  incident  to  her  Bex  and  age, 
that  some  one  had  taken  her  lug- 
gage, was  in  a  state  of  most  remark- 
able heat.  '  If  they  find  the  dog  out 
at  tiie  last,  what  am  I  to  do?' 

'Please  don't  raise  such  absurd 
diflBculties,  Miss  Whitty/  said  Mrs. 
Tudor,  tartly.  '  If  you  let  the  crea- 
ture be  seen,  of  course  I  shall  have 
to  pay  for  it  But,  remember,  if  you 
do,  make  no  application  to  me.  Dis- 
cussions with  common  people  de- 
stroy me.  For  the  time  being  Loto 
is  yours ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  her. 
Esther,  my  dear,  come  and  sit  with 
me  at  my  end  of  the  carriage.  It 
is  necessary  for  Miss  Whitty  to  have 
a  window  to  herself,  in  case  poor 
Loto  requires  air.' 

By  dint  of  incessant  feeding  with 
sandwich  and  biscuits,  to  say  no- 
thing of  occasional  sharp  nips  round 
Loto's  throat.  Miss  Whitty  actually 
succeeded  in  evading  all  the  official 
vigilance  of  Weymouth,  and  Esther 
was  just  hoping  that  they  were  to 
trayel  without  Mrs.  Strangways 
for  a  companion,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  a  clear  ringing  laugh  an- 
nounced that  lady  to  be  still  waiting 
upon  the  platform. 

'Empty  carriage  here,'  drawled 
a  tall,  siUy-looking  lad'  of  eighteen, 
glancing  superciliously  for  a  moment, 
with  very^elevated  eyebrows,  across 
poor  Miss  Whitty's  shrinking  figure. 
'  Boom  here,  W^.  Strangways,  if 
you  don't  mind  being  so  near  the 
engine.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  be  quite  safe,  thank 
you.  Minnie  will  take  care  of  me, 
won't  you,  Minnie  ?  Good-bye,  Ed- 
ward. Now  mind,  we  are  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  you  in  town  next 
spring.  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if 
you  don't  come  and  see  me  at  once. 
Good-bye.'  And  then  there^was  a 
very  warm  leave-taking,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Esther,  a  rather  conspi- 
cuous affectation  of  tenderness  on 
'Edward's'  face,  as  he  whispered 
parting  compliments  in  the  ear  of 
this  lady,  who,  in  epite  of  her  tiny 
hat,  and  turned-back  hair,  and  man- 
ner of  girlish  heartiness,  was  stUl 
very  nearly  old  enough  to  be  his 
own  mother. 

'Edward'  continued  to  stand  by 
the  carriage,  carrying  on  an  inaudi- 
ble conversation  with  Mrs.  Strang- 


ways until  the  train  started;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  could  Mrs. 
Strangways'  eyes  disengage  them- 
selves sufficiently  from  the  &fitemng 
of  her  glove  to  perceive  that  there 
were  other  occupants  besides  herself 
in  the  carnage.  '  Mrs.  Tudor  how 
very  glad  I  am !  You  are  going  to 
Bath,  of  course  ?  We  shall  be  fellow- 
travellers  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  then !  And  Miss  Fleming.  I 
had  not  perceived  you  before ;  these 
horrid  walls  in  the  centre  divide  the 
carriages  so  completely  in  two.' 

'  I  think  those  walls  are  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Great  Western  and 
its  branches,'  said  Esther.  '  They 
enable  one  just  to  see  as  much  as 
one  chooses,  and  no  more,  of  one's 
fellow-passengers.' 

It  was  unhke  Esther  Fleming  to 
make  so  rude  a  speech;  but  some 
invincible  desire  seemed  to  propel 
her  towards  being  disagreeable  to 
Mrs.  Strangways.  Her  Aunt  Tha- 
h'a  heard  her  with  complacence.  It 
was  a  decided  impertinence  for  a 
woman^  like  Mrs.  Strangways  to 
pretend  she  had  not  seen  her,  Mrs. 
Tudor,  sooner ;  a  woman  in  a  doubt- 
ful set,  with  a  questionable  reputa- 
tion, and  an  income  dependent  upon 
her  husbaod's  services  as  queen's 
messenger!  Mrs.  Tudor  was  glad 
to  see  that  Esther,  young  as  she 
was,  knew  how  to  set  people  down, 
on  occasion,  and  also  what  kind  of 
people  it  was  right  to  set  down. 

'  I  think  I  know  that  little  lad's 
face  you  were  talking  to,  Mrs. 
Stran^ays ;  he's  one  of  the  Stan- 
tons,  just  the  same  silly  white  &ce 
as  his  mother.  I  suppose  he  and 
your  young  people  are  friends.  Has 
your  eldest  son  left  school  yet?  I 
forget.' 

'  My  eldest  son,  dear  Mrs.  Tudor! 
my  children  are  quite  little.  Minnie, 
darling,  come  and  say  how  do  yon 
do  to  Mrs.  Tudor.' 

But  Mrs.  Strangways'  eyes  flashed. 
The  ages  of  her;  three  eldest  chil- 
dred  were  bitter  drops  in  her  cup, 
thorns  in  her  side,  weapons  of  crael 
sharpness,  ever  ready  to  the  hand  of 
all  female  friends  who  chanced  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  extraneous  wea- 
pon of  attack.  Dates  of  all  other 
kinds  may  be  falsified;  but  what 
can  put  badk  the  living,  tangible  at- 
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tatestion  conveyed  by  children  of 
eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  years  of 
age?  Children  tall  of  their  age, 
too.  The  only  way,  and  that  a  pre- 
carious one,  of  suppressing  such 
evidence  is  to  keep  any  unplea- 
santly-old children  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  school,  and  out  of  sight; 
and  this  Mrs.  Strangways  did,  re- 
serving for  her  own  companion  her 
youngest  child,  Minnie,  who,  by  rea- 
son of  being  pretty,  and  like  herself, 
and  small  of  her  years,  and  consi- 
derably younger  than  the  others, 
absorbed'  very  nearly  all  the  mater- 
nal instincts  which  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways* scantily-endowed  nature  could 
supply. 

The  results  of  alternate,  unbounded 
indulgence  and  absolute  neglect, 
want  of  exercise  by  day,  and  sitting 
up  late  at  nfght,  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  happy  ones  on  Miss  Min- 
nie Strangways,  whose  small  face 
was  sallow  and  pinched,  and,  even 
at  five  years  old,  abeady  wore  a 
good  deal  of  the  anxious,  restless 
look  of  her  mother's.  'I  don't 
want  to  change  my  place,  thank 
you,  ma,'  was  her  answer  to  her 
mother's  request  '  I  don't  want  to 
come  by  you.  I  like  to  stop  here 
and  look  at  this  woman  and  her 
dog.'  And  then  Minnie  perched  her 
small  £det  up  on  the  opposite  seat, 
and  reconunenced  staring  poor  Miss 
Whitty  out  of  cotmtenance  with  an 
air  of  cool  superiority  and  aplomb 
that  was  good  to  see. 

'Your  daughter  appears  used  to 
have  her  own  way,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor, 
'  like  most  of  the  other  young  people 
of  this  generation.' 

'Oh,  poor  little  thing!  she  is 
shockingfy  spoiled;  so  much  with 
me,  you  see,  and  no  companion  of 
her  own  age.  I  believe,  really,  I 
ought  to  get  her  a  governess,  but  it 
would  take  her  so  much  out  of  my 
hands,  I  can't  make  up  my  heart 
to  it.' 

'And  you  would  find  a  governess 
a  very  heavy  expense,  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways, as  you  travel  so  much.  1 
believe  I  have  heard  that  you  fre- 
quently join  Mr.  Strangways  when 
hiB  services  carry  him  abroad  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Tom  will  have  me  go  to 
meet  him  whenever  I  can.  It  is  a 
great  pity — it  obliges  me  to  part 


from  the  other  children.  Minnie 
and  I  had  to  rush  off  to  Austria  last 
Christmas,  and  when  we  got  to 
Vienna,  Mx.  Strangways  had  left  for 
somewhere  else,  and  I  had  to  stay 
there  in  all  the  horrid,  cold«  Grerman 
winter  by  myself.' 

'So  I  heard,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Tudor  curtly :  the  world,  in  general, 
had  not  been  behmdhand  in  making 
many  kindly  surmises  as  to  that  last 
Viennese  expedition  of  Mi8,  Strang- 
ways. '  Esther,  my  love,  come  and 
sit  by  me.  Do  you  remark  that 
little  village  to  the  left?  That  is 
where  your  Atmt  Engleheart  and  I 
once  lived  in  our  young  days.' 

Mrs.  Strangways  leant  her  head 
back  quickly  in  her  comer,  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  told  Esther 
that  Mrs.  Tudor's  manner  had  taken 
effect  After  expressing  due  interest 
in  the  two  form-roofs  and  half  a 
church  spire  that  could  be  seen 
through  tne  trees,  she  began  to  re- 
flect what  kind  of  life  th£  woman's 
opposite  her  must  be :  this  woman, 
in  the  prime  of  life  still,  with  chil- 
dren, sufficient  means,  all  the  things 
that  go  so  long  a  way  towaids 
making  up  happiness;  but  whom, 
in  spite  of  all  her  cool  assurance,  so 
many  chance  shafts  from  alien  hands 
had  power  to  wound,  and  upon 
whose  handsome  face  unrest  and 
discontent  were  already  written  in 
handwriting  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Strangways  was  very  hand- 
some ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  she  was  beautiful. 
She  had  taken  her  hat  off  now,  and 
was  leaning  her  head  back  with  her 
eyes  closed,  so  Esther  was  able  to  scru- 
tinize her  closely.  The  delicate  blue- 
veined  temples,  off  which  the  blonde, 
luxuriant  hair  was  braided  back,  the 
straight  fine  brows, the  fall  rich  lips, 
the  graceful  lines— though  slightly 
shrunken  now— of  cheek  and  neck,' 
all  belonged  to  a  higher  class  of 
beauly  than  anything  Esther  had 
seen  before.  Her  own  opinion  might 
be  that  Mrs.  Strangways'  eyes,  in 
spite  of  all  their  blue,  were  cold  and 
haid  of  expression ;  IJiatthe  mouth 
was  sensual,  the  whole  beauty  too 
Cleopatra-like.  The  beauty  itself 
was  indisputabla  No  man  would 
stop  to  ask  himself  what  kind  of 
mind  or  soul  looked  out  from  so  per- 
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fectly  &ir  a  &/ce\  No  man  would 
think  herself,  Estiher  Fleming,  any- 
thing but  a  dark,  heavy-looking 
girl,  beside  Mrs.  Strangways,  al- 
Siough  one  was  eighteen  and  the 
other  two  or  three  and  thirty  at 
least.  What  did  Paul  really  think 
of  her?  Esther  wondered.  He  had 
evaded  the  subject ;  he  had  implicated 
opinions  tiie  reverse  of  fiftvourable  of 
her  as  a  companion  for  Jane.  But 
then,  how  sweetly  Mrs.  Strangways 
had  smiled  upon  him  I  Whatever 
else  his  sentiments,  any  man  receiv- 
ing a  sweet  smile  from  such  a  mouth 
could  have  no  otiier  opinion  than 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  fascinating 
women  in  the  world  I 

Just  as  she  reached  this  point  in 
her  meditations,  Mrs.  Strangways 
opened  her  eyes.  '  You  know  Paul 
OhichestOT,  Miss  Fleming,  don't 
you  ?'  she  asked,  abruptly. 

'I  know  him  slightiy,'  answered 
Esther,  and  she  felt  thankful  that 
she  x>08se8sed  self-<x>ntrolenoughnot 
to  colour  before  Mrs.  Strangways. 
'  His  engagement  to  Jane  Dashwood 
has,  of  course,  made  me  hear  a  good 
deal  of  him.' 

Mrs.  Strangways  laughed,  and  her 
laugh  had  a  very  bitt^  ring  in  it 
'Paul  Chichester's  engagement  to 
Jane  Dashwood  I  How  simply  you 
said  that.  Miss  Fleming  1  Has  Jane 
really  made  you  believe  Mr.  Chi- 
chester will  marry  her  ?' 

'Miss  Dashwood  has  said  very 
little  to  me  on  the  subject  I  believe 
tiie  engagement  is  considered  an 
open  one.' 

'  Open,  but  none  the  less  sure  of 
ending  in  smoke !  Why,  every  one 
knows  that  poor  Jane  Dashwood  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
some  one  else.  And  as  to  Paul—as 
to  Mr.  Chichester,  I  mean — he  never 
makes  any  concealment  of  his  fixed 
intention  of  not  marrying  at  all." 

Miss  Whitty,  from  her  comer, 
heard  tins  and  looked  up,  quite 
excited.  'Mr.  Chichester  never 
means  to  marry!  What  a  remark- 
able, what  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
and  such  a  young  man,  too  1  There 
must  be  something  in  the  back- 
ground, for  certain;  better  not  in- 
quire, perhaps  I  Miss  Fleming,  who 
would   ever  have    thought,    that 


moonlight  night  when  he  was  giving 
you  Mjsb  Dashwood's  messages  on 
the  balcony  behind  the  curtains,  you 
know,  that  he  was  not  a  marrying 
man?  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
be^i  so  surprised  by  hearing  any- 
thing for  a  long  time.  If  one  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Dashwood,  now,  it  would  be  posi- 
tively one's  duty  to  acquaint  him 
oi  the  circmnstances.' 

'Of  what  circumstances.  Miss 
Whitty?'  asked  Esther,  witha  quiet 
smile. 

'  Why,  of  Mr.  Chichester  giving 
out  he  does  not  intend  to  many,  and 
yet  continuing  to  court  Miss  Dash- 
wood all  the  time.  It  is  just  the 
land  of  thing  to  break  a  young  girl's 
heart:  really  I  have  no  patience 
with  such  men.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  need  have  any 
fears  for  Miss  Dashwood.  She  is 
not  a  girl  at  all  likely  to  break  her 
heart,  nor  I  should  think  was  Mr. 
Chichester  a  man  to  act  dishonour- 
ably.' 

'You  speak  with  warmth.  Miss 
Fleming,'  said  Mrs.  Strangways. 
'  Paul  Chichester  should  be  indebted 
to  you  for  your  kind  defence  of 
him.' 

It  was  with  great  diflQIculty  Esther 
could  restrain  herself  from  resent- 
ing the  implied  impertinence  of  the 
speech ;  but  she  did  so :  and  probably 
her  cool  silence  irritated  her  antago- 
nist more  than  the  bitterest  retort 
she  could  have  made.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  Mrs.  Strangways  that  the  girl 
knew  more  of  the  whole  matter  than 
she  either  said  or  intended  to  say; 
evident  that  Paul  was  not  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  that,  while  she  profei^ed 
to  believe  in  his  engagement,  she 
was  not  one  whit  surprued  to  hear 
of  his  intimtion  of  not  marrying. 
Was  there  more  stUl  than  this? 
Could  Paul,  who  professedly  never 
admired  any  but  Mr,  refined  women, 
be  taken  by  the  rude  hearty  good- 
looks,  the  mere  country  flesh-and- 
blood  comeliness  of  a  &ce  like  that? 

Mrs.  Strangways  leaned  her  head 
back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage, 
after  cortly  desiring  her  daughter  to 
come  and  sit  beside  her  at  once ; 
Miss  Fleming  commenced  a  cheerful 
conversation  with  Whitty  upon  the 
probabilities  of  Lota's  sleep  lasting 
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until  they  reached  Bath— and  pos- 
seBsed,  I  (suppoee,  by  that  sort  of 
magnetic  influence  which  communi- 
cates itself  to  any  two  women  who 
are^  or  ever  shall  be,  livals — not 
another  word,  not  another  look  was 
exchanged  between  them  during  all 
the  remainder  of  the  time  that  they 
continued  in  enforced  companion- 
ship. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

AN  UNKNOWN  KIVAL. 

A  friend  was  waiting  on  the  plat- 
foim  at  Bath  to  receive  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways  when  they  arrived — a  tall  and 
handsome  friend;  older,  and  very 
different  looking  to  the  Edward  of 
Weymouth;  but  who,  apparently, 
stood  quite  as  high  as  that  young 
gentleman  himself  in  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' regards. 

'Is  ihat  her  husband.  Aunt 
Thalia?'  ^Esther  asked,  as  she  and 
Mrs.  Tudor  were  standing  waiting 
for  Whitty  and  the  luggage. .  '  La 
that  very  good-looking  person  who 
is  talking  to  Mrs.  Straogways  her 
busbandr 

'  That  very  good-looking  person  is 
Arthur  Peel,'  answered  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'  Whatever  man  you  see  beside  Mrs. 
Strangways,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  you  may  feel  very  safely  as- 
sured is  not  her  own  husband.  That 
woman  is  outstepping  all  bounds. 
I  shall  desire  you  to  be  careful  in 
recognizing  her  until  I  have  made 
out,  exactly,  at  what  houses  she  is 
received  at  present' 

Esther  had  not  time  then  to 
trouble  herself  farther  about  either 
Arthur  Peel  or  Mrs.  Strangways,  but 
the  next  morning,  during  an  early 
visit  that  she  received  from  the 
Daahwoods,  she  mentioned  the  twi- 
light meeting  which  she  had  seen 
the  night  before  on  the  platform. 
'Ib  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' safety  that  some  one  should 
always  receive  her  and  see  her  off 
when  she  travels.  Miss  Dashwood  ? 
or  do  you  suppose  that  "  Edward  ** 
and  Mr.  Peel  were  both  what  poor 
Miss  Whitiy  would  call "  happy  co- 
incidences?" ' 

'  Coincidences  I  not  a  bit,'  said 
Jane;  and  her  fiMe  turned  rather 


red.  '  The  little  wretch  you  saw  at 
Weymouth  was  one  of  her  boys,  no 
doubt,  the  fearful  boys  that  she 
always  manages  to  get  round  her  in 
the  country  or  at  the  sea-side— /au^e 
de  mieux  I  (and  as  Mrs.  Strangways 
grows  older  it  is  an  undoubted  &ct 
that  her  worshipp^s  grow  younger) ; 
as  to  Arthur ' 

'Ab  to  Arthur,  Jenny?'  asked 
Miss  Millicent,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously. 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind  saying,  deli- 
berately, that  Mrs.  Strangways 
writes  to  him — I  have  seen  her  notes 
numbers  of  times — writes  and  asks 
him,  in  that  sort  of  way  she  has,  to 
meet  her  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a 
day.  "  It  would  be  quite  a  kindness 
to  Mr.  Strangways,  who  has  another 
engagement,  et  cetera.  Then,  of 
course,  Arthur  goes.  How  could  he 
refuse  to  go,  even  if  he  wished?' 

'  And  with  what  object  does  she 
ask  him  ?'  said  Esther.  '  What  can 
be  any  woman's  object  in  compro- 
mising her  own  self-respect  for  so 
very  dight  a  reward  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Peel's  companionship?' 

'I  suppose  when  we  axe  past 
thirty  we  shall  know,'  rephed  Jane, 
petulantly ;  '  that  is  to  say,if  we  are 
still  eager  and  athirst  for  attention, 
and  willing  to  cast  our  reputation 
away  with  our  own  hands,  sooner 
than  not  be  sx)oken  of  at  all,  as  she 
is.  Wait  till  you  have  known  her 
longer  before  you  try  to  analyze 
Mrs.  Strangways'  motives.  Miss 
Fleming.  If  you  have  a  turn  for 
moral  dissection,  like  Paul,  I  can 
assure  you  her  character  is  well 
worth  attention.  I  used  to  study 
her,  myself,  until,  one  day,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  most  pro- 
bably she  was  what  I  should  be, 
myself,  in  another  dozen  years,  and 
l^en  I  gave  up  the  whole  investiga- 
tion in  disgust.  Tou  have  seen 
Paul,  by  the  way  ?  he  told  me  all 
about  you  in  a  letter — oh  yes,  he 
doee  write  to  me — such  queer  love- 
letters — I  must  show  you  some  of 
them!  Do  you  like  him?  He  was 
very  gn^arded,  and  didn't  say  whether 
he  talked  to  you  for  five  minutes  or 
five  hours,  or  alone  or  before  your 
aunt  Do  you  think  him  handsome? 
do  you  thmk  I  have  chosen  well  ?' 

'  Esther  thinks  him  too  good  for 
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yoTi,  Jane/  said  Milly,  as  Esther  hesi- 
tated, visibly.  '  You  loiow  you  always 
predicted  that  they  would  like  each 
other  amazingly  at  first  sight — eleo- 
tive  affinity,  and  all  that  Don't 
be  jealous,  now,  if  your  own  pro- 
phecies turn  out  to  be  true  ones. 
Esther  thinks  him  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  be  wasted  on  such  a  very 
remarkable  description  of  engage- 
ment as  yours.' 

'  I  think  I  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Chichester,' said  Esther. 
'  I  should  say  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  judged  of  after  a  single  day's 
acquaintance.' 

'  Nor  after  many  days'  acquaint- 
ance,' added  Jane.  'I  have  watched 
him  pretty  closely  through  a  good 
many  of  his  moods,  and  I  verily 
believe  I  know  him  less  now  than 
I  did  on  the  first  day  I  ever  saw 
him.' 

'  And  yet  you  must  have  had  sin- 
gularly good  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing of  hjs  chaiacter,'  remarked  Miss 
Fleming,  with  emphasis. 

'  Yes,  better  thwi  if  our  engage- 
ment had  been  a  real  one.  I  see 
you  know  all  about  it;  and  I  must 
say  it  was  base  of  Paul  to  be  the 
firet  to  tell  you.  When  people  are 
really  engaged,  they,  of  course, 
never  speak  or  look  at  each  other 
without  acting — their  state  necessi- 
tates it  Now  Paul  with  me  has 
been  as  open  as  with  an  ordinary 
friend— more  so,  perhaps,  from  the 
very  fact  of  our  sham  engagement 
shutting  out  the  possibility  of  mis- 
construction on  either  side.' 

'  But  surely  Mr.  Chichester  must 
be  the  last  man  living  to  fear  mis- 
construction, Miss  Dashwood  As 
he  openly  proclaims  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  ever  marrying,  there 
cannot  be  danger  for  any  one,  how- 
ever intimate  with  him.' 

•Who  told  you  that  Mr.  Chi- 
chester was  never  going  to  marry?' 

'  Mr.  Chichester  himself.' 

*  On  my  word.  Miss  Fleming, 
he  seems  to  have  made  the  most 
of  his  time  at  Weymouth,  short 
though  it  was!' 

'  He  said  nothing  at  all  decided 
upon  the  subject— I  mean'— for 
Esther  here  recollected  Paul's  vague 
hints  to  her  on  that  moonlight  night 
whose  merest  recollection  still  had 


power  to  stir  her  heart  so  strangely. 
'  I  mean,  nothing  that  could  be  put 
into  actual  words.  It  was  Mrs. 
Strangways  who  said  so.' 

'  Mrs.  Strangways !  what  an  ex- 
cellent, disinterested  authority!  Did 
she  know,  I  wonder,  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  Paul?' 

'  Oh,  yes!  She  saw  us  speaking 
to  him  on  the  parade  one  morning ; 
and  then,  I  believe,  Miss  Whitty 
told  her  about  his  talking  to  me 
on  the  balcony  that  evening — I 
mean-^ — ' 

'  Oh  I  pray  don't  explain.  It  is 
quite  evident  the  flirtation  has  com- 
menced in  good  earnest.  I  wish 
you  joy  of  it.  Miss  Fleming,  and  I 
will  promise  you  never  to  feel  jea- 
lous ;  but  still,  as  you  have  already 
reached  the  balcony  stage,  I  think 
it  my  duty,  as  a  friend,  to  state 
that  Mrs.  Strangways'  information, 
though  spiteful^  is  quite  correct 
Paul  Chichester  will  never  marry.' 

'Oh!' 

'  He  told  me  so  once,  perhaps 
with  a  man's  true  vanity,  thinking 
I  might  be  in  danger  if  he  did  not ; 
and  there  was  something  in  his  face 
when  he  said  it  that  made  me  feel 
him  to  be  sincere — painfully  sin- 
cere. Milly  entertains  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  theories  of  her  own  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  his  intentions  in 
this  matter.' 

'  And  of  his  moodiness  and  odd- 
ness  too,'  interrupted  Milly.  'I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
"  theories,"  Jane.  I  judge  by  facts ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  extraordinary 
things  we  know  about  Paul  are 
quite  enough  to  make  any  one 
think  as  I  do.' 

'  The  extraordinary  things  being 
that,  when  I  was  in  town,  I  hap- 

g3ned  twice  to  meet  him  in  Covent 
arden  with  a  bouquet  of  white 
flowers  in  his  hand,  and  that  here, 
in  Bath,  papa  frequentiy  sees  liim 
buying  white  flowers  in  the  market 
Miss  Fleming,  what  supposition  do 
you  imagine  Milly  grounds  upon 
this  foundation  ?' 

<  That  Mr.  Chichester  is  fond  of 
flowers,  I  should  think,'  said  Esther, 
with  a  little  laugh :  but,  in  spite  of 
herself,  her  spirit  sank  somewnat  as 
she  spoke. 

'  Fond  of  flowers !  what  nonseDse  1' 
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cried  Miss  Milliccnt,  indignantly. 
'  As  if  men  were  ever  fond  of  flowers 
or  ever  bought  them  for  tiiem- 
selves !  Besides,  what  was  the  time 
when  you  met  him  in  Govent  Gkur- 
den?— ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Is  it  likely  he  would  go  out  at  such 
an  hour  to  get  flowers  for  himself? 
Would  he,  here  in  Bath,  be  seen 
out  in  the  market  before  breakfast, 
and  then  walking  away  with  his 
flowers  across  Ck>mbe  Down  in  a 
ix>uring  rain  if  they  were  for  him- 
self?   The  thing  speaks  for  itself!' 

'  Then  whom  are  they  for,  Milly  ?' 
And,  having  had  time  to  prepare 
herself,  Estiier  believed  that  she 
now  spoke  very  calmly  and  col- 
lectedly. '  Who  is  the  happy  reci- 
pient of  Mr.  Chichester's  white  bou- 
quets?' 

'Ah!  there  is  the  mystery.  Jane 
suggested  that  he  might  be  pri- 
vately married,  perhaps;  but  that 
supposition  could  not  possibly  hold 
good.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man 
getting  up  early  to  buy  flowers  for 
his  wife?  and  the  most  expensive 
ones,  too !  Papa  took  it  for  granted 
they  were  all  coming  to  Jenny,  and 
brought  us  homo  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  them — roses,  and  azaleas, 
and  everything  that  was  hardest  to 
be  bought.  Do  you  remember, 
Jane,  you  borrowed  my  last  five 
shillings,  and  went  out  and  got 
some  like  them  at  once,  for  fear 
papa  should  begin  making  inquiries, 
and  get  to  hear  more  than  was 
convenient?' 

'  Tes ;  and  those  I  saw  him  with 
in  town  were  just  of  the  same  ex- 
pensive kind,'  Miss  Dashwood  re- 
plied. '  Moss  rose-buds,  and  white 
heath,  and  rhododendron,  early  in 
May.' 

'  Then,  whoever  it  may  be  that 
the  flowers  reach,  she  has  good 
taste/  said  Esther,  rather  shortly. 
'  And,  as  none  of  us  have  any  real 
interest  in  Mr.  Chichester,  I  don*t 
see  why  we  shoidd  trouble  our- 
selves by  speaking  of  things  that 
can  only  concern  him.' 

'  You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Flem- 
ing!' cried  Jane,  starting  up  sud- 
denly, in  her  impulsive  fashion. 
'  Milly,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  for  giving  way  to  such 
undignified  curiosity.    I  shall  never 


speak  about  those  flowers  of  Paul's 
again.' 

'  But  I  shaU,'  cried  MiUv,  who 
was  not  at  all  prone  to  sudden  re- 
vulsions of  delicacy.  '  Nothing  is 
greater  fun  to  me  than  routing  out 
a  mystery;  and  I  have  long  deter- 
mined to  come  at  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  flowers,  and  his  oddness,  and 
his  stealthy  comings  and  goings, 
and  everything  about  him.  I  have 
had  a  capital  scheme  in  my  head 
for  some  time  past ;  and  you,  and 
Esther  too,  although  you  may  be 
too  high-minded  to  give  me  any 
assistance,  will  both  be  just  as 
curious  as  me  to  hear  the  news, 
when  I  have  got  it.' 

'  What  should  you  say  if  I  made 
a  right  guess  about  it  all,  now, 
Milly,  and  so  saved  you  your  trou- 
ble? Mr.  Chichester  may  have 
been  getting  flowers  all  this  time 
for  Mis.  Stnmgwaya  She  is  a  per- 
son who,  I  should  imagine,  would 
not  mind  receiving  those  sorts  of 
small  attentions,  and  he  mentioned 
having  been  acquainted  with  her  in 
London  as  well  as  in  Bath.' 

Now  I  fully  believe  that  Esther 
said  this  to  turn  aside  the  tacit  re- 
proach which  she  felt  her  former 
remark  must  have  conveyed  to  Jane ; 
at  the  same  time,  and  giving  her 
credit  for  any  amount  of  honest 
simplicity,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
she  had  also  some  desire,  some 
latent  curiosity  herself,  to  hear 
Mrs.  Strangways'  name  mentioned 
by  the  Dashwoods  in  connection 
with  Paul's. 

'  Tou  dear,  verdant  old  Esther  I' 
cried  MUly.  '  So  like  you  to  fix 
upon  the  one  wicked  thing  in  the 
world  that  will  never  come  to  pass ! 
Paul  Chichester  won't  have  Mrs. 
Strangways'  goodwill  at  any  price, 
will  he,  Jane?' 

'  I  think  it  a  great  pity  you  tiy 
to  talk  slang,  Milly  dear ;  you  do  it 
so  badly,  and  it  doesn't  become  you.' 

*  Oh!  that's  very  fine.  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  I  have  heard  you  say  the 
same  thing  a  dozen  times,  at  least; 
but  you  fdways  want  us  to  seem 
better  than  we  are  before  Esther.' 

'  What  is  it  that  you  have  heard 
me  say,  Milly  ?* 

'That  Paul  won't  have  Mrs. 
Strangways  at  any  price.' 
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'  I  am  Bure  I  neyer  said  it  in 
those  words,  which,  putting  aside 
their  Tulgoiityi  don't  mean  anything 
whatever/ 

'  Then  you  have  said  it  in  others 
quite  as  ezpresaiye/  persisted  Milly. 
'  I  remember,  perfectly,  one  night 
at  the  Strangways'  (that  night  papa 
did  not  go,  and  you  would  sit  out 
half  the  dances  with  Arthur  Feel), 
just  as  we  were  leaving  the  cloak- 
room you  congratulated  Paul  upon 
Mrs.  Strangways'  attention  to  him, 
and  he  said * 

'  My  dear  Milly,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  go,'  interrupted  Jane;  but  she 
reddened  somewhat  gmltily.  '  You 
have  talked  quite  nonsense  enough 
for  one  occasion,  I  am  sure/ 

But  Milly  was  not  to  be  silenced. 
'  And  Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said,  "  No,  Miss  Da&hwood,  I 
must  really  disclaim  the  happiness 
you  assign  to  me.  Mrs.  Strangways 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  take  any  trouble 


about  so' insignificant  a  person  as 
myself.  -K '  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
cl^delle.'  **  I  remember  it  so  weU 
because  I  asked  'you  what  that 
meant  in  English  as  we  were  driving 
home.' 

'  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  s  a 
great  pity  you  have  not  better  things 
to  remembw,  Milly.  Any  man 
living  might  be  excused  for  making 
a  stupid  remark  at  the  £Eig  end  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Strangways'  stupid  "  At 
Homes;"  but  it  is  really  too  bad 
that  such  speeches  should  be  chro* 
nided.' 

And  then  Miss  Dashwood  so  reso- 
lutely changed  the  subject  by  dis- 
coursing about  the  gaieties  that  they 
were  to  have  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  her  hopes  that  Miss 
Fleming  would  be  induced  to  join 
in  them,  that  Estiier  (whatever  in 
her  heart  she  might  desire)  had  no 
further  opportunify  of  hearing  Paul 
Chichest^s  name  that  day. 
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THERE  is  one  radical  difference 
between  the  rides,  drives,  and 
promenades  of  London  and  of  Paris. 
Hero,  true  British  Brahmins  that 
we  aro,  we  preserve  our  caste  even 
out  of  doors — thero,  both  the  world 
and  the  people  choose  the  same 
spots  for  air  and  recreation.  Here, 
the  upper  classes  keep  aloof  from 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  middle 
classes  from  the  humble.  Thero, 
marquis,  millionairo,  merchant, 
shopkeeper,  and  ouvrier  mingle  as 
naturally,  and  sometimesas  agreeably 
OS  the  ingredients  of  a  salad.  So- 
cially and  personally,  every  English- 
man is  a  human  island,  every 
Frenchman  only  a  portion  of  con- 
tinent—not  that  the  Gaul's  naturo 
is  moro  adhesive  than  the  Briton's — 
but  his  climate  makes  hiTn  moro 
grogorious,  and  he  must  either 
chatter  oonstantly  or  die. 

The  term  'London  Society'  car- 
ries with  it  a  distinct  meaning. 
A  man  is  either  in  sociely  or  out  of 
it,  or  on  its  threshold  or  its  stair- 
case.   He  may  be  in  it  and  not  of 


it;  but  thero  aro  not  two  opinions  as 
to  what  the  term  means,  ^ow  in 
Paris,  society  is  both  moro  divided 
and  moro  conglomerated — moro  ex- 
clusive and  moro  open — ^moro  ac- 
cessible and  moro  hermetically 
sealed. 

Thero  is  the  andenne,  composed 
of  the  old  historic  names,  feudal 
seigneurs  who  have  not  trilled  gyl- 
lable  on  political  afibirs  since 
1830.  To  the  rest  of  France,  their 
salons  aro  closed  and  their  con- 
cierges aro  respectfully  forbidding : 
foreigners  they  will  welcome  with 
that  grand  old  pre-rovolutionary 
Fronch  x)oliteness  that  neither  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarohy,  the 
destruction  of  that  charming  safe- 
guard of  the  honour  of  fiunilies  the 
Bastille,  decapitation,  eadle,  senatorial 
self-annihilation,  and  2jouave  uni- 
forms, has  ruffled  one  marabout  fea- 
ther. As  Brummel 'out' the  Prince 
Begent,  so  have  these  highly-fared 
cavaliexs  and  stately  dames  'out' 
Ynmco,  She  is  unworthy  of  them 
^th^  will  fight  for,  dance  for. 
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legislate  for«  and  trample  on  her 
no  mora.  About  the  time  that 
breechee  went  out,  and  trousers 
came  into  fius^an,  Eranoe  expired, 
and  the  Faubourg  Si  Germain 
plunged  itself  into  perpetual  mourn* 
ing.  But  they  are  soeiefy,  these 
grand  old  nobles,  and  whether  the 
political  part  they  play  be  pitiable 
or  imposing,  they  are  still  thecrcme 
de  la  crdme  do  la  cr§me. 

Following  up  the  lacteal  meta- 
phor, the  nobility  of  the  Empire, 
even  from  the  Legitimists'  point  of 
Tiew,  may  surely  be  considen3d  the 
rery  best  fresh  milk,  capable,  when 
it  has '  stood '  long  enough,  of  pro- 
ducing the  very  richest  cream. 
The  statesmen,  field-marshals,  en- 
gineers, and  authors,  who,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  centniy,  have 
done  so  much  towards  ruling,  con- 
quering, improving,  and  delighting 
tiie  whole  world,  are  sodefy,  and 
very  good  sode^:  but  would  the 
dwellers  in  the  tall  houses  of  the 
gzim  old  aristocratic  fiyubourg  re- 
cognize them?  Sooner  shall  the 
white  lilies  bet  grafted  on  the  tricolor, 
or  the  lilies  themselyes  change  hue, 
blush  red,  and  blossom  blue. 

There  is  another  sort  of  society 
that  goes  to  court  and  gives  recep- 
tions. It  is  of  inferior  pasture,  and 
was  called  by  Babsao  tiie  new  no- 
blesse of  the  Ghaussee  d'Antin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  novelist  spoke  of  the  Ghaussee 
d'Antin  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
speculators  and  entrepreneurs  who 
compose  it  no  longer  live  in  their 
old  quartier;  but  wherever  they 
pitch  their  tents,  there  is  crimson 
and  doth  of  gold»  there  champagne 
sparkles,  and  fde  gras  is  rich  m  the 
mouth.  The  young  men  of  tiiia 
metallic  nobility  are  the  viveurs  of 
Paris,  and  are  known  at.the  (M6  de 
Paris,  the  Maison  Dor6e,  and  Madrid. 
Their  dress  is  stentorian,  their  waist- 
coats and  shirt-fronts  being  espe- 
cially complicated,  gorgeous,  and 
arabesque. 

Poets,  authors,  painters,  and 
journalists  are  of  sodety,  for  the 
world  oi  Paris  is  so  benighted  as  to 
think  a  writer  or  an  artist  of  distinc- 
tion fit  company  for  a  kaiser. 
They  are  mucn  behind  us  in  that 
respect,  these  unfortunate  Parisians  I 


The  promenade,  as  they  call  it,  or 
the  ride  or  the  drive,  as  we  should 
call  it,  most  frequented  '  du  monde,' 
and  least  by  les  bourgeois  et  les 
ouvriers,  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Thackeray  has  sung  in  his  famous 
soDg  of  Drummer  Pierre : 

*  Yoa  all  know  the  Plaoe  de  la  Conoorde, 
'Tifl  bard  bj  the  TuUerics  wall  ;* 

And  the  Elysian  Fields,  on  a  bright 
clear  day,  present  a  sight  seldom 
forgotten  by  the  man  who  looks 
towards  the  Arc  de  lYiomphe  for 
the  first  tima  And  how  charmingly 
laid  out  is  this  small  celestial  prai- 
rie! What  facilities  are  afforded 
for  that  'distraction'  for  which  all 
Parisians  of  idl  degrees  are  seddng ! 
There  are  the  Cafes  Qiantants,  and 
the  little  toy-houses,  tiiat  are  neither 
mosques,  nor  pavilions,  nor  con- 
servatories, nor  arbours,  nor  Chinese 
josses  or  junks,  but  have  a  painted, 

?icked-out  panel  flavour  of  uem  all. 
'hen  there  are  all  sorts  of  con- 
veniences for  small  gambling,  the 
fiEivourite  giune  being  a  compound  of 
croquet,  billiards,  and  the  familiar 
sdiodboy  pegtop,  and  roundabouts 
such  as  the  childhood  of  our  cold 
clime  never  dreamt  of,  even  under 
the  influence  of  a  Christmas  indiges- 
tion—roundabouts where,  for  the 
small  charge  of  two  sous,  a  jeune 
monsieur  or  a  jeune  dame  can  ride 
anything,  from  a  low-backed  car  to 
a  fiery  dragon.  To  the  practised  eye 
of  a  gamin,  a  hippogriff  is  a  com- 
monplace animal,  and  Pegasus  a 
circulating  medium  of  every-day 
occurrence. 

But  these  sights  are  stationary, 
and  it  is  the  panoramic  effect  of  tho 
many  moving  equipages  that  gives 
most  pleasure  to  tiie  looker-on. 
There  are  plenty  of  carriages,  but 
few  horsemen ;  and  that  most  grace- 
ful of  female  gear,  the  long  flowing 
breezy  riding-habit,  is  seldom  seen. 
The  gandin  prefers  driving  to  the 
saddle.  En  cavalier,  he  is  subject 
to  the  rude  remarks  of  urchins. 
It  is  a  charming  thing  for  those 
very  young  men,  who  are  sensitive 
to  street-pleasantiy,  to  know  tiiat  the 
diriy  little  boys  of  one  great  capital 
exactiy  resemble  the  diriy  little 
boys  of  another.  There  is  a  family 
likeness  in  gaminerie,  and  tho  Piv- 
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risicon  vai-icty  of  the  species  Iiavc  a 
quick  eye  for  a  bright  spot  of  cob- 
tume,  or  any  external  iwg  whereon 
to  hang  a  ludicrous  conceit.  On 
the  race-course,  at  Longchamps,  a 
highly-dressed  young  gentleman 
was  caracoling  on  a  i)rancing  steed. 
A  gamin  cauglit  sight  of  liis  well- 
fitting  gloves,  which  were  of  a  bril- 
liant yellow.  '  Pierre/  shouted  he, 
*  this  gentleman  there  has  Xxmn  and 
shoved  his  hands  into  a  ])jur  of  om- 
nibuses!' The  reader  will  perhaps 
better  ajjpreciiite  the  joke  when  re- 
minded that  in  Paris  tlie  onuiibuses 
are  yellow. 

Although  the  ride  to  the  Bois  is 
charming,  the  majority  of  Fi'ench- 
men  are  not  happy  on  horseback — 
they  seem  on  duty  rather  than  on 
pleasure,  when  followed  by  un 
groom.  Un  groom  is  generally  so 
emphatically  un  groom,  and  not  a 
groom! 

In  the  carriages,  the  men  sit 
sternly  upright,  and  the  ladies  lean 
back  majestically.  The  pace  is 
pleasant  but  slow,  and  is  kept  up 
during  tlie  drive.  There  is  none  of 
the  dash  and  gallop  of  oiu*  eciuipages 
when  they  find  an  open  space,  nor 
of  the  crawl  and  dawdle  when  the 
'  Row  *  is  packed.  As  has  been  re- 
marked in  a  former  paper,  the  vehi- 
cular 'turn  out'  of  Paris  has  won- 
derfully improved  since  1851,  and 
'les  dog-cartfl'  look  quite  knowing 
and  turfy. 

The  good  folks  on  foot  sit  down 
very  much  during  their  walk.  It 
is  their  way  of  enjoying  pedestrian 
exercise ;  for  your  Parisian  is  so  in- 
veterate a  flaneur  one  would  think 
he  would  flan  during  a  bombard- 
ment. He  seldom  goes  beyond  the 
Arc  afoot;  and  the  carriages,  as 
they  roll  through  that  charming 
piece  of  vainglorious  sculpture,  into 
&ie  Avenue  de  Tlmp^ratrice,  have  it 
all  to  themselves.  A  pleasant 
trundle  over  a  well-watered  road, 
and  the  beautiful  gates  of  the  beauti- 
ful Bois  admit  you  to  its  leafy 
serried  ranks  of  fohage—for  a  large 
portion  of  the  park  is  laid  out  witii 
military  rectangularity.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  lopped  off^ 
and  they  stand  in  the  earth  stiffly, 
like  soldiers  at  the  word  'Attention  I' 
There  are  broad  roads  for  carriages. 


and  narrow  alleys,  or  cutinans,  of 
verdure,  under  which  equestrians 
can  canter. 

The  pedestrian  who  prefers  trunks 
of  trees  to  street-lamps,  is  permitted 
to  wander  from  the  paths  to  a  thick, 
umbrageous  sohtude,  where  be  may, 
if  he  please,  indulge  himself  witii 
reflections,  like  Jacques,  but  must 
not,  like  Orlando,  carve  any  name 
on  any  tree.  C'est  defendu !  as  all 
mischief  ought  to  be. 

In  one  of  these  well-kept  jungles 
we  met  an  Orlando  and  llosalind  of 
1865  :  Orlando  in  bottes  vemies, 
and  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves* 
Rosalind  in  a  piquant  and  pro- 
voking little  hat  and  feather,  and 
the  sauciest  of  abbe  collars.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  the  moes  as 
young  Mr.  0.  into  the  porches  of 
her  pretty  sea-shell-looking  ear  did 
pour  his  lover-like  attachment.  As 
they  neared  us  their  eyes  met  ours, 
but  they  did  not  start,  or  seem  con- 
fused, or  affect  an  indifferent  man- 
ner, after  the  fashion  of  billers  and 
cooers  of  Britannic  parentage;  but 
went  by  as  if  we  had  no  existence, 
Orlando  bending  towards  her,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  cheek ;  Rosalind 
with  half-averted  head,  but  listen- 
ing body.  They  were  not  ashamed 
of  being  seen,  or  of  each  other ;  and 
80  they  threaded  the  glistening 
stems  and  were  soon  lost  in  a  silver 
verdant  distance. 

Out  again  into  the  open  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lakes,  and  by  the 
Cascade  we  see  empty  carnages. 
Messieurs  and  mesdames  have  de- 
scended, and  are  watching  the  water- 
fall, the  flood,  and  the  pleasure  boats. 
Messieurs  stiroll  away  a  short  dis- 
tance to  enjoy  a  cigarette,  and  mes- 
dames enjoy  a  good  mutual  store, 
and  mi^e  mental  memoranda  as  to 
each  oth^s  costome.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  is  that  gaze  of  a  well- 
bred  woman  1  tiiat  sees  everything, 
while  it  seems  to  look  at  nothing. 
The  riotous  gymnastic  exercises  of 
smoking  and  staring  exhausted, 
messieurs  and  mesdames  reasoend, 
and  the  cocher  is  ordered  to  drive  to 
the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  or  tiie 
Pr6  Catelan,  or  the  Plaine  de  Long- 
ohamps — that  smooth,  weU-shaven 
sheet  of  moss,  with  its  white  card- 
board houses,  and  dry-land  junks 
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and  jomes  dotting  its  green  snrface, 
as  daisies  dot  an  unpicked  lawn — 
and  so  home  either  by  the  dusty 
ATenue  de  Neuilly^  or  airy  Autenil 
and  pictaresqne  Fassy :  the  former 
of  these  channing  sabnrbs,  by  the 
way,  is  rich  in  literary  associations, 
for  there  dwelt  Boileau,  Moliere, 
Ghapelle,  Baron,  Bacino,  and  La 
Fontaine.  The  celebrated  Madame 
Helvetius  too  resided  there,  that  de- 
voted widow,  who,  to  remain  true  to 
the  memory  of  her  lost  husband, 
refused  offers  of  marriage  from 
Turgot  and  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Passy  was  the  pied-a-terre  of 
a  celebrity  of  our  own  day,  Be- 
ranger. 

Where  is  there  a  route  more 
charming  than  that  from  Paris  to 
Versailles,  with  the  view  of  the 
ralley  of  Sevres,  the  road  leading  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  crowning  the 
distant  city  ?  The  pretty  little  mai- 
SODS  de  campagne,  and  the  drying- 
grounds  of  the  blanchisseuses  are 
picturesque  as  a  scene  at  the  Op6ra ! 
and  then  Versailles  itself  I  Not  to 
be  commonplace,  its  associations, 
memories,  and  old  historical  ro- 
nown  rush  through  the  brain  and 
fill  the  mind  with  a  vague  won- 
der, as  a  railway  train  teajra  over  a 
landscape  and  leaves  a  track  of 
fleecy  smoke  behind  it  Monsieur 
Vatout,  in  his  'Souvenirs  histori- 
ques  dee  BMdences  royales  de 
France,'  describes  Versailles — and 
we  will  not  weaken  the  force  of  his 
description  l^  translating  it — ^in 
these  words: 

'liQ  g6nie  de  lliomme  luttant 
oontre  la  nature,  les  fleuves  d^tour- 
nes  de  leurs  cours  pour  apporter 
leurs  eaux  dans  les  tits  de  marbre, 
une  arm^*e  occupant  ses  loisirs  k 
ces  immenses  travaux,  tons  les  arts 
k  la  fois  rivalisant  de  z^le  pour  6ga- 
Icr  la  grandeur  de  la  pens^  qui  les 
avait  convoqu^,  un  palais  plus 
fiplendide  que  tons  les  palais  des 
rois,  s'^levant  sur  les  plans  de  Man- 
sart,  et  se  dtonrant  oes  tr^sors  du 
pinoeau  de  Lebrun,  des  jardins 
merveilleux  dessin^  par  Le  Ndtre, 
et  om^  des  chefis-d'osuvie  du  Puget 
et  de  Giiardon,  une  maison  souve- 
raine  prodiguant  par  millionp  les 
riches  tributs  de  ses  conquetes,  une 


cour  fiistueuse  ajoutant  mr  son  luxe 
k  Teclat  de  co  royal  scjour :  enfin, 
ces  premieres  flutes  ordonnees  par 
Colbert,  anim^  par  Moliere,  cel^ 
brees  par  La  Fontaine,  et  pr6sidees 
par  un  demi-dieu,  rayonnant  de  jeu- 
nesse,  d'amour  et  de  gloire :  tel  fat 
le  spectacle  que  prosenta  la  pom- 
pcnse  CTijation  du  palais  de  Ver- 
sailles.' 

Bating  the  'demi-dicu' — which 
we  think  an  inappropriate  compli- 
ment applied  to  little  periwigged 
King  Ix)ui8 — ^this  is  not  an  over- 
charged description.  Our  own 
lovely  Sydenham  has  rendered  us 
fastidious  in  our  judgment  of  gar- 
dens ;  but  those  of  Versailles — if  we 
consider  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  absence  of  steam  x>ower,  and 
the  appliances  of  modem  science — 
will  bear  comparison.  And  k 
propos  of  steam  and  history,  this 
question  is  suggested :  Had  loco- 
motives and  iron-plated  Monitors 
been  invented  in  1800,  would  the 
Little  Corporal  have  died  a  prisoner 
at  St.  Helena?  Perhaps  not. 
Perhaps  he  might — but  it  is  useless 
to  enter  on  the  question  of  what  he 
might  have  done.  It  would  only 
lead  us  into  that  leviathan  labyrintJ^ 
of  mental  bewilderment  and  cerebral 
chaos  suggested  by  the  words  of  the 
Ethiopian  melody,  'Supposing  I 
was  you  ?  Supposing  you  was  me  ? 
Suppose  we  aU  were  somebody  eUef 
Here  the  fisusulties  refuse  to  budge 
one  conjecture  farther — and  even 
the  poet  himself,  who  opened  this 
enormous  flood-gate  of  probable 
possibility,  was  compelled  to  con- 
clude his  quatrain  with : '  I  wonder 
who  we  should  be! '  T^e,  0  poet! 
who,  indeed ! 

MaiB  revenons  k  Versailles — to  its 
green  alleys,  cool  fountains,  chisellcxl 
statues,  and  cut  hedges.  Such  is 
the  fickleness  of  man  that  we  have 
ceased  to  wonder  at  its  waterworhB, 
once  the  pride  and  envy  of  sur^ 
rounding  nations.  OurownGrandes 
Eaux  at  Sydenham  surpass  them. 
Now-a-days  compressed  vapour  is 
paramount--and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Genius  of  the 
Ring,  in  the  'Arabian  Nights'  .En- 
tertainments,' has  long  been  an 
overrated   architect— tho  secret  of 
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his  instantaneoos  ereofian  of  Alad- 
din's palace  was  Bteam.  It  is  steam 
that  makes  the  world  go  rotmd,  and 
enables  ns  haughty  Britons  to 
look  coldly  and  critically  on  the 
splashing  and  spouting  sea-horses  of 
Versailles  I 

The  bold  and  tnrhaned  Zouayes 
guarding  the  gates  look  strikingly 
Asiatic  at  the  portals  of  the  palace 
of  a  Christian  king ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  three  or  four  old  ladies, 
guardians  of  as  many  stalls  heaped 
up  with  cakes^  lollipops,  syrups,  and 
lemonade,  is  not  in  keeping  with 
this  manu£EU!tured  magnificence. 
But  what  would  you?  All  sorts  of 
folks  come  here,  marchionesses, 
milliners,  and  masons,  princes, 
pawnbrokers,  and  piemen — ^we  will 
not  pursue  the  alliteration  further ; 
and  when  one  has  thirst,  one  must 
drink,  and  one  can  obtain  nothing 
spirituous  or  yinous  in  the  gardens 
—  the  liquors  are  all  x>CLStoral  as 
elderberries,  and  apparently,  from 
their  treacly  consistence,  not  much 
nastier  than  elder  wine. 

The  society  on  the  terraces  and 
in  the  alleys,  in  April  last,  was  of  a 
mixed  description.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful word  that '  mixed,'  as  applied  to 
men  and  women.  How  can  human 
beings  '  mix  f '  Towering  in  height 
nrxd  dignity  was  the  ineyitable 
j  ritish  tourist,  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue  and  a  strapped 
sac  de  voyage.  The  British  tourist 
is  in  great  request  at  Versailles.  No 
sooner  does  he  aUght  from  the  om- 
nibus or  cab,  look  at  the  palace  de- 
preciatingly and  say,  'Pouvez- 
Yous?'  than  the  guides  and  tonters 
are  upon  him,  and  mark  him  for 
their  own.  He  is  not  afGftble,  the 
British  tourist,  but  perhaps  he 
makes  up  in  liberality,  in  which  case 
he  must  be  very  liberal  indeed. 

Scattered  over  the  grounds  are 
dozens  of  young  mulattoes,  dressed 
in  tiie  costmne  of  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
If  it  be  a  holiday  with  them,  they 
seem  to  bear  it  composedly  and 
ahnost  sadly,  as  if  they  would  prefer 
being  of  a  fiurer  complexion,  not  to 
afford  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
statues  near  and  around  them.  In 
the  Bosquet  d'ApoUon,  half  a  dozen 
young  men  are  climbing  and  endea- 
vouring to  hurt  themselves  with 


every  prospect  of  success.  'Aie!' 
cries  a  gardien, '  Descend ! ' 

*  Why?'  ask  the  young  men; 

'  You  will  break  your  legs/  says 
the  gardien. 

'  We  are  used  to  it! '  is  the  reply 
of  the  climbers,  who  continue  esca^ 
lading  with  increased  enjoyment 

All  the  world,  his  wife  and  family, 
have  seen  Verwulles,  which  is  for- 
tunate for  those  who  have  to  attempt 
to  describe  it — ^for  it  is  indescribable. 
The  eye  in  kindred  action  with  the 
mind  wearies  with  the  embarras  des 
richesses:  the  Salon  des  Pendules, 
the  Cabinet  des  Chasses,  the  sallo  h 
manger  where  Louis  XIV.  wel- 
comed Moliere  as  a  guest,  and 
helped  him  to  the  wing  of  a  fowl, 
to  the  intense  indignation  of  the 
astonished  courtiers,  the  Salle  des 
Croisades,  the  Salle  des  Etats  G^nc- 
raux,  the  Salon  d'Hercule,  the  Salle 
du  Sacre,  the  Salon  de  Diane,  the 
Salons  de  Mars,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
the  Salon  de  la  Guerre,  the  Salon  de 
la  PaJx,  the  Salon  de  la  Beine,  and 
the  Grande  Galerie  des  Glaoes, 
though  they  have  been  '  done '  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  are  always 
wonderful — ^but  they  are  to  be  seen, 
not  spoken  of.  And  it  is  in  these 
gorgeous  halls  that  the  British 
tourist,  who  has  a  catalogue,  begins 
to  hate  that  ingenious  instrument  of 
torture,  for  it  compels  l^ini  to  look 
upon  its  stereotyped  pages,  instead 
of  absorbing  the  wealth  of  art 
around  him. 

The  fourteenth  Louis  is  so  often 
represented  in  paint  and  marble, 
that  after  an  hour's  slide  over  the 
X)oli6hed  floor,  you  begin  to  detest 
•that  ix)tent  monarch  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  sans-culotte.  Surely 
his  whole  existence  must  have  been 
passed  in  'posing'  to  various  ar- 
tists— and  wmt  a  mercy  for  pos- 
terity that  photography  'wasn't 
then  invented!'  He  must  have 
been  a  strange  man,  that  high- 
soulod,  high-heeled  little  great  one ! 
In  one  of  the  ballets  in  whidi  he 
disported  himself,  Night  summoned 
the  Twelve  Dark  Hours,  who  ap- 
peared with  the  sleeping  Aurora  as 
a  prisoner.  Aurora  woke,  and 
wherever  she  ran,  was  obstructed 
by  the  Dark  Hours;  the  Twelve 
Hours  of  Day  came  to  her  rescue 
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and  chased  away  the  Hours  of 
Night  At  the  back,  an  arcade  fer- 
mee  opened,  and  the  king  himself 
appeared,  dressed  as  the  Sun,  and 
w*Mring  the  cordon  hleu  over  his  coat 
of  rays — Glory  behind  him,  and  the 
Muses  and  Graces  on  his  right  and 
left.  The  Gloomy  Hours  fell  upon 
their  knees  before  the  Great  Cause 
of  Light,  Heat,  and  Vegetation,  and 
the  admiring  court  formed  an  in- 
dustrious claque.  By  this  allegori- 
cal arrangement,  Louis  kindly  com- 
plimented Nature,  and  decorated  the 
Sun.  His  favourites  fooled  their 
'demi-dieu'  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
Clouds  were  shaped  like  camels, 
weasels,  and  whales,  if  he  thought 
so.  Nay,  an  if  he  chose,  they  were 
camels,  weasels,  and  whales,  whales 
spouting  yerses  in  his  honour. 

No  river  is  spanned  by  so  many 
beautiful  bridges  as  the  spark- 
ling Seine;  no  flood  washes  the 
banks  of  so  many  royal  residences. 
Close  to  magnificent  Versailles,  arid, 
glarmg,  white,  and  stony  on  the  one 
side,  as  green  and  glassy  on  tho 
other,  is  St  Cloud,  with  its  snug 
chiiteau,  and  cool,  umbrageous  Pare. 
Versailles  is  to  St  Cloud  what 
Windsor  is  to  Osborne.  Versailles 
is  for  receptions,  levees,  ambassa- 
dorial compliments,  state  balls,  and 
pageants.  St  Cloud  is  a  royal 
home,  where  royal^  may  hide,  do- 
mestic and  unseen.  Its  deserted 
alleys,  lonely  walks,  and  solitary 
glades  speak  with  a  mournful  hush 
of  past  grandeurs  and  present  neg- 
lect It  has  but  one  sign  of  inter^ 
hi  the  new  Paris  of  1864:  Near  the 
famous  cascade  is  planted,  in  proud 
scarlet,  green  and  yellow  lustre,  a 
roundabout.  For  a  small  sum,  the 
Heges  of  the  Emperor  may  turn  and 
turn  and  turn  again,  and  still  go  on 
to  the  music  of  an  organ.  This  is 
the  only  concession  mossy,  velvety, 
leafy,  lovely,  old  St  Cloud  makes  to 
the  modem  appetite  for  ignoble 
amusement 

By  the  borders  of  the  silver  Seine, 
as  we  have  said,  palaces  are  as  plen- 
tiful as  turnpikes  near  the  Thiuues, 
and  the  approaches  to  them  are  so 
delightful  that  it  is  strange  the 
equestrian  and  vehicular  classes  do 
not  pass  more  of  their  time  in  the 
saddle  or  on  the  box ;  but,  despite 


the  Emperor's  patronage  of  races, 
the  French  will  never  be  a  'hossy' 
or  a  'trappy'  people.  They  have 
more  in  their  environs  to  tempt 
them  than  poor  Londoners.  There 
is  St  Germain,  with  its  triple  at- 
traction of  town,  chateau,  and  forest ; 
St  Denis,  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
severely  and  sepulchrally  historical, 
and  find  a  pleasure  in  the  end  of  a 
drive  that  permits  them  to  see  the 
&mous  caveauz  where  royal  corpses 
are  classed  chronologic^ly,  from 
Clovis  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 
There  is  Neuilly,  with  its  blackened 
ruins— a  recollection  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  '48;  Montmorency,  fresh, 
fertile,  and  delicious,  with  its  valley, 
lake,  and  literary  memories  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Bousseau;  Fontaincbleau, 
where  the  first  Napoleon  made  his 
adieux  to  his  Guard :  and  hero  again 
we  may  quote  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum: 

*  He  called  for  otir  old  battle  standard, 

One  kiss  to  the  eagle  be  gave. 
«  Dear  eagle,"  he  said,  '*  may  this  kiss 

Long  sound  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave !" 
Twas  Uina  that  Napoleon  left  us, 

Our  people  were  weeping  and  mute, 
As  he  passed  through  the  lines  of  hid  guard, 

And  our  drums  beat  the  notes  of  salute.' 

"We  defy  even  the  British  tourist — 
and  for  flesh  and  blood  he  is  mo- 
derately impassive — to  stand  in  the 
Gour  du  Cheval  Blanc,  and  not  feel 
that  in  France  the  cocked-hat  is  a 
representative  institution. 

By  the  side  of  every  road  that 
leads  from  Paris,  there  is  a  sight 
that  we  do  not  find  in  our  own 
suburbs.  The  broad  well-kept  path 
is  provided  with  seats,  where- 
on congregate  comfortable-looking 
bonnes,  round  whom  cluster  children 
of  all  ages,  from  the  in&nt  of  two 
months  to  the  comparatively  elderly 
young  lady  and  gentleman  of  six 
years.  The  bonnes  have  an  espe- 
cially maternal  manner  and  appear- 
ance. Black  of  eye,  brown  of  tint, 
broad  of  shoulder,  and  kind  of 
tongue,  they  are  the  centre  of  that 
domestic  solar  system,  round  which 
toddle  and  tumble  in  eccentric  orbits 
those  wondrous  planets,  little  chil- 
dren. Nowhere  can  be  found  a 
pleasanter  picture  than  a  faamiy 
group  of  that  lively  people,  so  erro- 
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ncnnsly  SiippnBcil  to  liolil  dfimrslic 
ties  in  disrefpinl,  Tliru-  iri'ni.'ralii>u.s 
of  the  snrnc  Mond.willi  tli.'  l>->iaicrui 
arinmi'ctiiiK  link,  vdU  sit  lieiionlli  tlio 
nhftdu  of  tr.'M,  ninl  talk,  and  liwich, 
(uid  amuse  each  other,  wit li  n,  fwliiiR 
of  homo  enjoyment  that  wo,  in  this 
colder  clinmto,  think  inst'(ianiblo 
from  tlie  lin>side.  ThoR^  will  bo 
niailomo  the  prandmothcr,  tending 
the  younRcst  l>om  Init  one ;  niiulnmo 
tho  mother  knitting,  her  fMist  son 
niitching  her  black  cycM  with  a  pair 
of  visual  orpans  of  einctly  the  R.*uno 
jialtcra  anil  colour,  and  thinking 
wliat  a  wonderful  person  is  '  ma- 
mon,'  and  how,  as  soon  he  grows 
up,  he  means  to  marry  her,  in  order 
U>  have  Iter  always  by  his  side. 
The  bonne  holds  the  latent  arrival, 
and  now  and  then  tho  mother  taken 
her  eyes  from  off  htr  needles  to 
fuaKt  them  with  a  sight  of  her  ulwp- 
ing  child.  A  few  yanis  further  on, 
a  grandfather  will  conduct  his 
little  granddaughti^r  by  tho  hand 
— tho  child  an  infinitely  graver  per- 
son than  her  grandsire,  for  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  in  France,  where 
adults  are  lively,  children  are  sombre 
oven  in  their  play.  When  they  dig 
up  sand  with  little  wooden  spiules, 
they  dig  not  as  dig»  tho  British  ur- 
chin, for  tho  sake  of  worms,  or  to 
break  the  spade,  or  make  a  letter, 
but  with  the  gravity  of  a  geolop^ist, 
and  the  intensity  of  purpose  of  a 
digger.  Perhaps  they  dig,  aa  the 
natjon  fights — for  an  idea ! 


In  Paris,  snys  a  mwii:Tn  fwiil 
proverb,  li  n'y  a  que  dcs  vieui  qui 
N'lit  jinni's,  ct  des  jctmi*;  qui  e"ri 
viens ;  and  certainly  men  on  the 
other  Bicio  of  forty-five  arc  moro 
agreeable  than  the  young  fi-ll.iw.« 
who  iifii'ct  the  English  maimer,  an.l 
engraft  the  eyrglass  of  to-day  upon 
tho  stiek-np  collar  of  fifteen  yoais 
ago.  Ilipiiolyto,  Augjistc,  aivl 
ICdonard  must  learn  to  play  as  liois- 
terously  as  Jack,  Tom,  and  Harry, 
to  wear  out  the  knees  of  tluir 
trousers  witli  as  much  facility,  to  Iw 
as  unconscious  of  their  neckerchief, 
and  as  indifferent  to  wet  feet.  At 
the  same  time.  Jack,  Tom,  and 
Harry  may  derive  some  eseellent 
hints  from  Ilippolyte,  Augnstc,  and 
Kdonard.  They  niay  be  more  snlv- 
missive  to  tlieir  elders,  less  sheepish 
licforo  stmngers,  and  not  so  addicted 
to  throwing  slonea  The  high  tone 
of  our  public  schools  bos  alwlished 
the  eat-skinning,  frog-petting,  and 
dog- lormen ting  villany  of  fonuer 
days,  and  we  hope  to  see  our  I'tst 
Kort  of  boys  perfect  little  Itiij-anis, 
OB  gentle  na  courageous,  and  as 
amiable  as  determined. 

Adieu,  or  rather,  a  bientiit,  ehorm- 
ing  high  roads  round  Paris!  By 
your  own  population,  yonr  delight- 
ful views,  crisp  houses,  beautifoJ  air 
and  bloRsom-Bcentcd  breezes  are  neg- 
lected for  the  lazy  cushions.'hot  oil, 
and  cngiue  smoke  of  the  luxurions 
lailway. 

T.  W,  It. 
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'  T)ECAUSE/  said  Cardinal  l^Ior- 
0  ton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  his  ojieninp  address  to  Henry 
Vll.'s  first  Parliament,  asFembled  in 
November,  1487 — '  because  it  is  the 
lung's  dcj^ire  that  this  peace,  wherein 
ho  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
you,  do  not  l)ear  only  unto  you 
leaves  for  you  to  sit  under  the  shade 
of  them  in  safety,  but  also  should 
bear  yon  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and 
plenty,  therefore  his  Grace  prays 
you  to  take  into  consideration 
matters  of  trade,  as  also  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
repress  the  bastard  and  barren 
employment  of  moneys  to  usury 
and  unlawful  exchanges,  that  they 
may  be,  as  their  natural  use  is, 
turned  upon  commerce  and  lawful 
and  royal  trading.'  That  advice, 
excellent  in  the  main,  and  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  temperament  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
found  plenty  of  followers.  English- 
men had  learnt  from  the  example  of 
such  men  as  William  de  la  Pole  and 
Eichmrd  Whittington  that  commerce, 
wisely  pursued,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  honour  and  weaith,  both  to 
each  individual  trader  and  to  tho 
nation  at  large ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
firm  rule  of  the  Tudors  was  esta- 
blished they  applied  themselves  to  it 
with  notable  zeal.  The  miserable 
period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  served  to  rid  the 
country  of  many  restrictions  intro- 
duced in  the  age  of  feudalism,  and 
to  make  fresh  room  for  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  free  thought  and  indepen- 
dent action.  The  supremacy  of  the 
barons  was  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  towns— that  is, 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  made  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  towns — initiated.  Many  causes 
led  to  this  result.  Under  any 
government,  the  commercial  spirit 
would  have  shown  itself  in  unprece- 
dented force,  but  in  no  way,  perhaps, 
coxdd  it  have  received  much  greater 
encouragement  than  from  the  pru- 
dent and  energetic  government  of 
Henry  VII.  and  his  successors.  The 
example  of  foreign  adventurers, 
moreover,  the  seamen  who  opened 
the  way  to  India,  Southern  Africa, 
and  America,  and  the  traders  who 
followed  in  their  track  and  tcuiied 


their  discoveries  to  practical  account, 
had  a  marked  effect  on  English 
trade. 

Englishmen,  however,  now  fore- 
most in  tho  dominion  of  the  sea, and 
possessors  of  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  colonial  wealth,  were  behind- 
hand in  the  race  of  maritime  enter- 
prise led  by  Columbus  and  Vasco 
de  Gama.  For  a  time,  the  mei^ 
chants  who  stayed  at  home,  or,  at 
any  rate,  within  tho  long-estabhshed 
boundaries  of  European  trade,  took 
precedence  of  the  merchants  who 
went  far  away  tc  find  new  sources  of 
wealth,  and  to  use  them  in  new 
methods.  Henco  the  Greshams,  re- 
presentatives of  Tudor  domestic 
commerce  at  its  noblest,  claim  our 
notice  before  the  Hawkinses,  whose 
history  will  show  us  something  of 
the  way  in  which  our  colonial  em- 
pire began. 

The  Greshams  are  first  found  in 
Norfolk.  John  Gresham,  gentleman, 
of  Gresham,  lived  in  the  latter  x^art 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in- 
herited a  respectable  patrimony  from 
ancestors  who  seem  to  have  given 
their  name  to  the  district**  James 
Gresham,  his  son,  was  a  lawyer, 
living  chiefly  in  London,  in  attend- 
ance at  King's  Bench  in  1443,  and 
apparently  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  Sir 
William  Paston,  tho  judge,  whose 
cause  in  the  civil  war  he  zealously 
espoused  between  1443  and  147 1. 
He  became  lord  of  the  manor  of 
East  Beckham,  and  transferred  the 
family  seat  from  Gresham  to  Holt,  a 
bleak  and  desolate  spot  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Norfolk,  about 
four  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  likely 
that  in  his  later  years  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  merchant,  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  full  of  Flemish  settlers 
and  convenient  for  intercourse  with 
the  coast  towns  of  Flanders,  being 
well  adapted  for  amateur  commerce. 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that,  whereas 
of  his  son  John  we  know  nothing 
but  that  he  married  a  rich  wife,  his 
four  grandsons  were  brought  up  to 
trade,  having  London  for  their  bead- 
quarters. 

These  grandsons,  all  living  in  id6 
time  of  Heniy  VII.  and  Henix  VTU., 
were  William,  Thomas.  Bichard,and 

•  See  Table  •fOescent,  p.  451. 
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John.*  William^  the  eldest,  is  not  . 
much  known  to  ns.  He  was  a 
meroer  and  merchant  adyentnier  of 
liondon,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  bat  he  seems  to  haye 
lived  often  at  the  fiunily  mansion,  and 
also  to  have  resided  mneh  abroad, 
besides  making  jonmeys  in  pnxsuit 
•of  his  calling.  '  It  appears,'  says 
Haklnyt,  'ont  of  certain  ancient 
ledgers  of  Master  John  Gresham, 
that  between  the  years  1511  and 
1534  many  English  ships  traded  to 
the  Levant,'  among  them  'the 
''  Mary  George,"  wherein  was  fstctor 
William  Gresham ;'  and  we  find  that 
in  1533  he  was  appointed  goyernor 
of  the  English  merchants  resident  at 
Antwerp.  Thomas  was  also  a  mer- 
chant tradiag  to  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  bnt  being  finght- 
ened  l^  a  ghost  stoiy,  he  gave  np 
bosmess  at  an  early  age  and  became 
a  priest.  The  commercial  interests 
of  England  were  to  be  chiefly  served 
by  the  two  younger  brothers,  Richard 
and  John. 

Bo^were  brought  np  in  London 
as  apprentices  to  Mr.  John  Middle- 
ton,  mercer  and  merchant  of  the 
43taple  at  Calais,  of  whose  funons 
kindred  we  shall  see  more  hereafter. 
Bichard  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
•of  the  Mercers'  Company  in  1507, 
John  in  151 7.  Both  strove  well 
ftcfm  the  beginning — ^the  elder  bro- 
ther finding  nis  interest  in  residing 
for  the  most  part  in  London  and 
gcnng  occasionally  to  Antwerp  and 


the  other  near  trading  towns  on  the 
Continent,  while  the  yoxmger  chose 
a  line  of  business  that  took  him 
oftener   and   fJEurther    from   homa 
Thus  we  find  that  in  1531,  while 
Richard  was  serving  as  sheriff  of  the 
City  of  ^ndon,  John  was  bnsy  in 
the  Mediterranean.    At  the  island  of 
Scio  he  hired  a  Portuguese  vessel 
and  filled  it  with  goods  to  be  con- 
veyed to  England;  but  the  owner 
and  master  of  the  ship  took  it  instead 
to  his  own  counlxy,  and  there  dis- 
posed of  the  cargo,  worth  twelve 
thousand  ducats,  on  his  own  account. 
The  theft  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Henry  YIII.,  who  wrote  an 
angry  compliant  to  the   King   of 
Portugal;    out  the  value   of  the 
merchandize  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  restored.    That  Jolm  Gresham 
had  influence  enough  to  obtain  his 
sovereign's  help  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, shows  him  to  have  been  already 
a  man  of  mark.    In  1537  he  was 
living  in  London,   and   acting   as 
sheriff,    his    brotiier     bdng    pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  at 
the   same   time,    and   both   being 
honoured  wfth  knighthood  on  .the 
occasion  of  their  election.  This  year, 
1537,  was  a  memorable  one  in  Lon- 
don history.    Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
as  chief  magistrate,  petitioned  the 
King,  'for  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
the  poor,  sick,  blind,  aged,  and  im- 
potent persons,  being  not  able  to 
help  themselves  nor  having  no  place 
certain  where  they  may  be  refreshed 


*  The  following  table  of  descent  will  save  the  insertion  of  many  dry  details  in  the 
text:— 

John^Gresham,  of  Qresham,  gentleman. 

James  Greiham,  df  Holt,  gentleman. 


John  Gresham : 
of  Holtp 


Alice,  daughter  and  belr  of  Alexander 
Blyth,  of  Stratton,  Norfolk,  esqnlre. 


of  Holt  and  Lou- 
don, meroer,  d. 
16tt. 


,d. 


Thomas  Gresham, 
deifc.  d.  16B8. 


Sir  Hi^ard  Gretham^AxiCinj,  daughter    Sir  John  Gretham^ 


knight,  of  London, 
d.  21  Febi  1549. 


of        WUIlam  ofTlIsey.  inSor- 

Lynne,  esq.,  of  rej,  and  London, 

Northampton-  knight^  d.  23  Oct. 

shfre,d.28Dec.  U5«. 
1522. 


Sir  John  Orttham, 
knight,  h.  1547, 
d.  1560. 


Sir  Tboxas  Ghzsrak  i 
knight,  b.  1519,  d. 
21  Nov.  1679. 


Anne,  dani^ter  of  Wlllism 
Femley,  of  West  Cretlng, 
in  Saffolk^esquire,  aztd 
widow  of  William  Read, 
esquire;  d.  23  Not.  1595. 


Kichard  Greahlm, 
b.n548,d.l564. 
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or  lodged  at  till  they  be  holpen  and 
cured  of  their  diseases  and  sickness/ 
that  the  three  hospitals  known  as 
St.  Mary's  Spital,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Spital,  and  St.  Thomas's  Spital,  and 
the  new  abbey  by  Tower  Hill,  might 
be  restored  to  their  first  design. 
These  buildings,  he  says,  'were 
founded  of  good  devotion  by  ancient 
fathers,  and  endowed  with  great 
possessions  and  rents,  on]y  for  the 
relief,  comfort,  and  helping  of  the 
poor,  and  not  to  the  maintenance  of 
canons,  priests,  and  monks  to  live 
in  pleasure,  nothing  regarding  the 
miserable  people  living  in  every 
street,  offending  every  clean  person 
passing  by  the  way,  with  their  filthy 
and  nasty  savourings;'  and  he 
thinks  it  better  '  to  re&esh,  maintain, 
and  comfort  a  great  number  of  poor, 
needy,  sick,  and  indigent  persons, 
and  also  heal  and  cure  their  in- 
firmities frankly  and  freely,  by 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothe- 
caries,' than  to  support  'a  small 
numb^r^  ol  canons,  priests,  and 
monks,  for  their  own  profit  only 
and  not  for  the  common  utility  of 
the  realm.' 

That  was  an  argument  which 
Henry  Yin.  was  nothing  loth  to  hsten 
to.  The  three  hospitals  became  city 
property,  and  were  from  this  time  for 
the  most  pajrt  wisely  governed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  insane.  Out  of  the  general 
breaking  up  of  old  monastic  institu- 
tions. Sir  Bichard  Qresham  also 
obtained  for  his  own  Mercers'  Com- 
pany a  grant  of  the  house  of  Si 
Thomas  of  Acre,  since  converted 
into  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in  Cheap- 
side.  Other  benefits  he  procured  for ' 
himself.  Five  successive  grants  of 
church  lands  were  at  different  times 
made  to  him  by  King  Henry,  and  in 
1540  he  was  chosen  conmiissioner 
for  taking  the  value  of  the  various 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  the  like, 
situated  in  and  about  London. 
More  than  consorted  even  with  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  love  of  free- 
dom, he  followed  the  king  in  his 
varying  course  of  theological  faith 
and  religions  persecution.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  punishing  of  Papists ; 
he  was  in  1541,  along  with  his  bro- 
ther, put  on  A  commission  for 
inquiring  into  lepzessing  the  Pro- 


testant heresies  done  in  the  dty  and 
diocese  of  London. 

But  work,  better  and  better  worth 
remembering,  was  also  done  by  Sir 
Bichard    Gresham.      He    laboured 
hard  to  obtain  for  London  the  great 
boon  which  was  at  last  conferred 
through   the   hands   of  his  more 
feunous  son.     In  the  year  of  his 
mayoralty,   he   wrote   an    earnest 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Audelay,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  urge  the  pro- 
curement of  some  lands  and  houses 
in  Lombard  Street,  to  be  used  in 
constructing  a  Burse  or  Exchange, 
on  the  model  of    that  long  esta- 
bhshed   at   Antwerp.    The   whole 
building,  he  estimated,  would  cost 
hardly  more  than  2000/.,  the  half  of 
which  he   could    probably  collect 
during  his  year  of  ofiice,  and,  if  set 
up,  would  be  '  very  beautiful  to  the 
Oily,  and  also  for  the  honour  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King.'     Li  1538 
he  again  urged  the  work,  sending  a 
full  statement  of  costs  and  sizes  to 
Secretary  Cromwell.    But  nothing 
was  done  for  seven-and-twenty  years. 

In  another  attempt  Sir  Bicbaid 
was  more  successful.  An  unwise 
proclamation,  forbidding  merohaots 
to  barter  one  conmiodity  for  an- 
other, on  the  supposition  that  the 
exchequer  would  lose  its  due,  having 
been  issued,  he  wrote  to  Audelay, 
showing  how  every  restriction  upon 
free  trade  was  mischievous,  more  or 
less  ruinous,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  merchants  themselves,  and  in  the 
second,  to  the  Crown,  which  could 
only  be  enriched  with  a  portion  of 
their  profits.  'If  it  shall  not 
please  the  King's  goodness,'  he 
said,  'shortly  to  make  a  proclama- 
tion that  all  manner  of  merchants, 
as  well  his  subjects  as  all  other,  may 
ever  use  and  exercise  their  exchanges 
and  rechanges  frwukly  and  freely,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done,  without 
any  let  or  impediment,  it  will  cause 
a  great  many  cloths  and  kerseys  to 
be  left  unsold  in  the  clothmakei^s 
hands,  if  it  be  not  out  of  hand  reme- 
died ;  for  Bartholomew  Fair  will  be 
shortly  here,  which  is  the  chief  time 
for  the  utterance  of  the  said  dotlis 
and  kerseys.  Also  there  is  divers 
merchants  that  will  shortfy  prepare 
themselves  toward  Bordeaux  rarmo' 
Tisions  of  wines ;  and  for  lack  of  ex- 
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changes  I  do  sappose  there  will  be 
conveyed  some  gold  amongst  them. 
I  am  sore,  my  lord,  that  these  ex- 
changes and  leohanges  do  much  to 
the  stay  of  the  said  gold  in  England, 
which  would  else  be  oonyeyed  over. 
I  pray  yonr  good  lordship  to  pardon 
me,  for  as  God  shall  help  me  I  write 
not  this  for  none  commodity  for 
myself,  bat  for  the  discharge  of  my 
daty  towards  the  King's  majesty, 
and  for  that  I  do  know  it  shall  be 
for  the  common  wealth  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  uttenmce  of  the 
commodities  of  this  realm ;  for  the 
meichants  can  no  more  be  without 
exchanges  and  rechanges  than  the 
ships  in  the  sea  can  be  without 
water.'  That  sensible  and  straight- 
Ibrward  appeal  caused  a  reversal  of 
the  proclunation. 

Sir  Bichard  Gresham  was  too  well- 
informed  and  clear-headed  a  man 
for  tlie  advisers  of  the  Crown  to 
despise.  Often,  during  the  last 
dozen  years  of  his  life,  we  find  him 
employed  on  financial  business; 
aometunee  even  as  an  ambassador, 
or  a  negotiator  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, both  in  Flanders  and  in 
England.  Nor  did  he  neglect  his 
own.  Dying  in  1549,  he  left  to  his 
wife  and  two  sons  property  yielding 
an  annual  income,  very  great  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  then  value  of 
money,  of  850^.  28,  6d 

Sir  John  Gresham  seems  to  have 
been  almost  richer,  and  in  no  respect 
leas  worthy  than  his  brother.  He 
assisted  that  brother  in  all  his  beno- 
vokoit  projects,  and  found  others  for 
faimselL  To  him  especially,  we  are 
told,  does  London  owe  the  transfer- 
ence fieom  Bomish  to  Protestant 
hands,  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment, of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  long 
established  as  a  madhouse  under 
monkish  government.  In  1546  he 
bought  of  his  eldest  brother  William 
the  family  house  at  Holt,  and  turned 
it  into  a  free  grammar-school,  richly 
endowed  with  funds,  which  unprin- 
cipled and  negligent  trustees  nave, 
to  a  great  extent,  diverted  from  their 
proper  channels.  Tet  in  this  same 
year  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend 
40/>oo2.,  representing  nearly  half 
a  mDHon  in  our  money,  to  the 
Grown;  and  in  1547,  while  holding 
theofficeof  Lord  Mayor,  he  revived. 


for  the  amusement  of  the  citizens, 
the  expensive  pageant  of  the '  march- 
ing watch.'  He  died  in  1556,  leaving 
much  money  to  be  divided  among 
the  London  charities,  or  in  ways  of 
his  own  choosing.  A  sum  of  100?., 
was  left  to  go  in  marriage  portions 
to  a  certain  number  of  poor  maids, 
and  nearly  twice  as  mucn  was  to  be 
spent  in  buying  broadcloth  to  be 
znade  into  gowns  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  poor  men  and  women. 

There  was  another  Sir  John 
Gresham,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Bichard,  bom  in  15x8.  He  was  a 
soldier  as  well  a  merchant.  For  his 
prowess  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in 
1547,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Protector  Somerset;  and  in  1550  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Mercers'  Ckxm- 
pany.  In  1553  he  equipped  three 
ships  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Muscovy,  two  of  which  were  wrecked 
on  tiie  way;  and  under  the  year 
1555  we  find  his  name  first  on  the 
list  of  F.Tig]iftTi  merchants  trading  to 
Muscovy.  He  died  in  1560,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two. 

Much  more  fiunous  was  his  brother 
Thomas,  the  greatest  merchant 
prince,  save  WMttington  perhaps, 
ever  owned  by  the  Gify  of  ix)ndon. 
He  was  bom,  as  it  seems,  in  1519, 
at  one  of  his  father's  houses  in  Nor- 
folk. His  mother  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  we  know  no- 
thingof  the  early  influences  by  which 
be  was  trained  to  be  the  conspicuous 
ornament  of  a  good  and  noble 
fiunily.  His  &ther,  even  had  the 
education  of  one's  own  children 
beeoi  thought  proper  work  for  the 
others  of  those  days,  was  too  bugy 
a  noan  to  do  very  much  at  home. 
He  was  wanted  at  his  counting- 
house  in  Lombard  Street  and  at 
the  ooundl-table  of  the  Guildhall. 
Ghiefly  resident  in  London,  he  was 
often  at  Antwerp  or  Brussels,  buy- 
ing and  selling  merchandize  for 
himself,  and  negotiating  loans  or 
purchasing  stores  for  his  sovereign. 
Sir  Bichard  Gresham,  however,  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  son.  When  he 
was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he 
sent  him  to  Gonville,  now  Gains, 
Gollege,  Gambridge,  where  he  spent 
tkuree  years  under  the  personal  in- 
straction,  as  it  seems,  of  Dr.  Gains, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  school. 
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Then  he  came  back  to  London,  and 
was  apprenticed,  in  1535,  to   his 
nnclo  John.    In  1543   ho  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  and  fairly  started  in 
the  family  calling,  *to  the  which 
science,'  he  says  in  a  letter  written 
later  in  hfe,  '  I  was  bound  prentice 
eight  years,  to  come  by  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  that  I  have. 
Nevertheless,  I  need  not  have  been 
prentice,  for  that  I  was  free  by  my 
father's  copy ;  albeit  my  father,  being 
a  wise  man,  knew  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  I  were  bound  prentice 
to^the  same,  whereby  to  come  by  the 
experience   and   knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandize.'  He  straight- 
way set  about  using  his  experience. 
In  this  same  year  we  find  him  in 
Antwerp,  helping  to  buy  up  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre    for   Henry 
vIII.'s  warlike  preparations  against 
France ;  and  henceforth,  for  the  third 
of  a  century  there  ^eems  to  have 
been  no  flagging  to  his  zeal.    As 
early  as  the  spring  of  1545,  his  name 
was   included  with   those   of  his 
fiather   and   his   uncle  among  the 
wealthiest  traders  of  England.    A 
large  quantity  of  English  merchan- 
dize having  been  seized  at  Antwerp, 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many, great  misery  was  looked  for 
by  all  the  smaller  men  thus  injured ; 
but  Kichard  and  William  and  Thomas 
Gresham,  it  was  thought,   would 
really  be   gainers,   as   their   large 
stocks  of  silk  and  other  goods  would 
now  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than, 
but  for  the  seizure,  could  have  been 
expected. 

Thomas  Gresham  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  occupied  with  trade. 
Early  in  1544  died  William  Bead,  a 
rich  citizen  and  mercer  of  London, 
making  his  friend  Sir  Eichard 
Gresham  his  executor,  with  a  be- 
quest of  10^.  and  a  black  gown.  It 
was  doubtless  at  Sir  Richard's  insti- 
gation that  Thomas  took  to  himself 
the  larger  x)ortion  of  the  estate,  be- 
fore the  year  was  ended,  by  marry- 
ing his  widow.  The  choice  was  not 
a  happy  one.  Mistress  Anne  Bead 
was  of  good  fiunily,  and  aunt,  by 
marriage,  of  Francis  Bacon ;  it  is 
likely  that  she  brought  her  husband 
a  good  deal  of  money,  and  she  oeiy 
iainly  enoouraged  him  in  storing  it 


up;  but  she  seems  to  have  urged 
him  to  no  worthier  pursuit  Hi» 
letters  contain  numerous  allusions 
to  her,  more  or  less  expressive  of 
kindness  and  sympathy;  but  there 
is  no  good  evidence  of  his  liking  for 
her,  and  none  of  anything  in  her 
that  deserved  to  be  liked.  One  child, 
a  lad  named  Eichard,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  bom  of  this 
marriage ;  and  it  was  a  source,  we 
are  told,  of  frequent  discord  between 
husband  and  wife  that  a  daughter  of 
the  merchant's,  but  not  of  his  wife's, 
was  brought  up  in  the  Gresham 
household  and  treated  as  kindly  and 
carefully  as  her  brother  until  she 
was  married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
elder  brother  of  Francis. 

Gresham's  marriage  did  not  keep 
him  much  in  England.  For  some 
years  he  appears  to  hayo  lived 
chiefly  in  Aiitwerp,  with  frequent 
journeys  thenoe  to  Bruges  and  Lon- 
don. Antwerp  had  for  many  gene- 
rations been  the  great  meeting-place 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  Europe. 
In  a  former  chapter  we  have  setn 
Sir  William  de  la  Pole  riding 
there  as  early  as  1338,  in  the  capa- 
cily  of  mayor  of  the  English  staple 
and  overseer  of  financial  matters  on 
behalf  of  Edward  III.  Other  men 
held  the  ill-defined  office,  with  few 
intermissions,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  their  business  being 
generally  to  negotiate  loans  with 
wealthy  merchants  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  also  to  keep  their  sovereign 
informed  as  to  all  the  importuit 
foreign  matters  known  to  them. 
When  Thomas  Gresham  first  went 
out  to  Antwerp,  Stephen  Vanghan 
was  thus  employed,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1546  by  Sir  William  Dan- 
sell,  a  good-natured  man,  but  not 
much  of  a  merchant,  and  no  finan- 
cier at  all.  In  i549he  was  reproved 
for  a  grievous  piece  of  oaielessness, 
by  which,  it  was  alleged,  j^o,oooI^ 
was  lost  to  the  English  Crown.  He 
answered,  that  he  had  done  his  veiy 
best— tibat  he  could  not  have  done 
better  if  he  had  spent  40,000  lives 
on  the  budness,  and  that  what  he 
bad  done  was  with  the  assistance  of 
'one  Thomas  Gresham.'  But  ^ 
members  of  Edward  VI.'s  ocponcd 
were  not  satisfied.  Wh«fflD«»iJ 
wrote  to  say, '  It  saemeth  me  that 
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you  sappoBe  xne  a  yery  blunt  beast, 
without  reason  and  discretion/  they 
did  not  deny  the  cbsurge.  They 
thought,  and  thought  wisely,  that 
'  one  Thomas  Gresham '  would  act 
better  as  principal  than  as  assistuit. 
In  the  autumn  of  1551,  says  Uie 
young  man  himself— at  this  time 
thirty-two  years  old— 'I  was  sent 
for  unto  the  council,  and  brought  by 
them  imto  the  King's  majesty,  to 
Jmow  my  opinion  what  way,  with 
least  charge,  his  Majesty  mignt  grow 
out  of  debt  And  after  my  deyioe 
was  declared,  the  King's  highness 
and  the  council  required  me  to  take 
the  room' — that  is,  the  office — 'in 
hand,  without  my  suit  or  labour  for 
the  same.' 

Gresham  and  his  'device'  were 
certainly  needed.  At  this  time  the 
Mr  interest  on  Edward's  loans  to 
foreign  merchants  amounted  to 
40,000/.  a  year;  and  this  burden 
was  increased  many  times  by  the 
greed  of  the  money-lenders,  who,  at 
every  renewal  of  a  debt»,  took  the 
opi)ortunity  of  forcing  upon  his 
Majesty  some  bit  of  jewelry  or  other 
useless  article  at  a  fancy  price. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract 
from  King  Edward's  private  journal, 
in  1 551,  a  few  months  before 
Gresham  became  his  agent  The 
Pulcare  referred  to  appear  to  have 
been  the  f  uggers,  the  richest  traders 
of  the  day,  turned  into  noblemen  by 
Charles  Y.  of  Germany.  '  April  35. 
A  bargain  made  with  the  Fulcare 
for  about  6o,oooZ.,  that  in  May  and 
August  should  be  paid,  for  the  de- 
fernng  of  it :  first,  that  the  Fulcare 
should  put  it  off  for  ten  in  the  hun- 
dred :  secondly,  that  I  should  buy 
za,ooo  marks  weight  at  six  shillings 
the  ounce,  to  be  delivered  at  Ant- 
werp, and  so  conveyed  over :  thirdly, 
that  I  should  pay  z  00,000  crowns 
for  a  very  fair  jewel,  four  rubies, 
marvellous  big,  one  orient  and  great 
diamond,  and  one  great  pearl.'  Are 
there  many  worse  bargams  recorded 
in  the  note-books  of  spendthrifts,  the 
dupes  of  conscienceless  money-lend- 
ers, now-a-days  ? 

It  was  to  put  down  this  abuse 
that  Thomas  Gresham  was  appointed 
King's  Factor  in  December,  1 551,  or 
January,  1553.  Personally,  or  by 
deputy,  ho  filled  the  office,  with  a 


gap  of  about  three  years  during 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  worked  is  best  shown  by  his 
extant  correspondence  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  for  the  most  part  care- 
fully condensed  in  Mr.  Burgon'a 
'Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.' 

Over  and  over  again,  in  these 
years,  but  most  of  all  under  Edward 
YL,  Gresham  was  instructed  to  effect 
frei^  loans,  and  by  the  use  of  soft 
words  and  showy  compromises  to 
postpone  the  payment  of  the  debts 
alrei^y  incurred.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  do  this;  but  he  did 
not  like  the  task.  '  It  should  be  no 
small  grief  to  me,'  he  wrote  in 
August,  zssa,  to  the  famous  and 
infiunous  Duke  of  Northimiberland, 
'  ^t,  in  being  his  Majesty's  agent, 
any  merchant  strangers  .should  be 
forced  to  forbear  their  money  against 
their  wills,  which  matter,  firom 
henceforth,  must  be  otherwise  fore- 
gone, or  else  in  the  end  the  dis- 
honesty of  this  matter  shall  here- 
after be  laid  upon  my  neck.  •  .  . 
To  be  plain  with  your  Grace,  ac- 
cording to  my  bounden  duty,  verily 
if  there  be  not  some  other  way 
taken  for  the  payment  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's debts  but  to  force  men  from 
time  to  time  to  prolong  it,  I  say  to 
you,  the  end  thereof  shall  neither 
be  honourable  nor  profitable  to  his 
Highness.  In  consideration  whereof, 
if  there  be  none  other  ways  taken 
forthwith,  this  is  to  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Grace  that  I  may  hd 
discharged  of  this  office  of  agent- 
ship.  For  otherwise  I  see  in  the 
end  I  shall  receive  shame  and  dis- 
credit thereby,  to  my  utter  undoing 
for  ever ;  which  is  the  smallest  matr 
ter  of  all,  so  that  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's honour  and  credit  be  not 
spoiled  thereby,  and  specially  in  a 
s&ange  country.' 

That  was  bold  language  for  a 
merchant  to  use  to  the  chief  ad- 
visers— in  this  case,  directors— of 
the  crown.  If  the  members  of  King 
Edward's  council  winced  at  it,  how- 
ever, tiiey  could  not  deny  its  honesty 
and  truth  any  more  than  they  could 
reject  the '  poor  and  simple  advice ' 
offered  to  them  by  Gresham.  This 
was,  that  a  certain  sum  be  put  by 
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weekly  and  sent  to  him,  to  be  in- 
vested in  judicious  ways,  and  used 
in  paying  off  the  debts  as  they  fell 
due.  *  If  this  be  followed  up,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  in  two  years  to  bring 
the  King's  Majesty  wholly  out  of 
debt,  which  I  pray  God  to  send  me 
life  to  seel'  Of  course  the  scheme 
found  favour ;  and  of  course  it  was 
soon  discarded.  For  eight  weeks 
1,200?.  a  week  was  sent  to  Greeham; 
but  then  it  was  stayed,  '  because 
that  manner  of  exchange  is  not 
profitable  for  the  King's  Majesty.' 
But  Gresham  did  not  desist  from 
his  entreaties.  Again  and  again  he 
urged  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  and 
suggested  several  devices — many  of 
them,  it  must  be  admitted,  quite 
opposed  to  the  modem  views  of  free 
trade — for  improving  the  finances 
of  the  English  crown  and  people. 
Sometimes  he  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  adopted  hard  mea- 
sures against  both  home  and  foreign 
merchants.  '  I  have  so  plagued  the 
strangers/  he  said,  in  a  letter  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Council,  detailing 
the  way  in  which  he  had  improved 
the  rate  of  exchange,  'that  from 
henceforth  they  will  beware  how 
they  meddle  with  the  exchange  for 
London ;  and  as  for  our  own  mer- 
chants, I  have  put  them  in  such  fear 
that  they  dare  not  meddle,  by  giving 
them  to  imderstand  that  I  would 
advertise  your  honours,  if  they 
should  be  the  occasion  thereof,  which 
matter  I  can  soon  spy  out,  having 
the  brokers  of  exchange,  as  I  have, 
at  my  commandment;  for  there  is 
never  a  burse  but  I  have  a  note 
what  money  is  taken  up  by  ex- 
change, as  .well  by  the  stranger  as 
Englishmen.'  '  My  uncle.  Sir  John 
Gresham/  we  read  in  another  letter 
I)enned  in  London, '  hath  not  a  little 
stormed  with  me  for  the  setting  of 
the  price  of  the  exchange;  and  saith 
that  it  lies  in  me  now  to  do  the 
merehants  of  this  nation  pleasure, 
to  the  increase  of  my  poor  name, 
amongst  the  merchants  •  for  ever/ 
Sir  John  Gresham  was  in  the  wrong. 
By  his  more  patriotic  conduct  the 
young  man  won  for  himself,  amongst 
the   merchants   for    ever,   even  a 

S eater  name  than  his  tmcle  could 
ve  expected  to  come  from  selfish 
policy.    Perhaps  Sir  John  lived  to 


admit  this  himself;  at  any  rate,  bo 
had  not  long  to  live  l)efore  the  na- 
tural generosity  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  forget  his  own  great  losses 
and  those  of  his  friends,  all  caused 
by  this  new  project  of  his  nephew's, 
in  admiration  of  his  pluck  and  per- 
severance. '  He  and  I  was  at  great 
words,'  adds  the  reformer,  *  like  to 
fall  out;  but  ere  we  departed  we 
drank  to  each  other.' 

That  was  in  May,  1553.  At  about 
this  time  the  merchant  presented 
his  sovereign  with  *  a  great  present/ 
— a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stock- 
ings; 'for  you  shall  understand/ 
says  Stow, '  that  King  Henry  VIII. 
did  wear  only  cloth  hose,  or  hose 
cut  out  of  ell-broad  tafifeta,  or  that 
by  great  chance  there  came  a  pair 
of  Spanish  stockings  out  of  Spain.' 
Edward  was  not  thankless  for  either 
the  great  or  the  little  favours.  In 
June  of  this  year,  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  gave  to  Gresham  lands 
worth  100^.  a  year,  saying,  as  he 
handed  him  the  chajrter, '  You  shall 
know  that  you  have  served  a  king!' 

The  merchant  also  served  two 
queens.  *  When  the  king  your  bro- 
ther died,'  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth, '  for  reward  of  my 
service  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ' 
(the  renowned  Gkurdiner)  '  sought 
to  undo  me;  and  whatever  I  said 
in  these  matters'  (of  finance)  'I 
should  not  be  credited.'  Yet  he 
held  his  place  for  some  time,  la- 
boured hard  to  maintain  Queen 
Mary's  financial  credit,  and  received 
not  only  her  thanks,  but  also  those 
of  her  graceless  husband  Philip  II. 
Better  fortune  came  to  him,  how- 
ever, with  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth. Hearing  of  the  change  of 
sovereigns,  he  hurried  from  Ant- 
werp to  Hatfield  to  render  homage, 
and  on  the  aoth  of  November,  1558, 
as  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Sir 
William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord 
Burleigh, '  Her  Highness  promised 
me,  by  the  faith  of  a  queen,  tiiat  she 
would  not  only  keep  one  ear  shut  to 
hear  me,  but  also,  if  I  did  her  none 
other  service  than  I  had  done  to 
King  Edward,  her  late  brother,  and 
Queen  Mary,  her  late  sister,  she 
would  give  me  as  much  land  as 
ever  they  both  did;  which  two  pro- 
mises made  me  a  young  man  again. 
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and  caused  me  to  enter  npon  tiiis 
great  change  again  with  heart  and 
oonrage;  and  thereupon  her  Biajesfy 
gave  me  her  hand,  to  kiss  it,  and  I 
accepted  this  great  charga'  His 
first  act  in  fulfilling  it  was  the 
writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
showing  how  the  nation  had  &llen 
into  the  debt  which  she  fonnd,  and 
how  its  credit  was  to  be  regained. 
The  evil,  he  said,  sprang  from  three 
canses :  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
debasing  of  the  coin  of  tlie  realm  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  in  the  second,  the 
wars  that  he  waged  on  the  Conti- 
nent, which  made  it  necessary  for 
so  much  gold  to  be  carried  to  Flan- 
ders, and  there  disposed  of;  in  the 
third,  the  protectiye  policy  shown 
to  the  foreign  merchants  of  the 
Steel  Yard,  allowing  them  to  eiport 
wool  and  other  articles  fbr  a  lower 
dnty  than  that  claimed  firom  English 
merchants.  The  remedy  was  five- 
fold:—' First,  yonr  Highness  hath 
none  other  ways  bnt,  when  time 
and  opportunity  serveth,  to  bring 
yonr  base  money  into  fine;  se- 
condly, not  to  restore  the  Steel 
Tard  to  their  nsurped  privilege ; 
thirdly,  to  grant  as  row  bcences  as 
yon  can;  fourthly,  to  come  in  as 
small  debt  as  you  can  beyond  seas; 
fifthly,  to  keep  your  credit,  and  spe- 
cially with  your  own  merdiants,  for 
it  is  they  must  stand  by  you,  at  aJl 
events,  in  your  necessity.' 

Giesham  had  defrayed  Queen 
Mary's  debts  to  the  extent  of 
435,000?. ;  but,  as  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  Cecil  on  the  ist  of  Harch  follow- 
ing, there  was  a  moiety  of  the 
Crown's  outstanding  debts,  equal  to 
30,000/.,  that  must  be  got  rid  of  in 
the  following  April  and  Bfoy.  '  And 
for  the  payment  thereof,  and  for 
keeping  up  of  the  exchange,  the 
Queen's  Migest^  hath  none  other 
ways  and  help  but  to  use  her  mer- 
chant adventurers.  Wherein  I  do 
right  well  know  they  do  stand  veiy 
stout  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
considering  how  much  it  doth  im- 
port the  Queen's  Maijesty's  credit, 
of  force  she  must  use  her  mer- 
chants. And  for  the  compassing 
thereof  her  Highness  shall  have 
good  opportunity  both  to  bargain 
and  to  Snng  them  to  what  price  her 
Majesty  and  you  shall  thmk  most 


cdnvenient  First,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  our  English  merchants 
have  at  least  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
cloths  and  kerseys  lying  upon  their 
hands  ready  to  be  shipped,  which 
they  will  begin  to  ship  when  they 
shall  know  to  what  point  they  shall 
trust  their  custom.  Secondly,  this 
matter  must  be  kept  secret,  that  it 
may  not  come  to  the  merchants' 
knowledge  that  you  do  intend  to 
use  them,  and  to  lay  sure  wait, 
when  their  last  day  of  shipping 
shall  be,  and  to  understand  per- 
fectly at  the  customer's  fcustom- 
house  officer's]  hands,  at  the  same 
day,  whether  all  the  cloths  and  ker- 
seys be  entered  and  shipped  and 
water-borne ;  and  being  once  all 
water-borne,  then  to  make  a  stay  of 
all  the  fieet,  that  none  shall  depart 
till  fmrther  the  Queen's  pleasure  be 
known;  thirdly,  that  being  once 
done,  to  conmiand  the  customer  to 
bring  you  in  a  perfect  book  of  all 
such  cloths,  kerseys,  cottons,  lead, 
tin,  and  all  other  commodities,  and 
the  merchants'  names,  particularly 
what  number  every  man  hath 
shipped,  and  the  just  and  total  sum 
of  the  whole  shipping ;  and  thereby 
you  shall  know  tne  number  and  who 
be  the  great  doers.'  When,  in  this 
remarkable  way,  the  whole  spring 
fleet  of  exports  firom  the  City  of  jLon- 
don  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Gresham  showed  it  would  be 
easy  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
raise  the  rate  of  exchange  from 
20  to  25  Flemish  shillings  for  the 
pound  sterling.  '  This,'  he  went  on 
to  say,  'will  prove  a  more  bene- 
ficial bargain  to  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  this  her  nation,  than  I 
will  at  present  molest  you  withal ; 
for  it  will  raise  the  exchange  to  an 
honest  price.  As,  for  example,  the 
exchange  in  King  Edward^  time, 
when  I  began  this  practice,  was  but 
i6«. ;  did  I  not  raise  it  to  230.,  and 
paid  his  whole  debts  after  at  20s. 
and  229.,  whereby  wool  fell  in  pice 
from  26X.  sd,  to  i6a.,  and  cloths 
from  60^.  a  pack  to  40^.  and  36^.  a 
pack,  with  all  other  our  commodi- 
ties and  foreigners',  whereby  a  num- 
ber of  clothiers  gave  over  making 
of  cloths  and  kerseys?  Wherein 
there  was  touched  no  man  but  the 
merchant^  for  to  save  the  prince's 
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honanx ;  which  appeared  to  the  &ce 
of  the  world  that  they  were  great 
losers;  but  to  the  contrary  in  the 
end,  when  .things  were  brought  to 
perfection,  th^  were  great  gainers 
thereby.' 

That  letter  clearly  shows  us  with 
what  a  high  hand  Gresham  served 
his  sovereigns.  Tyrannical  and  un- 
just ^as  his  policy,  if  judged  by 
modem  standards ;  but  then  all  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Tudors  was, 
in  the  abstract,  tyrannical  and  un- 
just Gresham  adopted  the  crude 
and  very  defective  system  ^of  poli- 
tical economy  current  in  his  day — 
perhaps  he  had  not  even  as  mode- 
rately sound  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  free  txade  as  we  have 
seen  indicated  in  the  speech  of  his 
&ther;  but  we  can  hardly  blame 
him  for  thai  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  very  greatly  to  be  praised 
for  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
be  used  his  imperfect  machinery  to 
the  advantage  of  his  sovereigns  and 
their  dominions.  If  he  erred,  he 
did  that  which  was  no  error  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best 
in  his  day,  and  he  managed  his  mis- 
taken dealing  so  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  few  were  slight  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  many  were  great  He 
helped  Edward  VI.  and  his  govern- 
ment out  of  what  seemed  to  be  insu- 
perable ^difficulties  of  finance,  and 
in  so  doing  abolished  the  grievous 
scandal  by  which  an  English  mo- 
narch was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  crowd  of  foreign  pawnbrokers. 
He  served  Queen  Mary  with  equal 
zeal,  until  the  un-English  policy  of 
her  Spanish  husband  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  serving 
her  in  public.  He  aided  Elizabeth 
during  twenty  years  of  her  reign, 
and,  even  by  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures which  he  took  with  that  ob- 
iect,  he  helped  to  place  the  com- 
merce of  his  country  upon  a  firmer 
basis,  and  to  win  for  it  unprece- 
dented honour  from  foreign  nations. 

We  must  not  follow  hmi  through 
the  details  of  his  service  as  Boyal 
Factor  under  Elizabeth.  To  do  so 
would  require  a  volume ;  and  when 
that  was  done,  but  a  sxuall  part  of 
his  busy  life  would  be  described. 
His  correspondence  shows  him  to 
have  been  full  of  occupation  in  a 


Tariety  of  ways.  Unfartunaiely  it 
is  least  explicit  on  the  two  paints 
which  we  should  be  most  glad  to 
have  elucidated — ^his  domestic  life 
and  his  doings  as  a  merchant  on  his 
own  account  We  but  dimly  see 
him  in  his  banker's  shop  in  Lom- 
bard Street— the  bankers  of  that 
time  being  wholesale  dealers  in 
every  kind  of  merchandize  as  well 
as  money-lenders  and  pawnbrokers ; 
and  we  know  still  less  of  his  con- 
duct and  appearance  in  the  privacy 
of  his  residence  upstairs.  But  hd 
was  not  often  at  home.  Early  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  he  lefb  the 
bulk  of  his  business  in  Antwerp, 
both  as  Boyal  Factor  and  as  inde- 
pendent merchant,  in  the  hands  of 
Bichard  Glough,  a  very  clever  and 
very  honest  Welshman,  in  whom  the 
prompt  and  expeditious  merchant 
found  only  one  fiiult  '  My  servant/ 
he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Gecil, '  is  very 
long  and  tedious  in  his  writing.' 
Gresham,  however,  had  repeatedly 
to  go  abroad  on  either  his  own  or 
the  Queen's  account  A  bill  which 
he  sent  in  on  the  aand  of  April, 
1563,  for  the  first  three  years  and 
a  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  ran 

thus: — 

£     t.  d. 

Riding  and  posting  charges  •  1,627     9  o 

House  hire   •     .     •     •     •      200    o  o 

Diet  and  necessaries  •     .     •  I>8i9     3  5 

Total   .£3,646  12     5 

which  we  must  multiply  by  ten  to 
get  the  approximate  value  in  the 
currency  of  to-day. 

Doubtless  the  money  was  well 
spent  Gresham  travelled  so  quickly 
that  once,  in  1561,  he  fell  from  his 
horse  and  broke  his  log.  He  had 
hard  work  to  do  in  posting  ficom 
place  to  place,  borrowing  money 
nom  one  merchant,  paying  the  debts 
due  to  another,  and  conciliating  all 
by  feasting  thcon  after,  the  &shion 
for  which  Antwerp  was  famous  dur- 
ing many  centunes.  And  he  was 
not  employed  simply  on  money- 
matters.  JSeveral  times  we  find  bun 
going  abroad  on  political  errands. 
Now  he  is  at  Brussels,  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  merits  of  the  many 
foreign  claimants  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's hand;  now  at  Antwerp,  ap- 
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peasmg  the jiiffpleasme  of  William, 
the  Pzince  of  Orange,  offended  that 
the  Queen  has  not  yet  sent  him  help 
in  his  and  the  Huguenots'  strife 
against  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
Oatholic  party;  and  now  again  he 
is  in  the  train  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  watching  her  moyements, 
and  sending  home  reports  of  them. 
Theze  are  few  topics  of  moment  at 
that  period  not  touched  upon  in  his 
letters  to  Cecil  In  one,  written  as 
early  as  1560,  he  writes  to  warn  his 
mistress  of  the  treacherous  designs 
of  Philip  IL  against  England;  let 
her,  he  says,  '  make  all  her  ships  in 
a  readiness,  and  suffer  no  mariners  to 
go;  no  kind  of  ways,  out  of  the 
realm;'  in  another,  dated  March, 
1567,  he  lejoioes  in  the  fieust  that  in 
Antwerp  alone  there  are  forty  thou- 
sand FrotestantB  willing  to  die  rather 
than  that  the  word  of  God  should  be 
put  to  silence;  and  in  the  same 
month  he  has  to  write  and  say  that 
those  forty  thousand  have  been  van- 
quished,  and  the  Catholics  are  mas- 
ters of  Antwerp. 

That  victory  of  Jamac  brought  to 
an  end  Gresham's  employment  as 
Queen's  Factor  at  Antwerp.  He 
hurried  home  from  his  last  visit  to 
give  help  to  Elizabeth's  advisers  in 
London,  and  soon  he  was  followed 
by  Clough,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Flemish  merchants  with  whom  ho 
had  had  dealings,  now  houseless 
emigrants,  though  soon  to  grow 
wealthy  again  in  England,  and  to 
add  much,  by  their  industry  and 
honesty,  to  the  wealth  of  their 
ad^ted  country. 

Henceforth  Gresham  seems  to  have 
lived  constantly  in  England.  He  had 
been  knighted  in  December,  1559, 
and  firom  that  time  he  ceased  to  re- 
side at  his  shop  in  Lombard  Stroet; 
but  his  own  riches  and  the  &vour  of 
the  Queen  enabled  him  to  erect,  or 
adapt  to  his  use,  far  more  impomng 
mansions  at  Fretwood  in  NorK>lk,  at 
Mayfield  in  Sussex,  and  elsewhere. 

In  these  years,  moreover,  he  was 
bui^  about  the  building  of  two  much 
more  memorable  structures.  Fuller 
soms  up  his  claim  to  the  honour  of 
posterity  by  saying  that  he  was '  the 
founder  of  two  stately  fahrks ;  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  a  kmd  of  college 
for  merchants;  and  Gresham  College, 


a  kind  of  Exchange  for  scholars.' 
Gresham  House,  begun  in  1559  and 
finished  in  1562,  was  used  first  as  a 
private  residence.  The  Boyol  Ex- 
change was  in  course  of  erection 
from  1566  to  1569.  The  idea  had 
been  started,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  by  Sir  Bichard  Gresham  in* 
1537,  only  six  years  after  the  Burse 
at  Antwerp,  the  first  building  of  the 
kind,  hod  been  opened.  Scouted 
then,  it  was  revived  by  Eichard 
Clough,  who  wrote  in  1 561  one  of 
his  pleasant  gossiping  letters  from 
Antwerp  to  Gresham,  complaining 
of  the  London  merchants,  '  that  do 
study  for  nothing  else  but  for  their 
own  profit'  '  As,  for  example,'  he 
continued,  '  considering  what  a  city 
London  is,  and  that  in  so  many 
years  they  have  not  found  the  means 
to  make  a  Burse,  but  must  walk  in 
the  rain,  when  it  roineth,  more  like 
pedlars  than  merchants ;  and  in  this 
country,  and  all  other,  there  is  no  kind 
of  people  that  have  occasion  to  meet, 
but  they  have  a  place  meet  for  that 
purpose.'  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  re- 
membering his  other's  project,  and 
himself  seeing  the  urgent  need  of  a 
proper  meeting-place  for  merchants, 
readily  adopted  his  agent*  s  hint,  and 
forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
London  tradera  It  took  him  four 
years  to  do  this.  At  last,  early  in 
1565,  the  merchants  and  citizens 
of  London  agreed  to  the  building, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1566,  seven 
himdred  and  fifty  subscribers  had 
set  down  their  names  for  a  total  of 
about  4,000^.  That  sum  served  to 
buy  the  ground,  and,  as  we  learn 
£rom  Stow,  '  on  the  7th  of  June,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  foundation,  being  brick, 
accompanied  with  some  aldermen, 
eveiy  of  ^em  laid  a  piece  of  gold, 
whidi  the  workmen  took  up,  and 
forthwith  followed  upon  the  same 
with  such  diligence  that  by  the 
month  0^  November,  in  the  year 
1567,  the  same  was  covered  with 
aiate.'  How  the  stone  was  brought 
from  one  of  his  estates  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  wood  from  another  in  Suf- 
folk, while  the  slates,  iron-work, 
wainscoting,  and  gkiss  were  sent 
from  Antwerp  by  Kichard  Clough ; 
how  the  noble  bidlding,  with  ample 
walks  and  rooms  for  merchants  on 
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it  and  s  hundred  ehops 

or  booths  above-stairB  for  ret&il 
dealers,  wu  complatod  bj  the  snm- 
mer  of  1569;  and  hov  it  was  christ- 
eaoA  on  the  i^rd  of  January,  1571, 
when '  the  Qneen's  majesty,  attended 
with  her  nohility,  earae  from  her 
honse  at  the  Strand,  called  Somerset 
Honse,  and  entered  the  Gty  by 
Temple  Bar,  through  Fleet  Street, 
and,  after  dinner  at  Sir  Thomas 
Oreaham'B  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
entered  the  Bnjsoon  the  south  side. 


Kod,  when  she  had  viewed  every  part 
thereof  above  the  ground,  eBpedallj 
the  Fawn,'— the  upper  part  with  its 
hundred  ahopB — '  whiofi  was  richly 
fnmtahed  with  alt  eorta  of  the  finest 
wares  in  the  City,  caused  the  same 
Burse,  by  an  herald  and  trumpet, 
to  be  proclaimed  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change, and  BO  to  be  called  thence- 
forth, and  not  otherwise ;'  is  it  not 
all  written  in  the  book  of  the  chro- 
nicles of  Slow,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  trustworthy  history  crfLondim? 


Familiar  also,  to  readers  of  this 
magftzme,  at  any  rate,*  is  the  afiect- 
jng  episode  of  Orediam's  life  in 
which,  daring  three  ;«rs  and  a 
half,  from  the  summer  of  15S9  to 
the  winter  of  1571,  he  acted,  mnch 
against  his  will,  as  gaoler  to  poor 
Lady  Haiy  OTey,sieter  of  the  lady 
Jane  whom  NOTtbnmberland's  am- 
otion made  sham  queen  of  England 
for  a  day.  In  that  episode  is  in- 
cluded nearly  all  that  is  interesting 

*  Sec  '  Lotidon  Society '  fiir  Navember, 
1861,  pp.  190-400. 


in  onr  extant  information  abont  Sir 
Thomas  Oreeham's  lat^  yean.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  his 
house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and 
quietly  to  have  carried  on  his  nm^ 
cantile  pursnits  there  and  at  the 
newly-built  Exchange  hard  by.  Ve 
see  but  hLtle  of  him  in  the  records 
of  Court  feetivitieB  or  financial  his- 
tory. The  work  appointed  for  him 
he  hod  dtme,  and  all  the  rewards  be 
could  hope  for  wra9  his  already. 

Honest  and  enterprising  in  the 
path  be  had  marked  ont  fi^  himself 
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steadfast  in  the  eerriceof  his  Queen 
and  hia  country,  and  zedoni  foi  the 
dignity  of  botfa,  he  bad  UtUe  in 
oonunon  with  th«  new  generation  of 
men  just  appearing  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  had  done  hie  work  in  rais- 
ing to  an  elevation  nevor  before  ai- 
tuned  the  old-&Bhioiied  Bort  of 
Knglish  commerce,  within  the  nar- 
row limita  of  European  csTilization, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  his  fore- 
ranners.  In  no  unfriendly  Bpirit, 
as  we  see  from  the  numeroos  entries 
of  his  nftme  aa  a  subecriber  to  the 
exploring  expeditions  of  Frobisher 
and  othen,  bat  doabtlees  with  the 
thought  that  he  at  any  rate  bad  no 
need  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  in 
which  he  hod  walked  so  well,  he  left 
the  chivalroos  cmupany  of  Haw- 
kinses and  Baleighs,  Drakes  and 
Cavendishes  to  extend  the  empire 
of  commerce  to  tbroff  regions,  and 
to  open  up  new  and  boundless 
sonrcea  of  trade.  And  he  was  wise 
in  doing  so. 

He  died  in  harness.  '  On  Satur- 
day, the  list  of  Kovember,  between 
six  and  seven  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening,'  says  Holinahed,  'coming 
fK»ii  the  Exchange  to  his  house, 
which  he  had  Bmnptaonsly  bcilded. 


in  Cishopsgate  Street,  he  suddenly 
fell  down  in  his  kitchan,  and  beinf; 
token  up,  was  found  speechless,  and 
t««sent]y  died.'  Ou  Uie  isth  of 
I)eoember  he  was  buried  solemnly 
and  splendidly,  at  a  cost  of  Sool., 
in  St  Helen's  church,  hard  by,  a 
handled  poor  men  and  a  hundred 
poor  women  following  him  to  the 
grave.  His  greedy  wife  and  her 
greedy  son,  bom  of  a  former  hus- 
band, hie  own  son  and  daughter 
being  already  dead,  inherited  his 
immense  wealth,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  the 
coarse  of  generations,  robbed  of 
nearly  all  its  good  effect  the  noble 
beqaeet,  by  which  bo  intended  to 
have  converted  his  famous  house 
into  a  yet  more  famous  oollc^  for 
educating  yontig  merchants  in  those 
parts  of  knowledge  best  fitted  to 
adorn  and  to  improTe  their  pod- 
tions.  Bnt  neiuier  avarice  nor 
apathy  hare  been  able  to  deprive 
the  noblest  name  in  the  hiatniy  of 
Tudor  commerce  of  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  Englislunaii,  or  to 
undo  the  work  of  it«  greatest  owner 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  trade 
and  giving  dignity  to  the  merchant's 
calling.  H.  B.  F.  B. 
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NOTES  ON  DEESS  AT  A  FANCY  BALL. 


MANY  have  been  the  compari- 
sons by  which  the  dress  of  onr 
day  has  been  judged.  Many  haye 
been  the  argnments  for  Jts  beauiy 
or  for  its  ugliness.  The  wide-flow- 
ing dresses  with  the  sweeping  trains 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  straight  Iplain 
coats  and  general  blackness  of  gen- 
tlemen, all  have  been  often  discussed, 
but  not  often  brought  to  fair  trial. 
A  fiur  field  and  no  favour  is,  for 
once  accorded,  however,  to  all  the 
world  (who  are  there)  on  the  nights 
of  great  liEmcy  balls. 

The  glittcoing  dress  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who,  debarred  from  uieir 
much-loved  black  coats,  break  sud- 
denly into  splendour,  compressing 
into  one  night,  as  it  were,  the  finery 
of  a  lifetime ;  the  marveUouB  fancies 
of  ladies,  who  we  must  now  sap' 
pose  to  adopt  the  style  they  conceive 
most  channing  and  most  becoming 
to  them,  and  who  make  strange 
blunders  sometimes,  as  jyeople  w^ 
do  always  in  judging  of  their  own 
forte ;  the  dresses  of  ages  past,  and 
the  dresses  that  are  based  only  upon 
some  poef  s  fancy,  or  on  the  shimng 
wonders  of  some  £uicy  ball;  the 
heroes  who  don't  look  heroic ;  the 
famed  beauties  who  don't  look  beau- 
tiful ;  the  whole  thing  is  a  delusion, 
a  burlesque  of  life  and  history. 

And  yet  never  was  there  a  scene 
where  so  [many  elements  joined  in 
adding  each  their  tribute  of  beauty 
to  the  whole.  People  must  be 
good  actors  to  sustain  a  historical 
character;  they  must  x)06sess  the 
features  to  picture  some  far-&med 
beauty.  So  fiskr,  no  doubt,  they 
often  fail;  but  the  wonder  to  me 
and  to  many,  in  seeing  the  throng 
sweep  by,  has  been  to  see  how 
very  few  have  not  possessed  some 
beauty,  some  grace  or  charm  of 
some^d. 

Amidst  the  gayness  and  bright* 
ness,  each  shared  in  the  whole  e^t. 
The  scene  was  a  vast  moving  par- 
terre, and  who  should  call  one  flower 
plain? 

Of  late,  too,  our  liberal  fashions 
have  been  apt  to  ^therTup  the 
pretty  things  of  all  times — the  open 
flowing  dresses ;  the  long  sweeping 


trains;  the  high-heeled  zoaetted 
shoes ;  the  large  and  feathery  fens  ; 
the  open,  soft,  hanging  i^ves; 
the  knots  of  the  gayest  ribbons. 
In  every  age  almost  we  recognize 
something  that  we  have  stolen,  and 
that  we  now  call  ours,  and  with, 
each  year  apparently  more  items  are 
adopted. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  is  said 
any  accidental  revival  of  the  old- 
&8hioned  powdered  hair  was  thought 
supremely  becoming;  now  it  ia 
rather  remarkable  how  little  this 
is  noticed.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
real  secret  was  less  iu  the  whits 
powder  than  in  the  brushed-off 
hair,  exposing  the  white  forehead, 
and  softening  the  face  wonderfiiliy, 
as  the  hair  that  was  raised  so  light^ 
fell  back  in  the  long  repentir,  or 
rolled  b'ghtly  away  backwards  to  bo 
confined  .with  combs.  It  was  the 
halo  of  hair  that  was  beautiful,  and 
not  the  whitewash  of  powder.  The 
hair,  as  we  see  it  now,  may  be  as  be- 
ooming  as  ever,  but  now  it  is  very 
usual  to  hear  abuse  of  the  plastered 
whiteness.  If  women  tom  wear  po w* 
der,  besides  the  glittering  gold  dust 
that  shines  in  its  own  coloured 
tresses,  let  them  at  least  resolve  to 
merely  powder,  literally,  just  in 
the  tumed-off  hair;  then,  indeed, 
it  may  soften  without  impairing 
beauty. 

How  strange  a  mistake  it  is  when 
the  beautiful  soft  white  hair,  which 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  age,  is  dia- 
missed  for  some  darker  shade  that 
harmonized  doubtless  well  with  some 
bright  young  colouring,  but  which 
now  fiuls  to  suit  the  beautiful  soft 
clear  look  that  the  smooth  white 
hair  becomes  so  much  always  in 
EngHsh  fisuses,  with  the  bright  com- 
plexion and  pretty  colour  that  clings 
to  them  in  age.  Here  we  see  young 
faces  seeking  the  added  charm  that 
they  find  in  white  powdered  tresses, 
because  of  that  very  softening,  and 
there  we  see  braids  and  curfi  that 
now  only  harden  the  fece  they  pre- 
tend to  shada 

The  soft  clouds  of  tuUe  that  are 
so  much  worn  by  every  one,  falling 
back  from   the   head  and  almost 
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tsweeping  to  the  floor,  are  perhaps  the 
prettiest  &ncy  that  must  become  a 
part  of  daily  dress  before  long. 
Gaining  ground  so  fast  in  Paris  as 
this  &8hion  is  said  to  be  doing,  it 
must,  for  its  very  prettiness,  become 
more  and  more  universal:  the 
white  and  the  black  veils  equally  be- 
coming their  various  wearers  until 
we  TeaLU  the  old  legend  which  points 
to  the  TeU  of  moss  as  the  last  best 
gift  to  the  rose. 

Two  things  are  very  evident  to 
all  in  such  scenes  as  these.  How  very 
mnch  easier  it  is  to  represent  an  idea 
than  a  character,  and  how  very  much 
more  telling  is  form  than  colour  in 
dress.  The  most  brilliant  combiner 
tions  were  merely  grotesijue  without 
it,  and  the  darkest  and  saddest  tints 
possessing  it  were  graceful. 

Here  we  have  the  denizens  of  the 
celestial  empire,  all  in  their  gold 
«nd  satin,  niade  in  most  barbaious 
shape,  and  there  we  have  Turkish 
doctors  and  Neapolitan  sailors,  and 
there  are  Arab  chieftains,  and  Greeks 
in  their  national  dress,  and  there  are 
native  Indians  all  covered  with 
shawls  and  jewels.  In  all  these  many 
differences,  all  so  un-EngUsh  and  all 
nn&miliar,  the  meed  of  admiration 
always  follows  the  flowing  forms. 

The  women,  too,  must  be  criti- 
<nzed.  It  is  a  singular  fact  how 
many  adhere  to  crinoline,  declining, 
for  one  night  even,  to  (forego  its  ser- 
vices. Perhaps  that  was  one  reason 
why  the  ideal  dresses  have  lately  be- 
come so  numerous.  Many  there  were 
still  dressed  exactly  as  Ohina  shep- 
herdesses, their  blue  and  pink  satin 
I)etticoats  being  festooned  with  roses, 
with  little  high-heeledlxx>ts,  and  sil- 
ver crooks  laced  with  flowers.  Some 
are  the  Watteau  groups,  others  are 
Dresden  figures.  Their  hair  is 
rolled  back  and  powdered,  and  their 
^Etoes  are  x)atch^  and  rouged,  and 
they  are,  in  fact,  got  up  to  be  per- 
fect walking  pictures. 

The  French  court  is  also  popular, 
and  Lotus  Quinze  and  Seize  might 
quickly  have  formed  a  court  amongst 
the  many  who  seemed  to  have  now 
stepped  down  from  the  frames  in 
which  they  had  abided  patientiy  in 
their  court  costumes  for  so  long.  It 
is  not,  however,  always  that  grace 
^nll  accompany  dress;  and  it  really 


is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
water  spirits  and  their  companion 
elements,  and  to  find  in  ideals  and 
seasons  some  relief  to  our  wearied 
minds—wearied  to  the  last  degree 
by  the  procession  of  past  ages  wind- 
ing by. 

This  class  is  most  often  veiy  tak- 
ing. There  is  a  breadth  and  license 
that  admits  of  imagination.  First, 
as  we  sat  and  watched,  dark  Night 
trailed  by,' with  her  stars,  and  the 
moon  on  her  head,  and  the  owl,  and 
after  her  came  silently  the  softly-fisdl- 
ing  Snowdrifts.  The  snowdrifts  were 
perhaps  amongst  the  things  that 
were  best  represented.  The  long 
and  flowing  white  draperies  and  the 
veil  that  swept  on  the  ground,  with 
its  soft-falling  flakes  of  the  purest 
Bwansdown;  the  icicles  that  glit- 
tered and  sparkled  above  the  snow, 
sometimes  on  the  holly-sprays  that 
hungry  robins  pecked  at ;  the  atmo- 
sphere of  haze— you  felt  cold  when 
they  drifted  past  you.  Here  is  the 
Morning  breaking,  with  its  funt 
tinge  of  rose  light,  and  with  the  flick- 
ering star  that  goes  out  before  the 
sun. 

Here  is  the  Evening  grey,  with 
the  dusky  dim  robes  of  twilight,  and 
with  its  star,  too,  glittering  the 
brighter  as  night  draws  near.  There 
has  been  Starlight  night,  and  here 
comes  the  deep  Midnight,  folds  upon 
folds  of  blaclmess,  and  scarce  a  star 
appearing.  One  wonders  how  such 
deep  black  can  yet  look  so  unsub- 
stantial: it  is  the  deep  darkness 
which  is  still  to  us  intangibla  But 
both  in  the  snow  and  tlie-  darkness 
the  multifarious  folds  of  the  soft 
cloudy  tulle  seem  to  heap  up  with 
natural  lightness  the  real  thing  that 
they  represent  There  is  in  both  of 
these  a  true  atmospheric  influenca 

One  does  not  see  why '  Air '  should 
be  harder  to  represent.  Perhaps, 
unless  we  took  fog,  we  can't  see  the 
original,  and  therefore  one  is  puzzled 
to  carry  out  quite  the  ideal.  To  re- 
present air  j^roperly  I  suppose  one 
should  be  mvisible,  whicn  seems 
to  me  to  involve  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. Fire  may  be  very  pretty, 
only  I  cannot  see  why  people  should 
wear  red  satin  or  embroider  the 
flames  on  black.  Surely  a  cloudy 
white  dress  with  golden  flames  play- 
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iog  oyer  it  and  Hutening  in  the  hair, 
would  be  a  great  deal  prettier  and 
much  more  Cke  the  element.  The 
oidj  thing  against  fire  is,  that  it  is 
so  often  a  painfal  representation  to 
some  people  who  may  see  it. 

The  list  of  unrealities  is  growing 
yeiy  long,  but  one  cannot  pass  by 
silently  the  Morning  Star  that  shines 
on  ns,  with  pale  golden  hair  nn« 
bound,  and  floating  away  as  the 
clouds,  and  with  a  mist  of  tulle, 
over  which  it  shines  and  sparkles. 
This  is  so  very  pretty  for  people 
with  pale  gold  haur.  Then  there  is 
Flora,  too,  with  her  robe  all  bestrewn 
with  flowers — with  flowers  that  drop 
from  her  hair,  and  that  hang  on  her 
in  bright  masses. 

Sprmg,  too,  is  flitting  towards  us 
witii  her  dress  of  paJe  primrdto  hue 
and  with  her  nestling  violets  and 
her  tufts  of  snowdrops  springing. 
Certamly  these  ideals  are  very  pretty 
indeed.  They  cannot  be  called  to 
account  for  all  their  pretty  fancies ; 
they  have  a  little  rule  and  a  very 
great  deal  of  licence.  But  if  such 
f^tes  as  tiiese  have  thrown  open  the 
golden  gates  and  let  in  a  throng 
of  fiuries  and  such  unsubstantifd 
sprites— if  they  have  given  reins  to 
liEuicy  and  permitted  aerial  flights — 
so  do  they  also  permit  us  to  visit  a 
lower  sphera  Already  abroad  we 
hear  of  many  an  odd  device.  A  bat 
here  flies  by  night,  flapping  its 
wings  that  glitter  with  the  diamond 
dewdrops  l£at  flail  from  the  eaves 
of  the  thatch  as  it  passes.  Here  we 
see  the  well-known  '  white  cat,'  and 
her  blue  collar  names  her  Minette. 
What  a  soft,  pleasant  dress  to  wear 
that  snowy  white  fur  must  be  I 
Birds  flit  about  here  and  there — 
and  here  is  a  cock  with  red  spurs. 
When  animals  once  come  in 
&shion  one  never  knows  what  to 
expect  One  has  heard  already  of 
lizards  that  glittered  in  green  and 
gold,  and  a  swarm  of  brown  bees  in 
Paris  have  welcomed  the  imperial 
party,  stepping  from  their  straw 
hives  that  new  open  at  a  touch,  and 
forming  themselves  in  lines  through 
which  the  Empress  passed. 

Butterflies  have  been  personified 
— no  sarcasm  being  int^ded — and 
very  graceful  insects  one  can  guess 
that  they  were  in  Paris. 


But  no  matter  what  the  dress  may 
be,  the  great  thing  to  each  wearer 
is,  doubtless,  its  becomingness,  its 
prettiness,  and  its  gracefulness,  and 
its  ease  to  wear  in  itself.  And 
though  it  may  be  said  that  some 
people  suffer  willingly  in  '  so  good 
a  cause'  as  dress,  yet  let  no  one 
make  light  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion that  there  is  between  ease  sad 
grace.  It  seems  to  run  through 
everything.  A  woman,  dress-im- 
prisoned, can  never  look  at  her  ease 
— a  bonnet,  or  a  head-dress,  or  a 
comb  that  wearies  one— a  band  of 
elastic,  perhaps,  that  secures  some 
veil  or  wreath— a  dress  that  con- 
strains the  figure — a  mantle  or 
gown  too  heavy,  clothes  that  are 
not  warm  enough,  or  things,  again, 
that  are  too  warm.  How  can  one 
think  of  good  dressing  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  these?  The  acmS 
of  good  dressing  would  seem  to  be 
supremely  in  perfect  suitabUity; 
each  thing  should  seem  the  omy 
thing  one  could  wear  In  such  cir- 
cumstances. Colour,  again,  is  a 
thing  so  often  considered  ahne. 
One  buys  what  looks  charming  on 
others,  and  never  does  the  thought 
cross  us  that  we  may  be  so  different— 
that  what  looks  well  on  one  may 
look  just  as  ill  on  another. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to 
see  ten  blonde  women  rushing  to 
get  some  lovely  new  colour  that 
suits  some  dark  friend  of  theirs 
marvellously — and  perhaps  our  most 
usual  practice  is  equally  ridiculous 
— ^when  every  one  copies  the  Em- 
press in  everything  but  her  beauty. 
Not  only  in  becomingness,  but  also 
in  general  harmony,  people  must 
consider  not  only  what  they  are, 
but  also  every  item  of  which  they 
compose  a  toilette.  Every  one 
knows  how  completely  wrong  gloves 
can  spoU  a  whole  dress— say  dark- 
green,  for  instance,  when  the  tone 
of  the  dress  is  warm — ^that  is,  of 
course,  an  example  taken  firom 
morning  dress;  but  if  people  will 
not  think  of  colour  then  tney  are  not 
at  all  more  likely  to  manage  it  well 
in  the  evening,  when,  though  under 
more  control,  it  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  brought  into  proper 
keeping. 

"Jsow  Scotch  dresses,  as  a  rule,  are 
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a  waming  at  fenoy  balls.  Tou  seo 
a  great  deal  of  colour,  but  theie  is 
nothing  telling.  A  red,  or  a  blue 
or  green  scarf  and  things  in  the  hair 
to  suit  it,  would  be  at  least  distinct 
and  bright  upon  the  white  dress. 
The  misfortune  here  ia  generally 
that  there  is  no  mass  of  colour  suf- 
ficient to  hold  its  own  amidst  the 
great  mass  of  dead  white.  The 
green  is  broken  by  red,  and  the  red 
is  made  dim  by  green,  and  a  gene- 
ral dislocation  is  apparent  about 
it  all. 

Amidst  so  much  colour  and  so 
much  intention,  imless  you  repre- 
sent something  you  should  repre- 
sent some  one,  or  else  be  content 
and  happy  as  a  nineteenth  century 
lady ;  and  many  indeed  are  the  votes 
that  proclaim  their  dress  after  all 
the  prettiest  of  the  throng.  They 
are  so  wide  and  trailing,  so  soft  in 
their  silky  folds,  the  flowers  lie  on 
them  so  lightly,  and  the  long  veils 
break  them  so  gracefully.  Great 
Bcofe  is  given,  however,  to  per- 
sonify fiftvourite  characters.  Some- 
times Amy  Bobsart  passes^  and 
there  Ellen  Douglas  ghdes;  Dolly 
Varden  meets  us;  one  expects  to 
see  Becky  Sharp.  Undine  is  scarce 
a  character;  but  seeing  so  inva- 
riably Bebecca  and  Bowena,  Minna 
and  firenda  appearing,  one  wonders 
why  Walter  Scott  should  be  always 
BO  very  popular. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  too,  and 
many  French  notorieties:  Polish 
and  Bussian  ladies,  and  nere  and 
there  &ur  Circassians.  Even  a 
Moorish  princess  ia  well  received  in 
Paris. 

The  costumes  of  countries  are, 
perhaps,  the  worst  things  to  carry 
out  A  neat  English  servant's  dress 
is  certainly  very  pretiy ;  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely suitable  and  appropriate  to 
her  place ;  but  I  never  can  see  the 
benefit  of  ladies  adopting  a  peasant's 
dress.  The  short  striped  Swiss  pet- 
ticoats, with  their  la<^  velvet  oo- 
dies ;  tiie  dress  of  the  Bonian  contar 
dinas  or  of  the  French  grisettes— the 
tall  caps  of  Norman  boimes — the 
expansive  white  win^  of  the  Fle- 
mmgs.  It  seems  quite  unaccount- 
able why  putting  silk  for  calico 
should  make  peasants'  dresses  suit- 
able for  ladies,  and  to  me  it  seems 
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always  that  ladies  are  not  at  home 
in  them. 

Amongst  the  grotesque  figures 
that  will  cross  one's  path  in  such 
scenes  there  is  that  Quasimodo,  de- 
formed and  hideous-looking,  with 
long  carottv  locks  of  hur  and  a 
horrible  skip  when  he  walks. 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  don't 
often  look  half  diaboho.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  flame-coloured 
garments  won't  make  them  so. 
But  the  best  representation  of  their 
kind  in  the  present  day  would  bo 
clothed  in  such  oily  sanctity  or  in 
such  very  jaunty,  and  in  such 
liberal  guise,  that  no  one  would 
dream  of  the  meaning,  and  would 
think  only  of  dear  friends. 

WomdH  generally  do  not  go  in 
for  dressing  as  '  hideous.'  The 
lady  who  was  Photography,  at  least 
only  hid  her  charms  under  the 
towery  walls  of  her  singular  attiro. 
Very  few  indeed  will  make  them- 
selves purposely  frightful. 

And  I  think  there  should  be  a 
law  for  all  against  intentional  ugli- 
ness. There  are  enough  and  to 
spare  of  imgraceful  things  in  the 
world,  and  to  multiply  fiur  things 
seems  to  be,  of  the  two^  so  much 
more  laudable* 

The  gentlemen,  it  must  be  owned, 
will  snelter  themselves  behind 
precedents.  One  rarely  sees  them 
devise  new  characters  as  women 
do.  Women  do,  doubtless,  now 
and  then  appear  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or,  boldly,  as  Mary  Stuart; 
but  men  have,  without  exception, 
some  guide  to  &11  back  upon.  And 
this  it  is  in  a  g^reat  measure  that 
gives  such  an  air  of  history  to  the 
scene.  The  Gmsaders  are  here 
with  their  cross,  and  the  Templars 
with  long  white  cloaks,  and  Enights 
of  Malta  pass  by  in  black  velvet 
dress,  with  their  diamonds  shining, 
and  their  irreproachable  boots. 
Among  the  most  picturesque  dresses 
the  University  robes  are  seen  hero 
and  there— suitable  or  not  suitable— 
at  least  the  one  sole  vestige  we 
keep  of  antique  beauty,  probably 
the  one  dress  that  would  not  dis- 
grace an  old  statue. 

Here  wo  see  Garibaldi,  and  there 
Neapolitan  sailors.  Charles  tiio 
Second   in   his    plumed   hat,  and 

a  n 
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Henry  the  Eighth  with  his  cloak 
and  his  gay  embroideries,  and  his 
hat  wiih  its  ostrich  plumes. 

Here  is  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  tall, 
and  dark,  and  grave ;  there  a  Spa- 
nish hidalgo  all  covered  with  small 
black  tassels. 

French  kings  and  English  nobles, 
the  heroes  of  romance  everywhere : 
with  my  Lord  of  Leicester  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon  passes;  Sir 
Thomas  More  walks  with  King 
Henry,  and  perhaps  Ca][>tain  Mac- 
heath  joins  them.  No  novel  is  safe 
from  pillage,  its  characters  step  out 
of  it;  no  picture  may  rest  in  its 
frame,  it  walks  out  as  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

The  shining  of  rich  embroidery 
and  the  glow  of  bright-coloured 
velvets;  the  glittering  sword-hilts 
and  the  waving  plumes,  all  make  up 
a  wonderful  picture  of  the  life  of 
all  time  before  us.  The  uniforms 
of  all  nations  are  to  be  seen  around 
us;  only  the  sombre  black  coats 
have  mostly  withdrawn  their  gloomi- 
ness, where  men  in  court  suits  are 
rustling  and  men  in  chain  armour 
stalking  by.  Except  the  close-fitting 
black  suits,  with  mantles  that  &11 
from  tiie  shoulders,  and  the  robes 
that  give  Boman  dignity,  and  the 
rare  handsome  uniforms,  there  can 
be  little  question  as  to  the  dress  that 
is  most  distinguS,  that  which  would 
with  most  difficulfy  be  worn  by  one 
not  a  gentleman.  For  let  me  re- 
mark, en  passant,  fine  feathers  don't 
make  fine  birds;  to  put  on  a  very 
fine  dress  is  a  trying  thing  for  some 
people.  But  one  cannot  see  the 
long  waistcoats  covered  with  fine 
embroidery,  the  delicate  lace  cuffs, 
and  tiie  long  cravats  fiEdling  down, 
the  delicate  light  velvet  coats  that 
suit  so  well  with  the  powdered 
hair,  the  silk  stockings  and  diamond 
buckles  that  glitter  upon  the  shoes  * 
one  really  cannot  see  the  refined 
look  of  the  seventeenth  century 
without  lamenting  very  much  that 
its  nearest  trace  is  now  only  seen  in 
liveries. 

All  honour  to  fancy  balls,  which 
ventilate  dress  theories,  and  give 
ns  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 


dress  of  one  century  by  that  of 
ten  others  so  readily  I  But  amidst 
all  the  knights  of  old,  and  amidst 
the  Crusaders'  armour,  and  amidst 
the  many  uniforms  of  red  and  blue 
that  passed  by— amongst  all  the 
glittenng  throng  which  omamentB 
shone  brightest?  Here  and  there 
was  a  quiet  figure  that  passed  by  in 
the  crowd  unconsciously,  yet  after 
whom  many  eyes  tumeo.  One  was 
a  mere  boy,  the  battle  of  life,  one 
would  have  said,  had  yet  to  begin 
for  him ;  but  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  power  reserved  in  that  face 
still, 'which  well  might  make  one 
think  he  would  bear  himself  bravely 
when  it  came.  There  was  not, 
perhaps,  that  eager  look  of  almost 
boyish  daring;  there  was  an  un- 
boyish  calmness  that  seemed  more 
to  belong  to  a  man.  And  if  the 
knights  of  old  were  men  with  their 
gilded  spurs,  then,  indeed,  age  waa 
not  like  to  be  counted  by  years  for 
him :  for  on  the  slight  young  form 
there  were  clasped  medals  glitter- 
ing, and  brightly  amidst  the  medals 
shone  that  one  insignia  that  tells 
so  proudly  always  of  deeds  of  most 
daring  bravery,  the  honour  that  is 
bestowed  upon  *  the  bravest  brave ' 
— ^the  Victoria  Cross,  which  all  our 
brave  men  prize. 

Why  are  the  most  brave  so  calm- 
looking  ?  Is  it  that  they  have 
not  n^  to  be  excited?  Is  it  a 
sound  feeling  and  consciousness  of 
thought?  There  is  surely  a  ^eat 
deal  hidden  in  that  sustained  effort- 
less strength.  There  must  under- 
lie it  no  little  force  of  will— no 
slight  or  untried  enduxance,  a  great 
deal  of  unself-consciousness.  Brave 
men  are  not  rare  in  England,  and 
Victoria  Crosses  are  many;  but  in 
an  unreal  scene,  amidst  so  many 
great  shades,  there  is  something 
that  bears  one  forcibly  beck  to  fH 
different  days,  to  the  fields  where 
those  crosses  were  won,  and  across 
the  bright  lighted  halls  the  smoke 
and  the  flash  seem  to  pass,  and 
with  the  soft-sounding  valse  the 
bray  of  the  trumpet  mingles,  and 
the  sound  of  the  dancing  feet  seems 
to  echo  the  measured  tramp. 
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IHAB  frequently  read  of  '  Show- 
foUis '  in  general.  In  particu- 
lar, had  Mr.  CbarleB  Ttickenn,  hj 
lifting  the  cnrtain  that  bad  hitherto 
concealed  from  public  notice  the 
chftnotcre  of  Messrs.  Codlin  and 
Short,  ahown  me  the  ina  and  oata 
in  the  iivee  of  the  Pimch-and-Judy 
men.  MoreoTer,  he  it  was  vho  had 
introduced  me  to  Grinder's  lot— to 
Jerry,  the  manager  of  the  dancing 
dogs — to  Vnffin,  the  proprietor  of 
the  weak-kneed  giant  and  the  tittle 
lady  without  arms  and  legs— to 
Sweet  William,  the  ugly  conjuror, 
who  swallowed  leaden  lozenges 
through  the  medinm  of  his  eyes, 
and  balanced  donkeys  in  bis  dreaniB 
~and,  above  all,  to  the  genuine  and 
only  Jarley,  the  delight  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  the  patronized 
of  royal^.  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  too, 
bad  depicted  Hickory  and  Luddy 
with  so  mnch  ability  that  I  oonld 
nt  once  accept  bis  sketches  for  the 
graphic  poriraits  of  liring  realities. 
But  no  one  had  yet  painted  fiar  me 


a  domestio  picture  of  the  swinging 
boat  people,  the  proprietors  oF  the 
round-abonte,  merry-go-rounda,  and 
ups-and-downs ;  and  my  curiosity 
had  often  been  exdted  to  know 
what  became  of  these  persons  when 
the  turmoil  and  riot  of  race  and  fair 
were  otot. 

They  have  not  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  in  his  great 
literary  torso  of  '  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor,'  although,  in 
that  extraordinary  book,  he  has  given 
UB  many  interesting  particulars  of 
people  who  obtain  their  livelihood 
by  very  strange  ways  and  means; 
but  the  subject  would  present  good 
material  for  one  who  has  dr^ed 
up  the  dry  bones  of  statiatics  with 
so  mnch  novelty  and  effect.  For 
these  swinging-boat  people  are  the 
poseeesors  of  much  valnable  pro- 
perty, and  must  form  a  large  com- 
munity ;  and  as  the  specialitiee  of 
their  profession  only  demand  tlieir 
existence  for  six  montlia  of  the  year, 
the  question  naturally  arises,— What 
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do  they  do  with  themselyes  during 
the  other  six  months?  In  spring 
they  make  their  appearance  with  the 
swallows  and  the  pear-blossoms,  and 
lead  a  gipsy  life  imtil  '  the  swaUows 
fly  towards  home/  and  the  pear-blos- 
soms have  ripened  into  fruit  But 
how,  when,  and  where  do  they  pass 
that  intermediate  wintry  stage  of 
their  existence  between  the  pear 
trait  and  the  pear-blossom? 

Chance  has  put  me  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  particulars  of  which 
I  was  in  quest. 

It  waa  the  last  week  in  April,  and 
I  was  passing  through  a  certain 
rural  parish  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Staffordshire.  It  was  in 
the  very  heart  of  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, where  a  stranger  woidd  have 
had  to  wait  till  night&U  to  see  the 
red  glare  in  the  heavens  before  he 
could  folly  have  realized  the  &ct 
that  he  weus  but  five  or  six  miles 
&om  tiiie  skirts  of  'the  Black 
Oountty/  For  this  particular  parish 
looked  anything  but  [black ;  and,  if 
•  it  was  not  green — save  where  the 
m^ow  land  and  the  spring  wheat 
^  made  emerald  patches  in  the  brown 
and  ruddy  landscape,  yet  it  gave 
manifold  manifestations  that  it  soon 
would  be.  The  plentiftd  hedge-row 
timber,  tiie  trees  dotted  over  many  of 
the  fields,  the  coppices,  plantations, 
and  woods  were  bursting  into  leaf, 
and  presented  that  hazy  appearance 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  on- 
coming foliage.  The  larch,  'the 
lady  of  the  woods,'  had  been  the 
first  to  put  on  her  light  spring 
dress ;  and  the  chestnuts  already 
made  a  gallant  show,  the  unfolding 
fans  of  their  leaves  hanging  much 
in  the  same  form  that  di^  pocket- 
handkerchiefe  assume  when  they 
dangle  from  the  left  hands  of  ball- 
room young  ladies.  A  snowy  bloom 
thickly  cotired  ^the  pear  and  plum 
and  cherry  trees;  and  the  black- 
thorn in  the  hedge  showed  its  white 
blossoms  among  the  catkins  of  the 
willows.  The  banks  were  profusely 
strewn  with  wild  flowers — ^'clotted 
with  them,'  as  an  old  cottager  very 
expressively  said  to  me.  Primroses, 
violets,  daisies,  anemones,  golden  oo- 
ladines— all  these  gleaming]  jewels 
of  Nature  were  there;  in  the  broad 
meadows  the  cowslips  were  putting 


forth  their  speckled  buds;  blazing 
Mng-Kmps  finnged  the  brook-side, 
with  the  paler 

'Cttffodila. 
TbMi  oome  before  the  swallow  darec,  and  take 
TtM  winds  of  Mardi  with  beontj ;' 

while  higher  up,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood,  ue  prickly  gorse- 
bushes  were  covered  with  a  wealth 
of  glorious  golden  blossoms. 

Overhead,  tiie  first  swallows  were 
skimming  in  their  rapid  flight,  and 
nnaeen  larks  were  singing  '  a  milo 
in  air.'  Birds  were  twittering  and 
flitting  on  all  sides;  while  ever  and 
anon  came  the  hoarse  double  '  cock- 
oock'  crow  of  the  pheasant,  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  partridge,  the 
soothing  note  of  the  wood-pigeon, 
and  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  lapwing, 
which,  to  most  ears,  says  *  Pee-weet !' 
but  which  proclaims  itself  to  many 
a  rustic  as  a  bird  '  be-witched.'  In 
the  fields, '  the  merry  brown  haras 
were  leaping,'  colts  were  caraoolling 
by  their  mothers'  sides,  and  lambs 
were  bounding,  'as  to  the  tabor's 
sound,'  with  those  dervish  leaps  and 
insane  pirouettes  that  oonstitute  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  ei^yment 
Old  Mother  Goose  was  tenderly 
leading  forth  her  young  &mily  of 
*  gulls '  (looking  for  all  the  world 
like  little  bundles  of  flannel),  their 
attentive  papa  strutting  by  the  side 
of  his  helpmate  with  an  air  of  stupid 
gallantry,  now  fiercely  stabbing  the 
sweet  grass  with  his  orange  bill, 
and  now  giving  a  hs-SHselk!  as  a 
note  of  encouragement  to  his  wifo 
and  children,  and  a  warning  to  pigs 
and  other  farm-yard  marauders  that 
he  had  his  eyes  wide  open,  his  cou- 
rage up,  and  his  bill  ready.  Mrs. 
Duck,  the '  notorious  glutton '  of  the 
libellous  legend,  was  imitating  the 
example  of  her  anserine  relative, 
and  was  also  walking  at  the  head 
of  a  small  procession  of  ducklings; 
and  motherly  hens  were  scratching 
the  dust,  and  enticing  their  chirping 
children  around  them  with  invita- 
tory  chucks.  Here,  there,  and  every- 
where, the  bird-boys,  with  screams 
and  clappers,  were  driving  the  rooks 
&om  the  young  com. 

Walking  amid  these  sights  and 
sotmds  of  spring-time  in  the  country, 
in  the  rustic  retirement  oi  this  se- 
questered spot,  I  suddenly,  and  to 
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my  great  sunrise,  stumbled  upon  a 
scene  that  I  snould  least  of  all  haye 
expected  to  find  in  Bnch  a  place — a 
scene,  the  concomitants  of  which 
suggested  shouting,  and  crowding, 
and   riot,   and   otiier   sights    and 
sounds  altogether  incongruous  to 
those  which  were  then  present  to 
my  senses.     At  the  bottom  of  a 
sandy  lane  was  a  long,  low,  and 
irregularly-built   cottage,   its   roof 
yellow   and   grey  with  moss   and 
lichen,  and  here  and  there  decorated 
with  a  coronal  of  fern.    There  were 
many   out-buildings,  with   a   pic- 
turesque well,  and  an  unpicturesque 
pig,  who  had  his  snout  buried  in 
the  empty  well-bucket,  in  the  yain 
expectation  of  wash.     Passing  by 
the   gable    of   the    building    my 
thoughts  were  rudely  roused  from 
their  quiet  spring  doze  by  a  dis- 
cordant clatter  of  yoices.     In  an 
open  yard  by  the  side  of  the  cot- 
tage, with  blossoming  orchard  trees 
all  around,  was  a  medley  and  novel 
group.     I  had  lighted   upon  ^e 
home  of  a  swinging-boat  proprietor, 
who  was  surrounded  by  the  gor- 
geous works  of  art  that  formed  iiie 
staple  machinery  of  his  profession, 
and  was  placidly  smoking  the  pipe 
of  contentment,  the  while  he  ad- 
ministered  a   coat   of  yamish    to 
a   highly-emblazoned   but   tailless 
hobby-horse.      A    second    similar 
horse  stood  by,  and  a  third  was 
being  carried  off  to  a  tent,  where 
eleyen  horses  (of  the   same  rare 
breed)  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
nose  to  nose,  staring  and  snorting 
%t  each  other,  with  distended  eyes 
and  nostrils,  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  high  breeding  and  com.  All  these 
hobby-horses  were  excellently  carved 
in  wood,  and  were  represented  with 
superabtmdant  action;  one  or  two 
of  tliem,  indeed,  might  have  been 
modelled  from    '  an   irreclaimable 
savage'  of  Mr.  Barey.    They  were 
bigger  than  Shetland  {jonies;  they 
had  glossy  coats— of  paint  and  var- 
nish;  they  were  caparisoned   (by 
the  brush)  in  a  style  that  was  both 
new  and  go^eous;  they  were  of 
various  hues — black,  brown,  white, 
grey,  roan,  chesnut,  cream,  spotted, 
piebald;  and  they  were  decorated 
with  scrolls,  on  which  their  names 
were    emblazoned    in    gold    and 


colours—Prince  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Wellington,  Snowball,  Bose- 
bud.  King  Tom,  Gay  Lad,  Black 
Bess,  Wild  Bose,  Water  LUy,  Bo- 
Peep,  Bed  Deer,  Moss  Bose,  and 
True  Boy.  They  were  destitute  of 
tails  and  bridles,  which  were  move- 
ables, and  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  * 
the  public;  but  their  manes  were 
painted,  and  .their  leather  saddles 
were  fixtures,  being  securely  nail^ 
to  their  places,  t£us  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  girths,  and 
precluding  the  possibility  of  an  ac- 
cident arising  from  the  saddle 
'  turning.'  Every  steed  stood  upon 
a  wooden  platform  painted  a  ver- 
dant green. 

•  It  was  certainly  a  strange  and 
unexpected  sight;  and  the  last 
thing  that  one  would  have  expected 
to  see  in  such  an  oulrof-the-way 
country  nook,  were  these  fourteen 
hobby-horses,  so  gorgeously  capari« 
soned,  but  as  tailless  as  Manx  cats, 
ranged  head  to  head  in  a  pillared 
tent,  which,  so  far  as  colour  went, 
was  as  highly  decorated  as  the 
Medi£Dval  Court  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Nor  were  the  other  agr&'  * 
ments  of  the  scene  less  ornate  or 
remarkable.  Poles,  beams,  planks, 
and  ladders  were  scattered  on  all 
sides,  bright  with  all  (and  more 
than  all)  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  adorned  with  marvellous 
devices  that  might  have  been  de- 
signed tby  Mr.  Owen  Jones  while 
suffering  from  dyspeptic  night-  ' 
mare.  Some  of  the  larger  portions 
of  the  machinery  were  conspicu- 
ously marked  with  the  magic  words 
'  Fbou  London,'  which,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  was  certainly  true,  for 
poles,  and  horses,  and  '  boats '  were 
made  there.  The  swinging-boats, 
of  which  but  three  were  visible,  the 
others  being  stored  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  were  also  remarkable  for 
conflicting  colours  and  striking  de- 
vices. The  largest  of  the  three  dis- 
played, on  either  side,  a  bewitching 
portrait  of  '  Fair  Flora,'  scattering 
flowers,  and  surrounded  by  em- 
blems of  peace ;  while,  by  way  of 
contrast,  uie  under  portion  of  the 
boat  was  covered  with  scenes  of 
battle,  and  fire,  and  smoke,  the 
'  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred,'  and 
other  stirring  scenes  from  the  Cri- 
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moa,  which  should  bo  seen  and 
studied  by  connoisseurs  in  the 
crowd  beneath,  the  while  the  boat 
with  its  sickening  (is  this  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  called  a  '  boat?')  and 
shouting  crew  rose  high  ^i  the  air, 
and  made  its  thirty  reyolutions  for 
a  ha'penny. 

Visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while 
others  unseen  were  audible  to  the 
listening  ear,  were  fiye  children,  the 
property  of  more  than  one  mother, 
who  were  by  no  means  so  gor- 
geously attired,  or  had  such  clean 
and  shining  fiices  aa  the  painted 
hobby-horses.  Two  of  these  olive 
branches  were  at  play  in  the  Cri- 
mean boat,  the  one  switching  a 
motherly  hen,  the  other  assuaging 
its  tender  griefis  by  the  rattle  of  pais 
enshrined  in  a  wicker  toy,  the  while 
it  spasmodically  hooted,  and  kicked, 
and  gazed  fixedly  at  nothing,  after 
the  manner  of  infants.  A  third 
urchin  was  swaying  himself  on  a 
pole,  watching  the  varnishing  pro- 
cess, and  meditating,  it  may  be,  on 
forthcoming  races,  when  he  would 
stand  on  his  head  and  turn  'cart- 
wheels' for  the  amusement  of  the 
gentlefolk  in  the  carriages,  and  for 
the  extortion  of  coppers,  and  frag- 
ments of  pigeon-pie  and  pickled 
salmon.  A  fourth  child  was  hug- 
ging a  very  blackguard  of  a  dog, 
who  nevertheless  received  the  rough 
caresses  with  gentlemanly  compo- 
sure. The  fifth  youngster  was  en- 
deavouring to  precipitate  itself  from 
the  door-step,  but  was  restrained 
from  the  rash  act  by  its  mamma, 
an  exceedingly  well  &voured  and 
buxom  young  lady,  who,  notwith- 
standing her  evident  youth,  wore  a 
wedding-ring,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  child  (beside  her,  as  well  as 
of  the  dog  caresser.  This  young 
lady's  head  was  adorned  with  plen- 
tiful black  hair,  which  (shortly  after- 
wards) she  artlessly  let  down — like 
the  lady  of  the  labels  on  Bowland's 
Macassar— then  made  it  glossy  with 
the  aid  of  water  and  the  pahns  of 
her  hands,  and  then  twisted  it  up 
again  to  its  normal  fashion,  the 
while  she  held  the  comb  in  her 
mouth. 

This  chequered  scene  of  dirty 
live  bipeds  and  cleanly-painted 
carved    quadrupeds    was    closely 


backed  by  an  orchard  thick  with 
apple  and  plum  trees,  and  here 
and  there  between  their  tronks 
I  could  see  a  richly-wooded  land- 
scape, with  many  agricultural  signs 
of  spring  in  the  country.  The  pros- 
pect in  the  immediate  foreground 
was  also  a  symptom  of  spring ;  for 
it  betokened  the  busy  preparations 
of  the  swinging-boat  proprietor  for 
his  annual  tour  to  the  w^kes,  fiurs, 
and  races  of  the  midland  counties. 
He  was  now  hard  at  work  on  the 
finishing  touches ;  and,  within  three 
days  after,  hobby-horses,  swinging- 
boats,  and  aU  the  parapheEoalia  of 
the  '  roundabouts '  would  be  earned 
off  on  vans  and  light  waggons  to 
the  initiatory  scene  of  the  summer 
campaign.  The  house  was  so  situ- 
ated tlmt  it  lay  within  easy  reach 
of  a  populous  district,  where  races, 
and  mirs,  and  wakes  were  as  fre- 
quent as  plums  in  a  Christmas  pud- 
ding. To  these  he  travelled  by 
devious  lanes  and  roundabout  roads, 
in  order  to  escape  the  turnpikes; 
and,  being  well  up  in  the  intricate 
geography  of  the  country,  laiely 
troubled  the  toll-collector. 

This  swinging-boat  proprietor  has, 
by  his  own  (what  shall  I  say  ?  well, 
'  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,') 
talent  and  industry,  accumulated 
something  like  an  independence,  and 
is  a  man  of  property,  for  he  owns 
his  own  and  the  adjoining  cottage, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  nine 
acres  of  land.  He  fiarms  his  land, 
and  sells  the  produce  of  his  orchard. 
He  also  buys  fruit  on  speculation,  or 
sells  it  on  commission;  moreover, 
he  '  does  a  little  butchering,'  espe- 
cially when  any  sheep  or  cow  has 
come  to  a  natural  end;  and  he 
'  deals '  in  poultry.  The  cost  of  his 
stock  in  trade  must  be  considerable. 
I  had  some  talk  with  him  on  this 
subject,  the  while  he  graciously  per- 
mitted me  to  m^e  a  sketch  of  him- 
self and  his  quadrupeds ; '  for  I  don't 
mind  being  put  in  a  book,'  he  said, 
with  a  hazy  idea  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  my  drawing ;  '  I'm  a  public 
character,  and  well  known  to  most 
folks.' 

'Them  fourteen  'osaes,'  he  said, 
'  was  all  made  up  in  Lunnon,  and 
cost  me  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pound,  not  one  penny  less  if  you'll 
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believe  mo ;  and  leady  money,  too. 
And  that  was  when  they  was  in  the 
rough,  you  must  remember,  and 
afore  they  was  smoothed  down  and 
painted.  And  then,  as  regards  the 
painting  of  'em,  sir ;  I  was  obligated 
to  employ  a  first-class  man ;  and  he 
Blep'  hero  till  he'd  done  his  job ;  and 
I  had  to  give  him  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  and  his  maintotnance.' 

I  inwardly  remarked  to  myself, 
that  if  my  friend  had  been  the  rector 
of  tho  parish,  he  would  haye  kept 
his  curate  at  a  less  expense. 

'And  yon  must  remember,  sir,' 
contiiuied  the  swinging-boat  pro- 
prietor, 'that  I  only  paid  him  for 
nis  hart:  I  had  to  find  all  the  paint 
and  gilding  myself.  You'll  please 
to  notice,  sir,  tibat  thero's  a  main  o' 
gold-leaf  and  silyer-leaf  laid  all 
about  them 'osses ;  likewise  on  the 
boats  and  poles ;  and  that  vermilion 
paint  is  dreadful  expensive,  and  we 
aro  obh'gated  to  use  it  more  than 
other  colour.  The  hemerald  green 
also  comes  heavy.  And  them  Cri- 
mean battles  wer'n't  painted  for 
nothing;  though  I  saved  a  matter 
of  a  pound  a  boat  by  having  more 
smoke  put  into  them.  It  makes 
'em  look  more  like  real  battles— not 
tiiat  I  ever  seed  one,  but  one  fancies 
there  must  be  a  deal  of  smoke  and 
pother — and  it  saves  the  expense  of 
painting  in  the  red  coats.  By  the 
end  of  a  season  they  always  want 
fresh  painting,  leastways  a  deal  of 
touching  up.  The  boys  and  girls 
kicks  the  paint  off  'em  dreadfid; 
though  the  men  and  women  are 
almost  worse  than  the  boys  and 
girls.' 

'  What  I  do  men  and  women  often 
ride  on  them  ?'  I  asked. 

'Law  bless  you,  sir,  I  couldn't 
have  afforded  these  bosses,  if  they 
didn't!'  replied  the  swinging-boat 
proprietor.  'Why,  let  cJone  the 
races,  you  just  look  at  the  wakes 
and  fairs ;  and  specially  at  the  mops ! 
Why,  at  them  Michaelmas  hirings 
you'll  see  all  the  lasses  and  men  as 
come  to  be  hired,  '11  si)end  almost 
as  much  with  me  as  they  do  in  the 
j)ublio-houses.  Why,  they're  never 
tiled  of  riding  them  'osses,  sir  I  The 
lasses '11  sit  on  the  ponmiels,  and 
make  believe  as  they  were  fine 
ladies;  and  the  men  mostly  keeps 


up  the  game  by  pretending  to  bo 
smart  fox-'unters.  Oh  yes!  I've 
plenty  of  grown-up  folks;  and  of 
gentlefolks  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that — specially  at  races.    Why,  at 

last races,  the  On'rable 

and  a  lot  of  his  quality  friends,  when 
they  got  tired  of  Aunt  Sally  and  tho 
sticks,  they  all  came  and  had  a  turn 
on  them  'osses.  But  they're  all  alike 
— poor  folk  and  quality  folk ;  they 
kicks  the  paint  off  dreadful.' 

While  (to  myself)  I  was  deducing 
an  obvious  moral  from  this  truism, 
the  swinging-boat  proprietor  was 
varnishing  his  tailless  steeds,  and 
dealing  out  fragments  of  informa- 
tion from  the  storehouse  of  his  ex- 
X)erience.  It  appeared  that  the 
saddles,  although  nailed  on,  became 
frayed  and  worn,  and  had  to  be  re- 
newed about  every  other  year :  that 
the  bridles  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  season;  and,  above 
all  that  new  tails  had  to  be  provided 
annually.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt  that 
the  usual  custom  of  an  equestrian, 
or  equestrienne,  at  these '  merry-go- 
rounds,'  or  'roundabouts,'  was  to 
hold  on  by  the  bridle,  neck,  or  pom- 
mel with  the  one  hand,  and,  with 
Uie  other,  to  grip  the  tail.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  or,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  flung  off  at  a 
tangent  as  the  machine  was  whirled 
rapidly  round,  a  handful  of  horse- 
hair was  frequently  extracted  from 
Hie  hobby-horse's  tail;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  at  the  termination 
of  the  season,  the  portly  bang-tail 
had  usually  dwindled  to  a  thin  rat- 
tail,  and  the  steed  that  had  started 
on  his  professional  tour  with  so 
much  paint  and  horse-hair,  came 
home  again  with  grievous  sores  and 
raws  as  to  paint,  and  sadly  moulted 
as  regards  horse-hair.  No  wonder, 
then,  l^at,  with  all  these  expen- 
sive items  fresh  in  his  memory, 
my  friend  should  tell  me  'them 
'osses  cost  a  sight  more  than  live 
'uns.' 

But  if  the  cost  of  the  apparatus 
be  great,  the  gains  must  also  be  con- 
siderable. At  one  fair,  and  that  a 
small  one,  and  unknown  to  feme — 
'  but  a  worry  good  piteh,'  said  my 
friend — this  man,  after  paying  all 
his  expenses,  cleared  (according  to 
his  own  account)  thirty-five  pounds. 
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Kr  p'dii  Jhrcvl'  m- 1   If  this  one  djiy's  li  ^s  profitable  occupations  tliilTi  that 

f^nin  is  to  bo  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  a  swinginp-boat   proprietor.     I 

of  the  other  days  in  his  professional  ehould  like  to  see  Ins  Income-tax 

career,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  return !                Cuthbekt  Bede. 


A  LUXDLE  OF  AXSWEPuS  TO  A  BUNDLE  OF  CONTRADICTIONS 

'rpis  paper  solves  these  contradictions, 
X    And  proves,  though  strange,  they  are  no  fictions. 

Th(Te'R  ])aper  short,  and  paper  long, 

Pa]X'r  tliin,  and  paper  strong, 

PajuT  l)r()\vii,  and  blue,  and  wliito. 

And  on  tlie  blue  you  '  Smiles '  may  write, 

Pa])er  heavy,  paper  light; 

One  sheot  may  scarce  outweigh  a  featlior: 

'Tis  weighed  by  tons  when  piled  togetlier. 

You  surely  need  not  to  be  told 
There's  paper  now  and  paper  old. 

■\Vh(To  you  a  double  letter  see, 
"Without,  within,  must  paper  be. 
]^ach  page  of  paper  that  you  view, 
Ibis  got  a  head  as  well  as  you, 
Though  hair  upon  it  never  grow ; 
While  underneath  a  foot  is  seen, 
On  which  no  toes  have  ever  been. 
Yet,  without  limb,  or  heel,  or  toe. 
Where'er  ^tis  sent  may  paper  go. 

That  paper  without  wings  can  fly, 
IMounting  upward  to  the  sky. 
Doubting  me,  believe  your  sight. 
Go  and  view  a  paper  kite. 

A  paper  book,  mns  voice  or  eyes. 
Can  tell  whatever  the  traveller  spies. 

Paper,  'without  hps  or  ears. 
Telling  the  tale  it  never  hoars. 
Can  move  to  laughter  or  to  tears. 

Tlio  lover  to  his  mistress  writing. 
All  her  matchless  charms  reciting. 
With  burning  words  and  bursting  sighs. 
Her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  brow,  her  eyes, 
Her  grac^)ful  form,  her  waist  so  taper, 
Showing  what  their  hue  and  shape  are, 
His  hopes  and  fears  commits  to  paper. 

Paper  without  hand  to  use. 
If  it  bear  the  prefix, '  News,' 
Both  good  and  evil  can  diffuse. 

Paper  thinks  not,  yet  may  show 
All  the  wise  can  think  or  know. 

Paper,  in  worth,  all  wealth  exceeds. 
Witness  bank-notes  and  title-deeds ; 
Yet,  in  the  mud,  has  many  a  boot 
Trcd  scraps  of  paper  under  foot 
Made  many  a  thousand  years  before ; 
If  will  be  made  for  thousands  more. 

Then  own  yon  dull  or  blind  must  be. 

So  plain  an  answer  not  to  seel  0.  M.  Q. 
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A  GOSSIP  ON  GAEDEN  GAMES. 


CHAPTER  L 

QUOITB. 


WHAT  can  I  do  with  this  bit 
of  land?'  The  gentleman 
who  put  this  qnostion  to  mo  but- 
Teyed  the  said  '  bit  of  land '  with 
a  look  of  dudgeon.  To  be  candid, 
it  was  not  much  to  look  at,  and  the 
speaker  was  fresh  from  the  bowery 
orchards  and  green  slopes  of  woody 
Warwickshire.  Upon  his  remoyal 
to  the  metropolis  he  had  applied  to 
me  to  recommend  a  nice  quiet  lo- 
cality, where  he  would  bo  too  far 
removed  from  Fleet  Street  to  hear 
the  roar  of  the  wheels,  too  fitr  from 
the  river  to  have  tiie  worst  of  the 
fogs,  and  where  he  might  make  an 
effort  to  keep  up  counliy  associa- 
tions. I  directed  ^^m  to  one  of  my 
own  fayouiite  quarters,  and  the 
advice  vma — ^I  mention  it  as  a 
very  rare  circumstance — accepted. 
Having  thus  stood  sponsor  for  the 
locality,  I  presume  he  considered 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  me  to  tell 
him  what  he  might  do  with  the 
little  strip  of  land  at  the  back  of  his 
house.  1  had,  unfortunately,  just 
congratulated  him  upon  the  situa- 
tion. This  added  something  to  the 
severity  of  tone^  he  adopted  in  put- 
ting the  question. 

I  had  called  it  a  garden.  He  had 
laughed  at  the  supposition.  We 
were  standing  on  the  steps  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Houses,  and 
especially  suburban  houses,  are  do- 
ceptivo.  Their  exteriors  are  cream- 
coloured,  and  look  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  common  bricks — 
that  is,  at  front ;  but  go  to  the  back, 
and  behold  what  I  saw,  standing  on 
my  friend's  steps — black,  dingy 
bricks  all  [round ;  for  tho  back  of 
ono  row  of  houses  looks  toward  tho 
back  of  another;  and  though  they 
are  smooth  and  respectable,  lilce 
some  jjeople  I  know,  on  the  outside, 
there  is  a  reverse  to  the  picture; 
and,  as  regards  the  houses,  it  would 
be  horribTy  dull  were  it  not  that 
here  and  there  a  pretty  human  face 
or  two  lights  up  tho  scene  from 
some  adjacent  window.  Odious 
chimney  stacks,  cobwebby  rain-water 


butts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  formed 
the  chief  features  in  tho  '  house- 
scape  '  that  I  looked  upon.  The  bit 
of  land  itself  was  broken  up  in  every 
conceivable  way.  There  was  a  frag- 
ment of  a  line-prop  that  had  seen 
better  Mays  lying  in  one  place ;  by 
the  wall,  in  the  last  stage  of  naturtu 
decay,  were  some  ragged,  withered 
stallos  of  last  year^  chrysanthe- 
mums. In  the  centre  a  pond  had 
apparently  been  constructed  for  fish 
acclimatization  purposes,  but  aban- 
doned, and  partially  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  a  passion  for  flowers  having 
usurped  the  place  of  tho  piscicul- 
tural  schema  This,  too,  had  evi- 
dently been  of  short  duration,  for 
only  one  third  of  the  ground  had 
been  laid  out  in  parterres.  Some 
long  rank  grass,  a  piece  of  clothes- 
line, full  of  ^otB,  fragments  of 
broken  crockery,  and  bits  of  toys 
from  which  the  rain  had  washed 
the  paint,  were  strewn  about  the  hit 
of  land.  What  could  he  do  with  it? 
I  playfully  suggested  that  he  should 
make  of  the  wilderness  a  miniature 
Chatfiworth,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  already  made  pond 
for  the  site  of  the  fountain,  and  how 
he  should  make  the  flower-beds, 
lay  out  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
build  beautifol  grottoes. 

The  reader  will  have  been  all  this 
time  wondering  what  this  can  havo 
to  do  wiUi  a  chapter  on  an  ancient 
English  game  which  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  be  intimately  connected  with 
a  modem  garden  at  the  back  of  a 
London  house.  I  hope,  however, 
to  show  him  that  the  two  things 
mav  be  connected  with  much  profit 
and  pleasure.  By  turning  the  h'ttle 
strip  of  land,  27  yards  by  8,  into  a 
quoit-ground  my  friend  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  of  great  use. 
Most  suburban  nouses  have  such 
a  strip  of  land,  in  most  cases  lying 
waste,  or  growing  a  few  flowers,  or 
doing  duty  as  a  play-place  for  the 
children.  Without  interfering  with 
tho  flowers,  either  human  or  bota- 
nical, to  any  great  extent,  gentlemen 
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mskj  find  in  snoh  a  garden  zoom  for 
a  very  interesting  classical  game^ 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable skill.  The  game  is  quoits. 
The  dimensions  will  be  ample,  and 
the  game  is  charming.  Any  reader 
of  this  is  at  Uberty  to  adopt  the 
suggestion,  and  return  me  a  letter 
of  thanks  through  the  editor.  That 
he  may  the  better  be  able  to  do  so, 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  how  the 
ground  is  made—I  mean  a  good 
ground,  on  which  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  play;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to 
play  quoits  without  taking  any  pre- 
liminary trouble  in  preparing  it 

Haying  furnished  my  friend  quite 
unexpectedly  with  a  satisfoctory 
answer  to  his  question,  he  set  about 
reducing  the  wilderness  to  some 
sort  of  order.  Then  he  made  two 
'ends,'  eighteen  yards  apart  in  a 
direct  lina  Twelve  inches  of  soil 
haviDg  been  removed  for  a  circle  of 
one  yard  from  the  pin,  a  layer  of 
fine  ashes  was  put  m,  aad  then  a 
brickmaker-in  suburban  regions 
how  plentiful  they  are,  hanging,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  skirts  of  dviliza- 
tion — ^was  taken  into  confidence  and 
set  to  work.  He  filled  it  up  with 
the  finest  clay  procurable,  treading 
it  in,  and  raising  it  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  with  an 
inchne  of  three  or  four  inches  to- 
ward the  back.  The  two  'ends' 
having  been  made,  and  scattered 
over  with  sawdust,  turf  was  laid 
down,  fiower-beds  planned  by  the 
side  of  the  walks,  and  in  the  space 
between  the  two  ends;  the  only 
prohibition  required  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  shrub  in  the  line  of 
sight  between  the  stakes. 

The  modem  system  of  quoit- 
playing  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
(it  was  one  of  the  five  classical 
games)  or  in  remote  times  among 
the  Britons.  They  used  a  large 
circular  piece  of  iron,  which  was 
solid ;  and  their  object  was  to  throw 
it  OS  far  as  possible.  We  have  ap- 
plied science  to  this,  as  to  all  our 
games,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  mere 
test  of  strength,  but  one  of  skill, 
requiring  accurate  judgment,  and  a 
perfect  control  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arm.  As  an  exercise  it  has  but  one 
defect:  that  is,  its  one-sidedness ; 


all  the  education,  muaonlarly  speak- 
ing, is  imparted  to  one  arm — the 
right  This  is,  physically,  as  in- 
jurious as  it  would  be,  intellec- 
tually, to  cram  a  child  with  geo- 
graphy, and  leave  all  other  k]K>w- 
ledge  to  take  its  chance.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  kinds  of  bowling, 
with  fencing,  and  with  single-stick. 
The  right  arm  does  all  the  work, 
and  the  left  languishes  for  want  of 
use.  Setting  this  on  one  side,  it  is 
a  capital  exercise,  and  a  splendid 
chest  expander,  without  bemg  too 
exhaustive:  it  is,  in  fact,  just  the 
game  for  a  garden  during  half  an 
hour  of  leisure. 

Our  plan  being  to  throw  at  a 
mark,  a  ground  of  unlimited  length 
is  not  required.  It  is  frequently 
played  at  various  distances.  Fif- 
teen yards  is  the  minimum,  and 
thirty  yards  the  maximum  length. 
Eighteen  yards  is  the  most  pleasant 
distance  at  which  to  throw;  or,  if 
a  very  light  quoit  is  used,  the  dis- 
tance may  be  increased  to  twenty- 
one.  Such  a  ground  as  that  is  ac- 
cessible to  hundreds  of  London 
men  whose  occupations  make  it 
very  desirable,  and  whose  tastes 
lead  them  to  desure  an  agreeable 
out-door  recreation.  This  is  just 
adapted  to  supply  the  hiatus.  Only 
two  players  are  required,  no  pre- 
paration, and  almost  as  little  para- 
phernalia. A  couple  of  pairs  of 
quoits,  two  players — fEither  and  son, 
or  brother  and  brother— of  about 
equal  skill,  a  pleasant  spring  day, 
and  good-bye.  to  dull  care!  For 
what  oti^er  game  can  I  say  as 
much?  Croquet  is  very  'slow' 
when  but  two  players  are  engaged 
in  it,  cricket  impossible,  football 
out  of  the  question,  and  bowls  rather 
tedious — unless  it  is  bowling  at 
the  Jack,  which  demands  a  much 
larger  ground*  Quoits  has  none  of 
these  defects.  It  is  lively,  too:  con- 
versation, cigars,  and  jokes  are  quite 
compatible  with  it  Accidents  are 
weU-nigh  impossible :  they  can  only 
result  from  great  carelessness.  I 
have  known  the  ladies  bu^  about 
the  flower-beds  while  the  gentlemen 
have  beem  throwing  the  quoits  nanny 
a  pleasant  spring  evening. 

The  weignt  and  size  of  the  quoit 
is  a  maUer  of  individual  taste.    A 


Quoits. 
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glance  at  the  windows  of  the  iron- 
mongers in  the  Strand  and  Oxford 
Street  will  suffioe  to  show  how  great 
the  difference   is.     Our  primitive 

Suoits  were  simply  worn-out  horse- 
hoes,  and  our  modem  disc  is  only 
a  development  of  that  It  is  made 
sometimes  of  steel,  sometimes  of 
brass,  but  more  commonly  of  iron. 
Flayers  of  equal  strength  will  some- 
times have  a  preference  for  quoits 
in  the  pair  of  which  there  is  as 
much  as  three  or  four  pounds  weight 
difference.  The  north  country  men 
are  great  lovers  of  the  game,  and 
many  play  with  a  quoit  which  has 
not  inaptiy  been  called  a  '  young 
mill-wheel/  These  may  be  suited 
for  men  who  habitually  harden  their 
muscles  by  wrestling  matches  and 
their  daily  labour.  I  like  my  ath- 
letics a  httle  diluted,  and  find  a 
pair  of  quoits  that  weigh  five  jwunds 
sufilciently  heavy.  Having  once  de- 
cided at  what  distance  the  stakes 
shall  be  pitched,  and  what  weight 
your  quoits  shall  be,  it  will  be  well 
not  to '  experimentalize '  with  others 
if  you  wish  to  attain  great  pre- 
cision.  Still  the  best  general  dis- 
play of  skill  is  that  made  by  a 
player  who  can  change  his  quoits 
and  distance  and  still  throw  close  to 
the  pin. 

Quoits,  like  anything  else  in  these 
days  of  competitive  examinations, 
are  very  beautifully  made,  smooth, 
true,  and  polished.  They  should 
be  sb'ghtly  hollow  on  the  under 
side,  and  correspondingly  concave 
on  ihe  upper.  Thick  on  the  inside^ 
they  taper  down  to  a  delicate  edge, 
which  IS  sharp.  Iron  ones  are  very 
objectionable,  because  the  rust  eats 
into  them  very  speedily,  and  then 
they  injure  the  finger-tips,  and  be- 
come disagreeable  to  use.  If  due 
care  is  taken  with  steel  ones  (but  it 
very  seldom  is)  they  will  retain 
their  smooth  surface  and  polish,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  game  will  be 
much  enhanced.  If  iSie  steel  is  of 
a  good  '  temper '  it  will  not  easily 
chip,  and  will  not  burr  at  all.  With 
brass  ones  every  stone  struck  in  the 
descent  throws  up  a  great  burr,  and 
soon  spoils  them.  The  greatest  in- 
jury to  quoits  occurs  when  one  de- 
scends upon  another  already  &8t  in 
the  ground.    The  better  the  players 


the  more  liable  is  this  to  occur,  as 
all  the  quoits  are  groui)ed  round 
the  stake.  If  this  happens  near  the 
litUe  notch  where  the  forefinger  is 
placed  in  throwing  it  does  very 
serioxus  damaga 

Having  come  thus  &r,  and  been 
absolutely  practical  (practical  writ- 
ing on  pastimes  is  generally  dull, 
and  I  am  afraid  this  is  no  excep- 
tional case\  let  me  suppose  that 
you  and  I  nave  lit  our  cigars,  that 
it  is  a  pleasant  spring  afternoon, 
and  we  want  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
Quoits  in  hand,  we  will  enter  that 
'bit  of  land'  concerning  which  I 
spoke  just  now.  The  gardener  has 
watered  the  clay,  smoothed  it  down 
since  we  last  played,  and  scattered 
some  sawdust  over  the  '  ends.'  At 
the  two  extremities  of  the  grass, 
which  is  bright  as  emerald,  they 
look  hke  two  pats  of  butter  nicely 
balanced  on  the  edges  of  a  green 
plate.  In  the  centre  of  each  pat, 
to  carry  on  the  illustration,  is  a  thin 
piece  of-— but  to  tell  what  it  is  a 
thin  piece  of  a  closer  inspection  has 
to  be  made.  Of  one  thing  we  can 
be  certain,  even  at  a  distwce,  viz., 
that  it  is  not  an  iron  pin  such  as 
quoit-players,  apparently  with  the 
sole  design  of  spoiling  their  quoits, 
and  thus  making  the  business  of 
manufacturing  a  good  one,  used  to 
&vour. . 

On  a  nearer  scrutiny  of  this  thin 
something  it  turns  out  to  be  an 
ordinary  piece  of  electric  wire  en- 
cased in  gutta-percha  and  painted 
bright  red.  It  is  split  at  the  top, 
ana  a  piece  of  cardboard  is  inserted. 
It  stands  about  five  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  toward  tbe  other  end. 
We  shall  see  the  reason  why  it  is 
not  perpendicular  when  the  game 
begins.  This  description  of  'peg' 
is  peculiar  to  my  quoit-ground  and 
those  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  used.  The  iron  ones 
break  the  quoit  edges;  the  wood 
ones,  when  struck,  send  a  well-aimed 
quoit  bowling  away  from  the  stake; 
a  feather  is  too  light,  and  easily  dis- 
placed ;  but  this,  when  struck,  gives 
way,  and  recovers  its  position  again 
witii  the  most  obliging  promptitude 
and  accuracy,  whereas  a  wooden  or 
metal  peg   gets   dented   into   the 
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ground,  and,  as  it  miist  not  be 
touched  until  tho  admeasurements 
have  been  taken,  gives  an  adYan- 
tage  to  the  oyerthrows,  and  places 
the  short  quoits  at  a  corresponding 
disadvantc^.  Failing  this,  a  swan's 
or  raven's  feather  is  perhaps  the 
best  stake;  but  they  have  a  most 
awkward  knack — from  old  associa* 
tion,  I  suppose — of  jumping  out  of 
the  ground  and  trying  to  fly  at  every 
third  or  fourth  throw.  The  gutta- 
percha can  be  cut  to  any  length/ 
and  thrust  deep  enough  to  prevent 
tho  possibility  of  this. 

Planting  tixe  right  foot  by  the 
stake,  keeping  it  to  the  outside,  the 
game  begins.  There  is  no  roiming 
or  walking  up  to  the  placo  from 
which  the  throw  is  made.  Such  a 
proceeding  would  render  a  true 
throw  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
quoit  is  held  in  the;right  hand, 
balanced  by  the  left,  and  raised,  as 
a  rifleman  raises  his  rifle,  until  the 
edge  just  covers  the  tip  of  the  staJce, 
There  is  a  moment's  pause  and 
poise,  during  which  the  brain  and 
eye  are  carrying  their  commands  to 
the  muscles.  Swing  I  The  quoit 
is  swung  backward,  then  forward 
again  rapidly,  and  there  it  goes  on 
its  course.  Loosed  when  ti^e  arm 
was  nearly  horizontal,  and  made  to 
spin  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  the 
drawing  away  of  the  fingers,  its 
flight  is  beautifully  true.  It  does 
not  doscribo  a  perfect  arc.  For  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  groimd 
it  makes  a  gradual  ascent,  and  at 
its  liighest  point  the  height  very 
nearly  agrees  with  the  distance: 
that  is,  in  a  throw  of  eighteen  yards 
it  is  at  twelve  yards'  distance  about 
that  height  in  the  air,  or  rather  less. 
Players  differ  on  this  point,  some 
maintaining  that  the  highest  point 
in  the  trajectory  should  be  at  mid^ 
distance.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  tho 
commonest  application  of  scientific 
principles  would  show.  In  such  a 
throw  tho  '  edge '  is  not  sufficient  to 
insure  its  being  a '  sticker.'  Its  do* 
scent  should  be  such  that  it  will 
enter  the  ground  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  stakes  and  at  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  The  stake  is  planted 
so  as  to  meet  this  position  and  allow 
a  j)erfectly  true  tnrow  to  leave  the 
quoit  a '  ringer,'  which  counts  double. 


With  proper  rules  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  chjmoe  in  the  game. 
Unfortunately  rules  of  any  kind  are 
almost  entirely  unknown.  The  one 
or  two  simple  ones  that  are  needed 
have  yet  to  be  made.  I  never  saw 
but  one  set  in  print.  They  were 
very  extraordinary — especially  the 
rule  which  imposed  a  fine  of  sixpence 
or  threepence  for  the  use,  or  rather 
mis-use,  of  certain  words ;  and  as  the 
duty  of  judging  of  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  and  the  fine  to  be  inflicted 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  members 
present  at  the  time,  the  intervals 
oetween  .throwing  might  possibly 
have  been  enlivened  by  a  spiritea 
philolo^cal  discussion.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  quoits 
is  a  game  belonging  to  a  not  too 
respectable  class  of  people.  It  has 
been  a  fjavourite  game,  at  one  time 
or  another,  with  almost  every  class. 
At  present  it  belongs  ahnost  exclu- 
sively to  gentlemen  and  county 
matches,  and  great  public  games 
are  very  seldom  heard  of,  though 
there  are  districts  in  which  it  is 
much  played  for  wagers.  The 
quoit-ground  is  generally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn,  or  attached  to 
the  subscription  bowling-green. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  in  the 
absence  of  other  authority,  to  indi- 
cate what  the  rules  should  be.  First 
of  all  in  importance  is  the  law  that 
no  quoit  which  does  not  stick  in  the 
ground  should  oount,  unless  it  is 
prevented  by  striking  another  quoit 
This  rule  is  not  acknowledged  gene* 
rally,  I  know.  If  it  were,  it  would 
deal  with  all  sorts  of  unskilful 
throws;  for  it  may  be  depended 
upon  that  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  when,  if  the  ground  is 
in  proper  condition,  a  quoit  bounces 
out  and  rolls  away.  '  Boilers,'  and 
'floppers,'  and,  in  a  lesser  d^;ree, 
'  wabblers '  all  do  this,  and  they  are 
all  unsldlful.  A  'floppr'  is  veiy 
ugly.  The  disc  being  loosed  at  an 
improper  altitude,  before  the  edge 
points  sufficiently  upwards,  it  flies 
to  a  great  height,  and  comes  down 
quite  flat  The  force  of  the  ooncus- 
sion,  when  it  reaches  the  ground, 
throws  it  up  again,  and  it  may  leap 
close  to  the  stake.  If  the  concave 
side  is  downwards  it  will  not  county 
but  if  it  is  uppermost  it  will,  and 
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tery  often  does  bo,  to  the  prejudice 
of  qnoits  thrown  mnch  more  cor- 
rectly and  nea^rer.  Ought  it  to  count 
at  all?  Certainly  not;  for,  from 
first  to  last,  it  was  an  offence  a^nst 
all  the  rules  of  art  On  'hvely* 
ground,  as  the  cricketers  say,  I  have 
seen  a  qudt  so  thrown  jump  five  or 
six  yards.  To  insist  upon  counting 
such  a  qudt  is  to  me  a  sure  eyi^ 
dence  of  an  indifferent  player. 

The  'roller'  is  also  aofective,  but 
not  so  bad.  The  properly  thrown 
quoitmaintains  its  parallel  the  whole 
distance :  but  if,  in  the  act  of  loosing 
it,  it  is  turned  to  the  left  or  right — 
that  is,  one  side  raised  higher  than 
the  other — it  will  strike  the  ground 
in  that  position  and  will  then  bounce 
out  and  roU  spirally,  very  often  end- 
uing by  settling  down  close  to  the 
stake.  The  rule  in  this  case  evi- 
dently ought  to  be  to  take  the  quoit 
to  the  place  where  it  struck  the 
ground,  place 'it  in  the  cut  made, 
and  pressmg  the  lip  down,  let  it  be 
measured  therefrom — that  is  the  onl  y 
equitable  law.  The  same  law  would 
meet  all  cases  where  the  ground  is 
too  hard  for  the  disc  to  enter  deep 
enough  to  be  held.  In  such  a  case 
I  always  throw  well  over  the  stake, 
because  it  leaps  out,  and  when  the 
leap  is  from  the  back  of  the  stake,  it 
is  a  positive  gain,  while  from  tide 
frt)nt  it  is  an  equally  positive  loss. 

The  'wabbler'  is  often  a  better- 
thrown  quoit  than  the '  roller,' yet  it 
is  far  less  graceful  to  watch.  Itgen&- 
rally  noAkes  a  sadly  erratic  course,  but 
often  comes  to  a  good  ending  never- 
theless.  Having  this  article  and 
this  very  paragraph  in  view,  I  en- 
deavonred,  the  last  time  I  played 
quoits,  to  throw  a '  wabbler,'  in  onier 
to  a«oertain  the  cause.  I  found  it 
difScttlt,  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
went  on  with  the  game.  The  very 
best  players  sometimes  throw '  wab- 
blers.'  They  look  shocking,  like  an 
unsteady  pigeon— a  '  tumbler,'  that 
wants  to  make  a  summersault  in  the 
air,  and  finds  its  courage  foil  at 
every  attempt  After  giving  up  the 
endeavour,  I  threw  a  'wabbler,' 
without  meaning  it.  My  quoit  was 
just  raised,  and  at  the  moment  when 
I  was  about  to  loose  it  I  saw  that  it 
was  leaning  to  the  right  hand,  and 
wonld  probably  be  a  roller.  I  jerked 


my  hand  to  the  left— away  it  went^ 
an  eyesore,  a  wretched  'wabbler 
but  it  enteiBd  the  ground  at  a  cor- 
rect angle.  That  is  not  often  the 
case :  for  once  a  '  wabbler,'  it  is  a 
'wabbler'  as  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  air,  and  usually  strikes  the 
^und  with  an  incUnation  to  one 
side  or  the  other. 

I  have  been  theorising.  It  is  such 
a  dear  old  game— so  time-honoured 
in  ancient  song,  but  never  in  modern 

Srose,  that  1  hope  for  pardon, 
[eanwhile,  what  of  the  game  ? 
Our  game  nas  gone  on  pleasantly 
all  the  while :  these  remarks  about 
rules  might  have  been  made  inci- 
dental, had  not  delicacy  prevented 
me  from  supposing  that  you,  reader, 
who  were  my  supposititious  oppo- 
nent, would  be  guilty  of  throwing 
'floppers,'  'rollers,'  or  'wabblers,' 
which  are  grave  offences  in  the  eyes 
of  all  lovers  of  quoits.  We  have  two 
'shots'  eaoh  nom  each  end.  At 
every  throw  there  is  a  free  backward 
swing,  followed  by  a  forward  one 
that  somehow  draws  the  whole  body 
into  action,  and  necessitates  a  couple 
of  long  stiides  forward  that  leave 
the  stake  free  for  the  next  player, 
who,  quoit  in  hand,  stands  ready. 
So  llie  game  goes  on,  with  sharp 
walks  from  end  to  end.  No  player 
must  leave  an  end  imtil  the  last 
quoit  is  thrown,  and  when  we  aro 
getting  nearly  'up,'  and  they  are 
too  close  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
tell  who  is  '  in/  we  are  pleasantly 
impatient  to  be  off.  There  is  lite- 
rally no  waiting  when  only  two 
play,  and  any  mora  than  two  is  too 
many.  Everybody  has  a  short  turn 
and  often.  While  one  is  throwing, 
the  other  is  making  ready.  Then 
we  walk  down,  sometimes  to  find 
two  so  nearly  equidistant,  that  the 
eye  fails  to  tell  which  is  first  Then 
a  string  attached  to  the  pin  is  un- 
frirled,  and  the  point  soon  settled. 
This  arrangement  for  measuring  is 
so  very  simple,  that  it  seems  to  com- 
mend itself  to  every  quoitr player  as 
the  natural  thing.  Yet  it  is  rarely 
seen,  because  it  is  unknown,  and  the 
players  at  every  turn  go  casting 
about  for  straws  or  anything  that 
will  do  for  the  admeasurement 
Perhaps  both  are  equally  near,  then 
neither  counts.    It  would  be  a  good 
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rule,  in  such  cases,  for  the  seoond 
quoits  to  be  adjudged ;  but  there  are 
enough  reformations  required  in 
quoit  laws,  Tfdthout  this,  which  is 
not  yeiy  material,  being  insisted 
upon. 

The  game  goes  on  rapidly.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a '  ringer/  or  one 
player  has  '  two  in/ — that  is,  both 
his  quoits  nearest ;  ari  by-and-bye 
we  look  at  our  watches  with  that 
peculiar  glance  which  denotes  a 
uttle  anxiety,  such  as  I  have  seen 
lurking  about  eiroectant  faces  at 
railway  stations,  when  a  train  that  is 
bearing  some  one  dear  to  the  own- 
ers has  been  slightly  overdue.  We 
are  about  to  remark  that  dinner  is 
rather  late,  when  the  welcome  bell 
goes,  or '  little  Willie '  runs  out  with 
a  pleasant  summons ;  and  then  we 
go  in  with  wonderful  appetites,  im- 
proved digestionB,  and  a  most  com- 
plete oblivion  with  regard  to  the 
lunch  we  ate  at  midday  in.the  City, 
the  Temple,  or  Strand :  for  all  which 
we  thani  our  quoits  and  that '  bit  of 
land'  at  the  back  of  our  friend's 
suburban  house. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BOWLS,  SUMMEB  SKATES,  AND  CHIL- 
DBEN'B  OABDEN  GAMES. 

Spring  is  a  great  enemy  to  reading. 
The  soil;,  luxurious  perfumes,  the 
west  winds,  and  the  sweet  sunshine 
of  beautiful  May,  make  men  desire 
to  rush  away  from  the  little  written 
to  the  Great  unwritten  thought  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
Wordsworth's  Susan  saw 

*  Bright  Toluines  of  Tapoor  throagh  Lothboxy 

glide, 
And  a  river  flow  on  through   the  valo  of 
Gheapcide/ 

An  experience  not  unlike  hers  is 
known  to  many  London  men  coming 
down  by  'bus  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine to  the  unromantic  City.  The 
song  of  a  caged  lark  or  thrush  re- 
calls flower  gatherings,  visions  of 
meadows  and  woods  where  the  gay 
daffodils  and  the  frail  wind-flowers 
bloom  in  clusters:  groves  where, 
beneath  the  trees,  are  spread 

*  Sheets  of  hyacinth. 
That  seem  the  heavens  vpbreaking  through  the 
earth' 


and  the  desire  to  realize  the  vidoii 
is  strong.  It  is  so  dull  in  the 
City;  and  the  haunts  of  the 
kingfisher,  where  the  rivulet  glit- 
ters in  the  sunshine,  paasing  be- 
tween beds  of  primroses,  woold  be 
80  sweet!  What  are  the oathedrals, 
palaceB,  and  exchanges  to  the  tem- 
ples of  Nature,  where  men  may  taste 
the  subtler  in^iration  which  makes 
the  concert  in  the  wood  and  every 
hedge-row  vocal!  But  it  cant  be 
done,  says  stem  Necessity;  oom- 
meroe  and  Lombard  Street  cannot 
spare  you.  The  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing will  not  make  a  susceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  duties  to  be  gone 
through  at  the  War  Office;  Excise 
and  Costom  House  work  must  be 
done,  cheques  cashed,  and  the  money 
found  for  them;  entries  made; 
newspaper  articles  written;  tape 
measured:  and,  in  short,  the  bosi- 
ness  of  the  world  does  not  care  a  fig 
for  the  spring.  More's  the  pity» 
thinks  many  a  man  who  woold  not 
care  to  be  thought  quite  so  '  senti- 
mental '  by  ius  friends  and  fellows : 
for  'sentiment'  is  not  'the  thing' 
in  the  City  just  now.  For  all  that 
he  determines  to  go  away  home  as 
early  as  possible,  and  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine in  his  gaxdert.  Perhaps  he 
will  turn  to  the  work  of  primitive 
man — sow  a  bed  of  migniouette,  and 

giant  dahlias.  It  is  more  likely  that 
e  will  play  some  garden  game :  ibe 
springwillnot  let  him  be  idle,  and 
the  sunshine  will  not  allow  hhn  to 
linger  indoors. 

What  will  he  play  at?  There  is 
such  a  variety  for  him  to  select 
from:  croquet  and  lawn-billiards, 
quoits  and  bowls,  and  ball  games 
innumerable.  Of  all  aids  to  sport 
commend  me  to  balls.  For  every 
age,  every  time,  every  place  we 
EngUsh  have  a  ball-game.  We 
have  them  in  every  material,  from 
the  crimson  that  captivates  the  eye 
of  childhood,  up  to  the  ivory  of  Mi- 
liards  and  the  ebony  of  the  green 
bowls. 

Bowling  on  the  green  is  a  game 
for  the  sage:  a  philosopher  might 
leave  his  study  to  play  it.  It  is 
simple— but  what  judgment,  what 
accuracy  it  requires !  what  a  oomfai- 
nationof  rights,  with  never  a  wrong, 
has  to  take  place!     /inprfmis,  there 
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18  the  biAfl — yon  obeerve  that  the 
ball,  or  'bowl/  is  weighted  on  one 
side — ^to  be  calonlated,  then  the  dis- 
tance to  the  jack,  the  baUs  that  lie 
in  the  way,  and  the  plan  by  which 
yon  can  cirenmyent  them.  Oh,  it 
is  a  channing  game,  bowling  these 
black  balls  over  the  close  green 
tmrf !  It  demands  mathematical  ac- 
coracy  to  send  the  ball  spinning 
lonnd  and  round,  nearer  and  nearer 
with  every  circle  to  the  jack,  till  at 
last  it  settles  qnietly  down  in  its 
close  ncinily;  or  say  it  comes  in 
contact  with  it  while  it  still  has 
motion,  and  knocks  it  close  n})  to 
yonr  opponent's  ball.  There  is  a 
trial  for  yonr  temper,  after  all  your 
calculation  and  care,  only  to  haye 
aided  your  adyersaiy  to  win — that, 
too,  with  a  splendid  ball !  Most  pro- 
voking !    But  it  will  happen. 

A  well-kept  garden,  with  a  single 
pad  to  walk  in,  often  costs  a  great 
deal.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  expendi- 
ture on  gravel,  tulips,  or  gardeners' 
labour :  I  mean,  by  the  indirect  ex- 
pense which  it  might  have  been  the 
means  of  prevenluig  had  it  been  a 
playground  instead  of  a  garden, 
with  a  lawn  to  run  upon,  bowl 
hoops,  throw  balls,  use  skipping- 
ropes,  erect  swings,  and  play  at 
'  Tom  Tidler's  ground,'  '  pewit,'  and 
the  always  diverting '  tick,'  and  '  five 
holes,'  and  all  those  little  nonde- 
script games  which  make  the  sum 
of  happiness  in  child-life,  and  which 
are  essentially  garden  games.  They 
are  of  more  importwce  in  this 
crowded  London  than  a  few  flowers, 
for  they  mean  health  and  strength ; 
and  I  never  see  a  prettily  laid-out 
little  patch  of  garden,  where  the 
children's  feet  must  never  press  the 
edging  of  box,  without  some  regret, 
though  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  flowers. 

The  games  I  have  mentioned  have 
no  classical  reputation.  As  games 
they  are  so  little  and  insignificant 
tiiat  I  feel  I  have  done  a  bold  thing 
in  introducing  them  here.  Their 
value  must  be  my  excuse ;  and  they 
are,  moreover,  very  charming  in  their 
way,  as  all  games  must  be  that 
make  little  cheeks  glow,  eyes 
sparkle,  and  faces  radiant  with 
pleasure.  What  a  simple  thing  is 
a  swing,  or,  as  it  was  called  when  I 


first  became  acquainted  with  its 
giddy  pleasure,  a  'swaque.'  No- 
thing to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  go 
backwards  and  forwards  apparently. 
A  little  observation  shows  uiat  there 
is  more  than  this — ^that  exertion  of 
a  general  character  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  motion,  and  that  it  de- 
mands vigorous  and  brisk  work, 
especially  for  the  arms  and  legs. 

Summer  skates  are  new  adjuncts 
to  sport.  On  a  lawn  they  are  capi- 
tal, and  give  a  new  charm  to  '  tick.' 
The  supposition  that  they  are  useful 
in  learning  real  skating  is  a  nonsen- 
sical one,  and  they  do  not  need  such 
a  fictitious  claim  to  make  them  popu- 
lar. The  invention  is  not  a  new  one. 
A  Swiss,  half  a  century  or  more  ago, 
made  house  skates,  having  '  quatre 
petits  roues,  et  ne  pouvaient  Stre 
employ^  que  dans  les  chemins  bien 
unis.'  But  they  have  only  lately 
become  popular  in  England.  The 
four  little  wheels  revolve  beautifully 
on  turf,  and  some  ingenious  turns 
may  be  made  in  them,  and  some 
still  more  ingenious  &lls,  at  which, 
as  it  is  only  on  soft  turf,  and  not 
hard  ice,  we  can  afford  to  laugh; 
and  Miss  Ada — when  she  is  quite 
sure  that  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
delicate  ankle  has  been  displayed — 
can  arise  and  join  in  the  merriment, 
and  skate  away  again — 

*  And  wind  about,  and  In  and  out,' 

like  a  sweet  little  brook  flashing  in 
the  sunlight. 

'Les  graces'  is  another  ladies' 
garden  game.  It  is  rather  insipid, 
but  since  it  has  power  to  induce 
them  to  leave  'tatting,'  and  the 
fashionable  '  decalcomanie,'  and 
book-illuminating,  I  will  hold  my 
peace  concerning  it,  and  leave  them 
to  throw  their  silken  hoops  from 
their  lance  wands  and  catch  them 
as  they  descend  again.  I  cannot 
see  any  peculiar  grace  in  the  pose 
which  the  pastime  requires — ^but 
perhaps  the  fault  is  mine. 

Archery  does  not  come  within  the 
category  of  garden  games,  except 
the  now  nearly  obsolete  cross-bow 
shooting.  Were  it  otherwise— had 
ladies  gronnds  in  which  they  could 
practise  when  they  chose,  the  art  of 
Bobin  Hood  would  soon  be  wonder- 
fally  popular,  and  Mrs.  Homiblow 
would  have  to  look  to  her  laurels : 
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fnr  archery  is  the  ono  Koh'fnry  sport 
at  ivliieh  laiiioK  are  allowi'ii  to  coiu- 
pcfc  ill  ])ublic  f(ir  jirix--N,  aii'!  :iL 
which  their  skill  come*  iiito  direct 
compnrisoL  with  tbat  of  ttiu  Rftitlu- 
mcii— and  tliny  aro  dL'tenniueil  to 
1)0  content  with  no  indifferent  ]iIftco 
in  Hio  racfl ;  l>nt  there  is  always  f  liis 
dilli'-uHy  of  the  ground,  which  re- 
quire to  l>c  long  to  Iw  of  wrvico^ 
far  longer  tbaii  lawns  in  ganlfiis 
aro. 

or  other  garden  pimo^— and  there 
aro  many— it  is  mtdlcsH  1o  Pimik: 
tlio  w:mt  is  rattier  in  (ho  ganieiis 
than  in  the  gnmcx.  Tliia  woniiir- 
fuliy  Kcrions  nipital  of  ourK  is  too 
intent  npon  Imsiiii'ss  to  takf  imicli 
hcc<\  of  iikygToundB.  There  are  tho 
parks— but  who  can  Ret  to  them  ? 
Iiow  can  pirls  go  thrre  to  nkip  find 
Iwwl  their  hi-iiw?  In  tbo  struets 
tboy  are  foibidilon;   yet  children 


vri]\.  despite  Sir  Richard  Mayno  ami 
his  knights, i,ldp,  and  tnindiehoo]i>: 
liiyswill  pliij- tip-cat  and  Uj]i-frog; 
and  at  this  time  there  ie  an  enor- 
mims  rage  for  the  recently  well-nigh 
obsolete  whipping-tope;  and  I  hare 
only  to  look  from  my  window  into 
tho  '  qniet  street '  in  which  I  hve  to 
see  a  host  being  zealaanly  lasbcil  by 
Iwys  and  girls  Iwlonging  to  \ridclj- 
neiiamted  grades  of  London  sociotj- ; 
ftitlhoRtiM'kingless,  bonuctliKspris 
and  ill-cUl  Btrett  boja  know  that  it 
is  a  '<|uiet  street.'and  ■lisjuite  the 
])aveittent  inch  by  inch  wjlh  thu 
respectable  children  who,  lacking  a 
gniileii  for  tlitir  games,  ciiuie  out  to 
l>1ay  them  on  the  smooth  flag-stones. 
Surely    every   genial-hearted    tiili^ 

Cayor  enjoya  a  secret  chuckle  when 
0  Kecs  any  one  of  the  crew  uiake 
game  of  tho  '  Iwbby.' 

J.D.C. 
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SOME    oational    follies    hAve    a  grown  children,  who    have    bnmt 

certain  peiiodicity.    Ton  mi^  theii  fingen,  to  fotget  the  Bmart, 

expect   to  see   them  again  aboat  andoth^  togTownpwhod(m'tyet 

eyerj  twenty  years — after  an  interval  dnod  the  fire. 

just  long  enough  to  allow  some  fall-  JoBt  each  a  periodical  foU;  is  a 
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Joint  Stock  Company  mania.  It  is 
founded  partly  on  that  impatience 
of  low  interest  which  cubninates  in 
rashness,  and  yet  more  on  the 
gambling  propensities  of  human 
nature — propensities  so  rife  that,  if 
once  you  can  disguise  the  vulgar 
iniquity  of  the  gaming-table,  and 
deal  with  scrip  instead  of  cards, 
there  is  no  party  within  the  church, 
and  no  denomination  out  of  it,  so 
strict  in  their  horror  of  all  greed 
and  worldliness ;  but '  feeling  it  their 
duty  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
good  of  their  family,'  will  stake  ten 
times  as  much  with  stock  or  shares 
as  the  worst  gamester  of  their  ac- 
quaintance ever  risked  at  rouge-et- 
noir. 

The  world  is  not  always  pre- 
disposed to  the  fever  of  speculation, 
because  the  money  is  not  always 
burning  in  their  pockets.  Still, 
when  once  the  people's  pulse  begins 
to  quicken,  and  the  usual  thirst  and 
light-headedness  come  on,  this  fever 
proves  of  a  highly  infectious  na- 
ture. 

If  man  is  '  a  reasoning  animal,'  in 
the  language  of  philosophy,  certainly 
the  common  sort  no  more  have  their 
thinking  than  their  washing  Mone 
at  home.'  The  shorter  way  is  to 
pin  your  fiuth  upon  your  neigh- 
bours— to  'run  ont  into  the  trade 
winds'— to  follow  the  crowd — ^your 
credulity  increasing  with  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  the  du])es. 

But  just  as  in  trade,  demand  sti- 
mulates supply,  so  the  fools  and  the 
knaves,  the  fiats  and  flatcaichers, 
are  ever  found  in  due  proportion; 
and — tiiere  are  no  greater  knaves  out 
of  Newgate  than  some  of  these  Com- 
pany-mongers. 

Bespectable  solidtorB,  no  doubt, 
are  in  one  aense  nromoters,  and 
worthy  men  have  frequently  com- 
bined purely  for  adding  fiicilities  to 
commerce,  but  these  are  exceptions 
rare,  and  easily  distingniahed,  so 
that  we  have  little  hesitation  in  enun- 
daidng,  as  a  good  general  propo- 
sition, that  jobbery  and  private  ends 
almost  invariably  make  the  first 
move.  For,  as  onr  virtnes  have  not 
half  the  activity  of  our  vices,  the 
pore  and  the  disinterested  are  not 
the  most  active  even  in  commercial 
revolntions.     So  a  Company  may 


have  at  the  outset  a  Board  active 
aiid  enterprising  but  interested, 
which  being  afterwards  joinerl  by 
men  of  a  purer  and  better  stamp, 
the  road  to  ruin  may  take  a  turn  to 
fortune. 

The  true  origin  of  Companies, 
therefore,  it  is  most  important  to 
consider.  Good  men  and  true  are 
the  most  unhkely  to  originate  them  : 
for,  all  schemes  yet  untried  admit  of 
so  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  that 
gentlemen  of  scrupulous  integrity 
dislike  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending. Nor  would  they  succeed, 
if  they  did ;  for  their  honesty  would 
be  quite  in  their  way — especially  as 
the  class  of  persons  who  subscribe 
are  only  to  be  tempted  by  something 
too  good  to  be  true. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  readers  to  the  risks 
incurred  by  all  who  put  down  their 
names  to  form  a  new  Joint  Stock 
Company  —  First,  we  shall  argue 
from  the  principles  of  trade,  and  the 
experience  of  all  men  of  businesB, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
strict  honour  in  the  management  of 
the  common  purse  —  Secondly,  we 
shall  explain  some  of  the  dishonest 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  said 
purse,  from  first  to  last,  is  ahnost 
certain  to  be  drained. 

In  speaking  here  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  and  their  Directors,  we 
contine  ourselves  to  what  we  shall 
call '  Trading  Companies,'  excluding 
for  the  present  Bailway  and  Dock 
Companies,  Joint  Stock  Banks,  Fi- 
nancial and  many  other  extensive 
and  bond  fide  undertakings,  some  of 
which  have,  more  particularly  of 
late^  opened  up  profitable  channels 
for  utilising  and  investing  tiie  over- 
flowing wealth  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  We  shall  glance  chiefly  at 
those  petty  combinations  in  which, 
unlike  those  Companies  which  we 
have  excepted,  men  unite  for  con- 
ducting the  same  business  which  can 
be  managed  by  private  individuals. 
Doubtless  our  remarks  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  not  a  few  of  the 
Companies  aforesaid,  and  to  others 
cast  m  a  larger  mould  and  launched 
with  an  array  of  iniposing  names 
and  with  capital  sufficient  for  the 
'development/  to  the  heart's  con- 
tent of  the  most  sanguine,  of  the 
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titherto    '  smouldering/     but,    of 
<x>iir8e, '  highly  lucrative '  business. 

Where  one  Company  competes 
only  with  another,  the  "waste  and 
mismanagement  of  the  one  is  met 
by  the  waste  and  mismanagement  of 
the  other.  Blunders,  in  such  case, 
are  not  ruinous,  because  the  com- 
petitors are  on  a  par,  and  both, 
perhaps,  equally  inexperienced.  In 
Companies  of  this  kind  you  may 
win ;  but  there  are  those  of  another 
and  inferior  grade  which  compete 
with  private  trade,  and  in  which 
the  shareholders  will  almost  inva- 
riably be  defeated  and  lose  their 
mon^,  for:— 

I.  The  scheme  proposed  has  pro- 
bably been  already  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  persons  who  are  the 
best  judges  of  its  valua 

The  capital  required  in  any 
business  of  ordinary  magnitude  is 
rarely  so  large  as  not  to  lie  within 
the  scope  of  a  firm  of  two  or  three 
partners ;  so  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
ourselves,  when  something  which 
promises  to  be  unusually  remunera- 
tive is  held  up  to  us.  Why  have  men 
most  keenly  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests neglected  so  good  a  thing 
and  left  it  for  a  Company  to  take 
up?— The  common  reply  is  that  a 
smaller  return  will  satisfy  a  Com- 

giny  than  will  satisfy  men  who  add 
hour  to  the  venture.  But,  since 
most  Companies  point  to  very  high 
returns,  and  a  private  firm  might 
thrive  on  what  some  Companies, 
either  through  absence  of  special 
knowledge  of  the  business  waste,  and 
worse  than  waste ;  or,  by  carelessness 
lose  or  throw  away— this  answer 
hardly  meets  the  objection. 

3.  A  Company  must  be  managed, 
as  it  were,  by  deputy,  instead  of  by 
men  actuated  entirely  by  the  energy 
of  self-interest 

But  this  managing  by  proxy  is 
oontrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
trade.  Not  long  since,  we  observed 
to  a  very  well-to-do  but  dyspeptic 
friend  in  Pateonoster  Bow, '  Why  not 
pay  one  extra  man  to  help  you,  and 
take  a  holiday  as  health  requires?' 
'  Pray,'  said  he, '  can  you  tell  me  who 
that  man  shall  be  ?'— In  almost  every 
retail  house  in  London  we  might 
hear  the  same  reply.  The  difference 
between  seeing  with  your  own  and 


with  others'  eyes,  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 

Again,  we  once  asked  a  retired 
upholsteorer  why  he  did  not  leave  his 
capital  in  the  business  which  had 
made  it,  and  amuse  himself  one  or 
two  days  a  week  by  coming  from 
his  house  at  Tooting  to  superintend. 
Our  friend  turned  to  another  old 
tradesman  who  stood  by,  and  both 
smiling  at  our  suggestion,  explained 
as  follows : '  A  large  capital  managed 
in  a  routine  way  by  paid  shopmen, 
without  the  spur  of  self-interest  to 
make  them  keenly  alive  to  that  «n- 
teffration  <^  litUe  things  which  rule 
great  results,  will  scarcely  pay  five 
per  cent  If  Companies  can  find 
servants  to  need  no  mast^s  eye, 
private  traders  are  not  so  fortunate.' 

If  this  be  true  even  of  the  best 
servants,  what  shall  we  say  of  Ihe 
prospects  of  that  business  which  is 
pretfy  sure  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
worst?  for: 

3.  The  very  nature  of  a  Company, 
in  some  instances,  proves  an  alibi  of 
all  experience  in  the  managers,  and 
of  all  fitness  in  the  men. 

Men  of  the  same  trade  as  the 
Company  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
promoters  nor  on  the  management 
No.  Such  men  are  generally  in  op- 
position, and  banded  together  against 
the  Company,  especially  as  every 
man  of  business  is  slow  to  believe 
that  any  Comx)any  will  succeed  and 
permanently  supersede  himself  in 
his  own  respective  vocation. 

Suppose  a  Company  of  West-End 
gentlemen,  with  a  Board,  as  usual,  of 
tiieir  own  class,  were  to  buy  up  any 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  fifms  in 
London:  suppose  they  were  to  be- 
come amateur  builders  in  place  of 
Cubitt,  carriers  in  place  of  Pickford, 
or  mercers  in  the  plaoe  of  Shoolbred. 
No  man  of  business  doubts  that  when 
once  Ihe  present  staff  had  gone  out 
(a  not  unusual  result),  and  servants 
chosen  by  the  Company  had  come 
in,  the  business,  however  prosperous 
and  securely  established,  \could  very 
soon  fall  to  the  ground.  And  if  so 
— ^if  a  Company  could  not  conduct 
a  weU-established  business,  how 
little  would  be  their  chance  of 
founding  a  new  I 

Promoters  of  Companies  compla- 
cently remark,  'We  have  only  to 

a  I  a 
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find  some  good  manAging  men,  and 
all  will  be  easy  enough.'  Only  to 
find  them,  indeed !  No  remark  can 
more  dearly  prove  how  little  they 
know  about  line  matter.  None  but 
men  experienoed  in  any  business  can 
possibly  be  judges  of  the  right  peiv 
sons  to  oonduet  it;  and  even  if  tiiey 
oould  judge,  it  is  only  on  the  connec- 
tions of  business  that  any  txadesman 
can  from  time  to  time  depend  for 
bringing  to  his  notice  serv^ts  of 
the  proper  qualifications  he  requires. 

The  talent  for  selecting  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place  is  not  more 
the  characteristic  of  a  good  general, 
than  of  a  good  maoager  of  a  Giy 
firm.  Some  men  have  been  famed 
for  xMMsessing,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, this  talent,  so  essential  to  the 
successful  worldng  of  any  business 
— ^in  whatever  lina  The  discern- 
ment in  this  respect  of  Green  of 
Blaokwall,  and  Morrison^  among 
others,  has  been  m^itioned  as  the 
secret  of  their  wonderful  success. 
Far  from  regarding  a  g^ood  set  of 
muoaging  men— so  good  as  to  re- 
quire no  masteor's  eye  upon  them — 
as  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
it  were  wiser  to  caleulate  on  the 
certainty  of  a  bad  staff,  as  among 
^e  dead  weights  of  the  concern. 

With  all  these  disadvantages  of 
conducting  a  boslness  by  paid  ser- 
vants not  directly  amenable  to  an 
experienced,  deeply-interested,  and 
ever-present  head,  but  to  a '  Board,' 

4.  Companies  attempt  things  far 
too  difficult  for  any  private  trader, 
both  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
enterprises,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
organization. 

Great  City  firms  are  not  made, 
they  grow ;  and  as  they  grow,  they 
put  out  not  only  branches,  but  roots 
m  proportion ;  ay,  and  throw  out 
feeiers  too.  But  ask  one  of  our 
great  City  men,  as  he  moves  through 
his  extensive  offices  and  warehouses, 
if  even  he,  with  all  his  experience, 
could  imdertake  your  Company,  and 
organize  such  a  complexity  of 
human  machinery,  profitaoly  to  em- 
ploy all  your  capital  in  a  day — ^he 
will  tell  you  that  no  trader  out  of 
Bedlam  would  ever  dream  of  such 
a  thing.  '  Companies  rush  in  where 
mortals  fear  to  tread.' 

But  let  us  grant  one  point  more. 


We  will  suppose  that  a  committee 
who  seem  to  every  trader  as  much 
out  of  their  element  as  land-lubbers 
appear  to  seamen — suppooB  they 
should  act  harmoniously  in  the 
board-room;  and  that  they  should 
chance  to  choose  the  right  staff, 
whether  of  managers,  clerics,  and 
cashiers  for  a  business— or  of  waiters, 
boots,  and  chambermaids  by  the 
score  for  an  hotel— pray  who  is  to 
manage  this  newly  organized  and 
strange  crew  afterwards  ? — Take  into 
calculation  that  there  is  in  human 
nature  little  sympathy  or  consdenoe 
towards  any  body  corporate,  and 
quite  as  Uttle  fh)m  that  body  to- 
wards those  who  serve  it;— can  you 
then  wonder  at  tlie  conmion  re- 
mark, that  a  Company  is  doomed  to 
waste  and  peculation,  and  that  no 
servant  foels  a  life  interest  in  his 
ofSce,  so  makes  hay  whilst  the  sun 
diines,  till  the  whole  concern  &lls  a 
prey  to  self-interest  and  misrule ! 

5.  Companies  always  venttcre  on 
an  enormous  capital ;  but  dividends 
are  not  always  in  proportion  to 
capital. 

In  retail  trade  it  ia  a  maxim  that, 
when  once  the  point  of  personal 
supervision  is  past,  the  more  you 
increase  your  capital,  the  smaUer 
the  returns  on  the  whole;  till  at 
last  all  profit  comes  to  a  vanishing 
point — the  point  of  ruin  to  many  a 
once  prosperous  tradesman.  But 
Companies  always  deal  in  round 
numbers;  as  if  the  laiiger  the 
capital,  the  more  promising  the  pro- 
ject CahtaXi  £500,000!  This  to 
West-End  gentlemen  looks  very 
grand;  but  often  to  men  of  busi- 
ness very  absurd.  Amateur  traders 
innocently  suppose  that  a  business, 
like  a  mansion,  can  be  built  up 
to  order,  on  any  plan  and  any 
specification.  They  forget  that  the 
greater  the  capital  the  more  tiie 
shareholders  to  divide  the  profits ; 
still  less  are  they  aware  that  those 
profits  depend  not  at  all  on  the 
capital  you  choose  to  pay  up,  but 
only  on  the  capital  which  the  busi- 
ness can  judiciously  employ. 

What  is  said  of  a  certain  big  ship 
at  sea  is  true  of  many  a  scheme 
launched  ashore.  It  may  be  too 
big  to  be  manageable  by  any  crew, 
and  certainly  &r  beyond  the  powers 
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of  tboise  who  are  at  the  helm— re- 
quiiing  too  many  passengers  and 
£x>  mnch  traffic  to  form  a  fall  and 
complete  carga  So  the  ship  will 
not  pay  if  not  well  and  xegokurly 
freighted  —  the  capital  constantly 
entaiiing  too  much  'dead  weight/ 
This  is  the  danger  of  Monster  Hotel 
Companies.  We  could  name  one 
Searside  Hotel  Comjpany^^whieh,  not 
satisfied  witk  pouring  m  so  much 
capital  at  one  splash,  that  their 
hotel  shall  stand  them  in  a  rental  of 
£140  a  week,  has  forgotten  to  study 
the  natural  history,  or  the  habits  of 
the  creatures  they  hope  to  entice  into 
it  The  building  soars  so  high  in 
ur,  that '  Sucli  a  getting  up  stairs ' 
has  never  been  necessary  b(^re,  and 
people  must  have  the  nature  and 
the  habits  rather  of  rooks  than  of 
' unfledged  bipeds'  to  roost  so  high« 
As  to  the  plan  of  hydraulicizing 
the  inmates  up  to  the  top  (however 
often  a  lady  forgets  her  card-case,  or 
her  smelling-bottle;  or  perhaps 
just  steps  out,  alters  her  mind«  and 
would  just  step  in  again),  only  ask 
at  the  Colosseum,  and  they  wUl  tell 
you  that  many  an  old-fiuhioned 
lady  turns  as  nervous  and  shy  at  the 
name  of  the  ascending  room  as  a 
hunter  at  the  sight  ot  a  horse-box» 
But  what  Company  ever  thought  of 
being  accommodating  to  its  custom- 
ers, though  with  private  traders 
every  whim  and  &ncy  of  the  public 
is  the  study  of  their  lives  !-~*It  is 
usually  set  forth  that  a  Company 
has  the  advantage  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing  connection  in  business.  But  as 
no  one  shareholder  thinks  his  own 
custom  can  affect  the  dividend  a  fieur- 
thing,  it  is  soon  proved  that  there  is 
no  such  connection  as  will  endure  to 
be  supplied  badly^by  their  own  Com- 
I)any,  when  any  tradesman  will  sup* 
ply  them  better. 

'It  appears  then,  that  what  you 
call  a  Trading  Company,  is  almost 
certain  to  fan. — But  is  not  this  at 
variance  with  fact?' 

No.  Bemember  we  are  speaking 
of  large  Joint  Stock  Companies 
organizing  a  business  wholly  new ; 
and  of  those  conducted  by  an  inex- 

gerienoed,  non-practical  Board  and 
taff.  The  dangeris  less  with  an  old- 
established  business  as  the  basis  of 
a  Company,  and  where  a  limited 


number  of  men,  all  used  to  the 
business,  juin  together.  Barely,  wo 
believe,  does  any  other  Company 
succeed;  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  black  list  of  the  many  that 
have  Med.  £ven  of  Mines  the 
most  prosperous  are  not  worked  by 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  Companies 
by  hundreds  have  tried  every  known 
Booda  But  where  are  they  ?  How 
stinking  this  mortality,  and  how 
very  few  survive  I 

Money  -  making  l^  Companies 
seems  so  difSorent  to  trade,  that  we 
hardly  get  a  hearing  if  we  speak 
of  the  risks  and  losses  of  business, 
and  point  to  the  common  rate 
of  profiits.  People  are  so  sangnina 
and  hallucinated,  that  they  rarely 
test  their  speculation  by  the  plain 
rules  of  every-day  life.  — '  Sub- 
scribing to  a  Company,'  or '  paying 
up  calls,'  is  a  very  mild  form  of 
words ;  but  we  have  seen  persoas 
exceedingly  staggered  in  their  faith 
when  made  to  understand  that  it 
means  handing  over  your  hundreds 
to  a  dozen  men  in  coimmittee — ^to  be 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  by  per- 
soas lounging  and  chatting  with 
much  self-importance,  but  with  very 
little  personal  resq;>onsibility,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  value  or  ne- 
cessity of  the  contracts  under  which 
the  money  is  squandered  by  thou- 
sands at  a  time. 

Shareholders  too  often  entertain 
extravagant  notions  of  the  pronts 
of  trade.  If  they  knew  how  small 
are  the  returns  after  payment  of  ex- 
penses-^making  allowance  for  bad 
debts  and  deaucting  interest  on 
capital— if  thay  knew  the  nervous 
eaxe  not  to  offend  old  customers, 
and  the  canvassing  and  anxiety 
to  gain  new— if  they  knew  also  the 
economy  ,in  little  things  by  which 
even  these  small  returns  are  effected 
— amatexu:  trading  would  not  be 
quite  so  popular. 

There  is  also  an  illusion  in  the 
very  name  of  Shares  and  of  Com- 
pany. There  is  with  Shareholders 
an  association  of  ideas  as  of  stock 
rising  liigher  and  higher  every  time 
they  open  their  newspaper,  or  (as  we 
once  heard)  of  getting  up  in  the 
morning  a  hundred  x>ounds  richer 
than  they  he  down  at  night.  Few 
stay  to  consider  how  the  profits  are 
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to  be  made.  When  the  dividend 
day  comes  ronnd,  th^  think  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming  too. 

But  there  is  one  Mnd  of  Joint 
Stock  Ck)mpany,  namely,  BanMng 
Companies,  which  some  will  remind 
xm,  have  had  extFaordinary  sacoess. 

Still,  even  Joint  Stock  Banks  form 
no  exception  to  our  mle^that  some- 
thing more  than  a  lai^  capital  is 
essential  to  success;  though  it  is 
certain  that  in  banking,  a  Company 
has  a  peculiar  advantage,  because 
credit  turns  to  mon^,  and  credit  it 
certainly  commands.  The  huge  ca- 
pital which  often  runs  to  waste  in 
other  schemes  defies  all  rivals  in  a 
Bank,  especially  as  now-a-days  the 
ventures  are  so  large,  that  few  men 
of  business  feel  comfortable  in  trust- 
ing any  but  the  very  first  private 
fims  with  the  proceeds.  Bosides, 
Banking  is  a  routine  business.  If 
its  rules  never  relax  to  obb'ge  any 
customer,  a  Bank  may  be  all  the 
richer  in  the  long  run;  though  it 
is  the  very  rigidity  of  Company 
management  that  brings  any  other 
business  to  the  ground. 

But  at  the  present  day  men  seem 
to  think  that  when  a  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Company  is  formed,  and 
first  calls  paid,  all  the  rest  will  go 
right  of  itself.— Tet,  it  is  one  thing 
to  open  wide  your  doors,  and  to  dis- 
play a  costly  array  of  desks  and  of 
officials,  eating  into  your  capital  at 
the  rate  of  hundreds  of  x>ounds  a 
week,  and  another  thing  to  draw 
customers  from  old-establuhed  firms, 
to  trust  you  with  their  cash.  Any 
banker  wUl  tell  you  that  a  new 
bank  is  the  chosen  mark  of  every 
man  of  shaky  credit,  and  of  every 
artful  knave;  and  that  aafe  business 
is  so  long  incoming,  that  you  tremble 
for  your  out-goings.  Not  only  is  it 
new  to  the  customers,  but  the  cus- 
tomers are  also  new,  and  strangers 
to  the  bank.  This  is  the  ordetd  of 
all  banks  at  first  starting,  (hie  of 
the  very  first  Joint  Stock  Banks  in 
London,  some  thirty  years  since, 
was  called  'The  Thieves'  Bank,' 
from  the  rogues  who  practised  on  its 
inexperience! 

The  dangers  of  new  Companies, 
BO  fsii  described,  are  simply  those 
dangers  which  are  inseparable  from 


all  Company  management,  however 
good  the  directors;  but  remember 
we  enunciated  that  Companies  are 
rarely  promoted,  although  some- 
times uterwards  joined,  by  men  of 
the  highest  standing.  As  to  the 
malpractices  on  which  you  ought 
undoubtedly  to  calculate  and  goaid 
against,  the  following  are  spedmens 
of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  some 
oombinatians : — 

I.  The  promoters  deem  them- 
selves entitled  to  promotion  mon^ 
or  to  so  many  snares ;  and  more 
shares  they  offer  certain  men  to  act 
as  decoy  ducks,  by  joining  the 
committee— whidi  ^ffcs  of  shartt 
mean  a  charge  of  thoosancls  of 
pounds  on  tiie  shazeholders'  mooqr 
before  any  business  is  done!  A 
friend  of  ours  was  once  asked  to  joxa 
an  Iron  Company.  'But  I  know 
nothing  of  tne  business.'  'Never 
mind  that — your  name  will  draw 
subscribers,  and  we  wOl  give  you  a 
sahuy  of  three  hundred  a  year  as 
a  managing  director!'  This  Com- 
pany was  the  ruin  of  hundreds. 

a.  The  promoters  agree  that  no 
shares  shall  at  first  be  sold  under  a 
certain  premium.  Thus  Jones  sells 
to  Bobmson  enough  to  r^iister  a 
sham  quotation  in  the  share  list  If 
thus  t^pted  to  buy,  you  learn  the 
real  price  to  your  sorrow  when  you 
credulously  uiink  to  realize. 

3.  The  promoters  issue  only  part 
of  the  stock  at  first  If  this  limited 
quantily  of  stock  rises  to  a  premium, 
we  market  is  soon  swamped  with  a 
flush  of  unexpected  shares. 

4.  If  you  apply  for  an  allotment 
of  shares,  the  promoters  may  leave 
your  letter  unanswered  to  see  if 
shares  rise.  If  they  rise  they  sell 
them  for  their  own  benefit;  but  H 
the  shares  Ml  you  are  bound  by 

rour  own  letter  to  take  the  bad 


Men  of  suspicious  character,  to 


say  the  least,  live  by  getting  up 
Companies.  We  remember  one  of 
the  class.  He  lived  ftshionably,  no 
one  knew  how.  But  the  dash  he 
made  in  society  placed  him  on  high 
vantage  ground  as  a  disinterested 
man  (?)  to  recommend  new  Com- 
panies; and  with  what  he  fleeced 
from  these  Companies  he  maintained 
his  status  in  society.    Of  the  Com* 
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panies  lately  Btarted,  two  at  least 
were  got  up  by  a  man  well  known 

to  ns  as  a  banker  in  the  City  of , 

which  he  left  after  a  series  of  frauds 
deserTing  transportation! 

Of  course,  however  common,  it 
is  absurd  for  any  one  who  opens  a 
prospectus  to  ask.  Is  not  this  a  good 
thing  ?  Nothing  is  so  good  a  thing 
that  it  can  stand  jobbery  and  mis- 
management, if  such  exist.  A  gold 
mine  is  a  good  thing  in  one  sense, 
but  thousands  have  put  mc»:e 
gold  into  it  than  they  ever  got  out 

As  to  a  Prospectos,  it  is  now  well 
understood  in  tne  City  that  the  pro- 
Bi>ectus  of  a  Company  is  a  thing 
manufactured  to  order,  to  pay  or 
promise  to  pay  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  any  dividend  according  to  the 
greed  ana  gullibility  of  the  public, 
—just  as,  too  often  we  fear,  tne  Ba- 
lance Sheet  is  prepared  to  follow — 
when  it  bears  only  the  signature  of 
one  or  two  highly  respectable  '  Au- 
ditors ;'  but  when  it  has  not  passed 
through  the  hands  and  received  the 
stamp  of  those  whose  profisssion  and 
experience  qualify  them  for  detect- 
ing, and  whose  reputation  is  at 
stake,  to  deter  them  from  passing 
nusHstatements,  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, and  in  whatever  form. 

To  be  Director  of  Companies  is  not 
less  a  business  than  to  originate  them. 
Joint  Stock  direction  is  quite  a  trade 
for  men  of  a  certain  stamp — men 
often  addressed  in  advertisements  as 
'not  brought  up! to  business,  but 
wanting  a  genteel  occupation.' 
There  are  needy,  greedy  lonis  and 
baronets  who  extract  substance  from 
their  very  titles,  so  ornamental  and 


so  useful  to  a  prospectus;  though 
the  said  title  proves  an  alibi  of  all 
commercial  experience.  Gentlemen 
who  have  no  title  before  their  names 
want,  at  least,  some  good  address 
after  them.  So  Hyde  Park  'Gar^ 
dens,'  or  even  'Square,'  becomes  the 
residence  of  men  who,  with  a  view 
to  Company  directions,  rent  to  let 
again  what  they  have  not  the  least 
pretension  to  live  in  beyond  the 
dull  months  <tf  the  year. 

Who  does  not  know  how  vanity 
and  caprice,  private  hobbies  and  pet 
schemes  from  a  desire  to  seem  origi- 
nal, are  often  more  powerful  motives 
in  committee  than  the  stake  of  axrr 
member  in  the  concern  ? — ^In  a  Club 
C(»nmittee  every  man  pushes  for- 
ward his  own  wine  merchant ;  and 
as  to  economy,  an  innkeeper  would 
live  on  what  is  wasted  in  the  kitchen. 
So  in  a  Company ;  no  wonder  if  the 
committee  become  the  very  focus  of 
self-interest,  and  the  puppets  of 
which  designing  men  out  of  doors 
are  ever  pullmg  at  the  strings. 
Members  not  bribed  by  money  are 
yet  bribed  by  influence;  especially 
by  interest  made  for  their  families. 
Qlie  large  dealings  of  a  Company 
enable  directors  to  vote  contzacte 
worth  thousands  to  the  parties  pre- 
ferred; and  patronage  so  valuable, 
though  ostensibly  given,  is,  however 
indiroctly,  almost  certain  to  be  sold. 

Seeing  therefore  that  jobbery, 
ignorance,  mismanagement,  and  in- 
difiference  enter  into  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  most  of  the  Trad- 
ing Joint  Stock  Companies — we  bid 
our  Mends  Bewabe. 


IN  THE  WATER. 


CHAPTEB  L 

▲  FATAL  NEQLiaENCIE,  WHAT  IT  HAS  COST  UB,  AMD  HOW  WE  HAVE  SET  ABOUT 

BEMEDYINO  IT. 


WANTED!  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
age.  The  'good  old  times' 
have  gone,  and  in  their  place  we 
have  an  age  of  a  myriaa  wants. 
Everybody  wants  something ;  and  if 
everybody  does  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  want  supplied,  it  is  horn 


no  lack  of  perseverance  in  making 
the  requirement  known.  The  cry 
echoes  everywhere.  Many  an  arti- 
ficial want  is  loudly  clamoured  for, 
but  there  are  other  graver  ones — 
wants  upon  which  hang  life  and 
death :  the  poor  wanting  food,  the 
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weak  Btrengih,  and  the  sick  healtlL 
I  wish  to  set  forth  one  of  these ;  the 
issues  depending  upon  it  are  life  and 
death,  and  health  and  strength,  so 
my  want  shall  have  the  dignity  of  a 
line  to  itself,  [and  capitals.  I  can 
put  it  in  three  words.  It  can  have 
no  claim  to  noveliy,  for  the  world 
has  recognized  the  want  a  long  time; 
but  it  is^  imfortunately,  one  thing  to 
have  a  want  recognized,  and  anotiier 
to  get  it  supplied.    My  cry  is  :~ 

'  Wanted,  Swimking-Sghoous  i' 

Does  any  reader  doubt  that  this 
is  a  real  want  ?  The  evidence  which 
proves  its  reality  is  so  voluminous 
that  I  can  scarce  hope  to  indicate  it 
The  reports  of  the  Eegistrars  of 
Deaths  are  not,  I  admit,  very  inter- 
esting reading.  Possibly  they  are 
all  the  less  so,  because,  as  we  glance 
down  those  statistics,  the  ugly  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  needless  and 
an  awful  waste  of  life  going  on  in 
the  world  will  force  itself  upon  us. 
You  will  all  have  heard  of  the 
gloomy-minded  misanthrope  who 
cut  from  the  newspapers  all  the 
records  of  murders  and  atrocious 
acts,  and  preserved  them  for  his 
private  delectation^  Well,  I  have 
not  such  a  morbid  iaste  as  that,  yet 
standing  by  my  desk  at  this  mo- 
ment is  a  box  of  newspaper^uttin^ 
scarcely  less  deplorably  sad.  I  dip 
my  hand  in,  and  bring  out  a  dozen 
'  Melancholy  Occurrences  by  Water,' 
88  many  '  Sad  Accidents  by  Sea,'  an 
equal  number  of '  Lamentable  Deaths 
by  Drowning;'  and  '  Fatal  Boat  Ac- 
cidents' are  almost  innumerable. 
If  the  matter  were  less  serious,  I 
might  be  amused  by  this  vast  col- 
lection of  penny-Srliner  literature, 
in  which,  to  use  a  phrase  belonging 
to  their  class,  they  have '  piled  up 
the  agony.'  But  I  strip  away  tiba 
verbiage,  and  take  the  bare  facts. 
You,  gentle  reader,  will  not  need  to 
be  told  of  '  heartrending  cries  upon 
the  river-bank  as  the  youtiiful  and 
inanimate  form  lay  there ;'  of '  fami- 
lies plunged  into  intense  grief;'  of 
^  sisters,  who  lay  on  the  sand,  buried 
their  faces,  and  moaned  audibly ;'  of 
lovers  bereft  of  sweethearts,  and 
children  left  fotherless  and  mother- 
less.   Yet  it  is  of  such  things  that 


this  handful  of  pazagiaphs  which  I 
take  from  the  box  tell;  and  however 
written,  and  whatever  mistakes  are 
made  in  the  combination  of  words 
used  to  describe  the  disconsolate  and 
well-nigh  broken  hearts  of  the  box- 
vlvors  of  some  boat  excursion  by  river 
or  sea,  the  facts  remain*  and  will 
make  themselves  felt  Who  could 
describe  adequately  the  events  or  tba 
anguish  which  attend  such  a  catas- 
trophe? I  was  once  a  witness  at 
such  a  scene.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  unutterable  grief  I,  a  stranger, 
saw  and  felt  while  the  sua  was 
shining,  birds  singing,  and  the 
banks  of  the  little  river,  over  which 
a  boy  of  ten  years  ought  to  haTO 
swam  with  ease,  glistened  and  shone 
with  garlands  of  summer  flowers. 

All  this  because  we  ^want  swixo- 
ming-schools — because  our  boys  axe 
left  to  pidE  up  swimming,  if  they 
can;  our  girls  are  never  taught;  axid 
our  men  know  Uttie  or  nothmg  of  an 
art  which  is  well-ni^h  as  simple  as 
walking— an  art  which  is  in  itself  a 
very  pleasurable  one,  a  great  piro- 
moter  of  health  and  strength  and 
longevity,  and  one  which  to  the 

'SftxMi  iet  In  blown  ieM,' 

surrounded  on  every  hand  by  water, 
imbued  with  the  love  of  travel  and 
sport  upon  the  water — boating  Mid 
fishing— commends  itself  as  the  veiy 
first  precautionary  measure  to  be 
taken  ere  he  ventures  in  the  delicate 
outrigger  or  the  swift-sailing  yacht 
My  subject  has  forced  upon  me 
a  gravity  I  did  not  anticipate,  and 
a  more  serious  tone  than  that  which 
generally  pervades  the  pleasant  pages 
of  '  London  Society.'  But  the  mat- 
ter is  one  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  world  is  so  great  that  the  am 
will  be  its  own  apology.  Never 
comes  a  ' sea-side  season'  but  sadi 
calamities  as  those  to  which  I  have 
referred  occur,  and  that,  too,  in 
large  numbers.  Can  you  swim?  I 
put  the  question,  collectively.  If 
English  men  and  boys  were  polled 
upon  the  question  there  would  be 
a  shocking  preponderance  of  nega- 
tives. In  the  Navy  itself  there  are 
hundreds  who  cannot  swim.  Until 
recentiy  it  was  not  taught;  no  ques- 
tions were  asked.  Those  who  could 
swim  were,  I  am  assored,  in  a  mi- 
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Boriiy.    Those  who  could  not  hnd, 
when  accident   occurred,  to   take 
their  chance,  and  do  the  best  they 
eonld.    Now  natation  forms  a  part 
of  the  education  going  on  at  our 
training-ships.    And  coming  across 
the  Channel  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  early  morning  last  April,  I 
saw  a  sail  slung  out,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  sturdy  lads—embryo  ma- 
rines— taking  matutinal  '  hoEulers/ 
Our  soldiers  are  not  taught  swim- 
ming; And  what  men  are  more  likely 
to  need  it  than  they?    This  is  one 
of  the  things  they  maoa^  better  in 
France,  where  swimming  forms  ti, 
part  of  tilie  soldier^}  drill,  and  he  is 
required  to  keep  himself  proficient 
by  continual  practioe.    But  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  a  very  little  part  of 
the  English  people.    Do  the  school- 
boys learn?   Do  motiiers  teach  their 
daughters — ^nay,  can  the   mothers 
swim  themselves  ?    I  am  afraid  the 
answers   must    be    all    negatives. 
Bathing   is    too    little    practised. 
People  are  beginning  to  learn  ite 
Yame ;  but  somehow  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  eouTince  John  Bull  that 
what  is  is  wrong;  and  when  he  is 
convinced  it  takes  another  long  time 
to  make  him  do  what  is  right,  unless 
a  hand  is  directly  put  in  Ms  pocket, 
or  there  is  an  absurd  attempt  re- 
suiting  from  a  blunder  to  interfere 
with  Ms  liberties.    Fathers  went  on 
sending  their  children  to   schools 
where   the   supply  of  water  was 
meagre,   where   bathing  was   not 
practised,  and  then  were  surprised 
that  their  cheeks  were  pale,  that 
they  were  not  strong  and  healthy. 
The  returns  of  the  Registrar-Gene- 
lal  do  not,  though  they  distinguish 
the  cause  of  death,  present  mate- 
rials for  arriving  at  a  true  estimate 
of  the  loss  of  human  lifd  wMch  is 
entailed  by   our  national    neglect 
of  Bwinmiing;    because  the  conse- 
quences are  indirect  as  well  as  di- 
rect   Swinmiing  leads  to  a  fondness 
and  desire  for  the  water;  as  an  exer- 
cise it  is  very  enjoyable,  the  effect 
is  invigorating,  and  the  sense  of  a 
new  iwwer  makes  boys  covet  it; 
and,  consequently,  those  who  swim 
go  to  the  bath  often,  and  thus  obtain 
that  frequent  ablution  wMch,  with- 
out endorsing  aU  the  dreams  of  the 
^ydropatMsts  for  tiie  cure  of  all  the 


ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  by  the 
liberal  use  of  cold  water,  may  be 
said,  in  many  cases,  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  human  frame.  Cold 
water  is  a  very  determined  foe  to 
feverS;  agues,  and  consumptions. 
The  public  is  awakening  to  the  fact ; 
swimming-schools  are  being  esta- 
blished, 'professors'  are  multiply- 
ing, and  Imtbs  increasing;  still  the 
work  goes  on  rather  tardily. 

'Professors'  leads  me  to  'enter- 
tainmente.'  Were  you  ever  at  a 
Bwimmmg  entertainment,  reader, 
where  an  ampMbious  professor  lay 
Upon  .Ms  back  and  read  aloud,  lit 
Ms  pipe  and  smoked  on  the  water 
and  under  it?  where  his  family  of 
diminutive  boys  and  girls— and  tMs 
I)art  is  generally  painful,  and  never 
pleasant— made  all  sorts  of  gambols, 
swam  backwards  and  forwards,. and 
dived,  and  kissed  tbeir  little  nands 
at  intervals  to  the  spsctators,  like 
idle  *  followers '  in  tiie  Crodiva  proces- 
sion, or  the  juvenile  equestrians  at  a 
circus?  Society  doesn't  cafe  much 
to  see  these  things;  but  they  are 
done,  and  audiences  are  gathered. 
And  as  for  the  water  not  being 
man's  element,  why  it's  sheer  non- 
sense ;  if  he  will  but  give  it  his  con- 
fidence, and  aid  it  in  the  endeavour 
it  makes  to  support  him,  it  will  be 
his  friend.  I  have  seen  a  man  swim 
without  an  arm,  then  without  a  leg, 
and  afterwards  with  both  legs  and 
hands  tied.  Everybody  can  float 
who  can  be  calm.  Ail  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  throw  the  head  back  and 
keep  the  hands  straight  out  beyond, 
so  mat  they  act  as  ballast  to  the 
legs,  the  spiscific  gravity  of  wMch 
is  just  too  much  for  the  chest  with- 
out this  aid. 

It  is  not  the  strong  who  swim 
best  Sir  William  Frazer  offered  a 
gold  medal  for  the  best  and  quickest 
swimmer  of  a  mile  last  summer. 
Twenty  men,  some  of  them  im- 
mensely muscular  and  powerful,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  leaped 
from  the  barge  into  the  Thames, 
anxious  for  me  honour  of  being 
declared  '  victor  in  undis,'  In  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty  men  there  was 
a  little  lad  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  a  d-devant  shoeblack  of  the 
brigade.  He  beat  them  all,  went 
through  the  water  at  a  good  walk- 
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ing  pace,  and  swam  the  mfle  in  ax- 
teen  minutes. 

A  portion  of  the  Serpentine  has 
be^i  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  hathers. 
Men  and  boys  who  liye  near  enough 
to  ayail  tiiemselves  of  it  find  it  a 
great  boon;  and  there  yon  may  see 
morning  and  eyening,  all  through 
the  summer  months^  lads  swim- 
ming out  and  rolling  themselyes 
about  like  porpoises.  Between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  bathers 
haye  in  a  single  eyening  ayaUed 
themselyes  of  this  open-air  bath. 
If  it  were  but  possible  to  make 
such  baths  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis  the  benefit  would  be  in- 
calculable, and  deaths  by  drowning 
would  become  fewer. 

The  drowning  man  clutching  at  a 
straw  makes  but  a  poor  spectacle, 
but  a  drowning  man  clutching  at 
his  preserver  is  fax  worse,  as  in 
fright  and  fear  they  always  do,  de-. 
stroying  their  own  chance  of  rescue, 
and  very  often  jeopardizing  the  life 
of  him  who  att^pts  to  save  them. 
There  would  be  no  difficull^  in  bring- 
ing a  man  out  of  the  water  if  only 
his  hands  were  tied,  but  beware 
how  he '  clutches' you  1  People  when 
suddenly  immersed  in  the  water 
lose  their  presence  of  mind,  up  go 
their  arms  (surest  method  of  going 
to  the  bottom),  they  struggle,  and 
try  to  call  out  What  better  means 
could  be  devised  for  making  the  ac- 
cident terminate  &tally  ? 

Speakmg  of  people  who  thus  re- 
ftise  to  be  helped,  I  am  reminded  of 
some  silly  ducks  which  caused  me 
an  hour  or  two  of  uneasiness  last 
winter.  According  to  a  British  super- 
stition and  every-day  colloquialism, 
the  goose  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  me  silliest  bird  among  our  orni- 
thological tribes.  I  think  there  is 
a  slight  mistake  here,  and  that  the 
duck,  whenever  superlative  folly 
among  the  feathered  creatures  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  new  proverb, 
is  entitied  to  the  first  place. 

Skating  on  a  large  midland  country 
pool,  after  a  short  sharp  frost  last 
season,  I  found  frozen  m  the  ice  a 
number  of  wild  fowl.  I  went  to  their 
relief,  actuated  possibly  by  the  hope 
that  if  I  saved  their  lives  that  day 
I  might  teUce  them  with  mv  gun  the 
next.    Well,  as  iieust  as  I  broke  the 


ice  around  them,  they  flapped  their 
wings  and  dived  under  it  to  certain 
deatib.  The  pool  is  in  a  lone,  unfre- 
quented district,  the  ice  was  quite 
transparent,  and  I  could  see  the 
frantic  efforts  and  convulsive  death- 
struggles  of  the  poor  birds.  After 
an  unavailing  attempt  for  half  an 
hour,  I  left  them  to  their  fiite.  The 
speedy  death  by  drowning  might 
be  preferable  to  the  slower  and 
more  painfrd  process  of  starva- 
tion, but  it  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect me  to  witness  it  One  lesson 
I  should  have  learned  had  not  pre- 
vious experience  taught  it  me:  it  is, 
when  the  ice  gives  wi^  to  remain 
quite  passive  until  your  head  comes 
up  above  the  water.  Move  once,  and 
get  underneath  it,  and  you  are  a  lost 
man ;  you  cannot  bresJc  the  ice  up- 
ward, and  will  never  find  the  hole 
through  which  you  sank.  Ah  me ! 
a  sad  experience  taught  me  this. 

I  have  floated  away  from  my  sub- 
ject To  return:  England  seems 
at  last  to  be  alive  to  the  importance 
of  having  swimming  taught  to  child- 
ren. For  boys  there  are  opportu- 
nities, not  exactiy  unlimited,  still 
numerous.  At  Eton,  Harrow,  Bugby, 
the  Universities,  and  the  numerous 
charity-schools,  the  art  is  made  a  part 
of  the  education.  The  London  row- 
ing clubs  and  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society  have  set  themselves  to 
work  with  the  very  laudable  dedgn 
of  making  a  knowledge  of  the  nice- 
ties of  natation  universaL  Speedy 
success  to  their  efforts!  And  every 
week,  for  months  past,  the  cham- 
pion ,  who  is  a  wonderM  swimmer, 
and  his  rival,  have  been  paying  in- 
stalments toward  a  litfge  stake  for 
which  they  are  to  swim  two  miles 
upon  the  Thames. 

Meanwhile  for  the  ladies— but  the 
ladies'  baths  are  entitied  to  a  separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

THE  LABIXS'  SWIMinKO-SCHOOL  OK  TEE- 
SEXME,  AKB  THS  LADIES'  BATH  15 
HABYLEBONE. 

How  has  it  happened  that  xmtil 
recentiy  it  has  never  been  proposed 
to  English  ladies  to  learn  swimming  ? 
To  adopt  the  language  of  a  lady 
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who  is  always  in  the  Tan  when  a 
good  cause  is  to  be  advocated: 
'English  women  have  four  limhs^ 
and  live  in  an  island,  and  make  sea 
TOjages,  and  practise  sea  bathing, 
and  need  exerdse  in  the  water  at 
school  and  at  home,  and  go  ont  in 
boats ;  in  short,  run  the  universal 
lisk  in  regard  to  water,  therefore 
thej  have  a  claim  to  be  taught  to 
swim/  Very  wise  words  are  these, 
and  I  beg  to  commend  them  to 
your  attention,  reader ;  and  that  you 
may  proceed  to  cany  them  at  once 
into  effect,  allow  me  to  tell  you 
how.' 

In  Marylebone  there  is  a  large 
bath-house;  there,  upon  a  Wednes- 
day morning  in  each  week,  you  will 
find  in  a  capacious  bath  ladies  diving 
from  a  considerable  height,  floating, 
swimming,  and,  indeed,  eojcfjing 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  bath,  such 
as  are  enjoyed,  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  by  the  ladies  [of  Paris 
in  the  swimming-school  of  tiie  Seine, 
and  by  others  on  the  beautifol  conti- 
nental rivers. 

The  Seine  baths  are  a  type  of  the 
whole.  Th^  are  fiir  more  conve- 
nient than  this  ladies'  bath  in  Lon- 
don; indeed,  this  .was  not  built  for 
ladies,  it  is  only  set  apart  for  Iheir 
special  use  upon  the  day  I  have 
named.  The  water  is  that  of  the 
Seine;  it  flows  into  the  large  inclosed 
space  built  in  the  river.  There  is  a 
luatform  nearest  the  landing-place, 
making  the  depth  suitable  for  child- 
ren; that  is  a  great  advantage. 
Beyond  this  the  water  is  deep  enough 
for  diving,  and  there  is  a  clear 
length  for  swimming  of  about  40 
or  45  yards.  The  ladies  wear  very 
tasteful  dresses,  fitting  close  at  the 
neck,  with  a  girdle  round  the  waist, 
and  a  kind  of  Turkish  trousers  tied 
in  at  the  ankle;  everywhero  else  the 
garments  are  loose.  English  ladies, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  were  wont 
to  adopt  a  dress  something  after 
tiiat  iashion  when  they  gossiped 
away  with  the  dandies  of  the  period 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  vaunted 
waters  of  the '  Queen  of  the  West' 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  these 
modem  days  they  have  substituted 
the  fiir  less  ornamental  and  conve- 
nient shirt  ? 

80  attired,  the  bathers  enter  the 


water.  They  generally  learn  as 
children,  and  they  swim  in  parties. 
For  the  timid  there  aro  belts  sus- 
pended by  a  ring  from  an  iron  rod 
m  the  roof;  these  fasten  round  the 
waist,  and  afibrd  a  suro  support 
while  the  stroke  is  learned.  The 
stroke  is  so  eagy  and  simple  that 
the  girdle  is  soon  dispensed  with. 
An  instructor — not  tress — attends 
as  an  additional  security,  and  su- 
perintends the  first  venture  made 
without  leading-strings. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements 
is  a  degree  of  comfort  which  induces 
ladies  to  remain  in  the  water  longer 
than  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
beneficiaL  Should  their  appetites 
be  freshened,  thero  is  a  confectaoner's 
hard  by  from  whence  they  get  re- 
freshment. 

At  the  ladies'  baths  in  Marylebone 
the  plan  is  different:  there  is  no  in- 
structor. The  bathers  form  them- 
selves into  a '  mutual  improvement ' 
class  and  aid  one  another,  which  is 
fiir  pleasanter  than  being  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  master;  not 
that  I  suppose,  if  the  presence  of  an 
instructor  was  necessary  among 
English  ladies,  that  they  would  not 
employ  one  of  their  own  sex.  But 
surely  it  is  &r  proferable  to  learn 
from  each  other,  especially  as  thero 
aro  some  among  the  Ujx  bathers 
who  are  quiteadepts— one  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished fiimily  who  swims  thero 
traversing  the  batii  a  great  many 
times  wiui  a  speed  not  much  sur- 
passed by  gentlemen.  The  crane 
and  rope,  with  the  belt  suspended, 
is  adopted  thero  as  on  the  Seme,  but 
the  ladies  prefer  the  air-jackets 
when  learning.  Since  this  bath  was 
first  opened—at  which  time  an  in- 
structress attended,  4)ut  it  was  found 
that  her  services  were  not  required, 
and  during  late  seasons  the  ladies 
have  been  left  to  themselves— a 
great  many  have  thero  learned]  to 
swim.  Why  should  not  all  the  baths, 
London  and  provincial,  adopt  this 
plan? 

What  is  the  proper  season  for 
bathing?  I  should  answer,  All.  A 
plunge  and  a  rapid  swim  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  January,  followed 
by  a  still  more  rapid  run,  is  as  good 
as  one  in  June.  Not  so,  says  the 
public   What  says  the  old  rhyme? 
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'  They  who  bathe  hi  May  1 
WIU  soon  be  laid  in  clay : 
They  who  batho  la  Jane 
WUl  alng  a  meny  tane/ 

That  might  .have  been  trae  before 
the  age  (^  morning  baths.  Howeyer 
this  be,  neither  ladies  nor  gentle- 
men ffwim  much  in  winter;  trnt  in 
summer  how  sweet  the  water  is; 
how  Inzurions 

*  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  o&d  to  voU  akms 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  ttie  uew  breakiiig  "vairo 
Of  rlTer^treiUD,  or  ocean.  In  their  fk>w  1' 

Or  lacking  these,  in  the  calmer 
water  of  the  bath,  whettd,  as  a 
lady  who  frequents  that  in  Maryle^ 
bone  informed  me^  they  paddle 
about,  and  gossip,  and  teach  one 
another,  and  disport  themselves  like 
so  many  ducks.  No  doubt,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  colloquial  in  place  of  the 
ornithological  mterpretation  of  the 
word. 


CHAPTBB  HL 

Bocnimr  'in  teee  sea. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  narrates  in  one 
of  his  novels— I  forget  which,  and  it 
is  not  material— how,  arriving  sud- 
denly in  the  vicinity  of  a  house,  one 
of  his  heroes  came  ujpon  a  party  of 
maids  engaged,  I  beheve,  in  the  not 
very  classical  occupation  of  washings 
for  which  purpose  they  nad  removed 
their  shoes,  and  were  making  use  of 
their  fair  feet  after  the  fashion  in 
which  an  article  known  to  laundres- 
ses as '  the  Dolly,'  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  linen  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fication. A  rustle  of  mlling  skirts, 
and  a  good  deal  of  blushing,  was 
followed  by  the  precipitate  retreat 
of  the  damsels  uom  the  spot.  A 
harder  fate  was  mine  last  autumn 
at  a  pretty  place  on  our  south-west- 
em  coast.  Wandering  along  the 
shore  under  rocks,  the  passage  of 
which  was  very  difficult — ^indeed,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  it  was  even 
dangerous — I  saw,  but  I  am  a&aid 
it  would  not  be  quite  polite  to  say 
exactly  what  I  saw,  so  I  will  make 
a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  relying,  as 
I  know  I  may,  upon  the  gentie 
reader's  sympafiiy  for  me  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  in  which  I  was 
placed.  Passing  by  a  narrow  ledge 
m  the  rocks  round  a  promontory,  I 


leapt  down  on  to  a  lovely  beach,  and 
found  myself  in  presence  of  what 
might  have  be^  a  group  of  graoefol 
nereides  indulging  in  a  game  at 
'follow  my  leader,'  for  the.  better 
prosecution  of  which  a  series  of 

glanks  forming  a  spring  boaid  had 
sen  erected^  up  these  thoy  weoDO 
chasing  one  another  and  leaping  into 
the  sea.  The  bathing  oostamfl 
adopted  by  English  laoiea  is  not 
very  elaborate  or  /sstensive ;  ^baxs 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
supposition  that  they  were  veritable 
sea  nymphs  was  somewhat  fjaivoured 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  was 
engaged  in  twisting  her  long  locks, 
whloh  had  escapedJmom  their  net^jpxe- 
paratory  to  replacing  them  inooiifiiMK 
ment,  AsIhaaleaptboldlydowD,my 
presence  was,  of  course  immediately 
known*  There  being:  a  long  ]<eaoh 
of b^ch between theladies and  the 
dressipg^house  (which  I  now  dis* 
covered,  and  an  angry  old  tmeblue^ 
weather-worn,  and  portly  mistresa 
of  the  baths,  such  as  was  the  tenor 
of  my  infantile  days  ere  X  had  learned 
to  'take  to  the  wat^  kindly,'  ap- 
piroaching  me),  fiight  in  that  direo* 
tion  was  out  pf  the  question  for 
these  perplexed  memuuds;  so  iihej 
set  up  a  snarp  scream  and  fied  into 
the  sea,  there  remaining  with  no- 
thing but  their  shuiing  shouldaiB 
above  the  level  of  the  wavee.  I  did 
the  most  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, turned  mv  back  upon  them, 
conceiving  a  sudaen  interest — ^I  am 
not  a  geologist--in  the  substratnm 
of  the  rocks :  seeing  this  it  was  really 
cruel  of  them  to  continue  screaming. 
Meanwhile  la  maitresse  des  hains  de 
mer  approached  with  angry  gestures, 
and  I  prepared  to  beat  a  retreat^ 
but,  alas!  I  had  leapt  down  from  the 
shelving  rock,  and  to  get  back  again 
was  in^K)saible.  I  med  my  best, 
and  am  not  a  bad  rock  climber,  but 
nothing  under  a  sea-gull  could  have 
got  up,  so  my  best  failed,  and  I  had 
to  meet  the  irate  mistress,  who  woie 
a  great  blue  'ugly'  (I  believe  that 
to  be  the  technical  name\  over  a 
flaming  red  face,  with  hair  out  a  few 
shades  lighter,  bare  brawny  azms, 
and  naked  feet  and  ankles  (such 
ankles !)  to  matoh.  Keeping  my  back 
to  the  nereides,  I  fiioed  her. 
'I  wonder  you  'amt  'shamed  o' 
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j(mraei\*  Bhe  said,  'to  oome  a  clim'- 
in'  TotuMl  them  rocks  to  stare  a  thaf  n 
at  them  young  ladies  a  bathin'/ 

*  I'm  sure '  I  said. 

'  A  riskin'  o'  your  life,  too/  she 
irent  on,  neTsr  heeding  my  attempt 
at  an  explanation ;  and  I  presently 
fell  into  a  state  of  conjecture  as  to 
what  eoontrywoman  me  could  be 
with  her  strange  dialect,  which 
seemed  a  medley  of  all  the  known 

Srovincialisms.  '  Itls  a  wonder  yon 
idn'tslip,  or  the  rocks,  didn't  give 
way  a  bit,  and  slip  your  sacrilegious 
carcase  in  the  sea,  and  get  you 
diownded  at  oust.  That's  what  it  is, 
and  serred  you  right' 

I  had  all  the  time  felt  a  strong  in- 
clination to  laugh,  and  had  only 
praserred  my  gravity  by  gnawing 
my  nether  lip  to  a  dangerous  extent ; 
but  here  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation  became  too  much  for  me, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bad 
English  and  the  an^  gestures,  so 
I  gaye  way,  and  fanrly  burst  out 
laughing,  whereuponmy  custodian — 
who  had  stuck  her  anns  akimbo  and 
planted  herself  between  me  and  the 
only  way  of  retreat  unless  I  turned 
my  fiioe  toward  the  Mr  bathers, 
who  had  now  become  quito  quiet, 
doubtless  looking  npon  this  woman, 
who  was  menacmgme,as  a  guaidian 
angel — ^became  more  angry.  My 
back  was  toward  the  sea,  and  as 
at  every  sentence  my  Nemesis 
brought  her  feuoe  so  much  nearer 
mine,  that  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sily  of  retreating  a  stop  backward, 
there  really  seemed  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  the  process  of  time 
she  would  drive  me  into  the  sea, 
thus  doing  herself  what  the  rocks, 
according  to  her  opinion,  ought  to 
have  done  in  the  first  instanca  To 
say  sooth,  I  once  or  twice  thought  of 
retreating  into  the  sea  and  swim- 
ming round  the  rock  I  could  not 
climb.  This  I  should  have  done 
but  for  a  due  appreciation  which  I 
entertained  of  the  misery  to  which 
tourists  soaked  in  sea  water  are  sub- 
jected. MoreoYer,  it  was  morning, 
and  I  had  but  my  evening  suit 
besides  that  which  I  then  wor& 
Why  should  I  spoil  the  day  for  a 
little  over-scrupulousness  ? . 

A  shower  of  expletives  to  the  re- 
production of  which,  in  this  place. 


the  editor  might  object,  were  hurled, 
literally  hurled  at  me  by  the  infu- 
riate  guardian  angel  of  the  nymphs ; 
and  being  really  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  I  controlled  my  laughter, 
and  tried  to  speak  again  and  again, 
but  was  not  allowed.  A  subtle 
thought  came  to  my  aid  just  as  I 
was  being  threatened  with  that 
eternal  resource  of  the  illiterate— 
'  lawing.' 

'  I'll  nave  the  law  on  ye,'  she  said; 
'  that's  what  I  will.' 

'But,'  I  said,  'you  are  keeping 
all  these  ladies'  (with  a  jerk,  of 
my  thumb  in  the  supposed  direction 
of  the  naiades,  who  having  r8(5oveired 
their  equanimil^  were  keeping  up  a 
chatter  like  a  flock  of  finches), '  by 
far  too  long  in  the  water.' 

With  a  few  more  threats,  meoaces, 
and  a  good  deal  of  what  the  old 
dame  considered  to  be  contempt, 
but  which  was,  in  &ct,  burlesque 
broad  enough  to  have  made  the 
fortune  of  any  comedian,  I  vras 
allowed  to  retreat  and  escape  down 
a  pathway ;  and  as  I  went  I  road  at 
every  turn— 'iTo  the  ladies' bath.  No 
gentlemen  allowed;'  and  I  think 
uiere  was  an  intimation  to  the  effect 
that  inhmders  or  trespassers  would 
be  prosecuted. 

Once  thoroughly  clear  of  the 
grounds,  I  sat  down  and  had  my 
laugh  out  Then  I  lit  a  cigar.  Next 
time  I  goto  that  watering-place  I 
shall  know  better  than  to  clamber 
over  those  rocks  and  cause  conster- 
nation among  such  pleasant  society 
in  the  sea  as  that  appeared  to  be  at 
the  moment  I  broke  tiie  mirth  and 
order  of  the  meeting. 

As  the  mistress  would  not  let  me 
apologize  orally  I  did  it  by  note, 
going  direct  to  my  hotel  and  de- 
spatehing  it  to  the  baths  at  once,  un- 
sealed and  addressed  to  the  fidr 
bathers,  so  that  they  at  least  might 
have  my  explanation. 

That  evening,  walking  on  the  Es- 
planade, I  am  sure  I  heard  one 
sweet-looking  girl  whose  auburn 
hair  reminded  me  of  that  I  had  seen 
in  tiie  process  of  being  btmched  up, 
whisper  to  another  in  a  very  awe- 
stricken  tone  these  mystic  words^ 

'  Thaf  s  Him.' 

When  they  had  passed  I  turned 
round ;  they  were  eyeing  me  suirep- 
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titioiisly,  and  pointing  mo  out  to 
another  lady  who  ha<l  joined  them. 
Pleasant,  certainly ! 

Nature  favours  tliat  spot  with  a 
little  cove  under  steep  rocks,  which 
just  adapts  it  for  a  ladies'  bath,  and 
feeling  <iuite  secure  of  privacy,  I  can 
fancy  that  for  a  bright  warm  morn- 
ing the  game  which  was  being 
played  would  be  very  pleasant. 

As  a  rule,  society  in  the  sea — that 
is,  the  English  sea — is  of  a  very 
limited  character.  Here  and  there 
a  few  ladies  staying  in  one  town  and 
bathing  at  the  same  hour,  fraternize 
— can  ladies  bo  said  to  fraternize  ? — 
and  agree  to  hold  on  to  their  ropes 
and  fling  their  arms  about  in  that 
peculiarly  ungraceful  manner  which 
excites  such  intense  derision  in 
French  women  who  have  been 
taught  better,  and  tliat  is  all.  The 
gentlemen  are  far  away  if  they  are 
bathing,  and  if  not  they  are  loung- 
ing on  the  beach  making  critical 
comments — which  are  impertinent. 

What  a  remarkably  uncomfort- 
able, inconvenient  dress  English 
ladies  adopt  for  bathing !  They  are 
prone  enough  to  follow  French  taste 
in  bonnets  and  shawls.  Why  not 
go  a  httle  further,  and  adopt  their 
really  capital  bathing  costume  ?  It 
would  not,  when  they  rose,  Venus- 
like,  from  the  waves,  cling  to  them, 
producing  that  statuesque  effect, 
which  I  may  suppose  it  is  their 
object  to  avoid.  But  this  is  only  a 
minor  advantage.  It  would  only  re- 
main for  gentlemen,  as  is  the  case  at 
the  best  French  watering-places 
where  the  use  of  full  costume  by  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies  is  compulsory, 
to  adopt  a  similar  dress,  for  ns  to  have 
real  society  in  the  sea;  and  when 
this  takes  place,  ladies  will  soon  be 
swimmers.  At  Biarritz,  a  gentle- 
man asks  a  lady  to  swim  with  him 
in  the  morning  just  as  readily  as  he 
wotdd  invite  her  to  waltz  at  night. 
Why  not  in  England?— at  Brighton 
as  at  Boulogne,  in  Devonshire  as  at 
Dieppe.  The  ladies  have  everything 
to  gain  by  it,  the  gentlemen  nothing 
to  lose. 

First  impressions  are  very  often 
Dalse.  What  first  impressions  we 
get  of  the  sea,  when  the  powerful  and 
remorseless  ogress  seizes  ns  ruth- 
lessly by  the  arm  and  dips  ns  three 


timc55,  ultimat<.*ly  restoring  us  to  the 
arms  of  nurse,  half- suffocated,  and 
throc-]-Mirts  blinded !  I  can  recall 
tlic  day  when  I  stood  F»hivering  on 
tlie  stops,  just  allowing  the  water  to 
wash  the  sole  of  my  fix)t— about  as 
unwise  a  proceeding  as  a  bather  can 
1x3  guilty  of. 

Bathing  from  the  rocks  is  plea- 
sant, or  would  be  if  one  were  not 
afraid  of  running  one's  head  against 
a  sunken  rock,  at  every  dive,  or 
maiming  one*s  great  toes,  or  having 
one's  clothes  washed  away  by  the 
tide,  which  is  as  bad  as  the  case  of  the 
bather  who  left  his  dog  to  take  care 
of  his  garments,  and  found  when  he 
emerged  (the  story  might  suit  the 
author  of  'Sartor  Eesartus')  that 
Nero,  or  Ponto,  or  whatever  the 
brute  was  called,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  identity,  or  surrender  the 
clothes  except  with  hfe.  The  reader 
can  fill  in  the  consequences  accord- 
ing to  taste,  though  I  beheve  there 
is  a  sequel  to  the  stor}',  which  I  have 
forgotten. 

There  is  another  advantage  of 
bathing  from  the  rocks,  with  the 
water  at  a  temperature  of,  say 
seventy,  and  the  atmosphere  at  ten 
degrees  higher;  you  can  stay  in  a 
long  time,  luxuriate  in  floating  and 
swimming,  and  employ  the  intervals 
in  searching  for  shells  for  the  young 
ladies  among  the  interstices — only 
beware  of  crabs.  They  have  such 
an  awkward  and  disagreeable  taste 
for  great  toes :  not  to  mention  the 
sad  fate  of  the  young  man  who,  upon 
a  solitary  coast,  had  his  wrist  seized 
by  a  great  crab  while  his  arm  wub 
bent  round  a  fissure  in  the  rocks. 
Draw  it  away  he  could  not;  free 
hinoself  from  the  tenacious  claws  he 
could  not;  and  the  tide  rose,  and 
rose,  and  still  he  was  a  prisoner. 
His  order  of  release  came  only  with 
death;  and  when  the  tide  receded, 
he  was  found  upon  the  rocks,  cold 
and  torn  by  his  struggles  to  escape. 

Of  all  bathing  give  me  bathmg 
from  a  boat,  by  which  I  avoid  the 
jolty  process  over  the  shmgle  in  a 
bathing-machine,  which  has  aboat 
a  thir^-jaunting-car  capacity  for 
rumbling;  by  which  I  avoid  a 
wet  carpet  to  tread  upon,  p^ 
made  on  purpose  to  allow  hats  to 
fall  down,  and  iJI  such  things  as 
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shingly  beaches  and  broken  glass 
on  'lovely  sands'  (see  the  Goido- 
books) :  give  me  a  boat,  I  say,  and  a 
dear  plunge  with  an  utter  fearless- 
ness of  rocks  or  the  bottom,  which  are 
only  a  few  degrees  worse  than  the 
sharks  and  alligators  common  to  the 
warmer  latitudes.  To  be  sure  there 
is  a  pleasant  little  uncertainty— un- 
less you  have  left  a  Mend  in  the 
boat  who  will  balance  it  on  one  side, 
while  you  dimb  in  on  the  other — 
as  to  tiie  possibility  of  your  getting 
back  again ;  but  it  is  only  sufficient 
to  lend  a  zest  to  the  occasion.  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  did  not  find 
the  means  of  getting  in  again. 
A  little  while,  and  the  great  an- 


nual exodus  from  the  capital  will 
commence.  Society  will  migrate 
from  Belgravia  to  the  seasida  May 
I  not  hope  that  it  (society)  will  learn 
to  swim  there;  and  thus  take  the 
surest  means  of  making  society  in 
the  sea  pleasant  and  beneficial,  and 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  that 
sad  chapter  of  acddents,  tiie  records 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  obscure 
comers  of  newspapers,  and  on  tomb- 
tones  in  seaside  churchyajrds.  If  it 
does  this,  I  shall  have  a  pleasure  in 
this  work  of  a  fsir  higher  kind  than 
that  which  ordinarily  attends  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task. 

J.  D.  C. 


WHAT  IS  MY  LOVE  LIKE  ? 

WHAT  is  my  love  like  ?    Sheisfiair— 
Fair  as  a  tender  autumn  star. 
Twinkling  through  the  woodland  air. 
A  cloven  cherry  is  her  mouth. 

Her  breath  a  breeze  that  wanders  &r 
Through  camphire  hills  in  the  sweet  South. 

And  fine,  and  delicate,  and  slim 
Is  her  rich,  puiple-boddioed  waist. 

Set  round  with  fringes,  quaint  and  prim. 

O'er  her  cool  neck,  a  rosary 
Of  fragrant  pearls,  white-serried  and  chaste. 

In  one  close-linkM  measure  lie. 

0  wondrous,  wondrous  is  her  hair — 
A  twisted  wealth  of  golden  brown. 

That  droops  above  her  temples  bare. 
A  n^lky  shoulder,  gleaming  shy. 

Peeps  coy  and  blanched  above  her  gown, 
As  from  a  pleasant  nunnery. 

Her  hand  so  oft  doth  kiss  her  lips. 

That  half  the  cherry  blood  has  flown 
In  ruby  to  her  finger  tips. 

1  will  not  swear  me  for  her  eyes. 

For,  when  we  meet,  my  lids  are  prone — 
Supine  before  their  witcheries. 

She  hath  a  voice,  like  a  low  brook 
That  cryst^  through  a  bed  of  gold. 

By  saddest  lilies  sun-forsook. 

And  her  sweet  laugh  is  soft  and  slow. 
And  wise  in  meanings  manifold — 

A  viol  that  the  spring  gusts  blow. 

Such  is  my  love— a  phantom  bright. 

The  vision  of  a  summer  brain 
Seen  half  between  the  dark  and  light 
She  lives  within  a  palace  fine. 

And  sees  the  moons  of  £ancy  wane, 
The  image  and  the  dream  are  mine. 


OUR  CROQUET  PARTY. 


'  T  HOPE  you  and  CHssy  are  good 
X  hands  at  croqitet,'  was  one 
of  tbe  first  observations  made  by  my 
friend  Allerdyce,  when,  our  mutual 
greetings  over,  and  the  battle  of  tfae 
luggage  victoriouBly  won,  wo  had 
finally  seated  ouTGclvefl  opposite  to 
him  in  bis  waggonette,  and  were 
being  bowled  away  towards  his 
place,  Maplehurst,  where  we  weio 
to  pay  a  long-promised  visit. 

'  I  have  quite  too  high  an  opinion 
of  your  father's  judgment,'  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Cissy,  'to  sup- 
Cfor  a  moment  that  bo  woold 
neglected  to  cnlliTate  such  a 


necessary  branch  of  education ;  there- 
fore, I  eix>oct  that  my  visitors  will 
crown  themselves  with  glory  at  a 
grand  croquet  party  we  go  to  at 
Bepton  Paik  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row.' 

'Well,'  I  said,  'Cissy  will,  Pm 
Buie,  for  she's  a  capital  player;  but 
oa  for  myself,  thongh  it  gives 
mo  a  terrible  pang  to  dispell  such 
rosy-tinted  visions,  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that  I  never  could  master 
the  art  You  see,  my  education 
was  neglected,  apparently;  and 
after  a  certain  age  learning  new 
things  becomes  impoeeible ;  at  kast 
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as  I  never,  even  by  chance,  could 
manage  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  I  have  given  up  even 
tiying  to  propel  balls.' 

'  You  can't  play  worse  than  I  do, 
old  fellow,  at  all  events,'  broke  in 
Allerdyce, '  for  Pm  a  laughing-stock 
to  my  children  (in  whom,  I  am 
afraid,  the  bump  of  reverence  is  not 
very  largely  developed) ;  but  you'll 
be  sure  to  play  well  enough  for  a 
monslBf  croquet  party ;  bad  players 
get  on  just  as  well  as  good  ones  in  a 
cTq^d,  thaf  8  one  comfort  At  all 
evftats  yon  can  see  Bapton,  which  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  for  it^s  a  fine  old 
place,  and  will  of  course  look  its 
best  in  holid^  dress.  The  day 
after  to-morrow  is  to  be  the  grand 
inauguration  of  the  weekly  Wednes- 
day receptions  IV&s.  Sackville  has 
announc^  her  intention  of  holding, 
so  I  suppose  the  World  and  his  wife 
will  be  tiiere,  and  conversation,  cro- 
quet, and  tea  furnished  ad  lib.,  if  the 
weather  be  fine.' 

Discussijig  'ttie  coming  fete,  in  all 
its  different  aspects,  pretty  well  oc- 
cupied the  time  till  our  arrival  at 
MadeharBt,  where,  on  driving  up 
to  the  gravel  sweep,  we  perceived  a 
game  of  croquet  in  active  progress 
on  ihe  ground  near  the  hall  door. 
Here  Allerdyce  had  told  us  that  his 
young  people  were  always  as  se- 
dulously at  work  as  if  fliey  were 
laudably  trying  to  qualify  for  a  de- 
gree in  croquet,  and  the  truth  of  his 
words  was  manifest.  Of  course  we 
went  over  to  look  at  them ;  and 
foxmd  Tom  Allerdyce  using  the 
most  eloquent  arguments  to  peiv 
suade  his  elder  sister  Kate  not  to  hit 
the  winning  peg,  and  so  put  herself 
out  of  the  game.  '  It  would  be  just 
madness,'  he  was  enunciating  with 
all  the  zeal  of  sixteen,  as  we  came 
up ; '  of  course  go  at  the  blue  ball, 
and  croquet  it  away — then  go  at 
red,  and  do  the  same  for  him,  and 
then  come  gently  down  to  me,  lie  up 
close,  and  we'll  hit  the  peg  together 
my  next  innings.' 

A  charming  programme,  if  it 
had  but  been  carried  out;  but, 
alas!  the  &tes  decreed  otherwise. 
Even  the  best -devised  plans  of 
humanity  are  liable  to  fiul. 
Whether  Kate's  nerve  failed  her 
from  over-anxiety,  at   the  critical 
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moment,  I  cannot  say,  but  so  it  was 
that  the  ball,  sent  apparently  with 
such  unerring  aim,  growing  slower 
and  slower  in  its  course,  finally 
stopped  just  an  inch  or  two  short  of 
its  destination ;  red  ball  was  at  once 
down  on  it,  successfully  exiled  both 
it  and  its  white  partner,  and  at  the 
next  stroke  had  the  game.  We  did 
not  wait,  however,  to  hear  the  end 
of  the  storm  of  recriminations  Tom 
and  his  sister  hurled  at  each  other 
at  finding  the  victory  unexpectedly 
snatched  from  them  at  the  very  last 
moment,  for  Mrs.  Allerdyce  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  brought  us  to 
the  house,  and  tried  to  inveigle  us 
into  partaking  of  an  afternoon  tea. 
My  daughter,  I  am  sorry  to  record, 
fell  a  victim  to  her  blandishments, 
for,  alas !  flesh  is  weak ;  but  as  for 
me,  sternly  did  I  reprobate  the  de- 
generate and  luxurious  age  which 
allows  such  practices.  I  astonished 
even  myself  by  my  eloc^uence, 
as  I  held  forth  against  ^rpetpal 
meals,  and  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  nervous  system  by  the  unceasing 
tea-drinkingthat  ladies  especially  now 
patronisse.  How,  indeed,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
the  entrStSf  the  juiciness  of  the  joint, 
when  gorged  with  cakes  or  bread 
and  butter,  and  feeling  oneself  a 
walking  reservoir  of  liquid?  Truly 
human  nature  is  perverse,  but, 
alas!  how  helpless  is  man!  Even 
in  my  own  house,  I  blush  to  record 
the  fact,  surreptitious  and  irregular 
'teas'  take  place,  excused  under  the 
specious  reasoning, '  that  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity \o  pander  to  the  depraved 
tastes  of  visitors.'  They  are,  how- 
ever, given  under  protest ;  for  when 
they  come  to  my  Imowledge,  sternly 
do  I  check  the  morbid  fancy. 

Mrs.  Allerdyce  seemed,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  struck  by  my  argu- 
ments, and  hoped  I  would  give  Mrs. 
Sackville  the  benefit  of  them  at 
second  hand.  Ever  anxious  to  do 
good,  I  promised,  if  opportunity 
served,  to  enunciate  my  views  on  the 
subject  at  Bepton  ParL 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  we 
were  kept  on  thorns  by  the  weather- 
glass, which,  with  characteristic 
fickleness,  executed  feats  of  tumbling, 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  its  mercuiial  temperament,  for 
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whan  Wednesday  appeared,  it  came 
decked  in  all  the  most  glorious  pa- 
noply of  a  perfect  June  morning. 

Apollo  was  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods  and  most  £Eiscinating  tem- 
pers, and  sent  his  sunbeams  spark- 
ling forth  with  the  most  profuse 
prodigality,  as  if  bent  on  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  all  by  the  glory  of 
their  beauty.  At  about  2*30  p.m. 
we  got  under  weigh ;  some  of  the 
party  in  the  waggonette,  the  rest 
on  Allerdyce's  Irish  jaunting  car, 
which  with  curious  perversity  he 
professes  to  consider  the  most  per- 
fect mode  of  progression  possible, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce 
me  to  sit  with  him  thereon.  I  was 
constant,  however,  to  the  waggo- 
nette, and  we  at  last  started  on  our 
five-mile  drive  through  a  fine  un- 
dulating country  to  Repton— the 
old  trees  along  the  way  at  times 
stretching  their  branches  over  the 
road,  and  famishing  us  with  a  living 
awning  of  Gothic  fretwork,  aa  we 
drove  along  under  their  shade. 

On  reaching  Repton  Park,  we 
found,  by  the  numerous  and  recent 
tracks  of  wheels  at  the  gateway, 
that  we  were  not  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  b&  we  progressed  along 
we  got  glimpses  of  various  equipages 
converging  firom  various  directions 
towards  i£e  house.  The  approach 
by  which  we  entered,  and  which  is 
more  than  a  mile  long,  is  managed 
with  much  skill,  and  passes  through 
great  variety  of  scenery.  For  the 
first  half-mile  or  so  after  entering 
the  demesne,  it  is  fringed  by  a 
double  avenue  of  beeches,  the  long 
straight  vista  being  closed  at  the 
end  by  the  Gothic  archway  and 
lodge  of  the  second  gate.  The  scene 
is  then  changed,  and  becomes  more 
open  and  park-like,  embellished  by 
clumps  of  the  fine  old  trees  for 
which  Hcpton  is  famous,  and  by 
herds  of  deer,  which  view  our  ap- 
proach with  great  stoicism,  and 
hardly  take  the  iiouble  to  move  at 
the  sound  of  the  approaching 
wheels.  A  little  further  on  we  pass 
through  a  thick  wood  of  rhododen- 
drons and  American  plants,  and  get 
some  very  well  managed  glimpses 
of  the  lakes,  the  latter  looking  their 
best  in  their  uniform  of  sapphire 
blue,  in  which  they  strive  to  emulate 


the  bright  aznie  hue  of  the  sky 
above  thenL  A  sudden  turn  brings 
us  in  sight  of  the  house,  when  a 
very  animated  scene  burst  on  our 
view.  The  croquet  ground  on  the 
lawn  was  crowded  with  occupants 
in  very  magnificent  toilettes,  the 
numerous  colours  in  which  threw 
the  poor  old  rainbow  quite  into  the 
shade ;  several  conveyances  were  de- 
positing their  cargoes  of  smart  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  the  gravel  sweep, 
while  in  the  distance '  Aunt  Sally's 
picturesque  garments  floated  in  the 
breeze. 

Mrs.  Sackville  was  standing  on 
the  steps  as  we  drove  up,  and  AUer- 
dyce  hiastened  to  congratulate  her 
on  the  beautiful  day  she  had  ma- 
naged to  secure  for  her  fete—and  in 
short  we  talked  atmosphere  and 
weather,  as  it  is  (is  rigueur  for  the 
BritiRh  to  do  when  congregated 
together;  for,  as  has  been  well 
ol»erved,  a  lovely  day  is  the  one 
and  only  beauty  that  all  can  join  in 
praising,  without  exciting  feelings 
of  envy  and  jealousy.  The  weather 
was  certainlv  deserving  of  all  pos- 
sible praise,  but  still  the  subject  was 
perhaps  getting  threadbare,  when 
the  arrivsu  of  fresh  visitors  left  us  at 
liberty  to  depart,  and  we  migrated 
to  the  croquet  ground. 

Here,  the  presiding  genius.  Miss 
Sackville,  looking  like  an  Arcadian 
shepherdess,  in  white  muslin  and 
blue  ribbons,  was  to  be  seen  croquet 
book  in  hand,  the  cento  of  an  eager 
crowd,  trying  to  arrange  tiie  nume- 
rous players  on  each  side ;  a  complex 
problem  which  seemed  very  difficult 
to  solve,  even  after  her  sister  had 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  players 
to  croquet  ground  No.  a,  myself  un- 
happily amongst  the  number.  Bat 
what  was  I  to  do,  when  a  very 
beaming  young  lady  at  just  the 
most  captivating  age  'hoped  I 
would  go  with  her?'  I  ouvld  not 
refuse,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  weak 
creature  when  opposed  to  a  whole 
battery  of  feminine  channs.  Need  I 
say;  then,  that  I  went,  muttering, 
however,  something  en  route  about 
'  not  knowing  the  game.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,'  responded  the  &ir  vision  at 
my  side,  '/will  teach  joiaJ 

'But  Mr.  Courtoni^  is,  I  am  sore^ 
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really  a  first-rate  player,  from  his 
haying  chosen  snch  a  good  mallet/ 
officiously  strack  in  one  of  the 
bystanders. 

In  Tain  I  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  chance  alone  had  chosen  it: 
little  by  little  the  delnsion  spread, 
and  like  a  snowball  gathered  as  it 
rolled:  it  was  proclaimed  that  'I 
evidently  knew  what  I  was  about;'  I 
found  my  adyioe  even  asked  on  all 
sides,  and  my  partners  actually  con- 
gratulated on  naving  '  Mr.  Gourte- 
nay,  the  great  croqueter,'  with 
them,  for  to  thcU  it  actually  came  at 
last  The  more  I  disputed  the 
honour,  the  more  persistently  was 
it  bestowed  on  me,  until  at  last  I 
found  myself  actually  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  it  could  be  true 
that  they  were  all  right,  and  I 
labouring  under  a  delusion.  Had 
my  past  life  been  a  dream  ?  Lost  in 
a  clueless  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  I  was  endeayouring  to 
solve  the  complex  problem,  when 
called  on  to  play.  Instantly  there 
was  great  commotion— every  one 
came  crowding  up  to  see '  Mr.  Gourte- 
nay's  stroke.' 

'  Just  watch  how  he  holds  the 
mallet,'  said  one  man  close  to  me 
in  an  audible  whisper  to  another. 
'  You  see  the  dodge  is  to  hold  it  very 
low  down :  it  gives  certainty ' 

'  Oh !  when  you're  through  your 
third  hoop,'  burst  in  a  little  minx 
of  eleven  or  twelve,  rushing  breath- 
lessly up,  '  make  me  ring  the  bell, 
do;  I'm  on  your  side,  the  green 
ball,  and  have  been  put  away  to 
often ' 

'  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Dora,  do, 
and  don't  distract  Mr.  Gourtenay's 
attention,'  interposed  her  elder  bro- 
ther. '  We  depend  on  you,  Mr. 
€k)urtenay,  entirely,'  he  continued, 
confidentially  to  me.  '  Our  side  is 
doing  dreadfully  badly.  Just  look 
where  I've  been  stuck  to  for  I 
couldn't  say  how  long ;  but  you  can 
retrieve  it  all,  I  know;  and  when 
you've  gone  through  your  hoops,  if 
you've  any  Christian  benevolence, 
*  come*  and  help  me.' 

All  this  time  I  stood  still,  hoping 
against  hope  that  some  sudden  in- 
spiration of  genius  might  seize  me, 
but  finding  none  coming.  In  the 
greatness   of  my  dilemma,  I   be- 


thought me  of  Miss  Sackville— of 
her  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to 
'teach  me,'  and  hastened  to  place 
myself  at  her  orders.  Alasl  in  my 
hour  of  distress  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  My  guardian  angel  had 
forsaken  me.  I  was  left  to  my  own 
devices.  Distracted  by  the  different 
counsels  proffered  on  every  side  (in 
all  which,  alasl  self-intorest  and  tiie 
selfishness  inherent  in  human  nature 
were  painfully  apparent),  I  repaired 
to  the  starting-post,  and  found  more 
than  a  dozen  balls  thickly  studded 
between  it  and  the  first  hoop. 
Through  this  1  was  to  pass  myself, 
but  on  no  account  to  send  any  of 
the  other  balls  (in  my  path)  through 
also.  How  to  avoid  doing  so,  with- 
out having  the  sleight  of  hand  of  a 
conjuror,  seemed  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. With  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, however,  I  grasped  my  mal- 
let, and,  to  my  uttor  amazement, 
sent  my  ball  victoriously  through 
the  hoop,  scattering  the  cluster 
right  and  left  To  my  still  greater 
astonishment,  I  found  myself  '  ring- 
ing the  bell ' — acting  the  benevolent 
Ghnstian,  as  requested,  and,  in 
short,  performing  prodigies  of  skill. 
Every  fresh  stroke  confirmed  the 
bystanders  in  their  belief  of  my 
'wonderfril  play;'  and  the  running 
commentary  on  my  performances 
(at  which  no  one  was  so  astonished 
as  myself)  was  ptqtumt  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

When  at  last  I  was  stopped  in 
my  victorious  career,  I  found  my- 
self three  quarters  round  the  course, 
far  ahead  of  any  of  my  partners  or 
rivals,  and  the  hero  of  the  nour.  Hav- 
ing thus  most  unexpectedly  crowned 
myself  with  laurels,  I  determined, 
like  a  judicious  general,  to  retreat 
in  time,  before  Fortune,  notoriously 
fickle,  could  strip  me  of  my  fame. 
Seizing,  therefore,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, I  slipped  quietly  back  to 
the  house,  and  carefully  avoiding 
croquet-ground  No.  i,  coasted  round 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  celebrated 
Aunt  Sally,  whom  I  found,  as  usual, 
surrounded  by  her  votaries.  Though 
that  ancient  lady's  ebony  charms  de- 
cidedly look  to  most  advantage  at  a 
distance,  she  undeniably  poasesses 
great  attrsctions,  and  is  quaint  to 
look  on,  though  perhaps  too  much 
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deToted  to  pipes  to  please  every 
taste.  This  sad  fidliog,  howeTor, 
those  present  did  their  best  to  oor- 
rect,  and  the  black  beauty  bore  the 
abstraction  of  her  pipes  with  im- 
pertorbable  complacency  and  good- 
humour,  smiling  blandly  on  her 
aggressors  with  a  benevolence  quite 
touching  to  see.  Tom  Alleidyce 
was  psffticularly  zealous  in  the 
'  dudheen '  war,  and  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  his  spoils. 
Mary  Allerdyoe,  however,  soon  sum- 
moned me  to  join  my  daughter  and 
Mrs.  Sackville  in  a  visit  to  the  con- 
servatory and  gardens,  which  well 
repay  a  visit.  The  latter  are  laid 
out  in  terraces  overhanging  the  lake, 
and  were  a  blaze  of  beauiy.  A  broad 
terrace  walk,  bordered  by  giant  yew 
trees,  connects  the  gardens  with  the 
house.  The  latter  has  no  great 
architectural  beauties  to  recommend 
it ;  a  square  stone  edifice,  with  the 
inevitable  Greek  portico,  which  is 
apparently  so  indispensable  a  char 
racteristio  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  nineteenth  century: 
it  resembles  nine  out  of  every  ton 
country-houses  that  one  sees.  Few 
squires,  however,  can  boast  of  a 
finer  demesne  than  Bepton;  the 
long  beechen  avenues  are  said  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Anne,  and 
the  oaks  would  make  a  Jew  break 
the  tenth  commandment  instanter, 
and  long  for  the  handling  of  the 
revenues  that  could  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  axe.  .  We  saw  the 
woods'  to  the  more  advantage,  as 
after  we  had  lionized  the  gsjrdens, 
Mr.  Sackville  drove  us  round  one 
of  the  lakes  in  his  pony-carriage, 
and  down  a  long  grass  drive  through 
a  wood  to  see  the  '  Giants,'  as  ihey 
are  called,  a  group  of  fine  old  i)atri- 
archal  firs,  which  stand  at  the  junc- 
tion of  six  grass  avenues. 

'  What  a  piiy  it  is,'  Mr.  Sackville 
said,  as  we  drove  up  to  them, '  that 
we  are  not  paying  our  visit  here  by 
moonlight,  for  we  might  then  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  "White 
Lady,"  an  ancestress  of  mine  who 
is  supposed  to  haunt  the  spot  at 
night.  Unfortunately  she  never 
shows  in  the  daytime.' 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  we  heard  a  gentle, 
very  gentle  rustling  in  the  under- 


wood behind  us.  It  stopped  as  I 
looked  round ;  then  after  a  moment 
we  heard  a  moan,  and  the  rustling 
recommenced,  as  if  something  were 
cautiously  making  ite  way  through 
the  bushes;  and,  finally,  a  whUe 
object  just  showed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  vanished.  We  all  saw  it 
'  The  ghost  r  was  on  all  our  tongues 
as  a  matter  of  course;  and  Mr.  Sack- 
ville, springing  from  the  carnage 
with  an  alacrity  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  grey  hairs,  rushed 
mto  the  wood  in  pursuit.  Of  ooune 
we  awaited  his  reappearance  with 
feelings  strung  to  the  highest  pitoh 
of  anxiety ;  and  after  a  few  minutes 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him,  not, 
alas!  the  ancestreas  we  were  so 
anxiously  expecting,  but  a  very 
prosaic  white  calf,  which,  discon- 
certed by  the  shoute  of  laughter 
and  derision  with  which  it  found  it- 
self greeted,  rushed  back,  after  a 
moment's  ddiberation,  into  ite  leafy 
asylum. 

'  Therms  a  ghost  for  you,  Miss 
Gourtenay !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sackville. 
'  Now  you  can  say  you  have  seen 
the  White  Spectre  of  Bepton,  which 
I  can  tell  you  not  many  have  accom- 
plished doing;  and  there  can  be,  of 
course,  no  mistake  about  the  matter 
when  it  is  seen  in  broad  daylight, 
and  not,  like  most  ghoste,  iSter 
dinner.' 

We  accordingly  made  capital  of 
our  adventure,  and  edified  our 
friends  by  the  marvels  we  had  seen 
in  the  wood.  Our  reputetion  as 
ghost-seers  became  almost  as  great 
as  mine  as  a  croquet-player,  and 
with  about  an  equidly  strong  foun- 
dation of  fiftCt. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we 
found  tea  in  progress.  A  deplorable 
and  amazing  spectacle!  It  is,  in- 
deed, hard  for  any  well-oonstitut^ 
mind  to  see  with  equanimiiy  appe- 
tites deliberately  blunted  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  day — ^be- 
fore dinner.  Mrs.  Sackville  seemed, 
however,  quite  too  hardened  a  sin- 
ner for  me  to  cherii^  even  a  hope 
of  making  a  convert  of  her.  I  can 
only  hope  some  of  the  oti^iers  pre- 
sent were  convinced  of  the  error  of 
their  ways;  but  it  is  a  hard  task  to 
reform  an  age  that  is  so  devoted  to 
'itecupa'    I  was  giving  SiQss  Sack- 
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yille  her  tea,  and  some  most  valuable 
a4^oe  gratis^  when  Mrs.  Saokyille 
interrupted  my  exordimn  by — 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Conrtenay,  I  hear  you 
aro  such  a  wonderfully  good  croquelr 
player.  My  daughter  says  what  you 
did  was  really  quite  surprising * 

'  And  to  no  one  more  so  than  to 
myself/  I  broke  in;  but  my  modest 
disclaimer  was  at  once  pooh-poohed, 
and  I  was  called  over  the  coals  in 
the  most  painful  way  for  having 
deserted  my  colours  before  the  game 
was  concluded. 

A  divertissement  was  at  last,  how- 
ever, made  by  a  precocious  cMld  in 
the  company,  who,  having  been  for 
some  time  very  restless  at  the  un- 
scientific turn  the  conversation  had 
taken,  finally  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere,  and  nudging  the  elbow 
of  a  deaf  elderly  gentleman  near 
me  to  attract  his  attention,  tried  to 
elicit  his  opinion  on  the  'Atomic 
theory,'  but  with  singular  ill-suc- 
cess. 

'  Tommy?— is  it,  my  dear?'  said 
the  benign  old  gentleman,  ear-trum- 
pet in  ear,  bending  down  to  his  tor- 
mentor. 'And  a  very  nice  name,  too.' 

'  Atomic!*  insisted  the  en/ant  tei-^ 
rible,  with  an  amazing  emphasiB  on 
the  last  syllable. 

'Ahl  Mick,  is  it,  my  dear?  I 
thought  you  said  Tommy.  Mick 
Tiemay.  Why,  you  must  be  quite 
a  little  Irish  boy/  continued  the  poor 
old  gentleman,  with  the  most  winning 
afbbility,  which  was  quite  thrown 
away  upon  lus  questioner,  who,  find- 
ing that  it  was  perfectly  hopeless, 
even  with  the  help  of  an  ear-trum- 
pet, to  make  himself  understood, 
changed  his  ground,  and  suddenly 
I)ouncing  on  me,  begged,  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  to  my  infinite  horror, 
that  I  would  at  once  give  him  my 
opinion  'as  to  whether  the  possi- 
bility of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
the  human  subject  had  been  satis- 
factorily disproved.' 

Thoroughly  taken  aback,  I  could 
only  falter,  'I  really  don't  know/ 
as  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
affect  not  to  have  heard  a  query 
propounded  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

'  But  is  it  possible/  my  young 
gentleman  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
much  displeasure,  '  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  not  read  the  treatise 


of  the  learned  Doctor  Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen  on  the  subject?  Only 
fancy,  mamma/  he  said,  addressing 
a  lady  with  a  face  like  a  bird,  who 
was  sitting  gazing  on  her  darling, 
with  a  rapt  expression  of  delight 
and  awe  combined  on  her  counte- 
nance, '  only  fancy !  this  gentleman 
hasn't  read  Ummelkauptfelhausen!' 

Language  altogether  failing  in 
such  a  dreadfully  reprehensible  state 
of  afiGsurs,  a  groan  burst  from  the 
maternal  bosom,  and  all  present, 
appalled  and  awed,  were  of  course 
struck  dumb.  But  Allerdyce  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  with 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  came 
gallantly  to  the  rescue.  Patting  the 
child  most  paternally  on  the  head, 
he  observed,  quietly, '  I'm  afraid,  my 
little  inan,  your  learning  must  be 
very  rudimentary,  or  you  would  know 
better  than  to  fancy  Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen  an  authority;  though, 
indeed,  a  thoroughly  superfioal 
thinker  like  h^n  is  just  fit  for  chil- 
dren. But  you  will  be  wiser  when 
you're  older,  we  may  hope.' 

Of  course  every  one  smiled.  The 
mother  alone  looked  savage,  and  as 
if  she  could  have  eaten  Allerdyce 
then  and  there  in  one  mouthful 
without  the  smaHest  scruple;  but 
for  that  he  was  fortunately  most 
supremely  indifferent,  having  gained 
his  object — namely,  silenced,  for  a 
time  at  least,  a  most  objectionable 
member  of  society.  Lest  a  reaction 
might  take  place,  we  thought  it 
would  ])e  a  prudent  course  to  mi- 
grate ;  accordingly,  we  departed, 
taking  my  daughter  Cissy  in  our 
train,  who,  by-the-way,  rejoiced  im- 
mensely at  the  temporary  extin- 
guishing of  the  infant  prodigy,  he 
having  been  plying  her  all  day  with 
abstruse  questions  on  the  Punio 
wars  and  the  specific  gravity  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  which  she  could  not 
in  the  least  answer.  She  had  finally 
referred  the  anxious  inquirer  to 
Tom  Allerdyce,  who  suggested  the 
prodigy  should  '  go  and  be  hanged/ 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulties 
that  oppressed  him.  It  apprared, 
however,  that  the  advice  so  kindly 
given  (as  is  often  the  case)  had  not 
been  taken,  for  she  found  her  tor- 
mentor alive  and  busy  as  ever  when 
she  went  to  tea. 
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We  now  Btrolled  down  to  the 
archery-gromid— that  relic  of  the 
days  of  yore  which  brings  the  an- 
cient Britons,  Cressy,  and  Aginconrt 
to  one^s  mind  at  once.  With  all  the 
boasted  improvements  of  onr  age, 
we  still  apparently  cling  to  bows 
and  arrows.  Perhaps  the  thought 
that  they  were  handled  by  onr  an- 
cestors constitates  their  charm;  cer- 
tainly a  kind  of  halo  of  antiquity 
glistens  round  the  sport :  but  in 
addition  it  can  plead  the  minor 
merit  of  furnishing  endless  subjects 
for  pretty  speeches,  for  the  connec- 
tion of  love  and  archery  is  an  old, 
old  story,  and  yet  ever  new.  The 
shbotiDg  was  very  good;  perhaps 
the  absence  of  wind  may  have  con- 
tributed to  that  satisfactory  result, 
there  being  no  adverse  influences  to 
contend  with.  The  ladies  espedally 
crowned  themselves  with  glory ;  but 
the  in&nt  prodigy  being  reported 
as  heaving  m  sight  under  materoai 
convoy,  we  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  on  our  way  to  the  house  met 
emissaries  sent  from  Mrs.  Allerdyce 
to  say  that  the  leave-takings  were 
in  progress,  and  our  conveyances 
waiting. 

And  now  the  difficult  task  of  col- 
lecting our  scattered  forces  began. 
The  youngest  son  and  daughter  had 
been  most  successfully  captured  by 
Mrs.  Allerdyce,  who  clung  pertina- 
ciously to  her  children,  lest  they 
should  in  an  evil  moment  elude  her 
grasp,  when  the  elders  were  secured. 
Tom  and  the  second  daughter,  Mary, 
were,  however,  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  scouts  had  to  be  sent  out  in 
all  directions  to  search  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  afraid,  we  'gos- 
sipped '  on  the  departing  guests ; 
and  .Captain  Sackville  Dftvoured  us 
with  several  caustic  remarks  on 
mankind  in  general,  and  young 
ladies  in  particular.  In  process  of 
time  our  numbers  became  complete. 
Mary  Allerdyce  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher, who  had  been  making  '  studies ' 
of  the  scene,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  act  a  very  unwilling  tMeauviwint, 


in  reward  for  which  the  artist  in- 
formed' her,  when  he  had  finished, 
that  his  charge  for  boring  her  to 
extinction  was  five  shiUuigsl—Ba  *  a 
most  deserving  charity'  was  in  groat 
want  of  funds.  That  the  '  deserving 
charity'  received  an  augmentation  to 
its  funds  we  may  hope;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  Allerdyce  fiEanily  were  not 
amongst  the  contributors,  but  that 
they  let  this  grand  opportunity  of 
returning  good  for  evil  pass  without 
taking  advantage  of  it 

When  making  our  adieux  to  Mrs. 
Sackville,  she  '  hoped  I  had  not  left 
^e  game  of  croquet  because  of  their 
bad  play.  It  was  really  so  good  of 
a  first-rate  player  to  be  willing  to 
join  with  all  sorts  of  indifferent  ones.' 
To  this  flattering  exordium  I  bowed ; 
words  would  hAve  been  perfectly 
useless,  and  therefore  it  was  need- 
lees  to  expend  them.  Under  the 
fUse  char«H»r  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  me  all  day  I  left  Bepton, 
grieving  inwardly — as  a  man  of 
truth  must— over  the  delusion  which 
I  was  powerless  to  dispel,  but  out^ 
wardly  acquiescing  in  tne  laurels  so 
forcibly  pressed  on  m&  Captain 
Sackville  vainly  tempted  little  Maud 
Allerdyce  to  remain  with  him ;  she 
was  superior  to  bribery,  and  altoge- 
ther rejected  his  overtures.  Thepwt- 
ing  came.  Young  Sackville,  in  the 
deepest  grief,  made  copious  appli- 
cations of  his  pocket-lmndkerchief, 
but  all  in  vain;  Maud  was  flinty- 
hearted,  but  finally  relented  so  &r 
as  to  make  a  vague  promise  of  one 
of  her  golden  curls  at  some  future 
period,  with  which  the  captain  had 
to  satisfy  himself,  affecting  to  con- 
sider himself  very  badly  treated. 
At  last  we  started.  The  last  thing 
that  reached  our  ears  as  we  drove 
rapidly  past  the  croquet-ground  was 
the  announcement  by  an  infatuated 
youth  that  he  was  practising  '  Mr. 
Oourtenay's  stroke;^  though  whe- 
ther my  mantle  devolved  on  him  or 
not  I  am  to  tibis  moment  ignorant 
Let  us  hope  so.  Icanonly  say  that 
it  has  left  me. 

0. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  LYRIC. 

SPEAK  for  mc(!  to  the  stars  I  said. 
One  June  night,  as  I  walked  alone ; 
Bat  the  stars  kept  silence  overhead. 

Nor  helped  to  make  my  loving  known : 
'  Unkind,  cold  stars,'  I  cried, '  the  moon 
Shall  rise  and  tell  my  passion  soon.' 

The  moon  above  the  purple  hills 
Then  climbed  the  skies ;  I  bent  my  knee. 

But  ah!  my  tears  like  summer  rillfl 
Were  lost  before  they  reached  love's  sea, 

And  I  stood  voiceless  by  a  shore 

Where  waves  are  muzmuring  evermore. 

Then  in  despair  I  called  the  winds. 
And  bade  them  seek  some  amorous  shade ; 

To  whisper  there  the  spell  that  binds 
My  soul  to  her,  the  chosen  maid ; 

But  no  1  the  idle  winds  went  by. 

And  left  love's  sighs  on  earth  to  die. 

At  last  I  met  my  peerless  maid, 
And  love,  unhelped  by  stars  or  moon. 

Broke  out  in  speech,  and  stammering  said 
Its  olden  tale  that  night  in  Jxme ; 

For  I  had  climbed  to  Feeling's  peak 

Whence  love  with  pride  must  fall— or  speak. 

I  clasped  the  maiden,  then  mine  own. 

Repeating  o'er  my  love  again ; 
And  not  this  time  spoke  I  alone. 

Moon,  stars,  and  winds  joined  my  re&ain ; 
'  I  love— she  loves,'  the  echoes  heard. 
And  earth  and  heaven  joined  each  fond  word  1 


THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  EUBOPE  : 

Ctiiop  ^ftirrlontr. 

URELY  eTCTjbody  ought  to  hsTo  their 
holiday!  Holidaje  (whether  re^nlwly 
periodical  or  irregularly  ocauional)  mo 
the  Ecand  elixir  of  life,  the  true  aumm 
potabite,  for  busy  peopla  Ah  for  people 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  bi^, 
whose  life  is  one  long  holiday,  Ui«y  an 
;  more  to  be  pitied  than  tbey  in  the  leut 
[  snspect 

^      I  may  therefore  lay  down  the  axiom 

[  that  a  holiday  is  a  medicinal  reetoratiTe, 

I  a  pleaaurable  neceMity,  for  every  hard* 

f  narked  indiridual  who  has  not  made  up 

his  mind  to  ehorten  his  natural  term  ^ 

life.  About  that,  tiere  can  be  no  diBpnta 

or  doubt.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

I  The  only  pointa  open  to  discussion  are 
the  How,  When,  and  Where  of  the  holi- 
,    day,    I  leave  private  convenience  and 
.    inclination  to  Gettio  with  the  two  first  <rf 
'   those   adverbfl  —  althongh,    as    to    tbs 
-   second,  for  multitudes,  the  clcee  of  sum- 
mer or  the  beginning  of  autumn  is  the 
time  selected ;  and  a  oipitai  time  it  is — 
and  wilt  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  last:  Where?  Whither? 
In  which  direction?    North  or  South  ?    East  or  West? 

Now,  without  discussing  particulars,  I  will  assume  that  the  pleasontest, 
the  grandest,  the  most  attractive,  the  least  we&risome  pUygronnd  in  all 
Europe,  is  Switzerland.  If  one  country  is  more  coamopoh'te  than  another 
in  respect  to  its  visitors,  Switzerland  is  probably  that  conntry.  Wherever 
you  go,  from  table  d'hote  to  mountain  top,  you  fell  in  indiscriminately  with 
Italians,  Bussians,  Spaniards,  Gennans,  Americans  (fewer  since  the  civil  war), 
Dutch,  French,  English.  Strangers  am  Switzerland's  staff  of  life ;  they 
enable  her  to  purchase  bread  and  wine ;  they  pay  the  rent  of  many  a 
dwelling ;  they  render  the  desert  habitable,  and  cause  provisions  to  abouid 
where  none  are  produced  naturally.  With  the  amnsoment  to  be  derived 
from  this  polyglot  throng,  Switzerland  unit«s  great  geographical  variety 
and  diversity  of  altitude.  You  may  keep  snug  in  the  valley,  or  climb  up 
to  the  clouds,  or,  mounting  above  them  to  the  highest  peaks,  may  learn, 
from  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  that  the  fields  of  air  are  anything  bat 
boundless.  Bear  Switzerland!  It  is  needless  to  sound  yonr  praise.  I 
know  that  you  can  be  and  are  often  dear ;  bat  I  also  want  to  show  people 
of  moderate  fortune  that  you  may  and  can  be  cheap. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Alps  are  rapidly  reached,  nowadays.  Hov  times 
are  changed,  in  respect  to  travelling  I  Overhauling  some  old  memoranda,! 
find  a  note  of  a  journey  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  in  1835,  taken  with  the  same 
pair  of  horses,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Swiss  voiturier,  who  boarded  and 
lodged  me  on  the  road,  giving  a  good  knife-and-fork  breakfast  at  noon,  a 
dinner  in  the  evening,  and  a  bed.  We  started  early,  lepoeed  a  conple  of 
honrs  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night 
about  six  or  seven.  At  every  bait,  we  came  to  a  fresh  town  or  village ; 
every  half-day's  journey  brought  a  change  of  scene  which  would  have  been 
Tery  amusing  but  for  Uie  monotony  of  the  grand  interior  plain  of  France  in 
spite  of  all  its  wealth  and  all  its  amcnltnral  interest  Still  we  did  see  the 
towm  and  yillagee,  and  mixed  with  theii  inhabitants.    I  ramember  that  the 
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Swiss's  name  was  Claude,  and  that 
he  left  Geneva  the  day  after  his  wed- 
ding, his  wife  and  a  female  friend 
coming  to  see  ns  off.  Ipaidhimsiz 
loois-d'or  and  ten  francs  bonne- 
main,  or  5^.  4«.  English,  and  was 
well  served  in  every  respect ;  bnt  we 
started  on  the  34th  of  May,  and 
arrived  on  the  ist  of  Jnne.  My 
note  concludes :  '  After  seeing  Italy, 
the  road  has  but  little  to  intereJat,  and 
one  is  glad  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
joMTney,'  The  interest,  now,  is  that 
such  a  journey  is  historical.  Who, 
in  i864>  will  perform  the  feat  of 
going  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  in  nine 
days,  with  the  same  pair  of  horses  ? 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  you 
can  now,  in  the  course  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  traverse  the  whole  of 
France  by  its  longest  diagonals; 
which  is  a  much  more  extensive 
sweep  than  that  which  took  me  nine 
days.  This  certainly  is  raUier  a 
&taguing  trot ;  but  it  is  an  approach 
to  the  migratory  powers  of  the 
swallow  and  the  crane.  In  1864,  a 
very  respectable  continental  tour 
may  be  completed  in  less  time  than 
it  could  be  half  begun  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

Two  ad  vantages  result  Touwant 
to  see  a  place  or  a  province,  and  you 
dart  down  upon  it  at  once  with  all 
your  fiftculties  fresh.  By  making  one 
grand  stride  by  night,  when  the 
country  you  traverse  is  veiled  in 
darkness,  you  escape  all  temptation  to 
linger  and  loiter,  and  consequently  to 
lose  valuable  time.  Many  and  many 
a  travelling  project  has  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  syren  attractions 
which  peeped  out  along  the  road. 
Myself  and  small  party  once  set  off 
to  see  Brittany.  Our  route  lay 
through  Normandy.  Bnt  Normandy 
is  Tery  pleasant ;  and  the  women's 
cape  are  funny  to  behold.  They  give 
you  a  warm  fbot-bath  after  your  dip 
in  the  sea;  or  if  you  like  to  bathe  in 
cyder,  you  easily  can,  there  are  such 
oceans  of  it.  And  they  do  not 
breakfast  and  dine,  as  elsewhere; 
they  eat  two  dinners  per  day,  one  at 
eleven,  and  one  at  six.  And  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  picturesqua 
There  are  melons,  plums,  and  figs  to 
be  eaten;  there  are  churches  and 
stained-glass  windows  to  be  beheld. 
When  October  came,  all  we  had  seen 


of  Brittany  was  the  Bock*  of  Gancale 
(honoured  of  epicures),  from  the 
summit  of  St  Michael's  Mount;  nor 
have  we  seen  more  of  it  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  rush  straight  to  your  intended 
object  Bemember  the  copy,  'De- 
lays are  dangerous'  Fancy  yourself 
a  queen's  messenger  until  you  get 
where  you  want  to  go. 

Another  advanta^  of  rapid  and 
economical  locomotion  is,  that  the 
pleasure  of  distant  travel  is  thrown 
open  to  a  multitude  of  persons  to 
whom  it  was   hennetict^ly  closed 
before.      Moreover,   many   people 
who  could  well  afford  more  than 
sufficient  sums  of  money,  could  not 
afford  anything  like  sufficient  time. 
But  other  persons  besides  those  with 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year  and  an 
indefinite  extent  of  leisure  may  now 
enjoy  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
Alpine  air  and  scenery.    The  Jura 
range,  the  Swiss  Lakes,  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  nay  Italy  itself,  are  no 
longer  secluded  behind  the  formi- 
dable barrier,  impassable  to,  most, 
which  is  raised  by  having  to  look  at 
your  horses'  tails  for  five  or  six  long 
weary  days.    The  upper  and  weal- 
thier class  of  English  are  already 
a  nation  of  travellers ;  so  are  ano- 
ther class,  often  not  wealthy,  but 
frugal  and  good  managers,  who  re- 
side abroad  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.    With  the  present  economy 
in  the  times  of  tnmsit,  the  middle 
classes,   professional   and  business 
people,  might  likewise  be  travellers, 
ff  they  would  only  regulate  their 
incomes  and  their  geneiul  outlay  so 
as  to  leave  some  margin  for  travel- 
ling expenses.    If  they  will  spend 
their  last  farthing — ^they  often  say 
they  must,  and  have  not  the  courage 
to  say  they  will  not — in  keeping  up 
appearances  to  the  utmost  in  mat- 
ters of  dress,  equipage,  and  esti^ 
blishment,  barely  making  two  ends 
meet  while   striving   to   pass   for 
greater  folks  than  they  are,  they 
must  necessarily  debar  themselves 
from  the  mind-enlarging,  soul-ele- 
vating,  body-strengthening     plea- 
sures of  travel.    But  what  an  in- 
complete existence,  to  pass  out  of 
life  without  ever  beholding  a  snowy 
peak,  a  natural  cascade,  an  alpine 
hike,  a  self-sown  forest  hanging  on 
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crags  wheie  man  never  set  foot,  and 
with  the  clouds  entangled  in  the 
fir-tree  tops !  Surely,  the  sight  of  a 
mountain  chain  will  compensate  for 
a  little  less  household  show;  an 
annual  trip  to  the  rocky  hills,  with 
their  brawling  streams  and  their 
bracing  gales,  will  make  some 
amends  for  the  absence  of  a  footman 
from  your  entrance-hall. 

What  will  be  the  eyentual  results 
of  the  new  system  of  travelling,  no 
one  can  predict  as  yei  The  changes 
to  be  brought  about  are  manifold, 
and  are  only  at  their  commence- 
ment. One  curious  consequence  is 
the  starting  into  life  of  mushroom 
localities  that  attain  full  growth,  or 
at  least  considerable  derelopment, 
in  the  interval  between  two  editions 
of  'Bradshaw.'  The  latent  germs 
of  towns  that  have  lain  dormant  on 
the  ground  ever  since  the  f&U  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  sprout  suddenly, 
make  vigorous  shoots,  and  burst 
into  blossoms  of  glass  roofis  and 
painted  walls.  Take  Guioz,  for  in-> 
stance,  which  figures  in  small  capi- 
tals in  Time-tables  and  Indicateurs 
for  the  Mediterranean  line.  Where 
is  Culoz,  and  what?  Search  for  it 
in  '  Guy's  Geography,'  in  *  Brooks's 
Gazetteer,'  in  the  maps  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  in  '  Chambers's 
Educational  Atlas ;'  you  may  as  well 
look  for  a  watering-place  in  the  map 
of  the  moon.  But  I  have  Culoz  on 
a  map,  in  a  '  Guide  to  Savoy.'  pub- 
lished since  its  annexation  to  France. 
It  is  the  point  where  the  line  from 
MaQon  to  Chambery  (and  thence  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  on  the  high 
road  to  Turin)  branches  off  to  &e 
left,  to  go  to  Geneva.  Culoz  is  a 
little  town,  a  handftd  of  houses,  just 
enough  to  keep  a  mayor  and  a  no- 
tary amongst  them,  lying  in  a  nook 
behind  a  rocky  mountain,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  away  from  the 
station.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
pass  the  station  without  seeing,  or 
suspecting  the  town.  Buttiiename, 
Culoz,  has  sprung  at  one  bound  out 
of  oblivion  mto notoriety;  and  the 
town  and  the  station  may  one  day, 
perhaps,  effect  a  junction  of  conti« 
nuity. 

Olten,  again,  ma^^be  found  on  old 
good  maps  of  Switzerland,  such  as 
Keller's ;  but  it  is  not  the  Olten  of 


1864.  Olten,  now,  is  the  point  of 
meeting  of  tiie  railways  from  Nea- 
ohatel  and  Solothum,  from  Than 
and  Berne,  from  Froyburg  ajid 
Berne,  from  Lucerne,  from  Zurich 
and  Aarau,  and  from  France  and 
Basel.  Olten  boasts  some  of  the 
best-managed  refreshment-rooms  in 
Europe;  and  close  to  the  station  is  a 
capital  boarding-house  and  hotel. 
Von  Arx's,  where  the  weary  traveller 
may  rest  and  restore  hixnself  with 
every  comfort,  at  moderate  prices. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  means  of  transport 
from  London  to  Switzerland  will  be 
easier  or  speedier  than  they  are  si 
present.  There  is  the  choice  be- 
tween express  and  omnibus  trains ; 
and  that  is  all.  It  is  a  question  of 
expense.  But  in  Switzerland  itself 
the  facUitiee  for  rambling  hither  and 
thither  are  constantly  increasing. 
Every  where,  the  railway  skirting  the 
lake  is  superseding  the  steuner 
which  rode  on  its  bosom,  and  which 
every  now  and  then,  if  it  did  not 
sink* to  the  bottom,  caused  other 
lakefaring  craft  to  sink.  On  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel  alone,  the  smn- 
mer  of  '63  saw  seven  steamers  less 
than  there  were  in  '60.  An  always 
inconvenient,  often  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  mode  of  tnuL'^ 
sit  is  thus  exchanged  for  one  that  is 
quite  the  contrary.  Carriage  roads 
take  the  place  of  what  were  only 
bridle-paths;  economical  diligences, 
open  to  the  commonalty,  run  where 
expensive  posting  once  held  the 
monopoly.  In  all  sorts  of  places 
httle  wooden  hotels,  organized  in 
conformity  with  the  tariff  of  a  frano 
per  bed  per  night,  if  down  in  the 
valley,  somewhat  dearer  if  up 
amongst  the  peaks,  are  starting  up, 
holding  their  own,  and  yielding 
satisfiactory  profits.  Competition^ 
and  the  growing  consciousness  that 
over^xaction  tells  badly  in  the  long 
run,  are  reducing  the  prices  ^ 
g[uide8,  innkeepers,  and  other  travel- 
ling  necessaries.  The  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  middle-class  tourists  has 
called  forth,  and  led  to  the  discovery 
of,  a  sufficient  number  of  middle* 
class  hosts.  The  demand  for '  Cheap 
Switzerland '  has  raised  a  supply. 

There  are  now  three  lines  01  rail* 
way  completed  and  open  from  Pans 
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to  Switzerland.  First,  to  GeneTB, 
by  Maoon  and  Guloz ;  Becondly,  to 
Basel,  by  Yesonl  and  Mulhouse; 
thirdly,  to  Neuchatel,  by  Dijon  and 
Pontarlier.  We  will  follow  the  last, 
as  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  most 
striking  way  of  entering  Helvetian 
territory.  The  descent  ^m  Pon- 
tarlier, down  the  Yal  de  Trayers,  to 
Nenchatel,  is  indescribably  magnifi- 
cent Weather  permitting,  there  is 
a  theatrical  succession  of  mountain 
scenery  ending  with  a  climax-picture 
of  the  town  and  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  Simmen  Thai  mountains 
in  the  middle  distance,  with  the 
snowy  Jungfrau  at  the  back  of  all, 
which  renders  theatres  poor  trum- 
pery. What  it  is,  may  be  guessed 
from  the  following  tndt 

The  first  time  I  travelled  on  the 
line,  soon  after  passing  the  French 
firontier,  the  conductor  of  the  train 
entered  our  carriage  with  a  smiling 
fiuse,  and  seated  himself  as  one  of 
the  company.  Thinldng  that  we 
were  favoured  with  his  presence  for 
businesB  purposes  merely,  I  ten- 
dered my  ticket  to  be  snipped  or 
inspected. 

'  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  want  that/  he 
gaily  observed.  '  I  like  to  come  in, 
to  watch  and  see  what  travellers 
think  of  the  Val  de  Travers.  You 
are  coming  to  it  soon.  Sit  on  that 
side,  to  the  right  of  the  carriage  as 
you  face  the  engine.  On  this  side, 
where  I  am,  you  would  see  nothing 
—which  some  people  seem  to  like 
best,  for  they  very  often  shut  their 
eyes.' 

'  Either  very  cool,  or  very  sympa- 
thetic and  obliging  1'  thought  I  to 
inyself.  'A  capital  specimen  of  Swiss 
independence.'  Even  where  we 
were,*there  was  much  to  admire,  and 
I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
admiration. 

'Oh!  this  is  nothing,'  said  the 
volunteer  showman.  '  Wait  till  you 
come  to  the  Yal  de  Travers.  Look 
at  that  narrow  opening  between  the 
hills/ 

We,  the  occupants  of  that  railway 
<»rriage,  grouped  ourselves  round 
the  light-hand  window,  as  we  were 
Did,  in  a  social  little  semicircle,  as  if 
'^e  had  been  in  the  private  box  of  a 
^eatra  Ab  we  advanced,  the 
mountain  portal  opened  wide,  and 


we  followed  the  outline  of  the  left- 
hand  buttress,  hanging,  somehow, 
not  far  from  its  summit  First  we 
saw  great  masses  of  mist  boiling  up, 
as  if  from  some  great  subterranean 
caldron;  and  then,  a  verdant  val- 
ley seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
excavated  beneath  us  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  We  looked 
down  into  a  beautiful  abyss;  but 
still  it  vxu  an  abyss.  It  was  as  if 
the  ground  had  suddenly  sunk  down 
under  our  feet,  like  an  enormous 
pitfall,  with  trees,  rivers,  roads, 
human  dwellings,  and  everything 
else  standing  upon  it,  leaving  us 
trembling  on  the  very  edge  of  terra 
firma.  Far  and  deep  below  you  see 
a  busy  village.  It  is  just  such  a  view 
as  a  hawk  would  have  when  he 
hovers  over  the  cottage  in  which  his 
quarry  has  taken  refuge  in  despair. 
Like  him,  you  dart  down  towards  it 
with  a  curvilinear  course,  which  re- 
sembles the  descending  sweep  of  a 
bird  from  the  skies.  The  inclination 
of  the  railroad,  as  it  hangs  on  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  and  glides 
across  its  face,  is  fearful  to  behold, 
when  you  can  behold  it 

'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !'  groaned  one 
of  our  party.  'This  is  dreadfoll 
It  is  most  lovely,  certainly,  if  you 
will;  but  if  I  had  known  what  it 
\va8  like,  I  could  never  have  ven- 
tured hero — no,  that  I  could  not  Do 
tell  me,  pray,  when  will  this  fright- 
ful part  of  the  line  come  to  an 
end?' 

Our  ticket-taking  cicerone  was  in 
such  high  glee  that  he  nearly  jumped 
out  of  his  uniform.  He  feasted  on 
the  combined  exprei^on  of  wonder, 
delight,  alarm,  and  pleased  surprise, 
that  was  stamped  on  every  passen- 
ger's countenance. 

'  There  is  no  end  of  it  at  present, 
he  said.  'You  will  have  ever  so 
much  more.  I  hope  you  are  not 
tired  yet  of  going  in  and  out  of  tun- 
nels. But  you  should  have  seen  the 
railway  while  it  was  making.  At 
first  there  was  not  fooihold  on  the 
fifcoe  of  the  cliff.  The  engineers  were 
obh'ged  to  be  held  by  ropes  tied 
round  their  waists ;  they  were  hauled 
up  and  down  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass. But  I  must  go ;  for  here's  a 
station.' 

And  such  a  station  I    Ifsjustan 
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elegant  wooden  birdcage  hung  np 
against  the  side  of  a  w£dl. 

Single  men,  on  pleasure  bent,  bat 
at  the  same  time  of  frugal  mind, 
will  of  course  reach  their  destination 
per  third-class  carriage.    The  fare 

From  Boulogne  to  Paris,  i  $  francs 
65  centimes :  From  Paris  to  Nou- 
chatel,  31  francs  05  centimes;  alto- 
gether 46  francs  70  centimes,  or  less 
than  2I,  The  reader  is  reminded, 
once  for  all,  that  10  centimes  make 
one  penny,  and  therefore  that  a 
franc,  or  100  centimes,  is  tenpence ; 
25  francs  make  a  pound;  100  francs 
make  4I, 

Permit  me  to  speak  didactically, 
while  giving  tnyelling  advice. 
First  day,  leave  Boulogne  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and  don't  stop  in  Paris, 
for  reasons  already  stateo.  Take 
luncheon  in  the  railway  carriage; 
cross  Paris  to  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de 
Lyon,  and  go  on  to  sleep  at  Mon- 
tereau.  Second,  an  easy  day  to 
Dijon.  Third,  an  easier  to  Dole. 
Fourth,  to  Neuchatel. 

This  reads  like  tardy  progress, 
but  really  is  iiot  so  in  the  end. 
'  Chi  va  piano,  va  lontano,'  is  an  ex- 
cellent motto  for  travellers.  It  im- 
plies not  only  '  Slow  and  sure,*  but 
'  slow  and  far.'  Never  knock  your- 
selves.up  with  the  ardent  outburst 
of  your  first  two  or  three  days' 
journeying.  Travelling  aU  night, 
except  upon  pressing  emergency,  is 
a  mistake  and  a  piece  of  false 
economy.  The  next  day  has  to  pay 
for  it ;  perhaps  the  debt  is  not  quite 
cleared  off  till  the  day  after  the  next. 
The  machinery  of  the  human  frame 
refuses  to  act  properly,  if  cheated  of 
its  regular  rations  of  repose.  No 
man  has  more  than  a  limited  capital 
of  strength  in  his  corporeal  bank. 
If  he  diraw  on  it  too  freely  and 
rapidly,  he  will  become  insolvent  in 
the  end. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  French 
railway  travelling,  it  may  be  advi- 
sable to  mention  some  of  the  regu- 
lations in  force.  Contrive  to  be  at 
the  station  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  the  stuiing  of  your  train. 
The  advantage  of  arriving  early  is 
that  you  may  generally  secure  for 
your  luggage  the  first  or  second  turn 
of  registration.  A  porter  will  receive 
your  luggage  and  place  it  on  the 


bench  connected  with  the  luggage 
office,  as  near  the  office  window  as 
possible,  to  take  its  turn.  The 
French  railway  people,  if  dvilly 
treated,  are  almost  mvariably  civil 
and  obliging.  Cases  of  just  com- 
plaint are  extremely  rare.  Gratui- 
ties to  porters  are  forbidden;  but 
such  prohibitions  are  useless.  If 
human  nature  be  driven  out  at  the 
door,  it  will  return  by  the  window. 
I  have  found  the  administration  of 
half  a  franc,  or  even  of  a  few  odd 
sous,  greatly  expedite  matters  in 
hand. 

As  soon  as  your  luggage  is  de- 
posited, take  your  place  at  &e  ticket 
wicket,  and  wait  jMtientiy.  No 
crowding  or  pushing  is  allowed 
there;  travellers  are  required  to  ad- 
vance to  the  wicket  regularly,  one 
by  one,  in  single  file,  in  the  oixler  of 
their  arrival,  forming  what  the 
French  call  a  ^ueti^,  or  tail.  BaUs 
are  moeUy  placed  in  front  of  this 
wicket,  to  compel  the  formation  of 
the  queue.  If  you  stuid  first  in  the 
file,  you  will  be  served  first ;  there- 
fore go  early.  You  thus  avoid  all 
hurry,  fuss,  and  feverish  bustle ;  you 
keep  your  temper  and  abstain  from 
putting  yourself  into  a  perspiration. 
At  the  wicket,  state  briefly,  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  number  of  your  jMity, 
the  class  you  travel  by,  «id  your 
destination,  thus : '  Trois — Premieres 
— Paris.'  Your  tickets  and  your 
change  will  be  returned  with  admi- 
rable rapidity. 

As  soon  as  you  are  in  poasessioQ 
of  your  party's  tickets,  hasten  to  the 
luggage-office  window.  Have  in 
readiness  ten  centimes,  that  is,  a 
couple  of  sous,  which  is  the  charge 
for  registration.  Every  traveller 
by  rail  in  France  lb  allowed  a  certain 
weight  of  luggage,  without  extra 
charga  I  do  not  tell  what  weight, 
because  you  aie  wise  enough  to 
travel  with  as  littie  luggage  as  poe* 
Bible ;  the  model  quantity  (the  only 
quantity  suitable  for  Cheap  Switzer- 
land) is  a  small  carpet  bag  which 
you  can  carry  in  your  hand  and  take 
in  the  carriage  with  you,  under  the 
seat  In  foreign  hotels,  you  get 
things  washed  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  American  plan,  when 
out  on  a  journey,  is  not  bad ;  as  soon 
as  a  thing  gets  spoiled  and  ahabbyi 
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ihiow  it  aside  and  buy  a  new  one. 
Anything  to  avoid  encnmbranoes. 
It  is  also  good  to  start  light,  to  leare 
room  for  purchases  and  things  col- 
lected on  the  way.  The  French 
allowance  of  luggage  is  more  than 
enongh  for  reasonable  tourists,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  distributed  oyer  your 
party.  One  has  a  little  more,  another 
nas  a  little  lees ;  and  the  ayerage 
lemams  within  reasonable  bounds. 

You  giye  your  tickets  to  the  lug- 
gage clerk;  the  porter  puts  your 
luggage  into  the  weighing  machine, 
and  shouts,  while  the  clerk  writes, 
'  Three  yoyageurs ;  four  co/ts,  pack- 
ages';  so  many  kilos  (weight); 
Paris.'  Other  porters  paste  on  each 
package  a  printed  label  with  the 
f^o.  of  registration  and  the  destina- 
tion.  The  clerk  takes  the  two  sous, 
stamps  your  ticket  on  the  back 
'  Bagages,'  and  hands  you  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  registration,  which  you 
will  put  in  your  purse,  and  go  in 
peace,  keeping  your  ticket  in  a  come- 
at-able  place.  You  have  now  no 
further  care  about  the  luggage, 
until  you  arrive  at  your  journey's 
end,  which  is  a  vwy  great  comfort 
when  the  journey  is  long. 

You  are  then  admitted  to  the 
waiting-room  belonging  to  your 
dass.  When  the  train  is  on  the 
point  of  starting,  the  doors  of  the 
first-class  waiting  room  are  first 
thrown  open;  then,  after  a  short 
delay,  during  which  the  first-class 
folk  take  their  phuses,  the  second- 
class  passengers  are  let  loose;  and 
then  the  third.  You  start ;  we  will 
suppose  that  you  arrive  without 
accident.  You  have  to  wait  in  a 
lobby  or  hall  of  the  station  while  the 
luggage  is  being  classed  in  order. 
At  last,  you  are  admitted  to  claim 
your  own  by  presenting  the  dupli- 
cate of  registration.  But  note  that 
luggage  cannot  be  removed  till  it 
has  been  passed  by  the  Octroi  of- 
ficers of  the  town,  which  they  do  by 
chalking  a  hieroglyph  on  each 
package.  Therefore,  hiave  your  keys 
in  readiness,  in  case  they  choose  to 
search  it  for  meats  or  liquors.  The 
larger  the  town  at  which  you  arrive, 
the  more  strictly  the  Octroi  insists 
on  its  right;  which,  however,  by 
railway,  and  by  express  trains  espe- 
cially, is  often  suffered  to  drop  into 


an  inoffensive  formalily,  although 
the  right  still  remains. 

The  cheapness  with  which  Switz- 
erland can  be  *done'  depends 
entirely  upon  how  &r  you  can 
combine  the  following  conditions. 
Travel  second  or  third  class  by  rail. 
On  steamers,  take  the  second  place, 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  which  has 
the  best  view  and  costs  the  least 
Numbers  who  pay  for  places  at  the 
stem,  crowd  to  the  front  and  remain 
there  during  the  whole  passage.  Gk> 
to  cheap  inns,  which  need  not  be  bad 
ones,  but  quite  the  contrary.  You  will 
find  many  such  respectable,  clean, 
and  comfortable,  although  you  may 
often  not  have '  the  view,'  and  will  be 
less  thrown  in  the  way  of  wealthy 
English.  But  you  have  only  to  walk 
out  to  see  the  view,  and  your  main 
object,  I  suppose,  is  Switzerland. 
Lastly,  travel  on  foot  all  you  can; 
not  by  any  means  eschewing  the 
convenience  of  nulways,  diligences, 
and  steamers,  when  they  fall  in  your 
way,  but  avoiding  the  expense  of 
hired  carriages  or  -saddle-horses,  to 
make  the  innumerable  excursions  for 
which  there  is  no  public  conveyance. 
The  knapsack  ana  the  little  carpet 
bag  are  also  an  introduction  to  cheap 
hotels,  as  well  as  a  persuasion  to 
concede  reduced  prices  in  hotels 
which  are  not  exactly  cheap. 

For  in  Switzerland  the  whole  art 
of  cheap  travelling  consiste  in  set- 
tling the  prices  beforehand.  Have 
no  shame  or  hesitation  in  doing  it ; 
the  innkeeper  would  think  you  a 
fool  if  you  had.  I  do  not  claim  the 
merit  of  the  discovery.  M.  Desba- 
rolles,  a  French  artist,  has  published 
'A  Journey  in  Switzerland  at  three 
and  a  half  francs  per  day.'  The  au- 
thor practises  painting  and  palm-* 
istry,  making,  possibly,  more  by 
the  latter  than  the  former.  His 
book  is  amusing  from  its  intense 
Anglophobia,  for  which  we  may 
pardon  him,  considering  that  it  (the 
lxx>k)  has  done  great  good.  For 
instance,  the  charge  for  '  bougie '  has 
already  disappea^red  from  several 
moderate-priced  inns,  being  incor- 
porated with  the  more  general  and 
less  objectionable  item  of  '  service.' 
Of  course  he  is  no  favourite  with 
numerous  innkeepers ;  nevertheless, 
he  has  directed  considerable  custom 
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to  those  who  are  willing  to  meet  the 
demand  for  fur  aooommodation  at 
moderate  charges.  He  holdly  car- 
ried out  the  ideas  which  were  long 
ago  suggested  by  Topflfer's  charm- 
ing '  Voyages  en  Zigzag.'  His  grand 
arcannm  for  the  economical  traveller 

istOFIXmSPBIOESBXFOBXHAMD.    HiS 

tariff  is,  dinner,  including  such  an 
allowance  of  wine  as  he  can  get  for 
his  money,  a  franc  and  a  half;  bed, 
one  franc ;  breakfast  of  coffee,  milk, 
bread,  butter,  and  honey,  another 
franc ;  service  and  bougie,  nothing. 
Total,  three  francs  and  a  halfl 

This  figure  is  low.  I  get  my  bed 
for  a  franc,  but  pay  more  for  other 
things,  and  do  not  refuse  a  trifle  for 
service.  I  get  a  good  dinner,  with- 
out beer  or  wine,  for  a  franc  and  a 
half,  especially  if  I  do  not  dine 
alone.  A  more  substantial  break- 
fast than  that  allowed  by  M.  Desba- 
rolles  is  lequired  by  most  constitu- 
tions while  making  a  pedestrian 
tour  with  only  two  meals  a  day.  In 
truth,  it  is  difficult  beforehand  to 
set  precise  limits  to  your  total  ex- 
penditure. Extra  fatigue  requires 
extra  restoratives ;  and  a  man's  ap- 
petite for  meat  and  drink  is  very 
different  amongst  the  Alps  to  what 
it  is  in  a  city  counting-house.  The 
above  prices  only  apply  to  towns 
and  lowlands.  Up  in  the  bills, 
where  provisions  have  to  be  fetched 
by  horses  or  men,  prices  are  neces- 
sarily higher,  but  not  more  so  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  On 
the  top  of  the  Niesen  (a  most  delec- 
table climb),  reached  only  by  a 
bridle  path  which  mounts  steeply 
and  continuously  for  ten  long  miles, 
I  had  a  good  and  wholesome  dinner 
for  two  francs.  Fair  ordinary  white 
wine  was  a  franc  and  a  half  the 
bottle,  Yvome  two  francs,  and  Nuits 
(Burgundy)  three  francs  only.  All 
this  wine  is  carried  up  on  horses' 
backs.  If  a  wine-carrier  wore  to 
fjEiIl,  what  a  smash  and  a  spill  1 

Every  intending  pedestnan  ought 
to  take  great  thought  how  he  means 
to  be  shod.  A  doggrel  philosopher 
has  enimciated  &e  formula  that 
'without  feet  you  can't  have  toes;' 
I  carry  the  truism  further,  and  as- 
sort that  without  good  walking  toes 
and  feet  you  can't  walk.  But  seden- 
tary people  are  apt  to  forget  that 


there  are  two  sorts  of  hmnan  feet, 
feet  to  walk  with,  and  feet  to  sit 
still  with.  We  treat  our  sedentaiy 
feet  exactly  as  they  should  be 
treated,  by  carrying  out  the  golden 
rule  to  keep  the  h^  cool  and  the 
feet  warm.  But  walking  feet  must 
be  otherwise  managed;  they  must 
be  kept  cool  and  dry ;  hence,  partly, 
the  pedestrian  exploits  perfohned  by 
nude-footed  people,  as  the  Scotch 
and  the  Arabs.  Thick  stockings  which 
encourage,  and  boots,  highlows,  or 
bottines  which  confine  moisture,  are 
bad.  At  the  end  of  a  long  summer- 
day's  journey  you  will  have  your 
feet  tender,  sodden,  half-skinned, 
approaching  the  condition  of  an 
overboiled  fowl ;  for  which  misfor- 
tune the  best  remedy  is  to  inclose 
your  toes  and  the  parts  affected  in  a 
linen  rag  soaked  in  brandy  and  olive 
oil  before  drawing  on  your  stock- 
ings. Wear  thin  socks  or  stockings 
of  finest  wool,  and  thick-soled  shoes, 
cut  low  rather  than  high,  and  al- 
ready worn  before  starting.  If  you 
must  have  gaiters,  to  keep  out  grsr 
vel  and  bits  of  stick,  let  them  be  of 
brown  holland  or  hempen  doth.  I 
guess  that  silk  would  make  the  best 
walking  stockings,  but  have  not 
tried  it. 

The  rest  of  your  costume,  pro- 
oeediiig  upwards,  may  be  trousers 
rather  thick  than  thin ;  waistcoat  of 
the  same,  buttoning  high:  light 
frock  coat,  and  waterproof  wide- 
awake or  cap,  with  the  means  of 
fitstening  under  the  chin.  Instead  of 
stick  or  alpenstock,  take  a  large  strong 
umbrella  with  a  convenient  handle, 
an  iron  ferule,  and  a  stick  exactly 
the  length  of  your  walking-stick. 
It  will  serve  besides  as  a  parasol  in 
the  sunshine  and  ^a  screen  in  the 
wind. 

In  starting  for  an  eminence  where 
a  view  is  to  be  admired  (as  the  Rigi, 
Mount  Pilate,  &o.),  take  with  you  a 
woollen  comforter  and  a  flannel 
shirt ;  an  overcoat  also  is  a  i^ise  pre- 
caution. You  arrive  perspiring  at 
the  top;  you  immediately  change 
your  wet  flannel  for  dry.  If  the  air 
is  keen,  as  mostly  happens,  you  don 
the .  additional  outer  clothing  and 
enjoy  your  panorama  in  comfort  and 
safe^.  I  convey  these  and  a  few 
other  items  in  a  little  hand-bag, 
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eafiily  carried;  bnt  yon  will  often 
hsTe  offers  to  be  relieTed  of  it  for  a 
mere  trifle, '  ganz  billig/  yery  cheap, 
especially  if  you  appear  not  to  care 
to  be  relieved  of  it.  In  Switzerland, 
aa  elsewhere,  the  lees  yon  are  .sup- 
posed to  be  in  need  of  a  thing,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  get  it.  In- 
dependence is  master  of  the  market 
You  say,  and  show, '  I  can  do  with- 
out you,'  and  you  haye  your  man. 

The  question  of  'braces  or  no 
braces '  merits  careful  consideration. 
Their  absence  gives  a  freedom  to 
the  chest  and  the  whole  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body,  which  cannot  be 
ima^^ned  by  those  who  have  never 
tried  the  experiment.  You  feel  as 
much  at  ease  in  all  your  motions  as 
if  you  were  a  prizefighter  about  to 
enter  the  ring.  The  girding  of  the 
loins,  in  order  to  keep  the  trousers 
in  their  place,  is  a  support  which  is 
popular,  historical,  and  biblical. 
The  improvement  of  your  personal 
appearance  is  indisputable.  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  who  perspire 
much  may  find  themselves  inconve- 
nienced by  tight  girding.  Braces 
enable  you  both  to  trudge  along  with 
your  loins  ungirded,  and  also  serve 
to  keep  the  bottoms  of  your  trou- 
sers but  of  the  dirt  in  sloppy 
weather.  On  the  whole,  my  ad- 
vice is,  start  without  braces,  but 
take  a  pair  with  you  for  occasional 
service. 

The  pedestrian  must*  not  be  dis- 
heartened by  weariness  at  the  out- 
set of  his  journey.  After  two  or 
three  days'  walking,  he  will  find  his 
iatjgue  gradually  diminish  until  he 
is  thoroughly  in  tramping  trim,  and 
able  to  continue  his  march  for  many 
hours  without  feeling  tired  or  in  the 
least  exhausted.  Best  may  be  al- 
lotted in  various  ways ;  as,  part  of 
the  day  on  foot,  part  in  steamer  or 
diligence.  French  troops,  when  on 
the  move  (in  time  of  peace),  march 
four  days,  and  rest  the  fifth.  If  you 
take /two  days'  rest  in  the  week 
(Sunday  and  either  Wednesday  or 
Thursday)  and  walk  the  rest,  it  will 
carry  you  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  country. 

Once  at  Neuchatel,  Helvetia's  all 
before  you  where  to  choose.  You 
may  turn  to  the  right,  to  Lausanne 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  you  may 


cross  the  Lake  to  Morat,  and  walk 
on  to  Frey  burg ;  or  you  may  take  rail 
to  Berne  and  Thun,  whence  the 
steamtier  will  land  you  at  Neuhaus. 
And  now  for  a  cheap  day  or  two. 

Walking  from  Neuhaus  to  Unter- 
seen  (the  twin  village  of  Interlacken, 
one  of  the  grand  rendezvous  fof 
Swiss  tourists),  rain  came  on;  so, 
instead  of  proceeding,  I  slept  there. 
Next  mormng  early,  while  the  goats 
belonging  to  each  family  were  as- 
sembling in  the  Place  or  Square  to 
be  driven  off  together  to  their  brows- 
ing ground,  I  started  early  on  foot, 
and  reached  Zweiliitschinen.  Excel- 
lent breakfast,  if.  8oc.  Thence  on 
to  Lauterbrunnen,  where  I  would  tell 
about  the  Staubbach  cascade  if  there 
were  room,  and  if  you  could  not  read 
about  it  elsewhere.  After  the 
Staubbach,  onwards  and  upwards  on 
tibe  way  to  Milrren.  On  leaving 
Lauterbrunnen,  there  started  from 
the  ground  a  little  brown  man  about 
two  feet  high,  with  an  old  little  face 
made  of  Gruy^re  cheese,  a  russet 
coat  and  waistcoat  much  too  short, 
brass  buttons  much  too  big,  a  pair 
of  shoes  much  too  large,  and  a  stick 
OR  long  as  he  was  himiself.  The  little 
brown  man  had,  moreover,  a  know- 
ing look  and  a  cunning  smil&  He 
would  carry  my  bag  to  Miirren  for 
three  francs. 

No,  he  wouldn't ;  I  could  perfectly 
carry  it  myself. 

At  this,  he  was  a  beaten  manni- 
kin ;  my  slave.  He  would  carry  it 
for  two ;  and  did  so. 

Installed  in  office,  Johannes  Fich- 
ter  informs  me  that,  though  small 
enough  for  six,  he  is  satat.  sixteen. 
Ho  is  a  guide  in  the  bud.  He  shows 
me  a  squirrel  (quite  different  to  ours, 
black  with,white  muzzle),  high  up  a 
cherry-tree.  As  we  ascend,  the  little 
brown  man,  up  to  his  business,  pulls 
off  his  coat— a  hint  for  me  to  do  the 
same.  Nor  is  he  without  preten- 
sions. He  wears  a  hat,  if  you^lease, 
— ^somebody's  cast-off  wide-awake, 
chucked  into  a  ravine — and  not  a 
black  cotton  nightcap,  like  his  little 
fellows.  Ho  leads  the  way  manfully 
to  Miirren  (which  I  advise  you  to 
see),  telling  the  names  of  the  giant 
peaks  as  they  rise  before  us.  His 
information  is  useful ;  for  a  flat  map 
gives  no  idea  of  the  nature  and  bear- 
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ings  of  a  monntaiiioiiB  country.  At 
Milrren,  little  brown  man  asks  for  a 
trink  gelt,  and  gets  250.  Good  din- 
ner at  Murien,  with  wine  and  Lon- 
don stout,  6t  {^Dearer,  because  not 
at  table  d'hote  tune.]  Host  evidently 
wishful  to  keep  me  for  the  night 
Know  better.  If  bad  weather  sets 
in  on  the  mountain,  you  are  caught 
in  a  trap,  where  you  must  stay  per- 
haps two  or  three  days.  Therefore, 
after  dinner,  walk  down  to  Pension 
Staubbach  to  sup  and  sleep. 

Another  cheap  day.  Supper,  bed, 
^  and  breakfiast  at  thcFension  Staub- 
*  bach,  4f.  50c.  Start,  with  a  roll  in 
pocket,  over  the  Wengem  Alp,  on 
foot,  expending  by  the  way  if.  5c.  in 
wine  and  coffee,  and  passing  close 
by  tiie  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  In  de- 
scending to  the  valley  of  Giindel- 
wald,  do  not  enter  the  village,  but 
make  for  ZweiliitBchinen  again, 
where  dine  and  sleep. 

One  more  cheap  day.  Dinner,  bed, 
and  linen  washing  atZweiliitschinen, 
6f.  15c.  Walk  to  Interlacken.  Ex- 
cellent breakfast  there,  with  coffee 
and  glass  of  cognac,  af.  loc.  Steamer 
to  Brienz,  if.  On  the  top  of  the  di- 
ligence, over  the  Brunig  to  Alpnach, 
5f.  60a  Steamer  to  Lucerne,  if.  20c. 
Dinner  at  Lucerne,  with  bottle  of 
wine,  2f.  500.  In  ibis  cheap  day,  a 
great  distance  is  accomplished  and  a 
wonderful  variety  of  scenery  beheld. 

Mont  Blanc,  and  similar  exces- 
sively high  work,  are  not  included 
in  Cheap  Switzerland ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  distinguish  yourself  by 
scaling  the  Cervin  or  some  other  (is 
there  any  other  now?)  unclimbed 
precipice,  you  must  pay  for  it  in 
X)ocket,  and  often  in  person.  A 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
ascend  ^e  Schreckhom  while  it  was 
still  a  virgin  peak,  has  never  reco- 
vered his  eyesight  perfectly  since  the 
two  nights  wluch  he  spent  among 
the  snow  four  or  five  years  ago. 

I  conclude  with  a  list  of  cheap 
inns,  from  personal  experience,  pre- 
mising that  I  don't   know  a  bad 


Hdtel  du  Commerce  in  France,  nor 
a  bad  Hdtel  du  Lao  in  Switzarland, 

Neuchatel,  Hotel  du  Lac 

Berne,  La  Clef  (am  Schlusael). 

Unterseen,  Hotel  de  YDle  (Eauf- 
baus). 

Z  weilatschinen,L'0ur8  (am  Baar). 

Lauterbrunnen,  Pension  Staub- 
bach. 

Interlacken,  Hotel  du  Lac. 

Lucerne,  L'Aigle  d'Or. 

Bigi  Staffel  (hill  prices). 

Wimmis  (foot  of  the  Niesen),  Hd- 
tel du  Lion. 

Very  good,  but  uot  of  the  veiy 
cheapest : — 

Unterseen,  Pension  Beausite. 
Geneva,  Hotel  du  Lac. 
Berne,  zum  Affe,  Pension  Hirter. 
Thun,  Freienhof. 
Zurich,  Faucon. 

Bapperschwyl  (Lake  of  Zurich), 
Hdtel  du  Lac. 
Lucerne,  Swan. 

Cheap  hotels,  not  known  to  the 
writer: — 

Baths  of  Leuk  KGenuni),  Hotel 
de  rUnion. 

Mullinen,  L'Ours  de  Berne. 

Art,  La  Couronne  d'Or. 

Brienz,  L'Ours. 

Sachseln,  L'Ange. 

Hergiswyl  (foot  of  Mont  Pilate)^ 
Oheval. 

Meyringen,  Mdlles.  Balmer, 

Altorf,  Guillaume  TelL 

And  now,  my  friends  in '  London 
Society ' — the  young  ones  espedally 
whose  hearte  and  heels  and  purses 
are  yet  light,— peradventure an  'old 
stager '  has  '  put  you  up '  to  a  few 
things.  After  your  first  or  next 
ramble  about  Switzerland  you  nmy 
think  of  the  excellent  investment 
you  made  in  this  mon&'s  number 
of  your  favourite  magazine — ^how  it 
was  worth  as  many  sovereigi^  as  it 
cost  you  pence.    Au  revoir  I 

E.  S.  D. 
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CHATTEE  m. 

TANS9CHI — BIKOBBS  FALL  XSTO  OOKTEMPT 
— ^HAHAfflEKIAL  AMHOUItUXiliarr&-'TA- 
IflMttI  iNVlTJU  8IGK0RA  MDIOOTTI  TO 
KNOLAMD— BBOIHA  MZHQOlTl'B  HDTOBT 
— HBB  TBimfFHAMT  SUOOBBH  Cf  LON- 
DON—QUABRBLfl  Btfi'WKKN  TBOB  DIBBO- 
TOB  AND  HIS  PBDfA  DONNA— CBAWFOBD 
TREA8UBEB— BANKBUFTCT  AND  FUOHT 
OF  VANE8CHI— 8IGN0BA  MZNGOTTI  BE- 
OOMES  DIBBCrrBEBB— FELICB  QIABDINI-^ 
IQNGOin  IB  OBLIGED  TO  BBTBEAT — 
BB-APFBABANCB  OF  TANEBCRI  :  HE 
FAIU  AGAIN  —  8X0NOBA  MATTKI  0»- 
TAIN8  THB  DIBBCTI0N~-000aBI,  THE 
OOMPOBEB  —  PINTO,  lAADBB  OF  THE 
OBCHEVTBA — TBHD>UOOI — ^DANdNO  BB- 
0IN8  TO  USUBP  THB  FIBST  PLACE— ELI8I 
— CBOWDfl  AT  THB  COVEA -*  ABEL- 
BACH— BXGNOBA  XATTEI  BBBION8  HBB 
ABDUOUB  POSITION— GIABDINI  BECOMES 
DIRECTOB — ^MANZOLI — DB.  ABNB  WBITE8 
AN  OPEBA  FOB  THB  KING's  THEATBE — 
OIABDINI  BXLINQUI8UE8  HI8  ATTEMPF 
AT  MANAGBHBNT— TINOENT,  GOBDON, 
AND  CBAWFOBD  17NDEBTAKE  THE  DI- 
RBOnON — BABTBBLBKON,  GBEF  D*OB- 
CHEBTBB— <>GUABDVXX3I~-FC(DrANI,  CHKF 
D'OBOHESIBB— MILLIOO  AND  8ACCHINI  : 
CABAIA  AGAINST  THBM — WULR,  HEINEI^ 
DANOEB.      [  1 75 1-1 7  72.] 

WHEN  Br.  Cioza' disappeared 
tiom  the  precincts  of  the 
Opera,  affiurs  went  on  irregularly 
and  badly  with  that  eatablishment 
for  some  time.  Nobody  was  willing 
to  take  the  helm ;  the  warning  siyen 
^  the  mishaps  of  so  many  nnrorta- 
nate  diroctOTB  being  probably  snffi- 
dent  to  deto  any  wonld-be  sac- 
cesBor. 

In  1751  the  King's  Theatre  was 
opened  in  Jannaiy;  bnt,  after  two 
performances,  the  company  removed 
to  the  Little  Theatre  opposite.  In 
i75>f  dnring  the  winter,  balls  only 
were  given. 

Signor  Vaneschi,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  assumed  the  management  in 
I7S3-    The  theatre  opened  in  No- 
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vember  that  yeai^— concerts  and 
balls  having  been  the  only  enters 
tainment  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year.  Yaneschi  had  come  from 
Italy  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  before 
this  time,  and  had  commenced  his 
opera  management  as  assistant  to 
Lord  Middlesex. 

Since  the  departure  of  Monticelli. 
in  1 746,  serious  opera  had  languished 
in  neglect  Yaneschi  endeavoured 
to  revive  it;  but  mifortunately  the 
public  did  not  care  for  the  enteiv 
tainment  which  he  offered  them. 
In  December,  1753,  Walpole  wrote 
thus  of  the  performances  at  the 
King's  Theatre : — '  The  Opera  is  in- 
different; the  first  man  (Serasini) 
has  a  finer  voice  than  Monticelli, 
but  knows  Hot  what  to  do  with  it. 
Ancient  Yisconti  does  so  much  with 
hers  that  it  is  intolerable.  .  .  •  The 
Opera  succeeds  pretty  well;  and 
music  has  so  much  recovered  its 
power  of  charming  that  there  is 
started  up  a  burletta  at  Covent  Gar- 
den that  nas  half  tlie  vogue  of  the 
old  "  Beggar's  Opera;"  indeed,  there 
is  a  soubrette  called  the  Nioohna, 
who,  besides  being  pretty,  has  more 
vivacity  and  variety  of  humour  than 
ever  existed  in  any  other  creature.' 
The  singers  at  the  Opera,  in  addi- 
tion to  Serasini,  were  Banieri  and 
Albu2do,  and  Signore  Passerini'  and 
FrasL  These  performers  were  re- 
garded with  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt bv  the  aristocracy,  who  em- 
ployed them  to  sing  at  concerts,  but 
engaged  their  services  through  a 
stewud  or  butler,  leaving  profes- 
sional and  agent  to  haggle  about  the 
price  to  be  charged. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  an- 
nouncement (continued  for  many 
years)  that  'by  his  Miyesty's  com- 
mand' no  persons  whatever  were  to 
be  admitted  behind  the  scenes. 
There  were  other  advertisements 
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that  '  no  monoy  will  be  rotumed  at 
the  gallery  for  the  fature,  bat  to 
thoee  that  can  get  no  room;'  and 
that  'no  servants unll  be  admitted 
into  the  Footmen's  Gallery  but  those 
that  attend  their  masters  and  ladies 
to  the  said  Opera.'  The  servants 
were  becoming  perfectly  intolerable; 
and  in  the  following  November 
(1754)  threat  was  made  that,  seve- 
ral persons  of  quality  having  often- 
times complained  of  the  disturb- 
ances created  by  the  livery-servants, 
the  Footmen's  Gallery  would  be 
shut  up  on  the  first  complaint,  and 
no  admittance  given  for  the  future 
to  these  turbulent  gentlemen. 

The  theatre  lingered  through  the 
season;  but  the  utmost  success 
achieved  by  Yaneschi  just  enabled 
him  to  keep  £ree  of  a  debtor's  pri- 
son. He  saw  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  try  to  carry  on  lus  enterprise 
without  some  lyrical  magnet ;  so  he 
invited  Signora  Mingotti  to  come  to 
England  as  his  leading  singer. 

Begina  Mingotti  was  then  the 
most  celebrated  prima  donna  in  Eu- 
rope. She  had,  in  her  childhood, 
been  placed  iu  a  convent  by  her 
uncle,  who  intended  that  she  should 
become  a  nun;  but  the  death  of  this 
relative  changed  her  fJEite,  and  she 
did  not  even  enter  on  her  noviciate. 
During  her  sojourn  with  the  nuns, 
she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  music;  when 
she  returned  to  her  mother  and 
sisters  she  was  very  unhappy,  and 
gladly  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Signer  Mingotti,  director  of  the 
Opera  at  Dresden,  an  old  man,  who, 
with  the  object  of  maldng  a  fortune 
by  her  beautiful  voice,  forced  her 
on  the  stage,  entirely  against  her 
inclination.  She  had  come  out  in 
opposition  to  Faustina,  then  prin- 
cipal singer  at  Dresden,  and  had 
completely  eclipsed  that  admired 
prima  donna.  At  the  time  when 
Yaneschi  entered  on  his  manage- 
ment she  was  singing  in  Madrid,  at 
the  head  of  the  company  engaged 
by  Fannelli,  who  was  as  tyrannical 
as  her  mother,  sisters,  and  husband 
had  been.  She  eagerly  accepted 
Yaneschi's  offer,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  the  autumn  of  1754. 
She  was  an  agreeable-looking  wo- 
man, about  twenty-seven,  piump, 


with  an  expressive  countenance,  and 
was  an  admirable  singer  and  a  su- 
perb actress,  playing  with  fire  and 
energy :  indeed  she  performed  with 
so  much  boldness  that  she  was  pre- 
ferred in  male  characters. 

Felice  Giardini  was  then  director 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  season  opened  November  9, 
i754»  with  '  Ipermestra,'  composed 
by  Hasse  ana  Lampugnani,  when 
Signora  Mingotti  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England.  The  male 
singers  were  RkciareUi,  who  had  a 
pleasant  style  and  a  beautiftd  voice, 
and  Gipandi ;  the  second  female 
singer  was  Signora  Golumba  Mattei, 
a  charming  singer  and  a  spirited 
actress,  who  afterwards  became  di- 
rectress. 

The  public  gave  Signora  liGngotti 
a  warm  welcome.  The  popularity 
of  the  theatre  revived,  as  if  bj 
magic,  and  the  opera  of  '  Ipeime- 
stra '  proved  a  decided  success. 

Managers  and  singers,  from  the 
commencement  of  Opera  annals, 
have  mutually  assumea  an  antago- 
nistic position.  Scarcely  had  MSn- 
gotti  appeared  in  London  when  the 
rashionable  world  was  plunged  in  a 
third  war,  waged  between  her  and 
Yaneschi  There  were  perpetual 
quarrels  and  disputes,  whicn  be- 
came more  violent  every  day.  Fa- 
shionable society  separated  into  two 
parties,  one  dedaiing  itself  for 
Yaneschi,  the  other  for  the  pretty 
German.  Ladies  of  the  mghest 
rank  threw  themselves  into  the  af- 
fray with  the  ardour  of  veteran  war- 
riors, with  the  vehemence  displayed 
by  their  grandmothers  in  the  iMittleB 
between  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni,  Han- 
del and  Bonondni.  The  Opera  war 
was  the  principal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  drums  and  hurries,  kettle- 
drums and  hurley-burlies.  Giardini 
of  course  took  part  with  Mingotti 
against  Yanescm.  His  patroness, 
Mrs.  Fox  Lane  (aften^aids  Lady 
Bingley)  was  one  of  their  most  ve- 
hement partisans.  One  day  Gene* 
ral  Crewe  called  upon  her,  when 
she  entered  upon  the  history  of  the 
war  pending  between  the  manager 
and  ms  prima  donna,  and  demanded 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  The 
General  waq  puzzled,  but  at  length 
asked— 'And ipxay;  madam,  who  is 
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Signoia  Mingotti  V  '  Get  oat  of 
my  house !'  cried  the  enraged  lady. 
'You  shAll  never  hear  her  sing 
another  note  here  as  long  as  yon 
liye!'  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  private  concerts,  where  the 
papifi  of  the  Signora  and  the  emi- 
nent violinist  performed;  and  as 
these  fiishionable  amateurs  could 
not  be  heard  anywhere  else,  her 
friends  employed  every  species  of 
intrigue,  descended  to  every  kind 
of  humihation,  to  obtain  admission. 
Of  this  she  took  advantage  to  asmst 
her  protegees.  Whenever  a  benefit 
was  announced  by  either,  she  would 
cavalierly  demand  contributions 
from  everybody.  'C!ome,  give  me 
five  guineas r  she  would  say;  but 
she  never  deigned  to  inform  her 
victims  whether  she  would  grant 
them  tickets  in  return  for  their 
money. 

Mingotti's  extraordinary  popu- 
larity excited  great  jealousy  and  in- 
vidious criticisnL  A  dramatic  satire 
entitled  'Lethe'  was  brought  out 
at  Govent  Garden,  in  which  Mrs. 
Glive,  as  the  Italian  Lady,  sang  a 
song  from  an  Italian  opera,  written 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  ridicu- 
lous imitation  of  Signora  Mingotti. 
However,  Mingotti  continued  to 
sing  with  few  interruptions,  and 
unabated  popularity,  till  November, 
1755*  Jomelii's  'Andromaca'  was 
produced  that  month,  when  Min- 
gotti unfortunately  fell  ill,  and  re- 
signed her  part  to  Signora  FrasL 
This  she  had  done  once  before ;  the 
public  had  been  exceedingly  indig- 
nant the  first  time  this  happened, 
and  they  were  even  more  angered 
now.  Mingotti  was  hurt  by  their 
severity,  and  complained  some 
twenty  years  afterwards  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  of  the  harshness  of  the  English 
public,  who  had  frequently  hissed 
ner  'when  she  was  suffering  from 
a  toothache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever;' 
misfortunes,  she  said,  to  which  the . 
good  people  of  England  would  rea- 
dily aUow  every  human  being  to  be 
liable,  except  an  actor  or  a  singer. 
'Andromaca,'  however,  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  her  inopportune 
illness;  and  the  public,  manager, 
and  singer  were  equally  out  of  temper. 

At  this  time  Crawford  was  trea- 
surer; he  was  afterwfuds  director. 
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The  quarrels  between  Yaneschi 
and  his  prima  donna  and  chef  d'or- 
chestre  became  so  violent  that  the 
Opera  was  perfectly  disorganized; 
and  the  summer  of  1755  ^^  Va- 
neschi  a  bankrupt,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet,  and  finally  a  fugitive  from  the 
country,  after  the  manner  of  his 
predecessor  Dr.  Croza. 

On  the  flight  of  Yaneschi,  Signora 
Mingotti  had  the  folly  to  imdertake 
the  government  of  ibe  Opera,  as- 
sisted by  GiardinL  She  was,  appa- 
rently, well  suited  to  toke  the  rems 
of  power;  she  was  clever,  intelli- 
gent, had  a  practical  knowledge  of 
music,  great  experience  of  the  world, 
and  could  speak  with  the  utmost 
fluency  German,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian, and  English  tolerably  well. 
Her  exertions  gave  an  improved 
aspect  to  the  lyrical  drama;  and 
though  music  afready  composed 
for  continental  establishments  (se- 
lected by  the  judgment,  and  arranged 
and  amplified  by  the  taste  of  Giar- 
dini^  supplied  the  place  of  oriffinal 
worKS,  yet  success,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  seemed  to  sanction  her 
venturesome  speculation. 

Giardini  was  bom  at  Turin  in 
1 7 16,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
Somis,  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Gorelli.  He  was  seventeen  when 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Opera 
orchestra  of  Naples,  where  he  was 
stationed  next  the  first  violin.  With 
the  vanity  of  youth,  he  liked  to  dis- 
play his  execution,  and  used  to 
adorn  his  music  with  numerous 
flourishes  not  to  be  found  in  the 
score.  One  evening,  however,  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  an  opera  by 
Jomelli,  the  celebrated  composer 
himself  entered  the  orchestra,  and 
sat  down  beside  Giardini ;  the  young 
man,  determined  to  impress  tiie  fi^ 
mous  maestro  with  a  £dgh  opinion 
of  his  skill,  performed  such  an  ela- 
borate fantasia  in  the  i^ymphony  of 
a  song,  that  Jomelli  rewarded  him» 
not  with  praise,  but  with  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  fiioe, — '  the  best  lesson,' 
says  Giardini,  telling  the  story, 
'  that  I  ever  received  in  my  life.' 
Jomelli,  however,  finding  that  he 
was  amenable  to  correction,  took  a 
fimcy  to  him,  and  afterwards  was  of 
very  great  service  to  him.  Giardini 
came  to  England  in  1750,  and  im* 
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mediately  l^gBined  an  exttaordinary 
popularity.  He  ecxnpoBed  seyeral 
operas,  some  of  which  were  pro* 
duced  during  the  joint  management 
of  himself  and  Mingotti. 

Unfortonatelyi  though  applause 
was  acquired,  and  the  Opera  was  pa« 
tronized,  the  profits  were  far  from 
being  large.  In  April,  1757,  the 
directress  made  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  fiishionable  frequenters  of  the 
King's  Theatre:  'Signora  Mingotti 
begs  Leaye  to  inform  the  No^ity 

•  and  Gentry,  that  Subscriptions  for 
carrying  on  Operas  the  ensuing 
Season,  will  be  leoeiTed  by  Messrs. 
Drummond,  Bankers,  at  Charing 
Gross.  She  humbly  solicits  an 
early  Payment  of  half  the  Subscrip- 
tion, that  she  may  be  enabled  to 
exhibit  next  Winter  an  Entertain- 
ment equal  to  her  wishes,  and 
wtMrthy  of  her  Audience.' 

The  difficulties  grew  more  for* 
midable  erery  day,  howcTcr;  and  in 
the  following  January,  Mingotti  and 
Giardini  were  obliced  to  suddenly 
withdraw  from  the  dangerous  arena, 
both  having  been  heavy  losers  by 
the  speculation,  and  reduced  almost 
to  poverty  from  comparative  af- 
fluence. Signora  Mingotti  quitted 
the  country  altogether;  she  con- 
tinued to  sing  for  five  years  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy;  and  at 
length  quietly  settled  at  Munich, 
where  she  went  into  the  highest 
circles  of  society.  She  came  again 
to  England  in  1791,  with  one  of  her 
pupils,  who  was  to  appear  at  the 
Opera.    She  died  in  1807. 

The  season  of  1757  was  continued 
by  Yaneschi,  who  had  reappeiured. 
In  May  he  tried  the  effect  of  an 
appeal  to  the  patrons  of  the  Opera. 
'  Mr.  Yaneschi  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,'  he  said, 

.  '  that  a  licence  being  granted  to  him 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
with  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
approbation,  for  exhibiting  Italian 
Operas  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  subscriptions  for  the 
ensuing  season  will  be  taken  in  by 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Co.,  bankers, 
at  Charing  Cross.  He  humbly 
desires  his  protecton  and  sub- 
scribers to  oUige  him  with  an  early 
payment  of  their  subscription 
money,  in  order  that  be  may  be  able 


to  give  the  necessary  aeoniitieB  t9 
Signora  Columba  Mattei,  and  to 
Signer  Pasquale  Potenza,  as  also  to 
the  rest  of  tiie  singers.'  I 

Yaneschi,  however,  &iled  again» 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  the 
nolnlity,  having  paid  too  dearly  for 
their  experiments  in  opei»-mana0&* 
ment,  were  disinclined  to  resume 
the  government  of  so  expensive  a 
state.  The  Opera,  therefore,  re- 
mained without  a  chief  until  Signora 
Mattei  and  her  husband,  Trombetta» 
'made  intorart  for  the  chance  of 
speedy  ruin,'  as  Bumey  says;  and 
they  became  Opera  managers,  i759» 
a  post  which  they  retained  tot  four 
years. 

Of  course  Signora  Mattei  asBomed 
the  dignity  of  prima  donna.  She 
soon  became  a  fitvourite ;  she  was  an 
excellent  singer,  a  fine  actress,  and 
a  handsome  woman.  Potenza,  an 
uncertain  singer  and  an  affected 
actor,  supplied  the  place  of  Biocia- 
relli  Mattei  engaged  Gioacchino 
Oocchi,  of  Naples,  as  composer  to 
the  Opera  during  luar  admimstration. 
This  composer  had  some  talent,  bat 
he  was  not  endowed  with  genius. 
When  he  first  arrived  in  England, 
he  brought  over  the  new  passagei 
that  were  in  favour  at  Borne  and 
Naples;  but  to  these  he  added  so 
little  frDm  his  own  stock  of  ideas, 
that,  from  frequent  repetition,  the 
public  soon  wearied  of  them.  On 
giving  up  his  dignified  position  aa 
composer  to  the  Opera  (1764),  he 
took  the  more  humble  one  of  teaidier, 
and  earned  a  comfortable  indepen- 
dence thereby. 

Giardini's  successor  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra  was  Pinto,  an  English* 
man  by  birth,  an  Italian  by  parent- 
age. When  a  boy,  he  was  'a  mira- 
culous player'  on  the  violin;  and 
when  a  mere  youth  he  was  employed 
as  leader  of  laxge  bands  in  oonoesis. 
He  was  &r  more  inolined  to  be  the 
fine  gentieman  than  the  musical 
student,  however,  at  that  time;  he 
kept  a  horse,  'was  always  in  boots  of 
a  morning,  with  a  switdi  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a  fiddlestick,'  when 
the  arrival  of  Giardini  changed  all 
his  thoughts  and  aspiratioDS.  The 
superiority  of  that  eminent  per^ 
former  to  anyone  he  had  ever  heatd 
filled  him  witii  emulation;  and  he 
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pnotified  for  some  time  with  sp^eat 
ailigenoe.  He  had  a  powerful  hand 
and  maryellously  quick  eye,  but  he 
vas  so  careless  a  performer  that  he 
played  the  most  difficnlt  mtude 
Detter  the  first  time  he  saw  it  than 
ever  after :  he  was  then  obliged  to 
look  at  the  notes  with  some  atten- 
tion, whereas  afterwuds  he  trusted 
to  his  memory,  and  frequently  com- 
mitted mistakes,  and  misconstrued 
the  expression  of  passages  which,  if 
be  had  thought  of  looking  at  them, 
he  would  have  executed  with  ac- 
curacy. 

Tenduod  arrived  in  London  in 
1758,  when  he  was  engaged  to  sing 
at  the  Opera.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  year  that  he  was  noticed. 
Though  a  young  performer,  and 
only  second  in  rank,  he  was  a  much 
better  singer  than  Fotenza,  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  give  precedence. 
The  sister  of  Quadagni  arriyed  in 
X759,  when  Oomacchini,  a  new 
*  first  man,'  superseded  Potenza — a 
change  by  which  the  public  gained 
little,  as  he  had  an  indifierent  voice, 
and  a  disagreeable  style. 

In  1759  ^^^  17^0,  dancing  began 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  sister  art 
of  muac,  although  the  rage  for  it 
had  not  yet  made  London  and  Paris 
ridiculous.  Mdlle.  Asselin  was  the 
principal  female  dancer  at  the 
Opera;  Gherardi  was  first  male 
dancer  and  ballet-master,  'fiimous, 
both  in  serious  and  comic,  as  well 
for  his  mvention  as  for  execution  in 
dancing,'  the  advertisements  said. 
Gallini,  first  dancer  in  1 760,  received 
great  applause,  and  in  a  pas  seul 
was  frequently  encored,  'which  I 
never  remember  to  have  happened 
to  any  other  dancer,'  says  Bumey. 
Gallini  was  a  very  eccentric  charac- 
ter, and  a  perfect  miser. 

The  next  season  (1760-61),  the 
Opera  troupe  was  reinforced  not  only 
with  Elisi,  a  new  male  singer  of 
great  reputation  and  ability,  but  by 
a  complete  company  for  the  comic 
opera,  consisting  of  Paganini,  Tede- 
Bchini  (who  afterwards  became  an 
eminent  singing  master),  and  several 
other  singers.  Some  comic  operas 
were  then  produced,  with  which,  as 
witii  the  performers,  the  public 
were  greatly  pleased.  Later  m  the 
season^  a  pasticcio  by  Galuppi — 


'Arianna  e  Tesoo'— was  produced, 
when  Elisi  appeared,  with  the  direc- 
tress,  Signora  Mattel,  and  the  theatre 
again  attracted  crowds.  Elisi  was  a 
great  singer,  and  a  still  greats 
actor;  he  had  a  fine  compass  of 
voice,  and  wonderful  dexterity  j  and 
bis  figure  was  large  and  mtgestio. 
Tenducci  had  quitted  London  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  grand  event  of  1761  was  the 
production  of  *I1  Filosofo  di  Cam- 
pagna.'  The  singers  were  indif- 
ferent, but  such  was  the  popularity 
the  music  attained,  that  the  ap- 
plause was  indiscriminate.  Paga- 
nini  was  encored  in  almost  every 
air.  So  much  did  this  bufib  caricato 
increase  in  public  estimation  during 
the  run  of  this  piece,  that,  on  the 
evening  of  his  benefit,  the  crowd 
which  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
house  was  so  immense,  that  not  a 
third  of  the  people  who  presented 
themselves  could  be  accommodated. 
Such  a  crowd  had  rarely  been  seen 
in  front  of  the  King's  Theatre. 
'  Gaps  were  lost,  and  gowns  torn  to 
pieces,  without  number  or  mercy, 
m  the  struggle  to  get  in.  Ladies  in 
foil  dress,  who  had  sent  away  their 
servants  and  carriages,  were  obliged 
to  appear  in  the  streete  and  walk 
home  in  great  numbers,  without 
caps  or  attendants.  Luckily,'  adds 
Bumey,  an  eye-witness, '  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  did  not  add  to  their 
distress  by  rain  or  wind;  though 
their  confosion  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  ite  being  bioad  daylight, 
and  the  streete  full  of  spectetors.' 
This  season  was  a  very  profitable 
one  to  the  impresaria;  and  in  the 
autunm,  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty 
King  Cieorge,  with  his  bride,  the 
royal  coronation,  and  the  festivities 
consequent  thereon,  filled  London 
with  a  crowd  of  visitors.  The  first 
night  the  royal  couple  appeared 
for  at  the  Opera,  half  the  appli- 
cante'  places  were  refused  tickete 
because  there  was  not  sufficient 
space. 

The  public  were  growing  very 
weary  of  Cocchi.  Although  he  had 
two  admirable  singers  to  write  for — 
Elisi  and  Signora  Mattel— his  lack 
of  inventive  powers  was  becoming 
more  evident  every  season.  At  this 
juncture  John  Christian  Bach,  in 
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company    wiih    Charles    Fredarie 
Abel,  arrived  in  London. 

Abel  was  a  Grerman.  For  nearly 
ten  years  he  was  in  the  band  of  the 
electoral  king  of  Poland,  at  Dresden, 
at  the  time  that  the  celebrated 
Hasse  was  chapel  -  master.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  for  his  throwing 
up  this  situation  about  1760  (some 
assert  that  he  had  a  violent  dispute 
with  Hasse);  he  quitted  Dresden 
with  only  three  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  to  the  next  little  German 
capital,  where  his  talents  obtained 
for  him  a  temporary  supply  of 
money.    On  coming  to  Englana,  he 

? lined  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
ork;  and  on  the  formation  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  band,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  her 
Majesty,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He 
could  perform  on  several  instru- 
ments, but  his  favourite  was  the 
viol  di  gamba,  on  which  he  excelled 
every  contemporary  performer;  he 
preferred  its  grating  tones  to  the 
most  dulcet  strains  that  any  other 
instrument  could  produce.  A  story 
is  told  of  him  by  Dr,  Waloot  At  a 
dinner  at  which  the  doctor  was 
present,  ^ven  by  Lord  Sandwich  at 
tiie  Adnnralty,  tiie  various  merits  of 
different  musical  instruments  form- 
ing the  subject  of  conversation,  his 
lordship  proposed  that  each  gentle- 
man snould  name  which  was  his 
favourite.  Abel,  after  hearing  with 
restrained  emotion,  one  name  the 
harp,  another  the  piano,  another  the 
organ,  another  the  clarionet,  and  so 
on,  but  no  one  mention  his  favourite 
viol  di  gamba,  abruptly  rose,  and 
left  the  room,  vociferating, '  0  dere 
be  de  brute  in  de  worla ;  dere  be 
dose  who  no  love  de  king  of  all  de 
instruments!'    He  was  a  singular 

gersonage,  a  man  of  dry  sarcastic 
umour,  but  kind-hearted.  He 
used  to  swear  that  'gold  was  de 
devil  of  English  idolatry.'  His 
compositions  were  easy  and  elegantly 
simple,  for  he  often  declared, '  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  always  struggling 
with  difficulties,  and  playing  with 
all  my  might.  I  make  my  pieces 
difficidt>henever  I  please,  according 
to  my  disx)06ition  and  that  of  my 
audience.'  He  was  deeply  learned 
in  the  science  of  music.    He  was 


the  umpire  of  all  muaical  oontio- 
versies,  and  was  frequently  con- 
sulted on  difficult  points.  His 
science  and  taste,  however,  were 
greater  than  his  invention.  He 
possessed  a  high  reputation  in  his 
profession  till  his  death.  He  and 
Bach  organised  weekly  concerts  the 
year  after  their  arrival  in  London, 
which  attracted  crowded  and  fashion- 
able audiences. 

In  1762,  Mattel  retired  from  the 
stage,  but  continued  at  the  head  of 
.the  Opera  until  May,  1764.     The 
Amicis   family  were   engaged   for 
burlettas,  in  addition  to  Paganini 
and  the  other  singers.     Anna  de 
Amicis  was  a  captivating  singer, 
and  a  graceful  ana  elegant  woman, 
with  an  exquisitely  polished  style. 
By  this  time  Cocchi's  invention  was 
quite  exhausted:    his  pieces  were 
becoming    intolerably    wearisoma 
He  had  neither  humour,  gaiety,  nor 
creative  powers.    His  comic  operas 
were  the  most  melancholy  perform- 
ance that  can  be  imagined.      In 
1763,  Mattel  (who  was  now  joined 
by  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  manage- 
ment) displaced  CocchL    She  had 
wished  Bach  to  write  for  the  Opera 
on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  but 
he  was  so  extremely  mortified  to 
find  that  he  was  invited  to  compoee 
for  such  singers  as  Ciardini  and  the 
Cremonini,  tnen  the  chief  vocalists, 
that  he  totally  declined  doing  so, 
being  unwilling,  as  a  stranger,  to 
trust  his  reputation  to  such  peiv 
formers.     Having  heard  Anna  de 
Amicis  sin^  two  or  three  serious 
songs  in  pnvate,  however,  he  knew 
he  had  discoveied  a  singer  wortiiy 
of  performing  his  music.    He  said 
to  Mattel  that  if  she  would  give  the 
'  first  woman's '  part  to  juina  de 
Amicis,  he  would  write  an  opera; 
she    willingly   agreed,    Aima    de 
Amicis  was  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  prima  donna  in  the  serious 
opera,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
season    this   singer   appeared    in 
serious  parts  on  Tuesday  nights, 
and  in  comic  on  Saturdays,  hmkg 
equally  admired  in  each.  Bach's  first 
opera  in  England  was  '  Orion,*  pro> 
duced  February  19, 1761,  performed 
before  the  king  and  queen,  and  a 
house  crowded  with  fiishion,  and 
proved  a  triumphant  success.   This 
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was  the  first  time  that  clarionets 
were  admitted  into  our  opera  or- 
chestra. 

In  June,  1764,  Signora  Mattel  re- 
signed the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment An  announcement  appeared 
in  May,  '  As  Signora  Mattei  leaves 
England  at  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  intends  to  quit 
the  management,  all  the  dresses  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  him  and 
Signora  Mattei  will  be  sold.'  The 
theatre  opened  in  November  imder 
the  management  of  Giardini,  who 
had  been  teaching  since  he  relin- 
quished his  post  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra.  Giovanni  Manzoli,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  singers  of  the 
period,  arrived  in  England,  and  was 
immediately  engaged.  The  expevct- 
ations  which  his  brilliant  reputation 
excited  wero  so  great  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  theatre  in  November, 
there  was  such  a  crowd  assembled 
at  all  the  entrances,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  any  one  could 
obtain  places,  though  some  visitors 
waited  two  hours  at  Hxe  doors. 
Monzoli's  voice  was  most  powerful, 
and  his  style  the  most  grand  and 
dignified  heard  since  Farinelli's 
time.  He  was  a  good  actor,  though 
he  was  '  unwieldy '  in  figure,  and  not 
well  made,  and  was  not  young, 
being  then  forty  years  of  age.  The 
sensation  he  created  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  manager  invited 
Dr.  Ame  to  write  an  opera  for  Man- 
zoli, although  every  musician  of 
distinction  in  London  was  ambi- 
tious of  composing  for  the  great 
singer,  and  the  doctor  had  never 
written  for  the  Italian  stage.  Dr. 
Ame  selected  Metastasio's  'Olim- 
piade ;'  but  owing  probably  to  being 
compelled  to  write  in  fetters — ^with 
a  different  language,  different  sing- 
ers, a  different  audience,  a  different 
style  of  music  to  that  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed — ^the  doctor 
fiiiled  unequivocally,  and  surprised 
every  one  by  the  towdriness  of  his 
music.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
pasticcio,  to  which  Hasse,  Galuppi, 
Ferradini,  Bach,  Yento,  Bezel,  and 
even  Abel  contributed;  and  then 
'Adriano  in  Siria,'  by  Bach,  was 
produced,  when  the  crowd  that  be- 
sieged the  Opera  for  admission  was 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 


third  part  of  the  company  collected 
togetli^r  to  obtain  places.  The 
public  were  very  much  disappointed 
m  this  opera,  however.  Scotti  was 
the  first  woman ;  she  had  personal 
beauty  and  good  taste,  but  a  feeble 
voice.  Tenducci  returned  this  season, 
as '  second  man.'  Giardini,  although 
he  could  write  operas  himBelf,  in- 
vited Yento  ficom  Italy,  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  should  continue 
impresario;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
season  he  relinquished  his  attempt 
at  Opera  management  He  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  English  aristocracy 
till  1784,  when  he  went  to  Italy. 
After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he 
returned  to  London;  but  he  was 
then  no  longer  the  same— broken  in 
health,  his  powers  diminished,  and, 
worst  of  all, '  old-&shioned,'  and  he 
£uled  to  regain  any  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  advanti^ges  which  he  ob- 
tained by  his  talents,  he  lost,  during 
his  whole  life,  by  his  haughty  dis- 
position, and  by  his  extravagance. 
He  squandered  tiie  large  sums  he  re- 
ceived, and  alienated  his  best  friends 
by  his  caprice  and  his  splenetic 
temper.  As  a  composer  he  was 
pleasing  and  effective,  and  for  a  long 
time  popular ;  but  he  had  few  pre- 
tensions to  learning.  Some  one  in- 
formed Dr.  Boyce  that  he  professed 
to  teach  composition  in  twenty  les- 
sons; to  whicn  the  doctor  sarcasti- 
cally replied, '  All  that  he  knows  of 
composition  might  be  taught  in 
ten.' 

On  the  retirement  of  ^Giardini, 
Yincent,  Gordon,  and  Crawford  un- 
dertook the  management;  their 
regency  lasted  from  November  1765 
to  1773,  the  only  year  in  which 
Crawford  was  absent  being  1768. 
Gordon  and  Yincent  were  expe- 
rienced professionals.  Gordon  was 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  and 
was  a  good  performer  on  the.  violon- 
cello. Thomas  Yincent  was  a  scho- 
lar of  San  Martini,  and  was  long  a 
fiAvourite  performer  on  the  hautboy ; 
his  fother  was  a  bassoon  player  in 
the  Guards,  and  his  brother,  James 
Yincent,  who  died  young,  was  joint 
organist  of  the  Temple  with  Stanley, 
and  a  brilliant  performer.  Thomas 
Yincent  had  bean  a  favourite  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  lather  of 
George  HI.,  and  had  acquired  by 
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bis  profession  a  ooiudderable  sum  of 
money,  which  he  'augmented  by 
marriage/  Barney  says ;  but  whioh, 
unfortunately,  was  soon  swallowed 
up  in  the  expenses  of  the  Opera. 
He  finally  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
his  colleagues,  though  they  escaped 
utter  ruin,  oh^fly  because  they  had 
nothing  to  lose,  were  not  enriched 
by  the  speculation. 

The  operas  produced  by  these 
gentlemen  were  not  successful.  The 
singers  were  Elisi,  the  Visconti,  and 
some  others  of  lesser  celebrity. 
SaToi  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
and  soon  Elid's  popularly  waned, 
and  Saybi  became  the  reigning  fa- 
Tourite.  Barthelemon*  (who  came 
to  London  in  1765)  led  the  band. 
He  was  a  first-rate  performer  on  the 
violin.  He  was  bom  at  Bordeaux 
in  1 741,  and  lived  some  time  in 
Paris,  where  he  had  composed  an 
opera.  In  1766  he  composed  his 
first  opera  for  the  King's  Theatre— 
'  Pelopida' — ^which  was  received  with 
uncommon  applause.  Garrick,  hear- 
ing of  his  success,  called  upon  him 
one  morning,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  set  English  words  to  music? 
He  replied,  he  thought  he  could. 
Garriok,  asking  then  for  pen  and 
paper,  wrote  down  tiie  words  of  a 
song  to  be  introduced  in  the '  Coun- 
try Qirl,'  and  sung  by  Dodd,  as 
Sparkish.  While  the  tnigedian  was 
writing  his  verses,  Barthelemon  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  set  them  to 
music!  Gkurick  at  length  said, 
'  There,  my  friend,  there  is  my 
song.'  Barthelemon  instantly  re- 
plied, 'There,  sir,  there  is  the  music 
for  it'  Astonished  at  this  unex- 
ampled display  of  musical  talent, 
Oarrick  invited  him  to  dine  that 
day  with  him,  and  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  song  proved  so  suc- 
cessfcil,  that  it  was  encored  every 
time  it  was  sung ;  and  Garrick  in 
his  gratitude  promised  to  make 
Barthelemon's  fortune.  He  em- 
ployed him  to  set  to  music  the 
operatic  farce  of  *  A  Peep  behind 
the  Curtain,'  which  was  so  much 
admired,  that  it  was  represented 
one  hundred  and  eight  nights  in  one 
year :  Garrick  cleared  several  thou- 
sand pounds  by  it,  and  rewarded 
the  composer  with  the  sum  of  forty 
guineas  instead  of  fifty,  which  he 


had  originally  promised  him,  al- 
leging, as  an  excuse,  that  the  dan-^ 
cing  coivs  had  cost  him  so  much 
money,  that  he  really  could  not 
afford  to  pay  him  any  more.  Bar- 
thelemon composed  several  pieces 
for  the  English  stage,  though  he 
finally  gave  it  up  in  disgust  He 
was,  in  appearance,  a  very  litiJe 
man,  but  handsome,  and  had  a  neat 
fig^nre.  He  married  Miss  Polly 
Toung,  an  operatic  singer,  a  beauti- 
ful little  creature — a  bewitching 
Ariel. 

During  the  summer  of  1766,  a 
new  plan  was  formed  for  the  eai- 
Buing  season  by  the  Opera  managers, 
which  involved  future  directors  in 
great  difficulties  and  expense.  As 
tiie  theatre  had  been  almost  deserted 
on  Tuesdays,  even  when  it  was 
thronged  on  ^iturdays,  ^e  im- 
presarii  thought  it  expedient,  in 
order  to  attract  visitors,  to  perform 
serious  operas  on  Saturdays,  and 
comic  on  Tuesdays.  As  this  ne- 
cessitated a  double  company  of 
singers,  Mr.  Gordon  went  to  Italy, 
during  the  recess.  Among  the  per- 
formers with  whom  he  retunied 
were  Guarducd  and  Signora  Grassi. 
The  first  buffo,  Lovattini,  was  in 
London  at  the  time.  Guarducd, 
who  had  been  in  England  before, 
was  greatly  admired.  He  was  tall 
and  awkward  in  figure,  inanimate 
as  an  actor,  and  in  countenance  ill- 
fiEkvoured  and  morbid;  but  witii 
these  personal  disadvantages,  he 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  probity  and 
worth  in  his  private  character.  As 
a  singer,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
correct  performers  ever  heard ;  and 
had  he  not,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, arrived  here  so  soon  after 
Manzoli,  the  impressions  of  whose 
beautiful  voice  and  majestic  manner 
of  singing  had  not  been  effooed, 
Guarducci  would  have  attained  the 
highest  position.  His^voioe,  though 
of  much  less  volume  than  Man- 
zoli's,  was  clear,  soft,  and  flexible. 
Prejudice  ran  high  against  him  on 
his  first  arrival,  but  nis  merits  at 
length  made  its  way,  and  his  ex- 
quisitely polished  s^le  was  ap- 
proved and  acknowledged  by  the 
principal  professionals  and  persons 
of  taste  and  discernment  He  soon 
discovered  tiiat  a  singer  could  not 
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captivate  the  English  by  tricks  of 
Yocal  execation,  and  told  Dr.  Bomey 
some  years  subsequently,  in  Italy, 
that  '  the  gravity  of  our  taste  *  had 
been  of  infinite  service  to  him. '  The 
English/  said  he, '  are  such  friends 
to  the  composer,  and  to  simplicity, 
that  they  like  to  hear  a  melody  in 
its  primitive  state,  undisguised  by 
change  or  embellishment.  Or  if, 
when  repeated,  riffioramenti  are 
necessary,  the  notes  must  be  few 
and  well  selected,  to  be  heard  with 
approval.'  Dr.  Bumey  adds,  'In- 
dieed,  Guarducci  was  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  singer,  of  ihe  ^isi 
class,  I  ever  heard.  All  his  effects 
were  produced  by  expression  and 
high  finish,  nor  did  he  ever  aim  at 
execution.' 

Cecilia  Grassi,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Bach,  performed  the  first  woman's 
part  with  Guarducci.  She  was  plain, 
and  a  perfectly  inanimate  actress,  yet 
she  possessed  a  certain  charm  which 
disarmed  criticism. 

The  visit  of  the  young  King  of 
Denmark  to  England  in  1768  was 
signalised  at  the  Opera-house  by  a 
series  of  six  extra  performances. 
His  Majesty,  in  October,  gave  a 
splendid  masquerade,  at  which  three 
thousand  persons  were  present ;  the 
profusion  of  diamonds  worn  by  the 
nobility  on  this  night  excited  the 
utmost  wonder.  The  stage  is  said 
to  have  been  lined  with  crimson  vel- 
yet,  and  six  rooms  were  arrange  for 
supper,  where  a  quantity  of  plate 
guttered. 

At  this  time  Gaetano  Pugnani  led 
the  band.  He  had  been  violinist  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia:  in  1 754  he  had 
come  to  London,  having  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris  at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel.  He  was  a  brilliant 
violinist,  and  unequalled  as  a  leader. 
At  the  head  of  an  orchestra  he  was 
like  a  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  So  absorbed  ware  all  his 
thoughts  in  his  profession,  that 
sometimes  he  forgot  everything 
else.  One  night  he  was  performing 
a  concerto  in  a  crowded  assembly, 
and  had  come  to  an  ac?  libitum  pas- 
sage, when  he  was  '  so  lost  in  atten- 
tion to  his  playing,'  that,  fancying 
himself  alone,  he  walked  about  the 
room  till  he  had  finished  an  elabo- 
rate cadence.    He  remained  in  Eng- 


land until  1770,  when  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  founded  a  school  firom 
whence  issued  some  of  the  best 
violinists  of  the  last  century;  his 
eulogy  has  been  pronounced  in  these 
words : '  He  was  the  master  of  Yiotti.' 
He  would  have  been  a  handsome 
man  but  for  the  disproportionate  size 
of  his  nose. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 769,  Guadagni 
arrived  for  the  second  and  last  time. 
During  his  absence  from  England, 
he  had  gained  a  brilliant  reputation 
in  Italy.  As  an  actor  he  was  justiy 
eminent,  and  he  was  an  exquisite 
singer,  although  be  had  forced  the 
extent  of  his  voice,  thereby,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  persons  who  had 
heard  him  before  nis  departure  in 
1748,  ii\juring  it  Unhappily,  al- 
though he  had  attained  the  highest 
place  in  public  estimation,  his  quar- 
relsome temper  well-nigh  ruined  ' 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Hon* 
Mr.  Hobart,  the  patentee  oi  the 
theatre,  because  that  gentleman 
chose  to  give  the  preference  to  Sig- 
nora  Zamparini  before  his  (Gua- 
dagni's)  sister;  he  quarrelled  with 
the  public  because  they  persisted  in 
applauding  or  encoring  him  when 
he  was  engaged  in  interesting 
scenes;  and  he  quarrelled  with  all 
his  friends  and  theatrical  comrades 
because  he  had  no  control  over  him- 
self. He  was  so  passionate  that  his 
enemies,  knowing  his  weakness,  often 
maliciously  encored  him,  simply  to 
irritate  him,  and  make  him  offend 
the  audience  by  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  tokens  of  approval.  He 
had  strong  resentments  and  '  high 
notions  of  his  own  importance  and 
profession.'  He  was  admitted  to  be 
the  most  skilful  billiard-player  in 
Europe,  yet  his  opponents,  when 
playing  for  large  sums,  would  put 
him  in  a  rage  by  pretending  uiat 
something  was  unfiur  tii^  was 
clearly  otherwise,  when  he  would 
become  so  agitated  as  to  be  no  Icmger 
a  matoh  even  fw  a  child.  Yet  he 
was  generous  to  extravagance;  he 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  impo- 
verished young  men  of  good  femily. 
who  had  ruined  themsedves.  One 
young  nobleman,  having  borrowed  a 
hundred  sequins  from  him,  said,  '  I 
only  want  it  as  a  loan ;  I  shall  repay 
you.'     '  That  is  not  my  intention. 
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replied  Gnadnprni;  *if  I  Avantc^l  to 
have  it  returned,  1  should  not  lend 
it  to  you.'  He  loft  Enprlandin  1771, 
Txjcause,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  Btay,  he  never  appeared  without 
being  hissed. 

Tenducci  continued  to  sinp:  during 
the  seasons  of  1770  and  1771:  he 
was  greatly  improved  since  liis  first 
arrival.  From  May  1771  there  was 
no  serious  opera  attempted  till  the 
arrival  of  Millico,  who  c^me  over  in 
the  spring  of  1772  witli  Sacchini. 
He  was  considered  the  Ixjst*  singer 
of  his  time,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  dignity  and  feeling  of  his  style. 
Ho  was  ngly,  and  his  voice  had  ac- 
quired its  greatest  beauties  from 
art ;  but  he  was  a  fine  actor,  and  a 
most  excellent  man.  When  became, 
he  had  to  sustain  a  most  desperate 
.  struggle  against  the  cabals  which 
were  organised  against  him  by  the 
admirers  of  Tenducci  and  Guadagni, 
as  well  as  the  Cocchi,  Guglielmi, 
Giardini,  Vento,  and  Bach  parties. 
None  of  his  violent  and  virulent  op- 
ponents would  allow  that  Millico 
could  sing.  They  were  also  very 
bitter  against  Sacchini,  who,  they 
asserted,  could  not  compose.  At 
first,  both  Sacchini's  music  and  Mil- 
lico's  singing  were  frequently  hissed ; 
but  at  length  these  gifted  men  con- 


quenvl  tlieir  enemies,  and  not  only 
ol»tained  universal  applause,  but 
drew  crowded  audiences ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  next  season,  as  P>umey 
says,  '  several  who  had  l)oUily  pro- 
nounced that  neither  Sacchini  could 
comjiose  nor  MiUico  sing,  would  have 
given  a  hundred  pounds  if  they 
could  have  recalled  their  words  or 
made  their  acquaintances  forget  they 
had  l)een  guilty  of  such  manifest  in- 
justice and  al)surdity.' 

Cecilia  Grassi  was  the  first  female 
I)erformcr. 

Dancing  was  now  rapidly  gaining 
an  ascendancy  in  point  of  popularity 
over  music.  The  celebrated  Mdlle. 
Hoinel  attracted  crowds  by  her  grace 
and  piquancy.  Neither  the  works 
of  a  new  composer,  nor  the  talents 
of  a  new  singer,  coiild  draw  the  pub- 
lic to  the  theatre  as  this  dancer 
could.  Her  'extraordinary  merit' 
had,  however,  an  *  extraordinary  re- 
compense :*  for  besides  the  salary  of 
six  hundred  pounds  allowed  her  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Hobart,  she  was  com- 
plimented with  a  gift  of  six  hundred 
more  from  the  Maccaroni  Club.  'It 
is  very  extraordinary,'  remarked 
Cocchi,  the  composer,  bitterly, '  that 
the  English  set  no  value  upon  any- 
thing but  what  they  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for.'  E.  C.  C. 


THE  UNDEE-CUEBENT. 


THOUGHTS  of  mine,  so  wildly  pre»iing 
Through  the  mystery  of  my  soul. 
While  my  calm  face,  unconfessing, 
Keeps  the  solemn  secret  wliole. 
Ot\  1  ponder. 
With  vague  wonder, 
Whence  ye  come — and  what  ye  mean ; 
Visions  of  my  world  unseen  I 

Are  ye  nothing?  all  the  longing? 
And  the  deep  bewildeiing  doubt? 
Till  the  old  child-faiths  come  thronging 
Back — and  cast  the  tempter  out. 

Is  this  dreaming  ? 

Only  i^eeminc* 
All  the  strong  love,  and  the  pain 
Which  can  never  sloop  again. 


Ihes  all  pass  away  unheeding, 
L&iving  no  marks  in  its  track? 
Do  the  days,  on  days  succeeding. 
From  the  Past  call  nothing  bad:  ? 

No !  I  only, 

Sad  and  lonely, 
In  my  weary  soul  bear  trace 
Of  the  wrestle  and  the  race ! 

All,  all,  passes;  but  in  token 
Of  the  long-lost  dreams,  there  lie. 
In  my  silent  heart,  unspoken 
Words  and  thoughts,  that  will  not  die. 

Here,  the  cherished 

Hopes,  that  perished 
Ere  those  golden  days  were  o*cr, 
Sleep  enshrined  for  evermore. 

M.  DE  Lrs. 
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THE  name  of  Charles  Znight  is 
intimately  associated  wi£  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  p^ular 
literatoie  of  the  oentory.  When 
the  instmction  of  the  people  was 
frowned  on  by  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  denonnced  as  democratic, 
and  dreaded  as  theprelade  of  revo- 
Intion,  the  idea  of  a  cheap  instnic- 
tive  literatnie  was  being  cast  in  his 
mind,  and  was  shaping  itself  into 
the  work  of  his  life.  No  weekly 
serial  or  monthly  Tolnme  of  attrac- 
tive information,  adapted  to  the  tastes 
and  snited  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  people,  issned  from  the  British 
press.  Science  had  not  condescended 
to  popularise  her  doctrines.  Her 
wonders  were  still  the  pride  and  the 
possession  of  the  aristocracy  of  mind. 
The  pen  of  the  litterateur  still  aimed 
to  command '  ears  polite.'  To  write 
for  the  tradesman  and  mechanic, 
for  the  &rmer,  the  clerk,  or  the 
shopman,  for  the  needlewoman,  the 
nnrsery-maid,  or  eyen  the  boarding- 
school  yonng  lady,  was  beneath  the 
function  of  the  man  of  letters.  He 
shot  at  higher  game,  to  bring  down 
my  lord  or  lady  as  patron  or  patro- 
ness to  his  genius,  or  to  wm  the 
homage  of  the  literary  taste  and 
higher  mind  of  the  conntxy.  The 
'(£eap  publications'  of  that  period, 
or  Isncn  as  bore  the  name,  were 
almost  exclnsiyely  democratic  or 
infidel  Nothing  seemed  to  have 
strength  to  live,  or  the  yigonr 
of  self-support,  unless  the  Tehicle 
of  sedition  or  of  infidel  opinions. 
Wooler's  '  Black  Dwarf,'  *  The  Re- 
publican,' 'The  Medusa's  Head,' 
'  The  Cap  of  Liberty,'  ran  the  race 
in  the  metropolis  with  Cobbett's 
'Twopenny  Begister,'  and  tiie  large 
manufoctnring  towns  had  their 
competing  journals  for  working  men 
of  a  similar  stamp.  Even  larger 
works  designed  for  the  mechanic, 

*  '  Passages  of  a  Working  Life  during 
Half  a  CentuiTy  with  a  Prelude  of  Early 
Reminisoences.  By  Charles  Knight.  First 
Epoch.  London:  Bradbmy  and  Erana. 
1864. 
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the  fEu^tory  workers,  or  the  few 
reading  agricultural  labourers,  were 
tainted  with  the  same  poison.  Mr. 
Enighlnnentions  a  Mui^ester  paper 
that  came  imder  his  eye  some  tune 
in  the  year  18 14,  an  entire  column 
of  which  consisted  of  an  adyertise- 
ment  of  books,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  Christianity,  all  published  in 
numbers,  and  at  a  price  acces- 
sible to  the  unhappy  mechanics 
who  were  then  labouring  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  less  than  a  shilling. 

It  was  tune  that  the  new  power  of 
education  that  was  beginning  to 
develop  itself  among  the  working 
men  of  England  should  have  im- 
pressed upon  it  a  safer  direction. 
The  pious  and  loyal  tracts  dropped 
by  aristocratic  distributors  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  with  their  invari- 
able dreary  commonplace,  of  loyal 
obedience  and  reverential  cont^t- 
ment,  wero  no  antagonists  to  the 
fiery  appeals  of  the  anarohist  or  the 
wild  novelties  of  the.  sceptic.  Some- 
thing more  attractive  than  pious 
commonplaces  and  stale  aavices 
was  required  to  displace  the  revo- 
lutionary literature  which,  wanting 
in  every  quality  as  a  goide  or  in- 
structor, yet  broke  in  upon  the 
monotony  of  the  artisan's  life  and 
thought,  with  its  magnificent  pro* 
mises,  daring  fjault-finding,  artful 
flattery  of  his  class,  and  the  hopes 
it  fed  of  its  vindicating  for  him  a 
higher  social  position  and  a  more 
commanding  political  influence.  To 
drive  it  from  the  fleld,  a  cheap 
literature  was  called  for  which 
should  at  once  attract  and  instruct 
the  popular  mind,  deliver  it  from  its 
subjection  to  political  quackery,  and 
prove  the  means  of  the  higher  mental 
culture  of  the  working  man. 

To  project  a  literature  of  this 
character  fifty  years  ago  was  a  bold 
undertaking— to  propose  to  conduct 
it  on  the  mercantile  principle  of 
self-support,  seemed  as  hazardous 
as  the  enterprise  was  novel.  It 
could  hope  for  no  support  from  the 
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dominant  class  of  British  society  who 
had  borrowed  from  Borne  its  maxim, 
'  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of 
devotion/  and  translated  it  into  the 
political  one  'that  knowledge  was 
the  mother  of  reyolutions.'  The  age 
of  Mechanics'  Listitutes  was  stiU  in 
the  distance^  when  noble  lords  should 
occupy  tiie  chair  at  an  'Introduc- 
tory, or  themselves  turn  lecturers, 
and  for  the  time  meet  all  ranks  on 
the  common  platform  of  knowledge. 
It  was  still  the  strong  prejudice  of 
their  order  that  for  the  working 
men  to  read  books  was  to  make  him 
a  dfimgeroos  member  of  society. 
His  part  was  to  obey  his  superiors, 
and  enjoy,  when  he  could, '  unlimited 
rashers  from  the  flitches  of  his  bacon 
rack.'  The  hope  of  supporfc^from 
Ihe  working  classes  themselves 
seemed  as  desperate.  The  few 
readers  amongst  them  had  for  the 
most  part  taken  their  side  with  the 
journals  that  had  poisoned  their 
principles  and  soured  their  hearts. 
Throughout  tiie  rural  districts  of 
England  a  dresury,  degrading  igno- 
rance at  the  time  prevailed.  '  The 
believers  in  Moore's  Almanack,'  Mr. 
Knight  teUs  us/ comprised  at  that 
period  nearly  all  the  rural  popula- 
tion. When  "  Master  Moore,^  as  the 
good  fol^  called  him,  uttered  his 
mystical  sentences  under  the  awfol 
heading  of  "Vox  Coelorum,  Vox 
Dei— the  voice  of  the  heavens  is  the 
voice  of  Grod,"  how  small  sounded 
the  mundane  reasonings  of  all  other 
writers!  If  the  great  astrologer 
prophesied  disaster  few  would  be 
Uie  believers  in  success.  There  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  southern  Eng- 
land in  which  this  two  shillings' 
worth  of  imposture  was  not  to  be 
found.  There  was  scarcely  a  £ajiner 
who  would  cut  his  grass  if  the 
Almanack  predicted  rain.  No  cattle- 
doctor  would  give  a  drench  to  a  cow 
unless  he  consulted  the  table  in  the 
Almanack  showing  what  sign  the 
moon  was  in,  and  what  part  of  the 
body  it  governed.  When,  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  the  guns  were  fired 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  mighty 
victory  of  Leipzig,  few  would 
believe  that  the  war  would  have  a 
&vourable  termination  till  they  had 
read  "  the  Signs  of  Heaven  "  in  the 
mystexious  picture    which  might 


happily  foreshadow  the  fall  of  ^iliB' 
BcAst  in  the  Bevelation.' 

With  '  Master  Moore '  as  the  poli- 
tical instructor  and  scientific  hand- 
book of  fiuming  and  working  ]Eng- 
land,  the  prospects  were  not  invitinjg^ 
for  the  advent  of  a  higher  chea}^ 
litexatura  Had  Mr.  Charles  Enig^t 
been  a  man  of  less  discernment  or 
less  steadfiast  energy  of  purpose,  he 
would  have  been  appalled  by  the 
obstacles  to  success.  At  the  period 
despondency  had  paralysed  the  best 
friends  of  the  people.  They  de- 
spaired of  then:  mture.  Charlea 
Knight  marked  the  lig;ht  that  was 
brecJdng  in  the  education  that  had 
begun  and  was  rapidly  spreading, 
and  which  was  destmed  to  usher  in 
a  morning  brighter  and  fadtesr  than 
had  beeoi  forecast  even  in  his  most 
sanguine  thoughts.  How  the  idea  of 
his  higher  popular  literature  sprung 
up  in  his  mind,  grew,  took  shape, 
and  stamped  itself  as  a  new  featoie 
on  the  British  press,  and  of  the 
age,  is  ^easantly  and  naturally  told 
in  the  'Passages  of  a  Working  life.' 
Once  having  foxmd  its  practical 
sphere,  the  idea  of  his  life  became 
his  work.  His  London  press  poured 
out  in  rapid  succession '  The  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  'The 
Fenny  Magazine,'  'The  Pictorial 
Bible,'  'The  Pictorial  History  of 
England,'  '  The  Penny  Cycl<yp»dia»' 
the  extensive  series  d  the '  We^ly 
Volume,'  and  during  twenty  yean 
ttie  numerous  volumes  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefdl  Enow- 
ledge,  which,  during  that  period, 
were  under  hiis  care  as  publisher,  and 
in  several  cases  as  editor.  The  foun- 
tain once  pierced  flowed  plentifully, 
and  the  more  copiously  it  flowed  it 
wrought  new  and  ever-widening 
channels  for  its  streams.  For  a 
season  useful-knowledge  books  be- 
came the  rage  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Knight's  idea,  caught  up  by  a  host 
of  publishers,  was  reproduoed  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  till  our  ve^ 
primers  for  in&nt  minds  were 
crammed  with  scientific  fiusts,  and 
our  school  books  turned  into  scnppy 
useful-knowledge  collections.  Wita 
more  discernment,  Mr.  Knight  held 
on  his  own  way,  mingling  the  gaj 
with  the  grave,  the  lively  with  the 
severe;     now     interweaving    tiie 
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'Thousand  and  One  Nights/  or 
again  the  'Pictorial  Shakspere/ 
i^th  his  ydumeB  of  more  fonnal 
instruction.  The  reactionaiy  wave 
of  the  sensational  press  has  abead  j 
carried  ns  many  years  beyond  the 
usefiil-knowledge  era^  to  throw  ns 
back  again  we  trust,  when  it  shall 
have  spent  its  violence,  upon  a  po- 
pular literature,  that  will  do  more  for 
the  reader  than  minister  to  his 
craving  for  excitement,  or  use  up 
the  hours  that  hang  heavy  on  his 
hand.  When  this  fresh  reaction 
shall  have  set  in,  men  of  the  type  of 
Charles  Knight  will  s^ain  nave 
their  place  in  the  coimcils  of  British 
popular  authorship. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Knight,  after 
a  busy  life  of  fifty  years,  is  reviewing 
the  past  and  presenting  us  with  its 
most  salient  inddents  in  his  'Fas* 
sages  of  a  Working  Life.'  The 
readers  of  the  volTune  that  has 
app^ued  will  agree  with  the  author 
that  in  that  life  '  there  were  passages 
that  might  have  an  interest  for  a 
wider  circle  than  that  of  his  fisunily 
and  immediate  friends  if  presented 
without  the  tedious  egotism  of  a 
formal  auto-biography.'  Mr.  Knight 
has  given  just  enough  of  himself  to 
give  to  his  reminiscences  the  unity 
and  charm  of  a  personal  narrative, 
and  to  throw  around  them  the 
colouring  of  his  kindly,  genial  cha- 
racter. His  '  Passages '  nave  much 
more  to  say  of  others  than  himself; 
yet  in  what  he  says  of  others,  there 
is  no  missing  his  own  quiet  sense 
and  delicate  feeling.  We  could  not 
have  had  less  of  the  personal  without 
taking  from  the  interest  of  the 
volume,  and  removing  it  into  the 
colder  impersonal  and  colourless  re- 
gion of  a  history  of  the  times.  When 
&e  work  is  completed,  it  will  prove 
one  of  those  helps  to  a  writer  who 
shall  undertake  a  history  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  from 
which  he  will  draw  the  best  mate- 
rials for  giving  reality  and  life  to  his 
historic  canvas.  We  already  feel  as 
if  we  had  added  not  a  little  to  our 
stock  of  information  of  the  more 
eminent  men  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and  of  the  general  manners, 
several  habits,  and  class  feelings  of 
English  society  during  the  period, 
by  the  x)erttsal  of  the  first  volume. 
If  we  are  not  as  a  nation  what  we. 


should  be,  nor  what  we  hope  to  be, 
let  us  be  thankful  we  have  made 
some  advances  from  our  position 
half  a  century  ago,  and  that  we  are 
still  strong  in  the  energy  that 
pushes  on  to  fresh  attainments. 

We  can  afford  space  but  for  one 
or  two  of  the  characteristio  pictures 
of  the  men  and  times  fifty  years  ago 
with  which  Mr.  Knight's  volume 
abounds.  A  Windsor  boy,  and 
reared  beneath  tiie  shadow  of  the 
palace,  when  royalty  lived  with  lees 
reserve  than  now,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  person  of  '  Farmer  George 
and  his  wife,'  and  with  all  the  gos- 
sips about  what  the  frank  inquiring 
old  gentleman,  who  lived  up  the  hill, 
said  and  did.  His  picture  of  Qeoxge 
IIL  Id^ves  a  more  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  the  man  tnan  Thackeray's 
sketch,  half  satire,  half  history.  We 
like  its  quieter  Colours. 

*My  early  familiarity  with  the 
person  of  Qeorge  IIL  might  have 
abated  something  in  my  mind  of  the 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king ; 
but  it  has  left  an  impression  of  ihe 
homely  kindness  of  his  nature,  which 
no  subsequent  knowledge  of  his 
despotic  tendencies,  his  dieriahed 
pohtical  hatreds,  and  his  obstinate 
prejudices  as  a  sovereign,  can  make 
me  lay  aside.  There  was  a  magna- 
nimity about  the  man  in  his  forget- 
fulness  of  the  petty  offences  of  very 
humble  people,  who  did  not  come 
across  his  wul,  although  they  might 
appear  indiscreet  or  even  dangeapous 
in  their  supposed  principles.  Sir 
Bichard  PhMpe,  with  somewhat  of 
a  violation  of  confidenoe,  printed  in 
his  "  Monthly  Magazine"  ananecdote 
of  Greorge  in.  which  was  told  him 
by  my  father.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Paine's  "  Bights  of  ^^sm," 
in  1 79 1 — ^before  the  work  was  de- 
clared libellous — ^the  king  was 
wandering  about  Windsor  early  on 
a  summer  morning,  and  was  heard 
calling  out  "Knight,  Knight!"  in 
the  shop,  whose  Gutters  were  just 
opened.  My  father  made  his  appear- 
ance as  quickly  as  possible  at  the 
soimd  of  the  well-known  v<Hoe,  and 
beheld  his  Mi^ty  quietly  seated 
reading  with  marked  attoQtion. 
Late  on  the  preceding  evening  a 
parcel  from  Paternoster  Bow  had 
been  opened,  and  its  miscellaneous 
contents  were  exposed  on  the  counter. 
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Horror  I  the  king  has  taken  up  the 
dreadfta  "Bights  of  Man/'  which 
advocated  the  French  BeTolntion  in 
reply  to  Bnrke.  Ahsorbed  majesty 
continned  reading  for  half  an  honr. 
The  king  vent  away  without  a  re- 
mark ;  bat  he  never  afterwurds  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure,  or  withdrew 
nis  countenance.  Peter  Pindar's 
incessant  endeayours  to  represent 
the  king  as  a  garrulous  simpleton 
^were  more  likely  to  proYoke  the 
laughter  of  his  flEunily,  than  to  sug- 
igest  any  desire  to  stifle  the  poor 
pests  by  those  terrors  of  the  law 
which  might  have  been  easily  com- 
manded. The  amusements  which 
the  satirist  ridiculed  when  he  told  of 
a  monarch 

Wlio  nms  and  ewei  end  lunbti  and  boUodca 
fed,' 

were  pursuits  oon^nial  to  the  Eng- 
lish taste,  and  not  moompatible  wiQi 
the  most  diligentj>erformance  of  pub- 
lioduty.  The  sneers  of  the  rhymester 
at  "  sharp  and  prudent  economic 
kings," — at  the  parsimony  which 
prescribed  that  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a  royal  card  party  "  the  candles 
should  be  inmieoiately  blown  out/' 
fell  harmless  upon  Windsor  ears. 
Blowing  out  of  wax  candles,  leaving 
the  guests  or  congregation  in  the 
dark,  was  the  invariable  practice  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  ofiacials.  At 
St  George's  Chapel,  the  instant  the 
b^ediction  was  pronounced,  vergers 
and  choristers  blew  out  the  lights. 
Perquisites  were  the  law  of  all  ser- 
vice. The  good-natored  king  re- 
spected the  law  as  one  of  our  insfitu- 
ttons.  He  dined  early.  The  queen 
dined  at  an  hour  then  deemed  late. 
He  wrote  or  read  in  his  own  uncar- 
peted  room,  till  the  time  when  he 
joined  his  family  in  the  drawing- 
room.  One  evening  on  a  sudden  re- 
collection,  he  went  back  to  his  library. 
The  wax  candles  were  still  burning. 
When  he  returned,  the  page  whose 
especial  duty  was  about  the  king's 
person,  followed  his  Majesty  in,  and 
was  thus  addressed, "  Clarke,  Clarke, 
you  should  mind  your  perquisites. 
/  blew  out  the  candles."  The  king's 
savings  were  no  savings  to  the 
nation.  In  1812  itwas  statedinthe 
House  of  Ccnnmons  that  the  wax 
lights  for  Windsor  Castle  cost  tan 
thousand  a  year,' 


The  following  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  is  worth  preserving  :— 

'  It  was  in  1804  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  was  waiting  among  the  crowd 
till  the  time  wnen  the  king  and 
queen  should  come  forth  from  a 
small  side  door,  and  descend  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  level  of  the 
Eastern  Terrace.  A  queer  position 
this  for  the  man  who  was  at  that 
moment  the  arbiter  of  European 
affairs ;  who  was  to  decide  whether 
continental  kings  were  to  draw  their 
swords  at  the  magical  word  "Sub- 
sidy ;"  upon  whom  a  few  were  look- 
ing with  sorrow  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  pledge  he  had 
given  when  England  and  Ireland 
became  an  United  Kingdom,  and 
whom  the  many  r^^ed  as  the 
pilot  who  had  come  to  his  senses, 
and  who  could  now  be  trusted  with 
the  vessel  of  the  state  in  the  becahned 
waters  of  intolerance.  Soon  was  the 
minister  walking  side  by  side  with 
the  sovereign,  who,  courageous  as  he 
was, had  adxead  of  his  gteBLt  servant 
till'he  had  manacled  him.  It  was 
something  to  me,  even  this  once,  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Pitt  The  face  and 
figure  and  deportment  of  thenum 
gave  a  predsion  to  my  subsequent 
conception  of  lum  as  one  <^  the 
realities  of  history.  The  immobihty 
of  those  features,  the  erectness  of 
that  form,  told  of  one  bom  to  com- 
mand* The  loftiness  and  breadtii 
of  the  forehead  spoke  of  sagscily 
and  finnness,  the  quick  eye  of  elo- 
quent promptitude,  the  nose  (I  can- 
not pass  over  that  remarkable  featnie 
though  paintera  and  sculptors  fiiiled 
to  reproduce  it),  the  nose  somewhat 
tipsted  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
made  his  enemies  say  nis  face  was  as 
crooked  as  his  policy.  I  saw  those 
characteristics  or  had  them  jxHnted 
out  to  me  afterwards.  But  that 
smile,  revealing  the  charm  of  his 
inner  nature,  that  was  to  win  the 
love  of  his  intimates,  but  it  was  not 
for  vulgar  observation.' 

We  shall  welcome  the  appearance 
of  the  remaining  volumes  of  this 
most  agreeable  work,  so  rich  in  its 
reminiscences  of  tiie  Men,  the  Books, 
the  Social  Progress,  and  changing 
Mannera  of  the  eventful  period  of 
lis  author's  life^  and  ricdier  still  from 
the  transfused  mdlow  hght  of  the 
author's  ripened  wusdom. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

TBE  SAWEINSN  or  PLTMOCTH. 


juiiiEi^i.  su  latajt^yixi 


IN  the  7eUB  isjo,  r;;i>  ■ui'^  i53i> 
'  old  Mfister  William  Hawkms 
of  Plymonth,  a  man  for  bis  wisdom, 
Tftlour,  eiperience,  and  skill  in  sea 
nausea  mnch  esteemed  and  beloved 
of  King  flenry  VHI.,  and  being  one 
of  tbe  principal  sca-K^ptains  in  tbe 
■Keat  parts  of  England  in  his  time, 
not  contented  witb  the  short  Toy- 
Bges  commonly  then  made  onl;  to 
the  known  coasts  of  Europe,  armed 
ont  a  tall  and  a  goodly  ship  of  his 
own  of  the  bnrthen  of  ajo  tons, 
called  the  "  Paul  of  Plymouth," 
wherewith  ho  made  three  long  and 
famous  To^/ages  nnto  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  a  thing  in  those  days  rery 
'Tare,  especially  to  oar  nation.'  In 
that  bnef  sentence  Eaklnyt  girea 
tbe  pith  of  all  we  know  about  the 
gre^t  man  who,  as  for  as  extant  his- 
tory shows,  was  the  first  actoal 
Toyager  from  England  to  Brazil, 
and  the  fonnder  of  English  com- 
merce with  America. 
For  forty  years  before  that  time— 


doabtless  T(a  longer  than  that— the 
enterprising  merchants  of  the  West 
of  England  bad  thonght  and  talked 
of  a  new  world  of  trade  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  as  often  as  they  could 
bad  actnolly  gone  oat  in  search  of 
it.  '  For  the  last  seven  years,'  says 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London, 
writing  to  his  sovereigns  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1498,  as  we  read  in 
a  document  lately  discovered  at 
Sintancas,  '  the  people  of  Bristol 
have  sent  out  every  year  two,  three, 
or  four  light  ships  in  search  of  tbe 
island  of  Brazil  and  the  seven  dtisB.' 
Tbia  statement,  if  ttne—and  though 
hard  to  believe,  it  is  harder  to  dis- 
pute, coming  as  it  does  &om  a  man 
wbo  certainly  coold  have  no  interest 
in  exaggerating  the  naval  skill  of 
England,  and  who  would  be  for 
more  likely  to  say  too  little  than 
too  much— shows  that  our  Bristol 
merchants  were  sailing  out  into  the 
Atlantic  a  year  before  Columbus 
made  his  first  voyage  .    Be  (bat  as 
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it  may,  the  example  of  Columbus 
filled  not  a  few  brave  Englishmen 
with  a  desire  to  follow  in  his  track. 
John  CSabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
but  a  Bristol  merchant  by  choice 
and  long  residence,  with  the  help  of 
his  fellow-traders  fitted  out  a  couple 
of  vessels  manned  by  300  sailors  in 
1497,  and  sailed  westward  till  he 
reached  Newfoundland.    Dying  too 
soon  to  carry  on  the  work  of  dis- 
covery himself,  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  son  Sebastian.     Li  149S,  Stow 
tells  us,  this  Sebastian  '  caused  tiie 
king  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at 
Bristol  to  search  for  an  island  which 
he  knew  to  be  replenished  with  rich 
commodities.     In  the  ship  divers 
merchants  of  London  adventured 
small  stocks ;  and  in  the  oomj^ny 
of  this  ship  sailed  out  of  Bristol 
three  or  four  small  ships,  fireighted 
with   slight   and   gross  waxes,  as 
coarse  cloths,  laces,  points,  and  such 
other.'    Unfortunately,  buyers  were 
not  found  for  either  coarse  cloth  or 
lace.    Sebastian  Cabot's  voyages — 
he  certainly  made  more  than  one — 
did  good  service   to   geographical 
science,  but  none  to  the  commerce 
of  the  day.     Therefore  tiiey  were 
discountenanced    by   ilie   prudent 
Henry  VII.     '  This  good  prince,' 
accoiding  to  another  chronicler, '  by 
his   high  policy  marvellously  en- 
riched his  realm  and  himself,  and 
left  his  subjects  in  high  wealth  and 
prosperity,  as  is  apparent  by  the 
great  amount  of  money  brought  into 
this  kingdom  by  merchants  passing 
and  repassing,  to  whom  the  king, 
of  his  own  goods,  lent  money  freely ' 
(entering  into  a  sort  of  partnership 
with  them)  '  to  the  intent  that  mer- 
chandize, being  of  all  crafts  the 
chief  art,  and  to  all  men  both  most 
profitable  and  necessary,  might  be 
the  more  plentifully  used,  haunted, 
and  employed  in  his  realms  and  do- 
minions.   But  both  he  and  his  son 
Henry  Vin.  discouraged  all  attempts 
to  extend  their  dominions  in  the 
world  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  embark 
on  the  perilous  work  of  discovery  was 
almost  too  great  an  undertaking  for 
private  enterprise  alone.    Not  much 
was  done  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  few  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Spani^ 
America  were  planned  and  under- 


taken, but  very  little  good  appears 
to  have  come  of  them.  The  most 
adventurous  voyaging  of  the  men  of 
Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  western 
towns  was  to  the  Levant  and  the 
Canaries,  where  a  steady  English 
trade  was  gradually  being  esta- 
blished. 

In  that  school  old  Master  William 
Hawkins  was  brought  up.  His 
&ther,  John  Hawkins  of  Tavistock, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  appears  to 
have  been  an  influential  shipowner 
and  captain  in  Henry  Vin.'s  ser- 
vice between  151 3  and  15 18.  But 
neither  of  him  nor  of  his  son  do 
we  know  anything  in  detail  prior  to 
the  year  1530,  when  William  inade 
his  first  voyage  to  Brazil.  QuittiDg 
Plymouth — which,  from  being  in 
Henry  ll.'s  time,  under  the  name 
of  Sutton, '  a  mean  thing  as  an  ha- 
bitation for  fishers,'  grew  important 
enough  to  be  made  a  borough  by 
Henry  VL,  and  to  become,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak, '  a  port  so 
famous  that  it  had  a  kind  of  invi- 
tation, from  the  commodiousness 
thereof,  to  maritime  noble  actions' 
— he  touched  first  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where  he  bought  elepbanis* 
teeth  and  other  commodities  from 
the  negroes,  and  then  boldly  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  sell  them  to  the 
TTiHmnfl  dwelling  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  '  He  used  such  discretion,' 
we  are  told, '  and  behaved  himself  so 
wisely  with  those  savage  people, 
that  he  grew  into  great  fimub'arity 
and  friendship  with  them;  inso^ 
much  that  in  his  second  voyage.' 
undertaken  in  153 1,  'one  of  the 
savage  kings  of  the  country  of  Bra- 
zil was  contented  to  take  ship  with 
him,  and  be  transferred  hither  into 
England;  whereunto  Master  Haw- 
kins agreed,  leaving  behind  in  the 
country,  as  a  pledge  for  [his  safety 
and  return  again,  one  Martin  Gock- 
eram,  of  Plymouth.'  The  native 
chief  was  brought  to  London,  and 
presented  to  Henry  Vlll.  at  WTiite- 
hall;  and  '  at  the  sight  of  him  the 
king  and  all  the  nobility  did  not  a 
little  marvel,  and  not  without  cause, 
for  in  his  cheeks  were  holes  made 
according  to  their  savage  ii^^^^' 
and  therein  small  bones  were  planted, 
standing  an  inch  out  from  the  said 
holes,  which  in  his  own  coimtiy  was 
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tzepnted  a  great  bravery.  He  also 
had  another  hole  in  his  nether  lip, 
wherein  was  set  a  precious  stone 
about  the  bigness  of  a  pea.  All  his 
apparel,  behavionr,  and  gesture  were 
Yery  strange  to  the  beholders.'  He 
.remained  m  England  for  the  best 
part  of  a  year,  leaving  it  to  return 
home  when  Hawkins  started  next 
sommer  on  his  third  voyage.  Un- 
fortunately, he  died  of  sea-sickness 
on  the  passage,  and  the  English 
were  mortally  afraid  ihat  they 
would  get  into  trouble  in  conse- 
quence. '  Nevertheless,  the  savages 
'being  fally  persuaded  of  the  honest 
'dealing  of  our  men  with  their 
prince,  restored  again  the  pledge, 
without  any  harm  to  birn  or  any 
man  of  the  comxMny ;  which  pledge 
of  theirs  they  brought  home  again 
into  England,  with  their  ship 
freighted  and  famished  with  the 
•commodities  of  the  country.' 

It  is  probable  that  William  Haw- 
kins died  soon  after  the  completion 
of  this  voyaga  At  any  rate,  we 
hear  no  more  of  him.  His  example, 
however,  was  not  forgotten.  His 
son  John  was  too  young  as  yet  to 
follow  it;  but  others,  chiefly  mer- 
chants of  Southampton,  promptly 
took  the  work  in  hand.  About  the 
year  1540,  as  we  learn  from  the 
meagre  accounts  that  have  come 
•  down  to  us,  'the  commodious  and 
» gainful  voyage  to  Brasol'  was  made 
many  times  by  Robert  Eeniger, 
Thomas  Borey,  and  other  '  sub- 
stantial and  wealthy  merclumts' 
of  Southampton;  and  in  1542 
another  Southampton  adventorer, 
named  Fudsey,  'a  man  of  good  skill 
and  resolution  in  marine  causes,' 
went  to  Brazil,  there  traded  with 
the  Portuguese  residents,  and  built 
what  is  called  a  fort  at  Santos. 
This  southern  town  of  Santos  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  English  merchants.  We  have 
a  curious  letter,  writt^i  thence  in 
June,  1578,  by  one  John  Withall  to 
Bichard  Staper,  a  merchant  of  Fly- 
mouth  and  London.  Withall  tells 
his  friend  how  he  had  gone  thither 
on  a  voyage,  intending  to  return  to 
England  shortly,  but  that  he  has 
&llen  in  with  a  wealthy  native  of 
Portugal,  who  prefers  him  to  any  of 
his  own  countrymen  as  a  husband 


to  his  daughter,  and '  doth  give  with 
her  in  marriage  to  me  puii  of  an 
engine  which  he  hath,  that  doth 
make  every  year  2,000  ducats'  worth 
of  sugar,  little  more  or  less,'  with  a 
promise  that  he  shall  in  due  time 
be  sole  proprietor  of  the  machine 
and  of  sixty  or  seventy  slaves  as 
well.  '  I  give  my  living  Lord 
thanks,'  he  exclaims,  '  for  placing 
me  in  such  honour  and  plentiful- 
ness  of  all  things  1'  But  shrewd 
Withall  desires  yet  further  increase 
in  plcntifulness.  Therefore  he  writes 
to  Staper,  saying  that  if  he  and  Ed- 
ward Osborne,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  enterprising  London  mer- 
chants of  that  time,  will  send  him 
a  cargo  of  English  goods  he  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  for  thrice 
as  much  as  they  cost,  and  to  send 
home  in  return  a  very  profitable 
Bhix)-load  of  sugar.  'If  you  have 
any  stomach  thereto,'  he  adds,  'in 
the  name  of  God  do  you  espy  out 
a  fine  bark  of  70  or  80  tons,  and 
send  her  hither.  First,  you  must 
lade  in  the  said  ship  certain  Hamp- 
shire and  Devonshnre  kersies;  for 
the  which  you  must  let  her  depart 
from  London  in  October,  and  touch 
in  the  Canaries,  and  there  make  sale 
of  the  kersies,  and  with  the  proceeds 
thereof  lade  fifteen  tuns  of  wines 
that  be  perfect  and  good,  and  six 
dozen  of  Cordovan  skins  of  these 
colours,  to  wit,  orange,  tawny  yel- 
low, red,  and  very  fine  black.  I 
think  you  shall  not  find  such  colours 
there;  therefore  you  shall  cause 
them  that  shall  go  upon  this  voyage 
to  take  saffron  with  them  to  cause 
the  same  skins  to  be  put  into  ihe 
said  colours.  Also,  I  think  yon 
shall  take  oil  there;  three  hogsheads 
of  sweet  oil  for  this  voyage  are  very 
necessary,  or  1 50  jars  of  oil.'  Then 
follows  a  long  list  of  the  commo- 
dities, and  the  quantities  of  each, 
that  had  better  be  sent  off,  the 
catalogue  giving  us  a  very  dear 
notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deal- 
ings with  which  our  immense 
American  and  West  Indian  trade 
began.  Cloths  and  flannels,  hol- 
lands  and  hose,  shirts  and  doublets, 
are  spoken  of  as  specially  import- 
ant. In  the  Brazil  market  there  is 
room  for  400  ells  of  Manchester 
cottons,  'most  black,  some  green. 
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some  yellow;'  also  for  400  or  500 
ells  of  some  linen  cloifh  of  a  cheap 
kind  for  making  sheets  and  shirts, 
and  4  pounds  of  silk;  as  well  as 
8  or  10  dozen  hais,  4  dozen  reams 
of  paper,  4  dozen  scissors,  24  dozen 
knives,  6000  fish-hooks,  and  400 
pounds  of  tin,  with  a  little  scarlet 
parchment  lace  and  crimson  yelvet ; 
'  and,  lastly,  a  dozen  of  shirts  for  my 
wearing,  sdso  6  or  8  pieces  of  stuff 
for  mantles  for  women,  which  is  the 
most  necessary  thing  that  can  be 
sent' 

In  1580  a  cargo  of  such  commo- 
dities as  these  was  sent,  not  by 
Bichard  Staper  and  Edward  Os- 
borne, but  by  a  little  company  of 
London  merchants,  among  whom 
Christopher  Hodsdon,  Anthony  Gar- 
rard, Thomas  Bromley,  John  Bird, 
and  William  Elkin  were  chief,  in  the 
'  Minion  of  London.'  Let  us  hope 
that  it  &red  well,  and  that  John 
Withall  got  his  300  per  cent  of  pro- 
fits. But  the  South  American  seas 
were  at  this  time  being  fr^uented 
by  much  more  notable  ships,  the 
property  of  much  more  notable  ad- 
venturers. 

Captain  William  Hawkins  left  two 
sons,  William,  of  whom  hardly  any- 
thing is  known  save  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  shipowner, 
apparently  settled  in  London  during 
the  first  half  or  more  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  John,  who 
became  one  of  the  foremost  naval 
heroes  of  England.  He  was  a  lad 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  when 
his  father  went  to  Brazil,  and,  as  he 
'  betook  himself  early  to  the  sea,'  it 
is  just  possible  that  he  shared  in 
one  or  more  of  these  expeditions. 
We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  during 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  '  he 
made  divers  voyages  to  the  Isles  of 
the  Canaries,  and  there  by  his  good 
and  upright  dealing  being  grown  in 
love  and  honour  of  the  people,  in- 
formed himself  of  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies,  whereof  he  had  received 
some  knowledge  by  the  instructions 
of  his  father,  but  increased  the  same 
by  the  advertisements  and  reports 
of  that  people ;  and  being,  amongst 
other  things,  informed  that  negroes 
were  very  good  merchandize  in  His- 
paniola,  and  that  store  of  negroes 
might  easily  be  had  upon  the  coast 


of  Guinea,  resolved  within  himself 
to  make  trial  thereof  This,  if  a 
new,  was  certainly  not  a  very 
honourable  branch  of  English  com- 
merce. But  the  discredit  lies  rather 
with  the  age  than  with  John  Haw- 
kins himself.  For  generations  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  make  slaves  of 
their  Moorish  prisoners  and  of  the 
African  tribes  associated  with  them; 
and  from  time  immemorial  blacks 
had  been  reckoned  an  inferior  race 
of  beings.  A  man  as  philanthropic 
as  Las  Casas,  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Indians,  urged  the  substitution 
of  negro  for  Indian  slavery,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  never  thinking 
that^the  cruelty  was  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  Hawkins 
therefore  shocked  no  prejudices  and 
broke  no  accepted  moral  law  by 
participating  in  the  slave-trade.  It 
is  true  that  a  man  of  generous  na- 
ture and  high  sense  of  honour  would 
have  preferred  some  other  way  of 
enricmng  hhnself.  But  Hawkins 
was  not  remarkable  for  generous  or 
highly  honourable  conduct  He  was 
a  danng  voyager,  a  brave  soldier, 
and  one  of  the  great  promoters  c^ 
our  country's  commercial  greatness ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  was  no 
better  than  his  fellows. 

Much  cruelty,  of  course,  was  in 
his  self-appointed  business.  Having, 
in  the  spring  of  1562,  consulted  with 
his  &ther-in-law.  Master  Gnnson,  a 
well-to-do  merchant  of  London,  and 
through  him  with  some  richer  and 
more  infiuential  men — ^Alderman 
Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Sir 
William  Winter  among  the  num- 
ber—he obtained  from  them  money 
enough  to  fit  out  three  good  ships — 
the  'Solomon,'  of  120  tons;  the 
'  Swallow,'  of  100 ;  and  the  '  Jonas,' 
of  40 ;  and  to  man  them  with  100 
hardy  sailors  by  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  He  left;  England  in  Oc- 
tober, toucliing  first  at  Teneriffe, 
and  then  halting  at  Sierra  Leone, 
'where  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
got  into  his  possession,  partly  by 
the  sword  and  partly  by  other 
means,  to  the  number  of  300  negroes 
at  the  least,  besides  other  mercbaur 
dizes  which  that  country  yieldetib.' 
With  that  cargo  he  proceeded  to 
Hispaniola, '  where  he  had  reason- 
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able  ntterance  or  his  English  com- 
ntodities  and  of  bis  negroes,  trosting 
Uie  Spaniards  no  farther  than  that 
by  hia  own  Btrength  he  was  able  to 
master  them.'  la  exchange  for  his 
mixed  cargo  he  obtained  a  goodly 
nmnber  of  pearls,  besides  a  eafS,' 
cient  quantity  of  hides,  ginger, 
sDgar,  and  the  like,  to  fill  not  only 
his  own  three  ships,  but  two  char- 
fered  hnlks  aa  well ;  and  thus, '  with 
prosperoas  snccess  and  mnch  gain 
to  himself  and  the  afoiesatd  adven- 


tnreis,  ho  came  home,  and  airived 
in  September,  156J.' 

In  the  antomn  of  the  following 
year  he  set  out  again,  baring  char- 
tered for  the  purpose  one  of  the 
stoutest  and  largest  |,Bhips  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  service,  the  'Jeaua  of 
Lubock,"  of  700  hms'  burthen,  be- 
ddee  |his  old  '  Solomon '  and  '  Swal- 
low '  and  two  other  little  vessels,  the 
'  Tiger '  and  the  '  St  John  Baptist,' 
with  about  aoo  men  in  alL  'Serve 
Qod  daily,'  ran  the  last  of  the  pithy 
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rales  which  he  drew  up  for  their 
guidance;  ' love  one  another ;  pre- 
serve youryictualfi;  beware  of  fire; 
and  seek  good  company/  Very  cu- 
rious is  the  piety  with  which  these 
men  engaged  in  their  evil  work — 
work  not  the  less  evil  in  itself  be- 
cause the  doers  saw  no  harm  in  it,  and 
because  its  first  and  most  apparent 
results  tended  greatly  to  the  naval 
power  and  glory  of  England  Cape 
Verde  was  the  first  African  place  at 
which  they  stayed.  The  natives 
they  found  '  very  gentle  and  loving, 
more  civil  than  any  others,  because 
of  their  dally  traffic  with  the  French- 
men ;'  but  that  did  not  deter  Haw- 
kins from  attempting  to  kidnap  a 
number  of  them.  Failing,  through 
the  treachery  or  right  feeling  of 
some  of  his  men,  he  sailed  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
there  'went  every  day  on  ^ore, 
burning  and  spoiling  tiieir  towns.'. 
'  We  took  many  m  that  place,'  says  the 
mariner  who  has  written  a  history 
of  the  voyage, '  and  as  much  of  their 
fruits  as  we  could  well  carry  away.' 
Other  parts  of  the  coast  were  vi- 
sited, until  a  fall  cargo  of  slaves 
was  obtained,  and  then  the  traders 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  becalmed  for  eighteen  days 
midway,  'having  now  and  then,' 
says  our  chronicler, '  contrary  winds 
and  some  tornadoes  amongst  the' 
calm,  which .  happened  to  us  very 
ill,  being  but  reasonably  watered  for 
so  great  a  company  of  negroes  and 
ourselves.  This  pinched  us  all,  and, 
which  was  worse,  put  us  in  such 
fear  that  many  never  thought  to 
have  reached  the  Indies  without 
great  death  of  negroes ;  but  the  Al- 
mighty God,  which  never  suffereth 
his  elect  to  perish,  sent  us  the  ordi- 
nary breeza'  The  breeze  took  l^em 
first  to  Margarita,  and  then  to  Gu- 
mana,  and  then  to  Barbarata,  but  in 
none  of  these  places  did  Captain 
Hawkins  find  a  market  for  his  ne- 
groes, until,  in  the  latter  port,  he 
landed  a  hundred  men,  well  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  harquebuses 
and  pikes,  and  so  forced  the  Spanish 
residents  to  buy  his  negroes  at  his 
own  price.  After  that  he  proceeded 
to  Cura9oa,  where  '  they  had  traffic 
for  hides,  and  found  great  refresh- 
ing both  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lambs. 


whereof  there  was  such  pleniy  that, 
saving  for  skins,  they  had  the  flesh 
given  them  fcdr  nothing;  and  the 
worst  in  the  ship  tiiought  scorn,  not 
only  of  mutton,  but  [also  of  sodden 
lamb,  which  they  disdained  to  eat  un- 
xoasted.'  After  refreshing  his  men 
with  these  good  things,  Hawkins 
returned  to  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  and  proposed  to  exchange 
his  n^^roes  for  the  hides  and  sugars 
of  Bio  de  la  Hacha.  'But  seeing 
they  would,  contrary  to  all  reason, 
go  about  to  withstand  his  traffic,  he 
would  not  it  should  be  said  of  him 
that,  'having  the  force  he  had,  he 
was  driven  from  his  traffic  per  force, 
but  would  rather  put  it  in  adven- 
ture whether  he  or  they  should 
have  the  better,  and  therefore  he 
called  upon  them  to  determine 
either  to  give  him  license  to  trade, 
or  else  stand  to  their  own  defence.' 
The  townsmen,  after  deliberation, 
answered  that  they  would  buy  his 
negroes  for  half  the  sum  he  asked. 
'Whereupon  the  captain,  weighing 
their  unconscionable  request,  wrote 
to  them  a  letter,  saying  that  they 
dealt  too  rigorously  with  him,  to  go 
about  to  cut  his  throat  in  the  price 
of  his  commodities,  which  were  so 
reasonably  rated  as  they  could  not 
by  a  great  deal  have  the  like  at  any 
other  man's  hands ;  but,  seeing  they 
had  sent  him  this  to  his  supper,  he 
would  in  the  morning  bring  them 
as  good  a  breakfast'  That  break&st, 
of  arrows  and  javelins,  had  such  a 
wholesome  effect  on  the  SjMmiards 
that '  we  made  our  traffic  quietly.' 
So  it  was  at  other  ports.  At  leng&, 
after  some  disasters,  the  whole  stock 
ofnegroes  was  disposed  of.  Then  the 
voyagers  set  about  returning  home. 
Foul  winds  detained  them  '  till  vic- 
tuals scanted,  so  that  they  were  in 
despair  of  ever  reaching  home,  had 
not  God  provided  for  them  better 
than  their  deserving ;  in  which  state 
of  great  misery  they  were  provoked 
to  call  upon  EQm  by  fervent  prayer, 
which  moved  Him  to  hear  them,' 
and  on  the  20th  September,  1565, 
they  arrived  at  Fadstow  in  Cornwall, 
'  with  the  loss  of  but  twenty  persons 
in  all  the  voyage,  and  with  great 
profit  to  the  venturers,  as  also  to 
IJie  whole  realm,  in  bringing  home 
both  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other 
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jewels  in  great  store.'  Great  was 
the  &yotLr  with  which  the  pen)e- 
trators  of  these  deeds  were  regafd^ 
by  queen,  conrt^  and  people.  As 
for  Hawkins  himself,  '  by  way  of 
increase  and  augmentation  of  ho- 
nour, a  coat  of  arms  and  crest  were 
settled  upon  him  and  his  posterity/ 
the  'chief  peculiarify  in  whidi  was 
'  a  demi-Moor,  in  his  proper  colour, 
bound  and  captive/  fit  toKen  of  the 
iniquitous  traae  which  he  had  made 
popular  in  England. 

That  voyage  was  followed  by 
others,  each  one  more  ambitious 
than  the  last,  in  which  first  Haw- 
kins, and  after  him  a  crowd  of  imi- 
iators — one,  at  any  rate,  destined  to 
become  even  more  famous  than 
himself— managed  to  combine  the 
pursuit  of  gain  by  violent  and  often 
unholy  modes  of  traffic  with  the 
more  patriotic  work  of  crippling  the 
overweening  power 'of  Spain.  In 
October,  1567,  Hawkins  quitted 
Plymouth  with  two  ships,  the 
'Jesus'  and  the  'Minion/  supplied 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  and  four 
smaller  vessels,  equipped  by  Haw- 
kins, his  elder  brother  William,  and 
other  adventurous  merchants,  the 
whole  being  furnished,  we  are  told, 
with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  and 
seamen.  One  of  the  four  was  the 
'Judith/  of  50  tons'  burthen,  with 
Francis  Drake,  now  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  for  its  captain. 
Drake  was  a  native  of  Plymouth, — 
according  to  one  accoimt,  a  kinsman 
of  Hawfins's.  The  son  of  a  poor 
parson,  and  the  eldest  of  twelve,  he 
had,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  enter 
the  service  of  one  of  his  father's 
fiiends,  who  made  small  trading 
voyages  between  the  coast  towns  of 
the  east  of  England,  and  occasion- 
aUy  crossed  over  to  France  and  Hol- 
land. He  was  so  good  a  servant 
that  his  master,  dying  about  the  year 
1565,  bequeathed  to  him  the  bark 
which  ho  had  helped  to  manage,  and 
with  its  assistance  he  had  scraped 
together  a  little  stun  of  money,  wnen 
he  heard  of  Hawkinses  new  expedi- 
tion. Thereupon  he  sold  his  vessel, 
bastened  to  Plymouth,  and  em- 
'harked  his  all  in  the  West  Indian 
Tenture. 

Tius  time  the  voyage  was  not  pro- 
fitable.   Nearly  five  hundred  negroes 


were  kidnapped  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. But,  in  the  West  Indian  waters, 
bad  weather  and  Spanish  treachery 
destroyed  four  out  of  the  six  yessels, 
and  though  many  of  the  mariners 
were  also  lost,  there  was  hardly  room 
for  the  survivors  in  the  already 
crowded  'Minion'  and  *  Judith/ 
'  With  sorrowful  hearts/  wrote  Cap- 
tain Hawkins,  'we  wandered  in  an 
xmknown  sea  by  the  space  of  four- 
teen days,  till  hunger  enforced  us  to 
seek  the  land ;  for  Mdes  were  thought 
very  good  meat:  rats,  cats,  mice, 
and  dogs,  none  escaped  that  might 
be  gotten;  x>c^ts  and  monkeys, 
that  were  had  iii  great  price,  were 
thought  then  very  profitable  if  they 
served  the  turn  one  diimer/  At 
last,  in  October,  1568,  they  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  near  Gape 
Boxo,  'where  we  hoped  to  have 
found  inhabitants  of  uie  Spaniards, 
relief  of  victuals,  and  place^for  the 
repair  of  our  ship,  which  was  so 
sore  beaten  with  shot  from  our  ene- 
mies, and  bruised  with  shooting  off 
our  own  ordnance,  that  our  weary 
and  weak  arms  were  scarce  able  to 
keep  out  water.  But  all  things  hap- 
pened to  the  contrary;  we  found 
neither  people,  victual,  nor  haven  of 
relief;  only  a  place  where,  having 
fair  weather,  with  some  peril,  we 
might  land  a  boat.'  Several  boat- 
loads of  people,  about  a  hundred  in 
all,  were  here  set  ashore,  chiefiy,  as 
it  seems,  by  their  own  desire,  and 
left  to  support  themselves  as  best 
they  could  until  help  could  be  sent 
from  England.  The  others  slowly 
sought  their  way  home,  many  dying 
each  day  of  starvation  before,  on  New- 
Tear's  Eve,  they  reached  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  where, '  by  excess  of  fresh 
meat,  the  men  grew  into  miserable 
diseases/  At  last,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1568,  the  few  survivors, 
obtaining  assistance  from  some  Eng- 
lish seamen  whom  they  met  at  Vigo, 
landed  in  Cornwall.  '  If  all  the  mi- 
series and  troublesome  afiEairs  of 
this  sorrowful  voyage/  said  Haw- 
kins, '  should  be  perfectly  and  tho- 
roughly written,  there  should  need 
a  painftil  man  with  his  pen,  and  as 
great  a  time  as  he  had  that  wrote 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  marfyrs.' 
It  was  too  miserable,  and  trouble- 
some, and  sorrowful  for  Hawkins, 
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now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  to  be 
in  a  htury  for  another  West  Indian 
enterprise.  ButDrake  was  just  half 
as  old.  He  had  lost  all  his  little  store 
of  money,  and  gained  an  immensity 
of  hatred  agamst  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  America.  Hope 
of  wealth  and  hope  of  glory,  per- 
sonal reyengeand  a  desire  to  punish 
the  great  enemy  of  England,  all 
prompted  him  to  carry  on  a  private 
war  with  Spain.  'A  dwarf/  says 
Fuller  of  this  enterprise, '  standing 
on  the  mount  of  God's  Frovidenoe, 
may  prove  an  overmatch  for  a  giant  *' 
and  it  is  plain  that  Drake  and  his  fel- 
low-seamen did  really  think  that  they 
were  doing  God  service  by  atiacking 
the  chief  supporter  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  haughty  destroyer  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
greatest  foe  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  any  rate  they  did  good 
work  for  their  country  and  them- 
selves; and,  in  their  case,  if  ever,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  means 
were  justified  by  the  ends.  'His 
doctrine,'  according  to  one  no  very 
friendly  historian,  '  how  rudely  so- 
ever preached,  was  very  taking  in 
England,  and  therefore  he  no  sooner 
published  his  design  than  he  had  a 
number  of  volunteers  ready  to  ac- 
company him,  though  they  had  no 
such  pretence  even  as  he  had  to 
colour  their  proceedings.'  He  wisely 
set  about  his  work.  In  1570  and 
1 57 1  he  made  two  harmless  trading 
expeditions  to  the  West  Indies,  about 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  de- 
tails, partly  to  make  money  and 
partly  to  study  the  tactics  of  the 
Spaniards.  Thus  prepared,  he 
started  in  1572  on  the  famous  voy- 
age by  which  the  southern  seas  were 
for  the  first  time  opened  up  to  Eng- 
lish traffic,  and  in  1577  on  the 
yet  more  fiamous  voyage  by  which 
he  sailed  right  round  the  globe. 
But  these  expeditions,  and  others 
that  succeed^  them,  undertaken 
both  by  Drake  himself  and  by  a 
crowd  of  followers,  were  so  tho- 
roughly warlike,  and  had  so  little 
to  do  with  honest  trade,  that  we 
have  not  here  so  to  speak  of  them. 
They  did  exert  a  notable  influence 
upon  commerce,  but  only  by  en- 
couraging English  merchants  and 


seamen  to  embark  on  distant  entar- 
prises,  and  to  make  themselvesmas- 
ters  of  the  wealth  of  &r-off  lands. 

One  proceeding  of  Drake's,  es- 
I)ecially,  is  said  to  have  had  a  veiy 
practi(»l  effect  on  English  com- 
merce. Betuming,  in  me  autamn 
of  1587,  from  his  memorable  etjf^ 
dition  against  Cadiz,  he  fell  in  with 
a  huge  Portuguese  trading  veBsel 
on  its  way  from  the  East  Indies. 
'  And  it  is  to  be  noted,'  as  Hakluyt 
remarks,  '  that  the  taking  of  tlus 
carrack  wrought  two  extraordinary 
effects  in  England:  first,  that  ii 
taught  others  that  carracks  were  no 
such  bugs  but  that  they  might  be 
taken;  and,  secondly,  in  acrjuaint- 
ing  the  English  nation  more  gene- 
rally with  the  particularities  of  the 
exceeding  riches  and  wealth  of  the 
East  Indies,  whereby  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  of  Holland 
have  been  encouraged,  being  men  as 
skilful  in  navigation  and  of  no  less 
courage  than  the  Portugals,  to  share 
with  mem  therein.'  '  By  the  papen 
found  on  board,'  says  another  old 
historian, '  they  so  fully  understood 
the  rich  value  of  the  Indian  mer- 
chandizes, and  their  manner  of 
trading  into  the  eastern  world,  that 

a  afterwards  set  up  a  gainfiil 
a  and  traffic,  and  established  a 
company  of  East  India  merchantB.' 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
trading  into  the  eastern  world,  how- 
ever, attempted  and  effected,  during 
some  time  previous  to  this  year 
1587.  Edward  YI.  had  established 
a  'mystery  and  company  of  the 
merchant  adventurers  for  the  dis- 
covery of  regions,  dominions,  islands, 
and  places  unknown,'  with  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  and  fellow-voyager  of  the 
John  Cabot  who  discovered  New- 
foimdland  in  1497,  for  its  governor; 
and  it  was  through  the  energy  of 
this  company  that  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby  was  sent  in  1553  on  his  ill- 
fated  voyage  in  securch  of  a  north- 
eastern passage  to  India.  Wil- 
loughby  and  sevenly  of  his  comrades, 
in  two  of  the  three  vessels  that  made 
up  the  expedition,  were  lost  on  the 
shores  of  Lapland.  But  Bichud 
Chancelor,  captain  of  the  third  ship, 
was  more  fortunate.  Separating 
from  the  others,  and  going  in  a 
more  northerly  direction,  as  Be  tdls 
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us,  'he  sailed  so  &r  towards  that 
unknown  part  of  the  world  that  he 
came  at  last  to  the  place  where  he 
found  no  night  at  all,  but  a  con- 
tinual light  and  brightness  of  the 
sun  shinmg  clearly  upon  the  huge 
and  mighty  sea/  and  then,  moYing 
southwards  again,  he  entered  a 
great  bay,  apparently  the  White  Sea. 
There  he  landed  and  won  the  fiiend- 
shjp  of  the  natires,  and  before  long, 
leaving  his  ship  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  narty  of  its  crew,  he  set  off 
with  tne  rest  on  a  land  journey  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
Moscow.  From  the  czar  he  re- 
ceiyed  all  possible  kindness,  and 
after  a  stay  of  some  months,  he  tra- 
yelled  northward  again,  to  make  a 
successful  voyage  home  and  com- 
fort his  employers,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  diiraslxous  issue  of  Wil- 
loughby's  shaxe  in  the  undertaking. 
In  1555,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
ready  for  it,  he  was  sent  on  a  second 
journey  to  Moscow,  by  the  same 
circuitous  route,  with  orders  'to 
use  all  ways  and  means  possible  to 
learn  how  men  may  pass  from 
Bussia,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  to 
Cathay.'  So  zealous  were  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  sixteenth  century  m 
their  quest  of  the  fabled  riches  of 
the  Indies,  that  th^  could  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  any  more  accessible 
source  of  wealth.  Nothing  but 
good  resulted  from  this  state  of 
mind,  however,  as  it  sent  travellers 
all  over  the  world  and  opened  up 
numberless  roads  to  commerciid 
prosperily.  In  the  present  instance, 
Ghancelor  effected  a  successful 
trading  alliance  with  Bussia,  and 
brought  back  a  Bussian  ambassador 
to  the  English  court.  Three  out  of 
his  four  vessels  were  wrecked  on 
the  return  journey,  but  that  mis- 
chance in  no  way  disheartened  the 
merchant  adventurers.  In  1558 
they  sent  Arthur  Jenkinson,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  entenprising  com- 
panions, on  a  journey  of  exploration 
by  land  into  the  Far  East.  This 
journey,  rich  in  geographical  in- 
terest, was  not  very  profitable  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  Among 
the  Tartars,  the  chief  articles  of 
commerce  were  children, '  of  whom ' 
Jenkinson  says,  '  we  can  buy  thou- 
sands for  a  loaf  of  br^td  apiece.' 


Adrakhan  is  full  of  merchants,  but 
their  dealings  are  of  a  petty  sort, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  a  trade  in 
these  parts  worth  following.  All 
round  the  Caspian  Sea  'the  fewness 
of  the  ships,  the  want  of  towns  and 
harbours,  the  poverty  of  people,  and 
the  ice,  render  the  trade  good  for 
nothing,'  and  about  other  parts  of 
Persia  and  the  fiur  east  the  report  is 
not  more  favourable. 

Jenkinson's  experience  deterred 
other  English  merchants  from  at- 
tempting much  trade  by  land  with 
the  Asiatic  nations.  To  Moscow^ 
and  other  Bussian  towns,  how- 
ever, they  often  went  to  dispose  of 
English  commodities,  and  procure 
some  of  the  more  important  articles 
that  the  caravans  and  local  traders 
had  brought  from  Persia  and 
Tartary.  They  also  sought,  in  all 
sorts  of  other  ways,  to  extend  their 
conmieroe  with  the  -Indies. 

About  the  enterprises  of  such  men 
as  Frobisher  and  Gilbert  in  seek- 
ing a  north-west  passage  to  India  we 
have  not  here  to  treat  There  were 
other  voyages,  however,  less  famous, 
but  more  intimately  connected  with 
commerce,  that  do  concern  us.  In 
the  year  of  Chancelor's  joum^  to 
Bussia,  a  company  of  merchants, 
partly  following  the  example  of 
'  old  Master  William  Hawkins,'  sent 
two  vessels  on  a  trading  expedition 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the 
management  of  aOaptain  Windham. 
Windham  was  an  incompetent  agent, 
and  the  adventure  altogether  fiuled. 
But  next  year,  in  1554,  three  other 
vessels,  under  tbe  command  of 
Captain  John  Lok,  were  despatched 
on  a  like  errand;  and  by  visiting 
the  coast  of  Guinea  and  trading  with 
the  natives  they 'gathered  so  much 
wealth,  that  in  nearly  every  follow- 
ing year  a  like  expedition  was  sent 
out  The  violent  and  unworthy 
conduct  of  John  Hawkins,  and  those 
who  carried  on  his  work  in  ^d- 
napping  the  negroes  and  making 
slaves  of  them,  necessarily  interfered 
with  the  proper  growth  of  trade. 
But  notwithstanding  all  hindranoes, 
this  and  every  other  development  of 
commerce  fiired  well  and  was  aug- 
mented year  by  year. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  John 
Hawkins  ranked  as  one  of  the  mer- 
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chants  whose  enterprise  and  wealth, 
used  in  these  ways,  promoted  other 
enterprise  and  helped  the  accumu- 
lation of  fresh  stores  of  wealth.    As 
a  young  man,  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  time  on  shipboard  and  in  the 
daring  enterprises  to  which  we  have 
referred.    But  after  his  disastrous 
expedition  of  1566,  he  left  the  active 
work  to  others,  and  settled  down, 
with  two  memorable  exceptions,  to 
live  in  London.    As  partner  of  his 
elder  brother  William,  and,  at  one 
time,  as  we  are  told,  joint  owner 
with  him  of  thirty  trading  vessels, 
he  must  hayo  lived   a  busy  life, 
although  its  details  are  not  recorded. 
He  haa  some  £amious  associates  in 
City    life.      Besides    Sir    Thomas 
Gresham,  who  was  just  now  build- 
ing the  Royal  Exchange,  there  was 
a  crowd  of  other  eminent  merchants, 
men  whose  zeal  and  energy,  shown 
in  quiet  ways,  ^d  not  a  littie  to 
make  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
illustrious.    The  names  of  Edward 
Osborne    and    Anthony    Grarrard, 
Bichard    Staper   and    Christopher 
Hodsdon,  have  ahready  come  before 
us.    But  more  noteworthy  than  any 
of  these,  perhaps,  was  Sir  Lionel 
Duckett,  the  son  of  a  Nottingham 
gentleman,  and,  as  the  ann£ds  of 
commerce  show,  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  prosperous  men  of  this 
time.    He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1573,  and  sharer  in  nearly 
every  important  venture  of  these 
times.     Here  we   find   him   busy 
about  furnaces  set  up  for  him  in 
England,    there  he   is   employing 
agents  to  melt  copper  and  silver  for 
bun  at  Augsburg.    At  one  time  we 
see  him  teeing  part  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth;  at  another  he  is 
forming  a  company  with  the  great 
Cecil  and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Leicester  as  members,  to  construct 
waterworks   for    the    draining    of 
mines.    Such  was  his  wealth,  we 
are  told,  that  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,   he    gave    upwards    of 
5,000/.  in  Tudor  money  as  dowry, 
and,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  had 
not  given  more,  he  answered  that 
that  was  as  much  as  it  was  seemly 
for  him  to  bestow,  since  Elizabeth, 
herself,  on  becoming  queen,  had 
found    only    io,ooo2.    in   her   ex- 
chequer. 


But  Hawkins  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  merchant  Li  1573  he 
was  appointed  to  the  onerous  office 
of  treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  filling  it  so  well,  we  are  told, 
that  he  made  more  imx>ortant  im- 
provements in  the  management  of 
the  queen's  shipping  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  In  1 5  8  8  he  served 
as  rear-admiral  in  the  fleet  that 
helped  to  overthrow  the  great 
Spsmish  Armada,  and  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  that  business  he  was 
knighted.  Two  years  later  the 
queen  sent  him  with  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  at  the  head  of  her  ships,  to 
threaten  the  coast  of  Spain  and  in- 
tercept the  Portuguese  canacks 
coming  from  India.  No  prize  was 
to  be  met  with,  however,  and  the 
fleet  returned  as  it  had  gone  out, 
after  seven  months'  cruise.  This 
was  anything  but  pleasing  to  Eliza- 
beth, just  then  in  especial  need  of 
the  money  she  had  hoped  to  make 
by  the  expedition.  Therefore  Haw- 
kins tendered  an  elaborate  apologjr. 
'  Paul  might  plant,'  he  said,  in  its 
conclusion,  '  and  Axx>llo6  might 
water;  but  it  was  God  only  who 
gave  the  increase.'  That  scripture 
quotation,  however,  was  too  much 
for  the  queen.  'God's  death!'  she 
exclaimed ;  '  this  fool  went  out  a 
soldier,  and  is  come  home  a  divine!' 

But  Hawkins,  especially  whera 
the  honour  of  England  was  con- 
cemed,  was  anything  but  a  fool.  A 
few  years  before  &iB,  and  before 
there  was  actual  war  between  Eng- 
kmd  and  Spain,  while  he  was  out 
with  a  small  squadron  on  a  coasting 
expedition,  he  fell  in  with  some 
Spanish  ships,  whose  admiral  at- 
t^pted  to  pass  without  paying  the 
usual  salute.  '  Thereat  Sir  John  or- 
dered the  gunner  of  his  own  ship  to 
fire  at  the  rigging  of  the  Spanish 
admiral,  who  taking  no  notice  of  it, 
the  gunner  fired  next  at  the  hull 
and  shot  through  and  through. 
The  Spaniards  upon  this  took  in 
their  flags  and  topsails,  and  runxung 
to  an  anchor,  the  Spanish  admind 
sent  an  officer  of  distinction  in  s 
boat  to  carry  at  once  his  compli- 
ments and  complaints  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  He,  standing  upon  deck, 
would  not  either  admit  the  officer  or 
hear  his  message;  but  bid  him  tell 
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his  admiral  that,  having  neglected 
the  respect  due  to  the  Queen  of 
England  in  her  seas  and  port,  and 
haying  so  large  a  fleet  under  his 
command,  he  must  not  expect  to  lie 
there,  but  in  twelye  hours  weigh  his 
anchor  and  begone,  otherwise  he 
should  regard  him  as  an  enemy  de- 
clared, his  conduct  having  already 
rendered  him  suspected.  The 
Spanish  admiral  upon  receiying  this 
message  came  off  in  person,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  him,  which  at 
first  was  refused,  but  at  length 
granted.  The  Spaniard  then  ex- 
postulated the  matter,  insisted  that 
there  was  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  Sir  John  Hawkins  told 
him  that  his  own  arrogance  had 
brought  it  upon  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  but  know  what  respect 
was  due  to  the  queen's  ships ;  that 
he  had  despatched  an  express  to  her 
^lajesty  with  advice  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  would  do  well  to  depart  The 
Spaniard  still  pleaded  ignorance, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  satis- 
&ction.  Upon  this  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins told  him  mildly  that  he  could 
Bot  be  a  stranger  to  what  was  prac- 
tised by  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  their  own  seas  and  ports ;  adding, 
"  Put  the  case,  sir,  that  an  English 
fleet  came  into  any  of  the  king  your 
master's  ports,  his  Majesty's  ships 
being  there,  and  those  English  ships 
should  carry  their  flags  in  their 
tox)s,  would  you  not  shoot  them 
down,  and  beat  the  ships  out  of 
your  port?"  The  Spaniard  owned 
he  would,  confessed  ne  was  in  the 
wrong,  submitted  to  the  penalty 
Sir  John  imposed,  was  then  very 
kindly  entertained,  and  they  parted 
very  good  Mends.' 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  for 
any  very  real  friendship  to  exist 
between  Sir  John  Hawlons  and  a 
Spaniard.  Blunt,  bold,  and  reso- 
lute, his  whole  life  was  a  sort  of 
warfare  agsunst  Spain;  and  his 
hatred,  patriotic  and  personal,  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  him,  when 
he  must  have  been  seventy  years 
old  or  more,  to  embark  in  another 
expedition  against  its  West  Indian 
possessions.     He  and  Sir  Francis 


Drake  left  Plymouth— now  doubled 
in  fitness  for  all  maritime  enter- 
prises, through  the  generous  care 
taken  care  of  it  by  Drake — on  the 
38th  of  August,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-six  sail,  containing  about 
3,500  men.  The  expedition  fared 
well  as  fiur  as  Drake,  and  the  cause 
for  which  it  had  been  underteJien, 
were  concerned.  But  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  comrade  threw 
Hawkins  into  a  sudden  illness,  and 
he  died  on  shipboard,  off  Porto 
Bico,  on  the  35th  of  November, 

1595. 

Sir  Eichard  Hawkins,  Sir  John's 
only  son,  as  far  as  we  know,  made 
for  himself  a  fame  almost  equal  to 
his  father'&  But  his  life  had  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing,  to  do  with 
conmierce,  [and  therefore  need  not 
here  be  told.  Nor,  in  future  chap- 
ters, shall  we  have  much  to « say 
about  the  great  naval  worthies  of 
England.  In  the  turmoil  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  old 
systems  of  commerce  were  dying 
out,  and  the  new  were  as  yet  but 
half  established,  it  was  necessary  for 
trade  with  distant  parts  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  ships  of  war,  and  for 
merchants  to  be  soldiers  as  well  as 
sailors.  In  the  in&ncy  of  the 
English  navy,  moreover,  it  was  the 
wise  custom  to  take  into  the  royal 
service  all  mariners  of  acknowledged 
skill  and  courage,  so  ^at  merchant 
captains  found  it  their  interest,  as 
well  as  their  duty  to  sovereign  and 
country  aJso,  to  be  admirals.  But 
this  medley  of  callings,  if  it  did  good 
service  to  commerce  by  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  increasing 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
merchant-voyagers,  made  impossible 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  foreign 
and  colonial  trade.  The  merchants 
felt  this  themselves.  Never  loth  ta 
serve  theif  nation  with  the  wealth 
which  it  was  their  special  province 
to  multiply  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
willing,  when  the  need  arose,  to  use 
the  sword  in  defence  of  liberty  and 
the  resistance  of  wrong-doing,  they 
saw  that  their  calling,  to  be  pro- 
perly exercised,  must  be  one  of 
peace.  Therefore  they  made  it  so 
as  far  as  they  could.  For  many 
generations  to  come,  most  of  all  in 
Qie   business    of  the   East   India 
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Company,  the  mercliant  had  to  travol  as  Roldiera  or  [lirates,  or  naval  com- 
vith  the  sword  at  his  side.     But  tuandeis    attaining     eminence     a> 
henceforth  we  shall  not  find  the  merchant  princes- 
great  merchants  of  England  acting  H.  B.  F.  B. 


THE  OEDEAIi  FOB  WIVES. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 


OALUUHIATED. 


JANE  Dabewood  had  said  rightl; 
that  Mrs.  StMngways*  nature 
vonld  fnTniah  a  good  subject  for 
moml  dissection;  bnt  she  was 
wrong  in  believing  it  one  that 
Eathra's  simple  mind  coald  ever 
have  conducted. 

Esther,  like  all  nntntored  people, 
had  strong  iiutinctive  likes  and  dis- 


likes, and  conid  form  indave  and 
£reqnentl7  correct  opinions  as  to 
nearly  every  persoit  she  wsa  thrown 
with:  a  far  wider  experience  than 
any  that  she,  happily,  posrased 
would  have  been  reqniied  to  stndy 
closely,  a  character  so  complex  and 
BO  artificial  as  Mra.  Btrangfways. 
'Eager and athiist  for  atteotioD; 
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wflling  to  cast  her  own  repute  away 
with  her  own  hands  sooner  than  not 
be  spoken  of  at  all ;'  Jane  Dash- 
wood's  precodons  knowledge  of  the 
baser  side  of  human  nature  had 
prompted  her  to  give  a  tolerably 
true  summary  of  one  part  of  Mrs. 
Strangways'  character  in  the  re- 
mark, that  to  Esther  had  seomed 
almost  unintelligible.  Supine  in  af- 
fection, cold  in  love,  passionless  in 
passion,  there  was  yet  one  desire  in 
this  woman's  soul  that  no  food  could 
satisfy,  no  surfeit  satiata  She  could 
neglect  her  children,  noglect  her 
home,  give  up  her  worldly  reputa- 
tion even,  so  that  she  could  but 
purchase  that  which  was  a  thousand 
times  dearer  to  her  than  all— the 
admiration  of  men,  and  the  world's 
acknowledgment  of  such  admiration. 
To  win  this,  yes,  even  in  any  one  in- 
dividual case  upon  which  she  had 
set  her  mind,  she  could  be  patient 
for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years; 
oould  make  a  thousand  painful  and 
nn worthy  sacrifices,  oould  bear  with 
indifference  or  rebuff  or  insult  The 
notes  which  Arthur  Peel's  sense  of 
honour  had  allowed  him  to  show 
Jane  Dashwood,  were  but  one 
sample  of  the  hundred  insidious 
xnod^  of  attack  that  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
object  that,  for  the  time  b^g,  she 
had  in  view.  She  was  too  indolent, 
possibly  too  really  weak,  for  the 
ooEomonest  exertions  of  life  to  which 
her  master  passion  did  not  lend  an 
interest.  If  she  got  up  to  breakfast 
when  she  was  liying  at  home  it  made 
her  fJEunt;  attempting  to  teach  one 
of  her  children  ms  letters  was  an 
actual  torture  to  her  nerves ;  to  take 
the  commonest  care  of  a  household 
of  three  servants  was  a  superhuman 
exertion  to  her.  But  she  oould  go 
to  five  balls  a  week ;  could  travel, 
without  halt,  from  London  to 
Vienna;  could  go  through  labyrinths 
of  small  intrigues,  whose  details 
were  all  tedious  and  laborious  in  the 
exizeme,  when  she  had  an  object  to 
encompass.  The  same  spirit— un- 
flinching, unresting,  unscrupulous 
— that  lay  in  her  fragile  body  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  general,  a 
first-rate  statesman,  a  first-rate  head 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways being  only  a  woman,  and  a 
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pretty  woman,  her  peculiar  genius 
had  narrower  scope  for  action.  But 
genius  it  was.  This  insatiate  pas- 
sion for  love— it  is  neither  passion, 
nor  love  itself;  it  goes  with  a  tem- 
perament never  made  by  nature  to 
experience  either— has  been,  I  sus- 
pect, the  real  motive-power  which 
has  made  the  great  majority  of 
celebrated  women  celebrated.  The 
cold  white  hand  under  whose  sway 
England  rose  to  her  greatest  glory 
belonged,  you  must  rememb^,  to 
just  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Strsmg^ 
ways.  If  she  had  been  a  queen,  do 
you  think  she  would  not  have  won 
the  hearts  of  her  people,  and  have 
chosen  the  popular  religion,  and 
have  carried  on  platonic  loves  with 
half  her  court,  and  murdered  any 
younger  or  fiEurer  woman  who  chanced 
to  stuid  in  her  way  ?  It  is  on  the 
focus  from  which  we  look  at  things, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  that  their 
magnitude  depends.  As  a  queen 
Mrs.  Strangways  might  have  been 
as  good  and  great  as  Elizabeth. 
Bound  down  by  fortune,  forced  to 
be  content  with  the  admiration  of 
dozens  and  not  thousands,  tointn'gue 
for  tlie  regard  of  a  court  made  up 
of  men  like  Arthur  Feel,  to  stab  her 
rivals  by  words  not  by  the  dagger, 
she  was  only  a  miserable,  disap- 
pointed woman.  Already,  after  a 
reign  of  just  a  dozen  years,  her 
courtiers  were  beginning  to  grow 
slack  in  their  devotion ;  her  rivals, 
bitterer  test  1  to  fear  her  hatred  less. 
Already  she  was  obliged  to  stoop  to 
humiliating  concessions,  such  as 
making  Jane  Dashwood  her  com- 
panion, unless  she  would  lose  every 
satellite  who  used  to  do  homage 
round  her  throne.  The  ambition 
which  would  have  made  a  queen 
great;  the  fixed,  unshrinking  pur- 
pose which  would  have  carri^  a 
man  on  to  the  attainment  of  any  of 
the  honest  desires  of  life, — had 
brought  her  to  two-and-thirty, 
scarce  beyond  her  youtii,  and 
stranded  her  there,  without  any 
other  view  of  the  future  than  ihiB 
certainty — that  every  year  should 
bear  her  more  hopelessly  away  from 
the  empire  which  it  had  been  the 
struggle  of  all  these  years  of  alter- 
nate victory  and  defeat  to  win  1 
Mrs.    Strangways    had    married 
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early,  and  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  her  married  life  had  been  passed 
in  Paris,  where  her  hnsbana  then 
held  some  small  office  about  the 
embassy.  A  great  many  people 
held  those  two  or  three  years  respon- 
sible for  all  the  errors  of  her  suDse- 
quent  career.  She  had  learnt  French 
moraUly,  they  said,  during  her  Pari-* 
fiian  experiences :  this  is  what  comes 
of  spending  one's  youth  among  the 
wickednesses  of  a  foreign  capital. 
Others,  wider  in  their  views,  held 
tiiat  a  nature  so  thoroughly  yain  and 
unscrupulous  would  have  ripened 
into  much  the  same  maturity  wher- 
ever she  had  lived;  indeed  (and, 
whatever  the  theory,  this  was  true), 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  did  care  more 
for  her  children  and  her  home  in  her 
extreme  youth  than  she  ever  cared 
again  for  either  in  England. 
Whether  her  passionate  thirst  for 
admiration  wajs  inborn,  or  partially 
grafted  on  her  nature  by  the  examples 
of  wedded  life  that  she  saw  in  French 
society,  she  was,  undeniably,  at  her 
present  age  as  perfect  in  the  science 
of  pleasing,  as  finished  in  every  se- 
ductive grace  that  art  can  give,  as 
any  velvet-eyed  Frenchwoman,  de 
trente  arts,  who  ever  drew  breath. 
As  perfect;  but  very  £Eur  from  as 
happy.  A  Frenchwoman  lives  and 
moves  and  has  her  being  avowedly 
only  for  successes  of  society.  It  is 
an  institution  of  her  country  that 
she  should  remain  at  home  the  two 
or  three  first  years  after  her  mar- 
riage, then  commit  her  son  and 
daughter  to  tiiie  care  of  their  grand- 
mother or  governess,  and  betake 
herself  to  her  vie  de  jdie  femme  in 
earnest  She  is  adored  till  she  is 
thirty ;  after  thirty,  she  adores.  The 
two  phases  of  adoration  divide  the 
twenty  best  years  of  her  existence 
pretty  equally;  and  at  forty  she 
mJoiUsA  quietly  into  a  dressing-gown 
and  devotion  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Circumrtances,  not  any  extraordi- 
nary bias  of  her  own  nature,  make 
her  what  she  is,  and  French  society 
recognises  in  her  simply  the  bril- 
liuit  spoilt  child  of  its  own  creation. 
Her  family,  including  the  husband, 
regard  her  as  a  model-wife  and 
mother  of  a  fiunily,  and  a  touching 
epitaph  shall  one  day  be  susi)ended 
above  her  grave  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 


recording  all  the  angelic  domestic 
virtues  and  affections  of  which  she 
was  so  fair  an  example  when  on 
earth. 

But   Mrs.   Strangways   was   an 
Englishwoman.    Not  the  usages  of 
conventional  life,  but  her  own  in- 
nate tendencies,  joined  to  the  empire 
with  which  beauty  of  no  common 
order  had  endowed  her,  conspired  to 
make  her  what  she  was.     Every 
hour  of  triumph  she  emoyed  she  had 
to  purchase  by  hours  of  humiliation ; 
every  night  of  intoxicating  success 
by  days  and  weeks  of  bitterest  mor- 
tification.   All  the  homage  she  re- 
ceived from  one  sex  was  made  good 
to  her  in  worse  than  positive  n^Iect 
or  insolence  from  the  other.     She 
struggled  against  all  this  bravely. 
When  everybody  so  nearly  cut  her 
after  that  last  Viennese  expedition 
alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Tudor,  she  gave 
an  immense  fancy  ball  and  sent  invi- 
tations to  people  who  had  passed  her 
without  recognition  the  very  same 
day,  and  bore  up  against  dozens  of 
refusals,  and  looked  handsomer  and 
brighter  than  ever  when  the  evening 
of  her  ball  came,  and  finally  fought 
her  way  back  to  the  position  she  had 
so  nearly  lost  by  her  own  unaided 
pluck  and  determination  of  not  al- 
lowing her  enemies  to  cast  her  dbwn« 
But  do  you  think  there  was  so  little 
of  humanity  in  this  woman's  heart 
that  she  did  not  feel  every  indignity 
— yes,  every  small  stab,  every  ingem- 
ous  little  cruelty,  that  was  put  upon 
her  at  that  fancy  ball?     Do    yon 
think  Mrs.  Strangways,  or  any  other 
woman,  ever  fought  long  against  tiie 
imited  hosts  of  her  own  sex  without 
thousands  of  poisoned  shafts  rank- 
ling, however  hid  away,  witiin  her 
breast?    Mrs.  Strangways  endured 
it:   she  could  have  endured  more^ 
sooner  than  give  up  the  one  passion 
which  was  the  very  oreath  of  her  life : 
but  she  felt  every  cold  look,  every 
supercilious   bow,  to    the    full  as 
sharply  now  as  she  had  done  when 
she  first  began  to  receive  them  a 
dozen    weary    years    ago.     More 
sharply,  probably ;   she  nad  youth 
and  the  feelings  of  youthful  beauty 
to  the  fore,  then ;  she  who  had  so 
many  slaves    among    men    could 
easily  bear  the  want  of  a  few  friends 
among  women.    But  now  when  she 
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began  to  see  men's  eyes  following 
younger  fiices  than  hers  abroad, 
when  she  began  to  have  more  &e- 
qnent  and  less  oocnpied  hours  at 
home,  her  tired  heart  dwelt  with 
bitterer  emphasis  than  ever  upon 
eyery  look  or  word  of  slight  that  she 
endured,  while  still  the  desperation 
of  waning  power  made  her  more  re- 
solutely loatii  to  accept  the  lot  by 
which  alone  her  peace  with  her 
own  sex  coqld  haye  been  sealed — 
oblivion. 

Mrs.  Tudor,  bordering  on  four- 
score years  (sixty  of  which,  at  least, 
had  been  spent  in  frivolity), — Mrs. 
Tudor,  whose  own  youthful  follies 
were  probably  still  remembered  by 
herself,  although  buried  away  from 
evezy  one  else  beneath  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  half  a  century— Mrs. 
Tudor  thought  it  right  to  find  out, 

Sredsely,  who  was  visiting  Mrs. 
trangways  before  returning  the  call 
which  she  paid  to  herself  and  Esther, 
two  days  luter  their  meeting  in  the 
railway  carriage  on  their  return 
from  Weymouth. 

'  We  owe  these  things  to  ourselves 
and  to  society,  child/  she  remarked, 
virtuously,  to  Esther.  'It  is  not 
what  Mrs.  Strangways  does  that  it 
concerns  us  to  pry  into ;  indeed,  our 
charity  as  Christians  demands  that 
we  should  not  be  over-scrupulous 
as  to  each  other's  personal  and  hid- 
den Miiigs.  If  a  certain  class  of 
people  still  visit  Mrs.  Strangways, 
we  will  return  her  call  this  after- 
noon ;  if  not,  I  will  leave  a  card  upon 
her  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  and 
our  manner  when  we  meet  her  next 
can  show  that  we  don*t  desire  any 
continuance  of  her  acquaintance.' 

And  MLw  Whitty,  who  usually 
performed  any  little  dirty  work  of 
the  kind  for  Mrs.  Tudor,  was  sent  off 
at  once  to  ascertain,  through  such 
underhand  domestic  channels  as  her 
abilities  could  suggest,  what  families 
of  consideration  in  Bath  still  con- 
tinued to  invite  Mrs.  Strangways  to 
their  houses. 

The  result  was  satis&ctory  alike 
to  Mrs.  Strangways'  repute  and  to 
Mrs.  Tudor's  nice  moral  sense. 

'  The  Davenports  and  the  Ward- 
laws,  mim;  and  since  her  fancy 
ball,  Dean  Oxenham's  family,  and  I 
can't  teU  you  how  many  besideB,    A 


good  many  people  were  giving  her 
the  cold  shoulder  after  idl  the  odd 
stories  that  were  afloat  upon  her 
return  from  Germany;  but  what 
with  her  great  ball,  and  her 
constant  tea  dansangs,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  she's  quite 
up  again  in  public  esteem.  Most 
surprising,  really.  Miss  Fleming, 
how  some  people  can  do  everything, 
and  yet  be  visited.  I  can  assure 
you,  the  stories  about  her  last 
spring ' 

'  JAjsa  Whitty,  I  must  beg  of  you 
not  to  repeat  anything  disparaging 
of  Mrs.  Strangways  to  my  niece,' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Tudor,  the  whole 
of  whose  scruples  had  received  their 
quietus  at  the  mention  of  Dean 
Oxenham's  name.  '  These  scandals 
are  not  in  any  way  improving  for 
young  people  to  hear,  and  it  would 
be  much  more  becoming  in  you,  at 
your  age,  to  refrain  ftom  trying  to 
ii^ure  the  reputation  of  others.' 

'  But  as  we  were  talking  about  it 
this  morning,  mim,  I  thought ' 

'If  you  were  talking  about  any 
subject  this  morning,  it  is  a  quite 
sufficient  reason  for  your  not  talking 
about  it  this  afternoon,  Miss  Whitty. 
At  all  events  I  must  beg  of  you  not 
to  repeat  any  idle  Bath  gossip  to  my 
niece,  in  my  presence.' 

Miss  Whitty  looked  duly  guilty 
for  having  presumed  to  think  lightly 
of  any  one  who  was  visited  by  the 
Davenports,  and  the  Wardlaws, 
and  (since  her  fieuicy  ball)  by  Dean 
Oxenham's  wife  and  daughters ;  and 
Mrs.  Tudor  and  Esther,  in  another 
hour,  were  receiving  very  sweet 
smiles  from  Mrs.  Strangways  her- 
self, in  the  rose-coloured  light  of 
that  calumniated  lady's  owndraw* 
ing-room. 


CHAPTElt  XX. 

A  BEBIOXJB  BBINaiNQ-TTP. 

A  good  deal  of  a  certain  kind  of 
gaiety  might  soon  have  fallen  into 
Esther's  way  had  she  chosen  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  One  dinner,  one 
'  At  Home,'  and  one  card  party  were, 
however,  quite  enough  to  convince 
her  that  the  dissipations  that  suited 
Mrs.  Tudor  at  threescore  years  and 
ten,  were  by  no  means  seductive  to 
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herself  at  eighteen ;  and  with  very 
siiioeie  goodwill  she  begged  for  the 
fdture  to  be  left  out  of  all  entertain- 
ments in  which  the  amusements  of 
people  of  her  own  age  were  not  the 
primary  matter  of  consideration. 

Mrs.  Tudor  was  not  likely  to  dis- 
pute a  -point  which  promised  to  save 
herself  the  purchasing  of  white  kid 
gloves  and  evening  dresses  for 
Esther.  She  thought  her  dear  niece 
showed  a  very  praiseworthy  princi- 
ple in  not  wishing  to  acquire  that 
taste  for  sodety  which  must  so  in- 
evitably unfit  her  for  her  quiet  life 
at  home.  She  would  wish  her  dear 
niece  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
to  consult  her  own  feelings  as  long 
as  she  remained  her  guest ;  and  her 
dear  niece  soon  found  that  she  would 
have  five  or  six  evenings  in  every 
week  very  much,  indeed,  at  her  own 
disposal. 

The  consequence  of  this  freedom 
to  Esther  was  a  great  and  growing 
intimacy  with  Jane  Dashwood. 
Millymade  professions  still  of  the 
deepest  regard  for  her  old  school 
friend;  but  the  elements  of  real 
affection  for  anything  or  person  be- 
yond herself  were  quite  rudimen- 
tary in  poor  little  Milly's  shallow 
nature.  She  had  liked  Esther  at 
school,  as  she  candidly  avowed,  be- 
cause Esther  wrote  her  exercises, 
and  mended  her  stockings  for  her. 
She  liked  her  now  because  she  was 
a  complacent  listener  to  narrations 
of  successes,  and  also— in  Millicenf  s 
opinion — not  good-looking  enough 
ever  to  stand,  at  any  time,  in  one's 
own  way.  But  Jane,  who  with  all 
her  faults  could  love,  had  taken  a 
real  liking  to  the  repose  of  Esther's 
face  and  nature  from  the  first  day 
on  which  they  ever  saw  each  other 
in  the  train.  Possibly  like  Milly, 
she,  too,  imagined  Miss  Fleming  to 
be  one  who  would  never  rival  her  in 
the  closest  interests  of  her  life ;  but 
she  saw,  too,  in  her  a  strong  calm 
character,  wholly  opposed  to  her 
own  feverish  and  fitful  one,  an  origi- 
nal fresh  way  of  thinking  widely 
different  to  the  hackneyed  flippancy 
or  assumed  reserve  of  the  young 
women  she  had  hitherto  dignified 
by  the  name  of  friends.  Esther 
was  the  only  person  of  her  own  sex, 
except  her  sister,  with  whom  she  had 


ever  felt  anything  like  real  mterest 
in  talking ;  and  then  Esther  did  not 
admire  Arthur  Feel,  and  Arthur 
Peel  only  thought  Esther  a  fine- 
looking  girl,  not  at  all  in  his  style. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  when  he  had 
expressly  stated  his  fiinal  decision  on 
thus  important  subject,  that  poor 
Jane  first  came,  self-invited,  to  spend 
the  evening  with  Esther,  and  ask 
her  to  allow  her,  Jane  Dashwood,  to 
be  her  friend  for  life. 

Esther's  temperament  was  not 
one  that  urged  ner  on  into  sudden 
and  violent  young-lady  frioidsbip 
tmder  ordinary  circumstances;  hat 
still  Jane  Dashwood's  companion- 
ship  was  welcome  to  her.  It  was 
difficult  to  write  to  Oliver,  or  even 
think  of  him,  during  all  the  honn 
in  which  Mrs.  Tudor  left  her  alone. 
To  her  who  had  seen  so  little  of 
life  there  was  infinite  zest  in  all 
Mlbs  Dashwood's  aavair  vivre  and 
stories  of  her  own  conquests,  and 
^umphs,  and  regrets.  It  was  not 
unamusilig  to  hear  Jane  talk  of 
Paul.  He  was  the  last  man,  Esther 
assured  herself,  for  whom,  even  if 
disengaged,  she  could  entertain  any 
other  feeling  than  curiosity;  hat 
still  it  was  not  uninteresting,  in 
default  of  better  matter,  to  have  his 
character  set  fortii  in  Jane's  lively 
way,  and  from  the  Dashwood  point 
of  view. 

With  such  mutual  sources  of  in- 
terest, confidence  could  scarcely  Ml 
of  proceeding  rapidly  between  two 
young  women  of  the  respective  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  Attiie 
end  of  a  fortnight  Esther  knew 
every  one  of  the  antecedents  of 
Jane's  life,  except  such  portions  of 
it  as  belonged  to  Arthur  Peel ;  and 
Jane  had  received  every  confidence 
Esther  had  to  give,  except  the  re- 
countal  of  those  few  shcnrt  weeks 
that  had  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  Mr.  Garew. 

'I  am  ^uite  glad  to  see  Jane 
becoming  mtimate  with  you.  Miss 
Fleming,'  Mrs.  Dashwood  observed 
to  Esther  the  second  time  she  saw 
her.  '  It  would  be  something  new 
to  me  to  see  either  of  Colonel  I)afih- 
wood's  daughters  caring  for  any- 
thing more  vital  than  dress,  and 
vanity,  and  balls.  If  you  find  that 
you  acquire  the  slightest  influenoo 
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oyer  poor  Jane,  may  I — may  I  ask 
yon,  as  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourself 
and  her,  too,  to  try  and  turn  it 
to  a  serious  account?' 

Esther  answered,  as  civility  de- 
manded, that  she  would  he  very  glad 
indeed  to  do  anything  to  serve  Mrs. 
Dashwood;  but  she  had  already 
obtained  sufficient  insight  into  Jane's 
temper  to  know  that  whatever  in- 
fluence was  to  be  gained  over  her 
must  be  an  indirect  one.  She  might 
be  swayed  by  example  or  by  love ; 
the  kind  of  war  of  extermination 
that  her  stepmother  had  carried  on 
against  her,  ever  since  she  was  seven 
years  old,  was,  Esther  felt,  the  pre- 
cise means  of  making  poor  Jane's 
heart  stand  firmest  rooted  in  its  own 
rebellion. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  was  a  woman  of 
undeniably  good  intentions.  She 
held  firm  views  as  to  her  own  per- 
fectly elect  state  of  mind  and  excel- 
lent future  prospects  in  another 
world,  and  really  did  her  best  to 
convince  the  people  she  lived  with 
of  their  errors.  Esther's  ignorance 
of  theological  matters  prevented 
her  from  discerning  whether  Mrs. 
Dash  wood's  views  were  high  or  low, 
Galvinistic,  or  Tractarian,  or  broad. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  doc- 
trines, however,  she  held  them  to 
the  extreme,  and  made  her  fiunily 
duly  miserable  by  their  propagation. 
For,  in  addition  to  her  views, 
Colonel  Dashwood's  wife  had  nerves. 
Views  and  nerves  both  in  the  same 
woman!  When  she  got  worsted 
in  her  frequent  theological  and 
moral  arg^mients  with  Jane,  shp  had 
nerves  to  fall  back  upon  at  the 
crowning-point  of  her  defeat.  When 
Colonel  Dashwood  offended  her  by 
his  worldliness,  in  any  shape  that 
involved  neglect  of  herself,  she 
could,  at  the  very  shortest  notice, 
attire  herself,  metaphorically,  in  her 
grave-clothes,  and  propose  to  meet 
her  end.  Every  man — whatever,  in 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  masculine 
confidence,  he  may  assert  to  the 
contrary — every  man  that  breathes 
is  utterly  subjugated  and  powerless 
when  his  wife  makes  preparations  for 
death.  If  he  struggles,  he  is  made 
to  feel  himself  a  brute,  and  has  to 
give  in  in  the  end:  if  he  does  not 
struggle,  he  is  made  equally  to  feel 


himself  a  brute,  and  has  to  give  in 
at  the  onset.  Her  step-daughters 
were  sufficiently  out  of  the  reach  of 
her  immediate  and  personal  power 
to  bear  a  great  many  of  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood's  death-throes  with  fortitude; 
but  long  experience  had  taught  her 
husband  that  his  wisest  course  lay 
in  prostrate  and  abject  submiasiony 
and  it  was  quite  beautiful,  when  he 
was  asked  to  a  whist  party  or  a 
club  dinner,  to  hear  the  conditional 
acceptance  '  depending  on  poor  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  wretched  state  of  health;' 
that  was  all  the  meek,  submissive 
old  Colonel  dared  to  give. 

And  yet  the  meek,  submissive  old 
Colonel  was  far  from  miserable  in 
his  thraldom.  Years  had  accus- 
tomed him  even  to  Mrs.  Dashwood ; 
and  some  of  his  more  intimate 
friends,  including  his  own  children, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
austerity  of  his  wife's  views,  and 
the  feebleness  of  her  health,  were  by 
no  means  distasteful  to  Colonel 
Dashwood.  They  saved  him  from 
the  expense  of  enterteining ;  and  to 
be  saved  expenditure  in  any  shape 
was  what  Colonel  Dashwood  lived 
for.  When  he  summed  up  in  his 
mind  the  dinner-parties,  the  balls« 
the  theatre  tickete  from  which  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  views  saved  him,  I 
can  really  quite  believe  that  the 
calculation  served  to  reconcDe  him 
to  a  great  many  of  the  intestinal 
broils  and  personal  buUyings  that 
were  his  everyday  food.  The  girls 
had  to  be  married,  of  course :  in- 
deed, Colonel  Dashwood's  view  of 
daughters  went  no  farther  than  the 
primary  expense  of  their  dress,  and 
nis  own  ultimate  hopes  of  making 
over  this  expense  into  the  hands  of 
another  man;  and  with  a  woman 
fond  of  them,  and  of  the  things  they 
liked,  a  woman  such  as  their  mother 
might  have  been  had  she  lived* 
what  would  not  have  been  required 
of  him  in  costly  entertainmente 
every  winter?  If  you  set  up  for 
ball-giving  at  all,  you  must,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  watering- 
Elace  civilization,  give  two  large 
alls  a  year.  The  supper  for  a  ball 
coete  so  much ;  item,  waiters ;  item, 
musicians ;  the  musicians  alone  suf- 
ficient to  buy  his  fish  in  the  Bath 
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market  for  a  twelyemonth :  and 
then  oome  smaller  parties^and  im- 
promptu teas,  and  dinners;  amd  all 
the  reckless  ezpenditnres  that  wo- 
men abandon  themselves  to,  when 
once  you  give  them  their  head  at  all. 
IVhen  Colonel  Dashwood  pondered 
over  these  things,  and  saw  that  his 
daughters  man£^^  to  be  invited  out 
and  admired  merely  on  the  strength 
of  their  own  good  looks,  and  one 
inexpensive,  semi-polemical  '  At 
Home '  a  year— I  repeat  it,  I  can 
quite  believe  he  felt  duly  ti^ankTul 
for  the  nerves  and  views,  and  blessed 
saving  of  money  generally,  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Dashwood,  together 
with  her  nice  little  fortune  of  so 
many  thousand  pounds,  had  brought 
to  him. 

But  Jane  and  MiUy  saw  in  their 
&ther's  ready  submission  to  his 
wife's  wishes  only  another  cause  of 
righteous  detestation  to  their  step- 
mother, another  element  of  discord 
in  their  loveless,  disunited  home. 
All  the  practical  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  reh'gion,  were,  as  &r  as 
they  were  concerned,  deprivation  of 
the  thinra  they  cared  for.  All 
Colonel  Dashwood's  philanthropy 
(and  he  was  very  philanthro- 
pical — took  chairs  at  meetings,  and 
made  long  twaddling  speeches 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind)  was 
put  off,  his  children  said,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  own  house,  and 
never  extended  to  them.  As  Esther 
got  to  know  more  of  their  home  and 
of  their  training,  she  wondered  less 
and  less  at  the  scanty  affection  be- 
stowed by  the  Dashwood  girls  upon 
the  members  of  their  own  family, 
and  at  the  cool  and  systematic  deceit 
existing  between  every  one  of  the 
entire  household  towards  the  rest. 
Upon  Milly,  faulty  though  she  was, 
her  bringing  up  had  exercised  a  less 
powerful  influence  for  bad  than  upon 
Jane.  MilUcent  Dashwood's,  like 
her  father's,  was  a  temperament 
precisely  fitted  for  extracting  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  personal 
gratification,  and  the  very  smallest 
of  personal  suffering,  out  of  any 
X)osition  of  life  in  which  she  might 
find  herself  placed.  Her  loves/her 
i^rmpathies,  her  dislikes^  were  all  of 
the  same  moderate  and  prudent 
temperature.    You  could  just  look 


onward  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
imagine  her  then  as  Colonel  Dash- 
wood was  at  present;  perfonning 
all  expedient  duties  well,  and  digest- 
ing her  dinner,  and  living  within 
her  income,  and  caring  very  little 
for  anything  beyond  her  own  ease, 
and  being  very  well  thought  of  in- 
deed l^  the  world  at  larga 

Was  she  upright?  was  she  con- 
scientious? No  one  living— no, 
not  herself— ever  knew  as  much  as 
that  of  Millicent  Dashwood.  Gom- 
mon  sense  and  thorough  selfisbneas 
and  a  cool  temperament  kept  her— 
as  they  keep  hundreds  like  her— 
firom  ever  mfringing  any  law,  the 
infringement  of  which  should  entail 
penal^  on  herself.  She  simply  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  refined  or 
fierce  temptation,  and  oonsequently 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  Iw 
tempted  beyond  her  power  of  resist 
ance.  Jane's  sensitive  organizatioa 
and  utter  deficiency  of  joorsl 
strengtli  made  her  whole  life  a  series 
of  struggles  and  ibilures;  of  strag- 
gles a^Bmst  conditions  and  tempta- 
tions too  strong  for  her;  of  sanepr 
ders  to  things  which,  even  while 
they  conquered  her,  she  had  enough 
nobility  of  soul  to  revolt  from  and 
despise.  And  Milly,  like  the  true 
little  Pharisee  that  she  was,  aheady 
indulged  in  much  secret  thankful- 
ness to  Providence  that  she  was  not 
as  poor  dear  Jenny  in  her  frequent 
short-comings,  and  spasmodic  en- 
deavours after  impossible  perfectioD. 

The  fact  was,  no  real  moral  disci- 
pline in  childhood  had  fitted  Jane 
Dashwood  either  for  the  temptations 
or  the  weariness  of  ordinary  human 
life.  Mrs.  Dashwood,  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  her  class,  had 
early  talked  a  great  deal  to  her  step- 
daughters about  their  sins,  and 
spiritual  helplessness,  and  need  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness;  and 
Milhcent,  by  the  time  she  was  eight 
years  old,  had  improved  so  much 
upon  her  instructions  as  to  be  able 
to  mourn,  in  the  orthodox,  casnistio 
argot,  over  all  tiie  iniquities  of  her 
childish  days,  and  obtain  little 
prizes  of  tracts  and  picture  cards  as 
a  recompense  for  the  sensitiveneBB 
of  her  oonsdenoe.  But  Jane  oonld 
not  play  &st  and  loose  with  her  own 
soul,  even  then.    6he  oonld  no  foon 
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lament  over  tinfelt  snu  tban  she 
could  steal  the  almonds  and  raisins 
from  the  sideboard,  and  go  to  sleep 
half  an  honr  afterwards  unhannted 
by  remorse,  like  Milly.  Whatever 
she  felt  was  real :  and  so,  as  she 
fiuthfdlly  believed  aU  that  she  was 
told  in  snch  matters,  her  conscience 
became  really  excited  into  precocious 
tmd  nnnatural  sensitiveness.  She 
thought  herself  fiEJlen  and  lost,  and 
she  preferred  despairing  hymns  to 
story  books,  and  she  heard  mysteri- 
ous calls  and  voices,  and  sustained 
raptures  and  trances. 

'  And  so  I  got  used  up  in  reli- 
^ous  feeling,  as  I  am  now  in  every- 
thing else,'  she  said  to  Esther,  once. 
'I  do  things  that  I  ought  to  repent 
for,  as  I  repented  then,  and  I  can't. 
All  the  straining  after  repentance 
before  I  really  knew  what  wrong 
was  seems  to  have  exhausted  my 
repenting  powers  for  life/ 

She  was  mistaken  in  this,  as  her 
constant  fits  of  self-upbraiding 
proved.  Her  temperament  was  too 
acute  a  one  for  even  Mrs.  Dashwood's 
training  to  have  wholly  deadened 
its  capacities  for  suffering.  But  her 
repentances  were  still  merely  emo- 
tional, like  those  she  had  played  at 
when  she  was  a  child:  passionate 
revulsions  of  feeling  bearing  no 
fruit  whatsoever  beyond  present 
tears  and  speedy  longings  after  re- 
newed and  stronger  excitement. 

Esther  Fleming  was  the  first  per- 
son she  had  known  in  whom  her 
feverish  unsettled  spirit  could  find 
anything  like  repose.  Esther  was  so 
little  excitable,  so  strong,  so  rarely 
moved!  Everything  she  said  and 
felt  was  so  real,  so  unlike  the  senti- 
ments developed  in  the  Dashwood 
atmosphere.  Religion  with  her  had 
been,  as  a  little  child,  to  learn  her 
lessons,  to  weed  the  garden,  to  mend 
her  clothes,  to  go  to  church,  to  obey. 
Miss  Joan  abhorred  questioning 
children  about  their  feelmgs ;  '  fos- 
tering their  vanity,  and  training 
them  to  be  hypocrites,  as  though 
tliat  won't  come  fost  enough  with- 
out any  assistance  of  ours.'  She 
held  that  the  only  way  to  train  them 
was  to  bring  them  up  in  stem 
obedience  to  all  natural  law,  moral 
and  physical,  to  make  them  tem- 
perate, enduring,  self-reUant,  strong; 


and  trust  to  their  early-instilled  un- 
teasoniijff  reverence  for  church  and 
Sundflsy,  and  their  Bibles,  to  keep 
them  right  in  theology.  And  pro- 
bably her  theory  was  as  right  as  any 
theory  of  education  ever  can  be; 
Esther's  nature,  at  all  events,  had 
not  developed  badly  under  it. 

'You  would  be  better  if  you 
thought  less  about  yourself  alto- 
gether, Jane,'  she  would  answer 
when  Was  Dashwood  had  been 
mourning  over  the  decay  of  her 
repenting  powers.  '  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  you  don't  at  heart  like  the  sen- 
sation of  being  wicked.  Self-analy- 
zation,  as  you  call  it,  may  be  a  very 
fine  and  useful  exercise,  but  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  if  you  would 
just  give  up  flirting  with  Arthur 
Feel,  and  not  seek  so  many  occa- 
sions of  fiilling,  it  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose. 

Esther  aid  not  know  then  how 
near  poor  Jane's  heart  her  foolish 
passion  lay.  When  she  found  what 
the  girl's  love  for  Arthur  Peel 
really  was,  she  could  never  bring 
her  lips  to  say  anything  harsh  or 
strong-minded  upon  .  the  subject 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

FIFTY  THOUBAND  FOUNTS. 

One  morning  early,  Miss  Dash- 
wood came  round  alone  to  ask 
Esther  to  walk  with  her.  Milly  had 
gone  to  spend  the  day  with  some  ' 
friends  of  her  own,  and  Jane  felt  a 
strong  inclination  for  a  quiet  country 
walk;  besides,  she  added,  she  had 
something  very  particular  indeed, 
that  she  wished  to  talk  to  Miss 
Fleming  about ;  something  concern- 
ing which  she  desired  especially  to 
Bsk  Miss  Fleming's  opinion. 

'You  must  give  me  yours  on 
something  equally  important  to  me,' 
said  Esther.  '  I  have  had  an  invitsh 
tion  this  morning  to  M^^^^  &t  Mrs. 
Strangways  for  next  Thursday,  and 
Aunt  Thalia  and  I  cannot  decide 
whether  I  shall  accept  it  or  not' 

'Paul  will  be  there,'  said  Jane, 
laconically.  'I  had  a  note  from 
him  this  morning,  to  say  that  he 
will  return  to  Bain  ntxt  week/ 
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'And  is  Mr.  OhicheBter  sure  to  be 
at  any  party  given  by  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways,  Jane?' 

'  Qoite  certain,  Esther— under 
some  circmnstances.  There  will  be 
people  at  Mrs.  Straogways'  house  on 
Thursday  whom  Mr.  Chichester 
cares  to  meet.' 

'  I  am  sure  everybody  seems  to  be 
taking  up  with  Mrs.  Strangways 
now/  cried  Miss  Whitty,  who  was 
busily  disrobing  Mrs.  Tudor's  chan- 
deliers for  an  approaching  tea-party. 
'  Whom  do  you  think  I  saw  with 
her  this  morning,  Miss  Dashwood?' 

'Oh!  I  am  sure  I  don't  know/ 
answered  Jane,  turning  sha^ly 
away. 

'Why,  Miss  Lynes — Hie  Miss 
Lynes — the  heiress,  and  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways, and  Mr.  Feel  was  with  them,  on 
horseback.  I  was  coming  back  from 
my  little  early  walk  on  the  common, 
and  I  knew  who  it  was  directly, 
though  I've  not  been  introduoad. 
Miss  Lynes's  fietce  is  so  famihar  to 
me  from  her  likeness  to  her  uncle. 
Sir  Samuel  Lynes,  whom  Tve  played 
with  scores  and  scores  of  times 
when  I  was  a  child.'  (It  was  a 
I)eculiarity  of  Miss  Whitty's  to  have 
played  with  everybody  when  she 
was  a  child:  knights,  baronets, 
poets-laureate,  generals,  dukes; 
nothing  short  of  royal^  stopped 
her.)  '  And  most  surprised  I  was, 
dearest  Mrs.  Tudor,  I  can  assure 
you,  to  see  Sir  Samuel's  niece  in 
such  company.' 

'Then  yoiur  surprise  was  very 
ill-placed,  Miss  Whitty/  replied  Mrs. 
Tudor.    '  A  clothier's  niece — ' 

'Oh,dearmim!  an  army  agent's — ' 

'  An  army  agent's,  a  clothier's,  a 
tailor's  niece,  like  Miss  Lynes,  may 
be  well  content  that  her  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  have  brought  her  at  all 
into  the  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  Mr.  Peel  means  to  marry 
the  young  woman,  I  hear,  and,  con- 
sidering the  family  of  ruined  spend- 
thrifts he  belongs  to,  'tis  about  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do/ 

Esther  saw  that  Miss  Dashwood 
writhed  visibly  under  Mrs.  Tudor's 
last  words,  and  began  to  talk  of 
other  things  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
house ;  but  Jane,  of  her  own  will, 
recurred  at  once  to  the  theme  of 
Arthur  Peel  and  Miss  Lynes. 


'Toar'aant  is  ri^t,  Estfasr;  all 
the  town  is  menticmmff  their  dsium 
together.  1  know,  of  course,  thai 
there  is  nothing  in  it ;  howcanihaEe 
be?  the  very  idea  is"  pr^)06tan)U8; 
but  still  it  niakes  me  sick  and  miae* 
rable  even  to  hear  his  name  spoken 
of  wiUi  any  other  woman's.  That's 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
We'll  not  walk  in  the  town,  well 
go  away  through  the  park  to  the 
conmion,  where  we  shaU  meet  no- 
body, unless,  indeed,  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  fall  in  with  that  riding- 
party  Miss  Whitty  told  us  oV  And 
then  Jane  laughed  rather  bit- 
terly. 

The  ordinary  Dashwood  idea  of 
a  walk  consisted  in  makisg  the 
greatest  number  of  tarns  that  wera 
jKwsible,  without  being  actoally 
notorious,  before  the  club-house,  and 
up  and  down  the  principal  gangways 
of  Bath;  and  Esther  felt  a  good 
deal  relieved  that  for  once  they  were 
to  go  away  into  the  oountry  and 
be  spared  the  manoeuvring  which 
walking  for  two  consecutive  honn 
along  three  streets  demands.  It 
was  a  clear,  still  day  of  lateautomn; 
the  air  sununer-like,  but  for  its  in- 
tense stUlness  and  firagrance  fiom 
the  dying  woods ;  the  colouring  on 
the  surrounding  amphitheatre  of 
hills  full  of  those  tender  hues  of 
russet-gold  and  delicate  gr^  which 
render  some  mornings  in  December 
fiurer  than  all  the  brightest  days  of 
May  or  June. 

'Bath  is  a  beautiful  place,'  Esther 
remarked  as  they  turned  in  the 
upper  park  to  look  back  across  the 
town.  '  If  I  was  condenmed  to  live 
in  any  city  all  my  life,  I  think  I 
would  choose  this.' 

'And  I  would  sooner  choose  any 
other  in  the  inhabited  world/  said 
Miss  Dashwood.  '  I  hate,  I  detest^ 
I  loathe  Bath— Bath,  and  its  people 
too.' 

'  The  people  yon  have  spent  all 
your  life  among,  Jane?* 

'The  people  I  have  spent  all  my 
life  among,  Esther.  Leaving  ont 
papa  and  Milly,  I  shouldn't  abed  a 
tear  at  all  the  people  I  know  in  Bath 
being  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake at  this  moment' 

'  The  riding  party  on  the  oommca 
excepted,  of  course.' 
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'  ijrihur  Feel  ezoepted ;  fhe  other 
two  might  share  the  general  fate» 
lorany  wish  of  mine  to  the  contrary. 
Not  that  either  of  them  have  ixgured 
me,  or  hare  it  in  their  power  to 
iiuaxe  me/  she  added  quickly. 
'  Mrs,  Strangways  detests  me,  but 
as  to  poor  Miss  Lynes,  with  her 
great  &t  white  lymphatic  face,  I 
Wouldn't  think  it  was  in  her  to  like 
or  dislike  anyone ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
could  never  have  the  slightest  feeling 
of  either  kind  towards  her.' 

'And  are  you  sure  that  Mrs. 
Strangways  does  detest  you,  Jane? 
She  is  always  wanting  you  to  be 
with  her;  she  is  dreadfully  affec- 
tionate to  you  in  her  manner.  What 
can  you  have  ever  done  to  make  her 
detest  you  as  you  say  she  does  ?' 

'  Not  any  one  particular  action, 
perha^MS.  It  is  not  one  great  pal- 
pMe  injury,  but  a  series  of  small 
rivalries,  that  make  dear  friends  like 
Mrs.  Strangways  and  me  detest  each 
other.  I  am  a  dozen  years  younger 
than  she  is— men  ask  me  to  dance 
oftener  than  they  do  her.  She  can 
look  back  upon  scores  of  times  when 
my  vanity  has  been  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  hers.  Paul  Chichester, 
who  would  not  under  any  condi- 
tions pay  her  attention,  became  my 
friend  the  first  day  he  saw  me.  Are 
not  these  sufficient  reasons  for  her 
to  hate  me?' 

'  And  yet  she  always  wishes  you 
to  be  witii  her.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  she  has  got  to  the  point 
where  rival  aid  has  to  be  called  in. 
A  humiliating  point  that,  Esther, 
eh  ?  I  wonder  when  I  am  thirty 
whether  I  shall  be  what  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways is  now  ?' 

'God  forbid,  Jane,'  said  Esther. 
'  I  hope  you  will  be  happily  married, 
and  caring  nothing  for  balls  and 
parties  long  before  then.' 

'  Married — to  whom  ?' 

Esther  hesitated.  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  position  as  nominally  en- 
gaged to  one  man,  and  uncondi- 
tionally in  love  with  another,  made 
the  question  a  rather  difficult  one 
to  answer. 

'Married  to  whom?'  repeated 
Jane.  '  Speak  out,  Esther,  I  want 
to  have  your  opinion.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  married  to  a 
man  you  can  respect,  Jane.    Ton 


would  never  be  happy  unless  you 
did  respect  him.' 

'Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
that  style  of  moral  sentiment, 
Esther  ?  I  think,  like  all  copy-book 
things,  it  means  nothing  whatever. 
No  pretty  little  axioms  can  fit  every- 
body ;  good  and  bad,  passionate  and 
phlegmatic,  alike.  Bespect  and 
este^  may  be  necessary  elements 
to  some  people's  love ;  th^  are  not 
to  mine.  I  can  love  without  either.' 

'  I  spoke  of  happiness,  Jane.' 

'  And  love  is  happiness.  When  I 
am  married  to  Arthur,  I  shall  be 
happy,  whatever  he  is,  whatever  he 
has  been.  It  ia  just  the  one  subject 
in  which  reason  does  not  enter,  you 
see.  Miss  Fleming.  I  suppose  you 
allow  that?' 

'I — ^I  don't  think  I  know  much 
about  very  passionate  love,'  said 
Esther;  and  recollecting  her  nnme- 
reus  remarkably  cool  judgments  upon 
the  defects  in  Oliver's  character,  the 
truth  was  borne  in  upon  her,  not 
without  a  sense  of  shame,  that  Jane's 
attachment,  hopeless  and  misplaced 
though  it  might  be,  had  yet  stronger 
vitality,  more  of  the  genuine  ele- 
ment of  love  in  it  than  hers.  'I 
don't  think  I  know  much  about 
passionate  love,  except  what  I  have 
heard,  and  read  in  books.  I  think, 
now,  that  I  could  always  reason, 
whatever  I  might  feel.' 

'  And  pray  to  Heaven  that  you 
may  always  feel  so!'  cried  Miss 
Dashwood.  'Fray  that  you  may 
never  love  any  human  being  bettcor 
than  yourself;  above  all,  that  you 
may  never  commit  the  desperate 
folly  of  staking  your  hopes  of 
happiness  upon  the  miserable  chance 
of  any  man  s  heart  being  as  stable 
as  your  owp.' 

'  Have  you  done  that,  Jane?' 

'  Have  I  not  done  it  ?  you  should 
say.  Am  I  not  giving  up  the  best 
years  of  my  life,  giving  up  all  other 
prospects  or  hopes ;  am  I  not  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything — my  own 
soul  if  it  would  help  him— to  Arthur 
Peell  and  how  does  he  return  it 
all?  Don't  speak,  please,  don't  say 
anything ;  I  can  bear  to  say  these 
.  things,  but  not  to  hear  them  said. 
*  Does  Arthur  really  love  me,  Esther? 
He  mud  do  that;'  she  turned  her 
fsboe,  white  and  excited,  to  Esther; 
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'he  mnflt  do  that/  sbe  repeated 
passionately.  'Men  are  not  like 
women,  of  course:  they  leqnire 
excitement,  amusement,  a  thousand 
things  that  look  like  infidelity,  yet 
are  not  really  so.  Arthur's  whole 
life  is  spent  in  committing  actions 
that  make  me  miserahle,  and  still, 
at  heart,  I  know  he  loves  me.  Why, 
lust  think  how  long  our  engagement 
has  heen  going  on — ^three  years! 
It  makes  me  old  to  think  of  it.' 

'Engagement!  I  never  knew  he- 
fore  that  there  was  anything  like  an 
engagement  in  the  case,'  said  Esther, 
with  a  feeling  of  more  interest  in 
Jane's  love  af&rs  than  she  had  ever 
known  before.  '  Do  you  mean  me  to 
think  that  you  are  actually  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Peel  ?* 

'  Well,  yes.  I  don't  see  the  good 
of  making  any  more  half-confi- 
dences. In  our  way,  Arthur  and  I 
are  engaged.' 

' Oh,  Jane!  and  I  have  laughed  at 
you  about  it,  and  said  such  things 
about  Mr.  Peel !  How  I  wish  you 
had  told  me  all  from  the  fiirst  1' 

'Never  mind,'  cried  Miss  Dash- 
wood,  with  rather  a  forced  laugh. 
'  You  need  not  take  it  so  dreadfully 
ou  serieux,  I  said  we  were  engaged 
in  one  way,  and  our  way  would  not 
he  yours,  Esther.    I  amuse  myself 

Sretty  well,  as  you  see,  in  this  odious 
fe  of  ours  at  Bath,  and  I  dare  say 
Arthur  pines  no  more  than  other 
young  Guardsmen  pine  in  London. 
Whatever  you  have  said  is  not  half 
so  bad  as  what  people  in  general  say 
of  both  of  us.' 

'  But  people  in  general  don't  know 
that  you  are  engi^ed  to  each  other, 
I  suppose.' 

'Not  now.  My  little  attentions 
to  Paul  have  drawn  others  as  well 
as  papa  on  the  wrong  scent,  as  I 
meant  them  to  do.  Very  good- 
natured  of  Paul  to  help  me  out  so 
well,  wasn't  it? » 

'  I  don't  know,  Jane.  I  am  dense 
in  such  matters.  I  don't  quite 
understand  the  advantage  of  it 

'  It  is  very  simple.  Papa  thinks 
I  am  safe,  and  does  not  watch  me. 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  thinks  some  one  is. 
really  going  to  be  fool  enough  to 
take  me  off  her  hands,  and  abstains 
occasionally  from  bullying  me. 
Between  them  I  get  my  medom. 


and  see  Arthur,  and  write  to  him  as 
much  as  I  choose.  And  Mr.  Peel 
himself  is  regarded  as  so  perfectly 
£roe,  that  all  &e  world  set  him  down 
as  about  to  marry  Miss  Lynes.' 

'But  if  I  were  in  your  place  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  such  per- 
Ibct  liberty  as  that' 

'  You  wouldn't  care  if  you  knew, 
as  I  do,  that  all  these  reports  are 
utterly  malignant  and  prepos- 
terous,' exclamied  Miss  Dashwood. 
'Arttiur  many  Miss  Lynes!  with 
his  festidious  tastes  and  admiration 
of  refinement!  I  should  like  yon 
to  see  her,  Esther;  I  should  only 
like  you  once  to  see  her!  You 
wouldn't  be  so  desperately  sure  of 
her  becoming  my  rival,  if  you  did.' 

Miss  Dashwood's  wish  was  des- 
tined to  be  accomplished.  Almost 
while  the  words  were  yet  on  her 
lips,  a  sharp  turn  in  the  path 
brought  them  in  fall  sight  of  tmee 
people  on  horseback,  who  had  just 
turned  into  the  upper  park  from  tiie 
common,  and  Esther  recogmsed  in- 
stantly that  two  of  the  three  were 
Mrs.  Strangways  and  Mr.  PeeL 

'A  most  extraordinary  ooind- 
dence,  as  your  friend  MissWhitty 
would  say,  Esther.  Please  talk 
away  to  me,  and  let  us  have  the 
manner  of  being  unconcerned  as 
we  pass.  Mrs.  Strangways  and  that 
— that  other  person  will  be  hoping 
to  see  me  1o(mc  annoyed:  but  they 
will  be  disappointed.  Do  look  at 
the  heiresses  figure !  Arthur  likes 
delicate  mignon  lines — ^must  not 
that  waist  be  fearfoDy  seductive  to 
him?* 

Miss  Dashwood  tried  hard  to 
make  her  manner  natural,  and  pro- 
bably succeeded  well  enough  to 
prevent  Mrs.  Strangways  and  that 
— that  other  person  fromdetectiDg 
the  effort ;  but  Arthur  Peel  knew, 
long  before  they  reached  her,  what 
kind  of  feelings  were  masked  by 
Jane's  smiling  face  and  rroging 
laugh.  He  felt  horribly  iU  at  ease 
himself.  Women  can  carry  off  such 
a  situation  readily  enough:  indeed,! 
have  known  some  of  them,  who  are 
never  so  thoroughly  natural,  and  in 
their  element,  as  when  they  have  to 
pla^  one  lover  off  against  anotiier 
dolmg  out  equal  hope  to  both,  and 
utter    despair   to    neither.     But 
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eoqtietry  iB  Hot  Inborn  in  men,— in 
EngliBhmenj  at  all  erents.  There 
are  male  coquets,  as  there  are  male 
milliners  and  male  dancers;  bat 
Katore  asserts  herself  in  eyery  case. 
Jost  when  the  last  perfection  in  art 
is  required,  they  lack  those  finer 
graces  of  the  sex  whose  attributes 
they  are  infringing,  and  become 
ridiculous.  Arthur.  Peel  could 
carry  on  any  number  of  flirtations 
apart;  could  parry  jealous  question- 
ings with  a  mixture  of  apiomb  and 
indignant  tenderness  that  belonged 
almost  to  the  highest  stage  of 
science ;  but  yet  to  the  very  highest 
he  could  not  reach.  Meeting  the 
woman  who  loyed  him,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  woman  whose  fifty 
thousand  pounds  he  desued  to 
possess,  he  looked  more  foolish, 
more  awkward,  than  any  schoolgirl 
of  fifteen  would  do  if  suddenly 
called  into  a  position  in  which  lust 
the  same  amount  of  tact  should  be 
required  of  her. 

But,  whateyer  the  feelings  of  the 
others,  Mrs.  Strangways,  at  least, 
looked  radiant,  and  would  on  no  ac- 
count pass  Jane  and  Esther  with 
merely  bowing.  She  stopped,  she 
shook  hands,  she  made  playfal  sur- 
mises as  to  the  object  of  their  early 
walk ;  finally  she  introduced  Jane  to 
MissLynes.  The  heiress  nodded  with 
the  affobility  that  her  wealth  and 
her  magnificent  mount  and  her 
groom  behind  her,  and  her  present 
success  with  Arthur,  warranted  her 
to  feel:  Jane  drew  up  her  little 
figure  and  inclined  her  head  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  with  an 
awfully  supercilious  ghost  of  a  smile, 
eztendiDg  as  much  to^Mr.  Feel  as 
to  Miss  Lynes. 

'Have  you  walked  fax,  Miss 
Fleming?'  Arthur  inquired,  bring- 
ing his  horse  nearer  to  the  path  and 
fiirther  from  the  heiress,  but  not 
daring  to  address  Jane  herself.  '  We 
did  not  see  you  on  the  conmion.  I 
suppose— ah — ' 

He  was  assisted  out  of  his  dilemma 
by  Jane.  That  one  word  '  we '  had 
sent  all  the  angry  blood  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheeks,  and  Mr.  Peel 
knew,  before  she  spoke,  the  kind  of 
answer  he  had  to  expect 

*We  haven't  been  for,  Mr.  Peel. 
MQly  has  gone  to  spend  the  day 


with  those  dreadftd  school-friends  of 
hers,  the  Smithetts,  and  as  I  never 
can  stand  the  cotton  atmosphere  for 
more  than  five  minutes  without  a 
sensation  of  choking,  I  made  my 
escape,  and  asked  Esther  to  come  out 
with  me  here  for  a  littie  purer  air.' 

It  was  not  a  refined  thrust :  Jane 
was  the  first  to  confess  herself  sdter- 
wards  that  she  had  been  positively 
unladylike.  But  it  took  the  desired 
effect  at  the  time.  No  fine  shaft 
could  have  pierced  so  tough  a  skin, 
morally  and  physically,  as  Miss 
Lynes's;  but  the  shghtest  allusion 
to  trade  made  her  actually  shiver. 
She  was  so  exultingly  proud  of  her 
money,  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
the  way  in  which  her  money  had 
been  madel 

'Who  are  the  Smithetts?'  she 
cried,  in  that  quick  familiiur  way  with 
which  people  of  her  breeding  (^ways 
try  to  throw  off  their  confusion.  '  I 
never  met  them  out— -I  never  heard 
of  them.    Are  they  in  society  ?' 

'Some  persons  visit  them,'  said 
Jane,  in  a  frightfully  clear,  syllabic 
manner.  'I  believe  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smithett  belong  to  a  highly  re- 
spectable class  of  persons.  The 
daughters,  from  being  ashamed  of 
their  parents  and  of  their  business, 
are  insufferable.  Is  that  really  one 
of  Stone  and  Mason's  horses,  Mrs. 
Strangways  ?  It  is  a  much  more  de- 
cent-Iookmg  creature  than  any  papa 
ever  geto  for  Milly  and  ma' 

*0h,  I  hope  you  won't  get  any 
hack-horses  when  you  ride  with  me 
again,  Mrs.  Strangways,'  interrupted 
Miss  Lynes.  '  They're  such  mise- 
rable screws,  I  don't  care  to  be  seen 
with  them ;  and  you  know  you  can 
always  have  one  of  mine,  whenever 
you  like.  I  keep  three,  beside  the 
groom's.' 

Arthur  Peel  had  always  felt  a 
mild  chronic  distaste  for  Miss  Lynes's 
person ;  but  at  this  moment  it  rose 
mto  something  very  near  strong  re- 
tragnance.  Her  corpulent  figure, 
her  stunted  features  had  never  stood 
out  in  such  strong  relief  as  they  did 
now,  with  Jane  Bashwood's  delicate 
form  and  proud  little  patrician  face 
straight  before  him.  Her  bragging 
pride  of  wealth  and  innate  vul^ 
rity  of  soul  had  never  revolted  him 
as  they  did  now,  with  Jane's  mock- 
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ing  wit  ready  to  call  them  out  and 
treasure  them  for  his  espeoial  gratt* 
fication  and  benefit  hereafter. 

How  devoutly  he  wished  Jane 
Baehwood  had  Miss  Lynes's  money 
—or  half  of  it!  He  thought  he 
would  many  her  to-morrow  with 
half  of  it,  and  let  Miss  Lynes  and 
her  three  horseSi  besides  the  groom's, 
go  to  the  deuce.  He  almost  thought, 
looking  at  the  two  young  women 
together,  that  he  would  many  Jane 
without  a  penny,  and  leave  Miss 
Lynes  with  all  her  wealth  for  some 
one  of  stronger  stomach  than  him- 
self. 

He  almost  thought  so :  but  Arthur 
Peel  was  too  old  a  hand  ever  to 
act  upon  any  foolish  impulse.  A 
delicate  lithe  figure  and  proud  little 
patrician  face  are  very  nice  things 
mdeed  for  a  man  who  can  a£ford  to 

gky  for  them— which  he  could  not 
e  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt ; 
his  family  were  bankrupts  ;  his  only 
hope  of  being  able  to  save  his  com- 
mission,  or  Mb  position  in  life  at  all, 
rested  upon  his  being  able  to  brins 
his  own  handsome  face  to  a  good 
matrimonial  market  as  speedily  as 
possible.  As  much  love  as  it  was 
m  his  nature  to  feel  he  felt  at  this 
moment  for  Jane  Dashwood;  as 
much  disgust  as  any  woman,  young 
and  well-disposed  towards  himself 
could  fill  him  with  he  felt  for  Miss 
Lynes ;  and  for  an  instant,  as  I  have 
said,  the  desperate  folly  of  being  true 
to  the  one  and  throwing  up  the 
other  did  enter  his  brain. 

That  instant  was  enough  to  show 
him  the  danger  of  allowing  feeling 
ever  to  dally  with  principle.  Young 
women,  however  vulgar,  with  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  their  portion, 
are  not  readily  met,  and  are  quickly 
lost  Already  two  or  three  men  of 
&mily  as  high,  and  with  position 
less  desperate  than  his  own,  were 
steadily  in  pursuit  of  Miss  Lynes. 
A  little  well-founded  jealousy  on  her 
part,  a  slight  suspicion  as  to  the  dis- 
mterestedness  of  his  motives,  and 
his  game  might  be  up. 

Mr.  Peel  turned  his  eyes  reso- 
lutely from  Jane  Dashwood's  face, 
and  fixing  them  upon  Miss  Lynes, 
asked  her,  in  rather  a  low  voice,  if 
she  was  ashamed  of  riding  with  him, 
as  he  was  on  a  hack-horse?    n  so. 


she  had  only  to  si>eak,'and,  whatovar 
the  violeooe  to  his  own  feelings,  he 
would  go  at  once  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

'Ton  droll  creature!'  cried  MisB 
Lynes  in  her  loudest  tone.  'As  if 
I  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
what  your  horse  was  like  I  Nothing 
like  the  vanity  of  men  I  do  believe 
— and  all  the  time,  do  voujknow  you 
are  losing  your  flower?  I  shall  take 
care  how  I  waste  one  of  my  rare 
winter  roses  upon  you  another 
time.' 

And  she  leant  forward,  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  perfect,  recognised 
familiarity  acU^is^  ^  flower  that 
was  nearly  falling  from  Mr.  Peel's 
buttonhole. 

It  was  more  than  Jane  Dash  wood's 
strmgth  could  bear.  She  had 
marked  Arthur's  low  tone;  she  in- 
tercepted the  look  which  passed 
from  his  eyes  to  the  heiress  as  she 
stooped  forward  towards  him  now; 
and  a  feeling  nearer  akin  to  positive 
anguish  than  any  he  had  ever  yet 
caused  her,  contracted  her  heart 
That  he  could  never  love  Miss 
Lynes,  she  knew ;  but,  tempted  by 
his  own  need,  might  he  not  he 
brought  in  time,— might  he  not 
already  have  brought  himself,  to  the 
thought  of  marrying  her  ? 

'  Esther,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  on. 
These  November  days  are  so  short, 
and  we  have  not  got  half  through 
our  walk  yet.' 

'  And  we  were  to  have  been  at  fiie 
Grofton's  at  two,  and  it  is  now  half* 
past  one,'  said  Mrs.  Strangways, 
looking  at  her  watch.  '  Thank  you, 
Jane  dear,  for  reminding  me  of  the 
time.  I  could  not  get  those  young 
people  on  when  we  were  in  the 
country.  They  persisted  in  calling 
it  warm,  and  looking  out  for  violets, 
in  spite  of  all  my  assertions  about 
its  being  the  depth  of  winter.  Miss 
Fleming,  I  am  to  see  you  on  Thurs- 
day, I  hope?  That  is  right  Gome 
early  with  Jane  and  Milly.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
your  acquaintance  wiUi  a  Weymouth 
fiiend— that  is,  if  Miss  Dashwood 
will  give  you  carte  hkmche  for  doiog 
so.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Strangways*  affoo- 
tion  for  her  young  friends  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  another  wann 
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shake  of  the  hand;  andJane  had  to 
submit  to  another  patronizing  nod 
of  triumph  from  Miss  Lynes,  as, 
laughing  and  talking  in  an  under 
tone  to  Arthur  Peel,  she  lode  o£f 
l^  his  side. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
riyal  now  ?'  she  cried,  after  a  minute, 
toEstiier.  'Do  you  think  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  Arthur  Peel's 
fidling  in  Ioto  with  Miss  Lynes?* 

'  With  Miss  Lynes,  herself, — noi' 

'  But  with  her  money,  yes.  Tou 
think  her  rare  roses  in  Noyember,  the 
tiiree  "orses  besides  the  groom's" 
will  tempt  him?  /  don't,  Esther. 
It  is  not  in  Arthur's  nature  to  sell 
himself  to  such  a  woman  as  that. 
Look  at  them  together!  Did'youeyer 
see  such  a  contrast?  I  can  tell  by 
the  turn  of  Arthur's  head,  eyen  at 
this  distance,  that  it  is  she  who  is 
doing  all  the  talking— just  in  the 
same  forward  way  that  she  yolun- 
teored  to  button  his  coat  for  him.  I 
suppose,  howeyer  hideous  a  woman 
is,  men  feel  flattered  at  haying  loye 
made  to  them  with  such  outrageous 
warmth — but  to  return  it  by  loye ! 
Ah,  that  is  another  thing.' 

Through  the  long  yista  of  leafless 
trees  Mim  Dashwood  continued  to 
watch  the  riding-party  as  long  as 
they  were  in  sight  Just  as  they 
turned  into  ^e  town  park,  and  when 
the  archway  across  the  road  would 
in  another  moment  haye  shut  them 
out  of  sight,  Mr.  Peel  turned, 
checked  his  horse  for  an  instant, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat. 

The  blood  rushed  up  crimson  into 
Miss  Dashwood's  &ce. 

'  Do  you  see  him,  poor  fellow  ? — 
Esther,  do  yon  see  him  ?  He  wants 
me  to  know  by  that  look  that  he 
wishes  he  was  here,  and  that  his 
companions  are  odious  to  hioL  How 
wrong  I  was  to  show  such  annoyance 
before  those  women— as  if  it  could 
matter  to  me  Mrs.  Strangways  haying 
entrapped  him,  for  once,  into  riding 
with  her  and  Miss  Lynes!  I  was 
yery  wrong — wasn't  I?* 

'  You  acted  naturally,  Jane/  said 
Esther,  who  felt  herself  unable  to 
decipher  such  worlds  of  meaning  in 
Arthur's  parting  salutation.  'Mr. 
Peel  seemed  quite  intimate  enough 
with  Miss  Lynes  to  justify  your  an- 
noyance.   Shall  we  walk  on  a  little 


quicker?  the  common  is  some  dis- 
tance from  us  yet' 
^  But  all  Jane  Dashwood's  desire 
for  the  country  was  gone.  '  There 
IS  no  good  in  walking  up  that  torifio 
hill,  Esther.  It  is  quite  as  pleasant 
here.  Let  us  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes  and  rest  I  haye  yet  some- 
thing I  want  particularly  to  say  to 
you.' 

Esther  knew  that  something  par- 
ticular, with  Jane  Dashwood,  must 
mean  the  only  subject  of  real  interest 
to  her  in  the  world— her  own  loye- 
afihirs;  accordingly,  she  was  quite 

Ereparod  for  another  indignant  out- 
uist  about  Arthur  Peels  seeming 
flirtation  with  the  heiress.  When 
Jane  began  to  sneak,  howeyer,  all 
indignation  had  left  her  yoice,  and 
her  face  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as 
though  no  tornado  of  fierce  jealousy 
or  quick  repentance  had  just  swept 
across  her  heart. 

'  Tou  think  my  loye  and  my  trust, 
too,  are  unreasonable,  Esther.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  do;  but  you  don't 
know  what  has  made  them  both  so 
deep  in  my  heart.  You  don't  r^y 
know  how  long  and  how  1  haye 
trusted  Arthur  Peel.' 

'  Three  years,  you  teld  me,  Jane. 
You  must  haye  been  almost  a  child 
when  your  acquaintance  wiUi  him 
first  began.' 

'  I  was  neyer  a  child,  Esther;  we 
were  not  brought  up  to  be  children. 
I  was  just  as  much  a  woman  at  six- 
teen as  I  am,  or  as  Milly  is,  now. 
But  I  was  not  quite  sixteen  when  I 
first  met  Arthur.  I  went  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  my 
aunt  Bobarte,  papa's  sister,  in 
Leicestershire ;  and  Arthur,  who  was 
going  to  stay  in  the  house,  too,  tra- 
yelled  down  in  the  same  carriage 
with  me.  He  was  quite  a  boy  then, 
he  had  only  just  got  his  commission, 
and  he  was  as  simple  as  possible, 
much  simpler  than  I  was.  Well, 
you  know  how  such  things  go  on ! 
We  played  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, and  sang  duete,  and  gaye  each 
other  flowers,  and  went  through  all 
the  established  stages  of  a  boy-and- 
girl  flirtation ;  and  then,  one  eyening 
in  the  greenhouse,  he  made  me  an 
ofler.  I  don't  think  I  cared  yery 
much  about  him,  but  I  accepted  him 
because  I  always  meant  to  accept 
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the  first  man  who  ofiSared  to  me. 
The  Bobartses  encouraged  it  all 
immensely,  and  papa  wrote  me  the 
only  affectionate  letter  I  ever  had 
from  him  in  my  life,  and  everybody 
let  me  know,  directiy  or  indirectly, 
how  wonderfully  clever  I  had  be^ 
at  sixteen  to  get  hold  of  such  acatch 
as  Arthur  Peel.' 

'  The  engagement  was  a  permitted 
one,  then?' 

'Permitted!  I  should  think  it 
tuas  permitted.  Arthur  had  an  old 
aunt  living  at  that  time,  who  was 
expected  to  leave  him  the  whole  of 
her  money,  something  like  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  we 
all  felt  sure  we  had  got  hold  of  this 
money,  and  thought  Arthur  the 
most  delightful,  promising,  excellent 
young  man  living.  Well,  the  aunt 
died,  about  six  months  after  I  was 
engaged,  and  left  every  shilling  she 
had  to  her  solicitor.  When  Arthur 
wroto  and  told  me  of  his  fallen 
prospects,  and  said  it  need  make  no 
difference  to  us,  and  his  profession 
in  time  would  be  enough  for  us  to 
marry  on,  I  first  really  felt  that  I 
loved  him.  Papa  was  in  a  great 
rage,  and  stormed  about  Arthur,  as 
if  he  had  taken  us  in,  instead  of 
being  disappointed  himself.  He 
said  the  engagement  shouldn't  go 
on  a  day,  that  it  was  a  mockery  for 
a  penniless  comet  to  talk  of  marrying 
one  of  his  daughters,  that  the  Peels 
were  a  dissipated,  ruined  family 
(I  never  heard  of  their  bad  morals 
before,  you  must  know),  and  he 
should  have  me  back  upon  his 
hands  in  a  twelvemonth,  if  he  was 
fool  enough  to  consent  to  such  a 
b^garly  marriage.  If  I  was  pretty 
enough  to  get  as  good  an  offer  as 
Mr.  Peel's  had  been  at  sixteen,  I 
should  be  sure  to  have  another  as 
good  if  I  waited.  As  to  love,  he  and 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  both  knew  very  well 
I  had  accepted  the  offer  simply  be- 
cause it  was  an  eligible  one.  Mrs. 
Bobarts  had  informed  them  my 
manner  showed  that  pretty  plainly 
from  the  first,  and  so  on. 

'I  didn't  make  any  opposition, 
for  I  knew,  if  they  chose,  they  could 
hinder  me  from  seeing  Arthur ;  but 
I  swore  in  my  heiurt  I  would  never 
give  him  up  as  long  as  he  himself 
wished  to  marry  me.  I  had  accepted 


hifn  half  ihroagli  yanily,  h^H 
through  worldliness;  but  at  the  first 
word  of  being  folse  to  him,  under 
his  fiillen  prospects,  something 
stronger  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my 
heart,  and  I  have  kept  to  it.  Tee, 
Esther,  I  have  kept  to  it  ever  sinoe.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Jana  What- 
ever other  people  may  think,  I  say 
you  detemuned  right' 

'Sometimes  I  think  so,  too;  but, 
you  know,  wrong  is  so  mixed  up 
with  right,  or  so  grows  of  it,  tliat 
however  one  starts  one  seems  forced 
into  evU  as  one  gets  on.  I  may 
have  been  right  in  determining  to 
stand  by  Arthur,  whether  he  was 
rich  or  poor,  but  I  have  been  wrong 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  times,  in  i^ 
the  deceit  and  prevarication,  and 
sometimes  the  downright  falsehoods^ 
of  the  last  three  years.  Just  in  ihe 
same  way  wrong  seems  in  time  to 
become  right  Papa  was  worldly 
and  harsh  in  making  me  break  with 
Arthur  Peel  as  he  was  then;  bnt  I 
believe,  if  I  could  judge  dispassion- 
ately, I  should  consider  any  father 
right,  who  held  his  daughter  hack 
from  marrying  such  a  man  as 
Arthur  Peel  is  now.' 

'  Oh,  Jane  I  can  you  say  this?* 

'I  can  both  say  it  and  feel  it 
If  we  had  married  early,  if  we  had 
been  openly  engaged,  he  might-^ 
God  knows  if  it  be  so,  but  I  try  to 
think  it! — he  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, for  my  sake.  But  only 
bound  as  he  luu  been  to  me  (and 
such,  even,  as  our  engagement  is, 
we  have  ourselves  broken  it  off  half 
a  score  of  times),  he  has  had  nothing 
to  hold  him  back  from  becoming 
like  all  the  rest  of  lus  family.  It  is 
inborn  in  every  one  of  the  Peels  to 
be  extravagant  and  dissipated,  and  a 
gambler.  His  two  eldest  brothers  are 
outlawed,  the  third  is  following  fast 
on  their  steps,  and  Arthur  himself—' 
but  here  Miss  Dashwood's  voice 
trembled,  and  she  stopped  short 

'I  wish  you  had  married  him 
long  ago,'  cried  Esther.  '  It  is  not 
very  like  me  to  counsel  runaway 
marriages,  but  I  do  think  a  run- 
away marriage  would  have  been 
bettor  for  you  both  than  the  sort  of 
engagement  that  binds  yon  now. 
Msrry  Arthur  Peel  while  you  still 
love  each  other, and  while  Ihere  isa 
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hope  of  leolaiming  him.  I  will  be 
your  bridesmaid » Jane.' 
^  Miss  Dash  wood  laughed  bitterly : 
then  the  quick  blood  started  to  her 
cheek  again.  '  Your  proposal  might 
have  been  worth  listening  to  tli^e 
years  ago,  Esther.  We  were  younger 
and  simpler,  and  more  sentimental 
thea  than  we  are  now,  Arthur 
Peel,  at  two-and-twenty,  is  a  great 
deal  too  old  to  commit  an  action  of 
such  surpassing  folly  as  to  add  a 
penniless  wife  to  the  heavy  burthen 
of  his  other  encumbrances. 

'  Jane,  do  you  mean  ? * 

'I  mean/  cried  Miss  Dashwood, 
starting  up  suddenly, '  that  Arthur 
and  I  thoroughly  understand  each 
other,  and  ourselves.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  our  way,  which,  as  I  told 
you,  would  never  be  yours,  and  if  I 
talked  to  you  for  a  hundred  hours, 
instead  of  one,  you  would  know  no 
more  about  us  than  you  do  now. 
You  would  stUl  be  Esther  Fleming, 
and  we  should  still  be  Arthur  Feel 
and  Jane  Dashwood.  Oh,  no '  she 
added,  as  Esther  turned  towards  the 
common  which  was  to  have  been 
their  destination — '  oh,  no,  let  us  get 
on  home  at  once;  we  want  a  few 
tmns  in  Milsom  Street,  to  enliven 
US  after  all  this  solitude.  Country 
walks  are  very  innocent  and  charm« 
ing,  and  sentimental  in  theory,  but 
in  practice— wa  / 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  wear  on 
Thursde^?  Papa  and  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  are  so  shamefully  stingy  that 
Milly  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  go  in 
our  washed  muslins.  How  I  wish 
philanthropy  occasionally  bore  fruits 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad!' 

The  tide  had  turned  aga.in:  all 
that  the  fickle  nature  contained  of 
seriousness  had  evaporated.  Blue 
grenadines  and  white  silks;  gored 
skirts  and  plain  ones ;  the  advantages 
of  fair  women  over  dark  women  in 
possessing  a  wider  range  of  beoom- 
mg  colours :  these  formed  the  staple 
of  Miss  Dashwood's  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

KEVAL  GHABM8. 

When  she  first  left  Countisbury 
Miss  Fleming  would  have  scouted 


the  idea  that  she  could  ever  find 
pleasure  either  in  dress,  or  in  par- 
ties, or  in  anything  save  letters  from 
Malta  during  OUver  Carew*s  ab- 
sence. 

As  the  evening  approached,  how- 
ever, on  which  she  was  again  to 
meet  Paul,  she  could  not  hide  from 
herself  that  she  was  looking  forward 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest 
to  the  event;  also  that  she  made 
more  little  rehearsals  with  flowers 
and  muslins  and  lace  for  several  suc- 
cessive evenings  than  she  had  ever 
done  before  in  her  whole  simple  life. 

Was  she  growing  vain,  avid  of  ge- 
neral admiration,  or— and  this  ques- 
tion gave  her  conscience  a  sharper 
prick — were  all  these  rehearsals 
proof  of  a  desire  to  stand  well  with 
one  man,  and  that  one  another  than 
Oliver? 

'  You  look  distinguished,  Esther, 
said  Mrs.  Tudor,  as  her  niece  stood 
before  her  for  approval  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  party, '  and  it  is  the  highest 
praise  I  could  give  you.  The  sim- 
ple unstudied  style  suits  you.  Little 
mignon  persons  require  small  frip- 
peries; large  dark  women  demand 
few  and  flowing  lines.  Our  styles 
are  the  same.  I  never  wore  more 
in  my  hair  in  my  life  than  you  have 
now.  Our  cast  of  features  can  afiford 
to  set  fashion  aside.' 

Esther  ff^as  dressed  in  a  black  lace 
that  Mrs.  Tudor's  own  cast-off  stores 
had  furnished  forth.  A  single  scar- 
let flower  was  in  her  hair,  a  gold 
bracelet,  a  loan  also  of  Mrs.  Tudor's, 
was  her  only  ornament.  But  that 
nameless  something,  which  neither 
dress  nor  fashion,  nor  always  birth, 
can  give;  that  fine  grace  which, 
lacking  a  better  word,  we  call  dis- 
tinction, was  Esther  Fleming's  inhe- 
rited portion,  and  Mrs.  Tudor  was 
right  when  she  added  to  her  other 
praise  a  prophecy  that  her  niece 
would  be  by  far  the  most  refined 
and  best-bred  young  woman  in  Mrs, 
Strangways'  rooms. 

'  Some  &milies  take  up  every  ple- 
beian faoe  that  they  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  allied  with,  Esther, 
but  we  retain  our  own  features, 
excepting  Joan,  whom  I  regard  as  a 
mere  accidental  offset,  the  one 
crooked  branch  you  will  see  on  the 
handsomest  tree.     We  shall   con- 
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tmue  to  show  onr  good  blood 
throagli  a  dozen  generations.  Tour 
mother,  poor  thing,  had  no  beanty 
and  no  birth  either.  I  beliere  I  hare 
told  you  so  before,  but  you  hare  not 
inherited  a  look— no,  not  a  single 
feature  from  her.  You  have  Garratt 
Fleming's  &oe,  line  for  line,  and  I 
cannot  pay  you  a  higher  compli- 
ment Your  dear  grand&ther  was 
imfortunate  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns.* This  was  Mrs.  Tudor's  pretty 
way  of  stating  the  &ct  that  a  man 
was  an  unprincipled  spendthrift; 
'  but  he  was  uie'  noolest-lookingman 
and  the  most  perfect  dresser  of  his 
time.  Enjoy  yourself  well,  child, 
and  be  sure,  if  Colonel  Dashwood 
offers  to  pay  their  share  of  the  fly, 
you  ti&e  the  money  at  once.  It 
shows  very  ill-breeding  oyer  to  make 
any  difficulty  about  the  settlement 
of  small  accoimts.* 

This  last  injunction  of  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor's proved  her  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  finer  part  of  Colonel  Dashwood's 
character.  He  accompanied  his 
daughters  to  the  carriage ;  he  took 
and  held  Esther's  hand  with  that 
paternal  warmth  he  seemed  always 
ready  to  feel  for  all  young  women 
except  his  own  children ;  finally,  he 
remarked  how  kind  it  was  of  Miss 
Fleming  to  call  round  for  Jane  and 
Milly.  They  must  do  as  much  for  her 
the  next  time  they  were  all  going  to 
the  same  party.  But  Colonel  Dash- 
wood  knew,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Tudor 
herself,  when  it  was  decently  possible 
to  be  spared  eighteenpence. 

'  Papa  has  given  me  a  colour  for 
the  evening,'  said  Jane  as  they  drove 
off.  '  It  does  make  my  cheeks  bum 
80  when  I  hear  those  polite  little 
roundabout  ways  of  being  mean  that 
our  family  excel  in.' 

'I  hope  your  dress  isn't  very 
fresh,  Esther,'  cried  Milly.  'What 
is  it,  black?  Oh,  how  dowdy !  how- 
erer,  it's  all  the  better  for  us.  I 
was  afraid  you  would  have  a  new 
white  muslin,  and  we  are  in  our  old 
washed  ones.  You  have  got  a  bou- 
quet, I  see,  so  have  I.  Wasn't  it 
good  of  Jane?  Papa  presented  us 
with  two  shillings  to  buy  fiowers— 
just  &ncy,  two  shillings,  twenty- 
four  pence  between  us —and  she 
gave  up  her  share  to  me.  Jenny's 
always  so  good  in  these  little  things.' 


'I  wish  yon  would  have  mine, 
Jane,'  cried  Esther;  'they are  very 
good  ones  that  were  sent  to  Aunt 
Tudor  this  morning ;  but  they  are 
not  of  the  least  use  to  me.  Do 
take  them  off  my  hands  as  a  kind- 
ness.' 

Jane  Dashwood's  nature  was  not 
irrevocably  selfish,  like  Milly's,  but 
the  temptation  of  a  hothouse  bouquet 
was  a  strong  one.  She  thought  of 
her  washed  muslin ;  of  .Miss  Lynes' 
certain  costly  freshness;  she  knew 
Arthur  had  so  often  told  her  so  that 
one  of  her  most  irresistible  poses  was 
when  she  held  her  lips  upon  a  bou- 
quet and  half  nused  her  eyes  towards 
her  partner's  face.  '  It  seems  dread- 
fully selfish  to  rob  you,  Esther,  bat 
if  you  really  don't  want  them.' 

'I  am  veiy  glad  to  give  them 
you,  Jane,'  said  Esther,  thinking 
with  a  little  pang  of  her  unbroken 
black  dress.  'You  know  better  what 
to  do  with  such  things  than  I  do.' 

'  It  is  thoroughlv  Inse  of  you.  Miss 
Dashwood,  for  all  that,'  remarked 
Milly,  when  Esther  had  made  over 
her  sole  ornament  into  Jane's  hands. 
'  We  poor  wretches  who  are  tm  our 
promotion  want  adorning  more  than 
engaged  people,  you  know.' 

'  That  is  just  why  I  am  selfish, 
Milly,'  replied  Miss  Dashwood.  '  I 
am  so  utterly  thrown  on  my  own 
resources,  so  hopelessly  on  my  pro- 
motion again  1  Paul  usurped,  in 
secret,  by  mysterious  influences, 
and  openly  by  Miss  Fleming,  and 
Mr.  Peel  given  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  his  friends  to  Wsa 
Lynes.  It  is  a  pity  tiiere  are  not  a  few 
willow-leaves  among  these  flowers, 
Esther.  My  position  to-night  would 
make  them  a  very  appropriate  en- 
dowment for  ma' 

'You  don't  mean  that,  Jenny,' 
said  Milliceni  '  You  know  that  in 
spite  of  your  washed  muslin  you 
are  bent  on  Miss  Lynes's  utter  dis- 
composure and  retreat,  and  feel  very 
sure  of  it,  too.  I  wi^  I  had  some 
especial  ^ork  on  my  hands  like  yon. 
It  is  so  insipid  dancing  and  talkhig 
with  everybody  and  not  caring  fbr 
any  one  in  particular.  I  hope  John 
Alexander  won't  have  managed  to 
get  there,  though.  He's  aU  very 
well  when  one  spends  the  day  with 
his  sisters,  but  I  could  not  stand 
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looking  intiinate  with  him  before 
people.' 

Which  little  exposition  of  feeling, 
I  think,  pretiy  sniely  afifords  the 
key-note  to  Mias  Millicent  Dash- 
wood's  general  -views  of  Hfe.  She 
liked  knowing  the  Smithetts  and 
roending  days  with  them,  because 
they  were  rich,  and  wealth  was 
the  one  thing  that  Milly,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  most  yearned  after 
and  respected.  She  liked  John 
Alexander's  attentions  yery  well  in- 
deed when  only  his  sisters  were  by 
to  witness  them.  She  could  even 
look  forward  a  few  years  and  pic- 
ture herself  marrying  John  Alexan- 
der, if  she  were  not  sufficiently  lucky 
in  the  mean  time  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  happened  to  be  a  gentle- 
man as  well  as  rich.  But  to  meet 
Mr.  Smithett  among  a  room  full  of 
decent  people,  to  have  to  receiye  his 
attentions  and  listen  to  his  silly 
jokes  and  Tulgar  laugh,  with  other 
persons  listening  to  them  too,  would 
nave  giyen  Milly  about  as  much 
pain  as  anything  not  directly  and 
absolutely  wounding  her  own  self- 
loTO,  could  have  power  to  inflict 
on  her. 

Next  to  money,  the  opinion  of 
her  little  world  was  Millicent  Dash- 
wood's  god.  I  think,  though  the 
struggle  might  have  been  sharp, 
she  would  really  sooner  have  given 
the  Smithetts  up,  with  their  din- 
ners, riding-horses,  presents,  John 
Alexander's  attentions,  and  all  the 
other  benefits  that  she  reoeived  from 
them,  than  have  it  said  by  the  people 
at  Mrs.  Strangways'  ball  that  she 
was  intimate  with  a  fiunily  of 
stoddng-weayers.  Any  foolish  sen- 
timent about  the  Smithett  girls 
themselves,  or  inconvenient  grati- 
tude for  any  of  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  to  her,  it  was  not  at  all 
in  Millicent  Dashwood's  way  to  feel. 

Not  many  people  had  arrived 
when  they  reached  the  Strangways', 
and  the  &i3t  object  that  met  Jane's 
eyes  on  entering  the  cloak-room  was 
Miss  Lynes  standing  in  solitary  and 
absorbed  attention  before  a  cheval- 
glass.  The  heiress  was  dressed  in 
a  brocaded  pink  sUk,  of  a  hue  and 
texture  gorgeous  to  behold.  This 
dress  was  made  with  excess  of  trim- 
mings, with  fringes,  with  bows  of 
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ribbon,  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 
with  lace.  From  poor  Miss  Lynes's 
head  (that  pihce  de  resistance  to  all 
innately  tasteless  or  newly-made  wo- 
men) depended  a  coronet  of  many 
colours,  fern-leaves,  grasses,  fruits ; 
all  things  of  merit  and  price  in 
themselves,  but  very  hideous  to  look 
upon  in  their  present  position. 

As  she  contmued  intent  upon  her 
employment,  which  was  to  hinder 
her  hair  from  parting,  as  thinnish 
sandy  hair  has  a  habit  of  doing  upon 
high,  nude,  glossy  foreheads,  Jane 
Dashwood  danced  lightly  behind 
the  imconscious  heiress,  and  by  pan- 
tomimic gestures  conveyed  to  Esther 
and  Milly  her  own  sense  of  the  va- 
ried graces  of  her  wealthy  rival's 
dress  and  figure.  Just  as  she  had 
commenced  a  very  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  set  of  two  square- 
looking  red  elbows.  Miss  Lynes 
caught  sight  of  her  in  the  glass,  and. 
turned  round  sharply. 

'La,  Mii^  Dashwood,  how  yon 
startled  me !  I  declare  I  never 
heard  you  come  in  at  all.  Pm  so 
used  to  servants  it  seems  quite  odd 
to  do  anythiiig  for  myself.  Do  you 
think  my  hair  will  do?' 

'Oh,  perfectly,  I  should  say,' 
Jane  answered,  looking  slowly  up 
and  down  Miss  Lynes's  figure.  'Your 
dress  is  quite  magnificent.' 

'This?  La,  no,  I  think  it  veiy 
plain,  I  can  assure  you ;  but  for  a 
httle  party  it  don't  look  well  to  be 
over-dressed.  Your  sister,  I  sup- 
poeei'  looking  at  Milly.  'You're 
not  out  yet,  are  you  ?' 

It  was  not  in  Millicent  Dashwood's 
nature  to  be  anything  but  civil  to 
l^e  owner  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  she  answered  very  sweetly  in- 
deed that  she  vxis  out.  She  had 
been  to  balls  for  the  last  six  months. 

'  Dear  me !  I  thought  from  your 
dress  you  weren't;'  and  she  glanced 
at  Milly's  skirt,  which,  like  Jane's, 
had  shrunk  from  its  pristine  length 
in  washing.  '  Just  set  the  door  open 
for  me,'  she  added,  turning  to  Esther. 
'It's  enough  to  tear  ones  dress  to 

gieces  cramming  in  and  out  of  these 
ttle  pokey  bedrooms.' 
Estner  looked  straight  between 
Miss  Lynes's  eyebrows  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  away,  and  the 
heiress,  witii  all  the  mstle  of  vulgar 
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assniaDoe,  stalked  away  l^  herself 
down  stairs. 

'  Oh,  yon  dear  old  Esther!'  cried 
Jane,  and  in  her  exnltation  she  ran 
up  and  embraced  Esther  ronnd  the 
waist  '  I  never  saw  such  a  lovely 
take-down  in  my  life— so  ntterly 
demolishing,  and  yet  so  dignified.  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  let  that 
woman's  impertinence  down  as  yon 
did.' 

'If  her  skm  is  not  as  thick  as  a 
bufihlo's,  which  it  looks,  she  must 
have  felt  your  sarcasm  when  you 
were  praising  her  looks,  Jane,'  said 
Milly.  'Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  odious  as  her  telling  me 
that  my  dress  was  short  ?  Only  that 
I  knew  you  and  Esther  were  quite 
strong  enough  without  me,  I  would 
have  let  her  see  pretty  plainly  how 
intensely  vulgar  I  thought  her.' 

'  She  is  not  worth  thinking  about,' 
interrupted  Jane,  quickly,  as  the 
sounds  of  approaching  steps  told 
that  more  people  were  arriving. 
'  If  you  are  ready,  Esther,  we  wSl 
go  down  at  once.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  indecorum  for  three  young 
women  without  a  chaperon  to  enter 
a  room  in  which  more  than  half-^ar 
dozen  people  were  assembled.  Miss 
Lynes,  you  see,  has  nestled  her  in- 
nocent head  under  Mrs.  Strangways^ 
wing  already.' 

There  were,  however,  a  good  many 
more  than  half-a-dozen  people  in 
the  room  when  they  enterea;  and 
Miss  Lynes,  though,  in  the  meta- 
phorical language  of  ball-roAiis, 
under  Mrs.  Strangways*  care,  was, 
in  commonplace  speech,  already 
flirting  hard  with  Mr.  Peel  upon  a 
remote  and  isolated  ottoman. 

A  glance — less  than  a  glance — 
an  instinctive  momentary  chill  told 
Esther,  as  she  went  in,  tiiat  Paul 
was  not  there,  and  she  at  once 
retreated  quietly  to  a  comer,  with  a 
general  sense  of  extreme  weariness 
of  spirit,  and  with  no  qther  desire 
than  to  be  fa  passive  spectator  of 
what  was  going  on  about  her  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

'Yous  me  manquez— je  sun  ab- 
sent de  moi-mdme  r  I  suppose,  at 
some  period  of  hfe,  every  human 
being,  in  some  form  of  speech  or 
another,  has  repeated  that  line  of 
Victor   Hugo's  to  his  own  heart 


Esther  Fleming,  who  knew  notiung 
whatever  of  sentiment,  and  had 
never  read  a  word  of  French  poetry, 
was  repeating  it  now,  but  uncon- 
sciously (and,  after  all,  that  is  the 
only  way  to  do  such  things  truly. 
All  the  fine  aroma,  all  the  exquisite 
half-pain  of  love  is  gone,  when  we 
are  once  thoroughly  conscious  of 
what  we  are  about).  She  really 
thought  the  rooms  were  dark  to 
her  because  she  had  no  taste  for 
balls,  no  zest  in  little  intrigues  and 
triumphs  like  Milly's ;  no  one  strong 
interest  like  poor  Jane's ;  and  when 
she  took  her  place  between  two 
frightfcdly-old  Bath  young  ladies 
upon  a  S0&,  quite  sunply  and  se- 
riously believed  herself  to  be  intent 
on  VTatching  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Strangways*  guests— not  the  door 
through  which  Paul  Chichester's 
&ce  might  possibly  appear. 

Mrs.  Stron^ays'  guests,  what- 
ever they  might  think  or  speak 
about  their  hostess,  at  any  other 
time,  were  very  numerous  this 
night ;  and  Mrs.  Strangways,  dressed 
with  all  the  exquisite  art  that  to  her 
was  second  nature,  and  with  a 
slightly  heightened  shade  of  pink 
upon  her  cheeks,  looked  superbly 
handsome  as  she  received  theni. 

Did  she  remember  the  slights,  the 
coldness,  the  positive  insults  to 
which  she  had  submitted  at  difiTerent 
times  from  nine -tenths  of  these 
smiling  guests  of  hers?  Did  her 
smiling  guests  remember  the  con- 
demnation they  had  so  often  and  so 
loudly  expressed  of  the  woman  who 
was  entertaining  them,  as  they  now 
shook  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Esther  asked  herself  this  while 
she  watched  repetition  after  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  little  comedy  of 
bows  and  smiles  and  compliments, 
as  group  after  group  of  \niite  and 
pink  and  blue  floated  up  to  Mis. 
Strangwavs  and  away  again.  But 
poor  Esther  was,  you  know,  quite 
barbarian  in  all  her  ideas  of  life  and 
of  right  and  wrong.  Who  thinks  of 
what  thev  have  once  said  of  a 
hostess,  when  they  ore  just  going  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening  at  her  ex- 
pense? Who  remembOT  that  the 
Dean  of  Sarum's  wife  and  daughters 
were  once  so  bitter  to  cne,  when 
the    Dean  of  Sarum's  wifo  aad 
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daughters  are  jost  going  to  give 
tone  and  respectability  to  one's 
whole  party?  Every  one  pronounced 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  was  looking 
charming^  and  that  her  rooms  were, 
lit  and  decorated  with  an  effect  that 
only  her  Parisian  taste  conld  pro- 
duce. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strangways 
(with  Minnie  in  white  muslin,  as  a 
sort  of  domestic  angel  by  their  side) 
smiled  and  talked  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  child,  in  the  intervals  of  en- 
tertaining their  visitors,  with  a  har- 
mony and  affection  quite  rare  to  see. 
And  Esther — probably  the  only  ho- 
nest person  present — felt  herself  to 
be  positively  misanthropic  and  bad 
of  heart,  for  wondering  how  much 
of  genuine  truth  lay  beneath  all  this 
outside  show  of  excellent  taste  and 
kindly  feeling. 

Just  as  the  first  dance  had  ended, 
she  heard  Mr.  Chichester's  name 
announced.  The  crowd  of  people 
between  herself  and  the  doorway 


prevented  her  from  seehig  him,  even 
if  a  oertadn  feeling  of  shyness  had 
not  hindered  her  fh>m  seeking  to 
meet  his  oye ;  but  the  running  com- 
mentaries of  the  two  aerial  virgins  at 
her  side  soon  put  her  in  possession 
of  what  Paul  was  doing  with  himself. 

'Look  at  him,  Isabella,  at  that 
Jane  Dashwood's  side  alroady,  al- 
though she  has  only  eyes  and  ears 
for  Mr.  Peel,  and  giving  her  a  bou- 
quet, too ;  what  iufSortuation !  No,  he 
is  only  showing  it  to  her;  he  is 
coming  this  way.'  Esther's  pulse 
quickened  a  yery  littla  'How 
foolish  it  looks  to  see  a  man  with  a 
bouquet!  Why,  he's  coming  over 
to  us.  Oh,  Bella  dearest,  I  do  be- 
lieve he's  going  to  ask  me  to  dance.' 

But  Mr.  Chichester,  as  it  turned 
out,  had  other  intentions.  He  re- 
turned the  expectant  smiles  of  the 
two  veteran  nymphs  with  a  low 
bow,  and  then  passed  quietly  on  to 
Esther's  side. 


THE  BAY-WINDOW  OF  OUR  CLUB. 

THE  place  of  places  for  a  chat, 
A  lounge,  a  smoke,  a  modest  glass : 
The  place  where  lords  and  wits  have  sat — 

And  will  sit,  till  the  world  shall  pass: 
The  '  cosy-rie '  as  members  dub 
This  great  bay-window  of  our  club  I 

A  spot  by  all  the  fair  sex  loathed — 

Seductive  as  the  Siren-shore — 
Hateful  alike  to  the  betrothed. 

Who  does  her  absent  love  deplore. 
And  to  the  wife,  whose  fiuthless  '  hub ' 
Wooes  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Full  many  kinds  of  men,  I  trow. 

Have  watched  the  world  through  yonder  pane : 
Familiar  &ces,  missing  now. 

Shall  ne'er  be  seen  mereat  again ! 
For  we  must  leave—'  ay,  there's  the  rub  * — 
E'en  the  bay-window  of  our  club.  . 

Where's  Vane— the  invariably  well-drest?— 

Great  friends  that  gallant  lad  and  I — 
The  brave  young  soldier  takes  his  rest 

Beneath  the  scorching  Indian  sky  :-— 
'Tis  many  a  year  since  he,  a  sub. 
Left  the  bay-window  of  our  dub. 

Where's  Markham  ?    He,  so  people  say, 

Carries  a  cross  before  the  Pope. 
Where's  Bruce?    The  mined  man  one  day 

Ended  his  troubles  with  a  rope. 
Where's  Barrington  ?    He  keeps  a '  pub  '^^ 
Shuns  the  bay-window  of  our  dub.  2Pj 
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These  are  some  changes  I  hare  seen-^ 
Some  namee  struck  out  of  frieudship's  scroll : 

And  'tis  almost  enough,  I  ween, 
To  make  one  play  the  cynic's  role — 

A  sour  Diogenes,  whose  tqb 

Is  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 


Behind  this  barrier  of  glass 

A  zoological  display 
Our  club  presents,  to  all  who  pass. 

Of  the  strange  creatures  of  the  day : — 
Donkey,  bore,  lion,  bear,  and  cub 
Deck  the  bay-window  of  our  dub. 

Here's  Gk)bemouche  dropping  in  to  learn 
'  What  is  the  latest  news  of  who  ?' — 

Ah  me!  how  distant  ears  must  bum. 
While  characters  we  piecemeal  strew 

As  bait  for  this  yoradous  chub 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here's  Parvenu,  familiar  snob. 

Who  calls  one  by  one's  Christian  name. 
Who  loves  with  lords  to  hob  and  nob. 

Who'd  climb  by  noble  skirts  to  fame, — 
One  of  those  men  'tis  vain  to  snub 
In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 


Pshaw!  what's  the  use  in  being  sour! 

There's  something  noble  still  and  true— 
Despite  the  follies  of  the  hour — 

In  man ;  and  if  this  jaundiced  view 
We  see  from  here ;  'twere  well  to  scrub 
This  same  bay-window  of  our  dub. 

The  world  is  not  so  very  bad, 
Though  gold  and  dross  together  run ; 

There's  lots  of  pleasure  to  be  had. 
And  lots  of  labour  to  be  done ; — 

Knights  may  find  giants  still  to  drub. 

Oh,  old  bay-window  of  our  club ! 

The  seasons  change  for  evermore. 
And  evermore  the  world  revolves ; — 

And  still  we  mortals  sink  or  soar. 
With  stronger  will  or  weak  resolves 

One  mounts— a  fly,  one  crawls— a  grub. 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here  as  elsewhere— so  Heaven  decrees — 
For  those  who  in  their  race  believe. 

E'en  with  surroundings  such  as  these, 
The  man  who  labours  may  achieve  ;— 

Why,  laurels ! — I  have  seen  the  shrub 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

So  let  the  world  wag  on,  say  I, 
As  through  these  andent  panes  I  gaze. 

There's  but  one  end  for  low  and  high; — 
The  cypress  sure  if  not  the  bays — 

Death  comes  recruiting,  rub-ardub. 

To  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 
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THE  season  languishes,  the  heat  in- 
creases, the  children  grow  pale, 
and  Paterfamilias  mentally  groans 
as  he  recognises  these  signs  of  his 
approaching  time  of  trial,  his  annual 
yexation  of  spirit,  the  trouble,  dis- 
appointment, and  bodily  fotigue 
that  seem  the  inevitable  result  of 
searching  for  summer  quarters. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  even  a 
'  £urm  of  two  acres '  to  run  down  to. 
His  ii&te  is  fixed.  The  how,  when, 
and  where  shall  he  go  disturbs 
not  his  tranquil  mind.  No  wonder 
he  grows  fat,  and  looks  pleasant, 
and  shakes  ofif  the  £Eitigue  of  London 
life  in  a  few  days,  and  is  ready,  per- 
chance, for  another  move  in  six 
weeks'  time  again;  he  cannot  rea- 
lize what  many  a  Londoner  has 
to  go  through  in  order  to  obtain 
a  little  fresh  air :  rich  and  poor  are 
worried  alike.  Take  the  case  of  a 
rich  num,  perhaps,  who  has  dined 
out  a  good  deal  in  the  season,  and 
means  to  dine  out  a  good  deal  more ; 
but  sending  for  his  doctor  after  a 
few  sleepless  nights,  <&c.,  is  by  him 
peremptorily  ordered  out  of  town; 
for  the  doctor  (being  a  disinterested 
M.D.)  sees  tliat  it  is  the  only  chance 
of  warding  off  illness— a  case,  in 
short,  where  prevention  is  better 
than  cure. 

'  Out  of  town  so  soon !  Where 
shall  we  go  ?'  cries  Dives,  in  despair, 
after  seeing  twenty  'delightful  resi- 
dences,' and  finding  nothing  good 
enough,  or  large  enough,  or  near 
enough  town,  or  cheerful  enough, 
or  quiet  enough.  'Anywhere,'  an- 
swers ^sculapius;  'anywhere,  my 
dear  sir,  where  you  can't  dine  out ; 
but  go,  and  go  at  once.'  And  so, 
perhaps,  Brighton,  that  refuge  for 
the  destitute  rich,  is  mentioned  as 
a  resource,  and  saves  our  patient 
from  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  at  the 
best  an  irritant  fever. 

But  worse  is  the  case  of  the  hap- 
less Belgravian,  who,  spurred  on  by 
those  letters  in  the  '  Times,'  married 
his  Julia,  not  upon  300Z.,  but  500?. 
a  year.  How  many  delightful  plans 
this  gentle  couple  annually  form  for 
a  few  weeks  nere,  or  a  little  trip 
there;  and,  indeed,  how  fearlessly 


they  sped  to  Scarborough  in  the 
eajBt,  or  Tenby  in  the  west,  and 
were  not  ruined,  in  the  early  days 
of  their  wedded  felicity.  But,  alas  1 
a  time  has  come  to  them  when 
'  multiplication  is  vexation  ;'  the 
long  journeys  must  be  renounced, 
a  limit  set  to  their  migratory  move- 
ments, defined  by  the  inexorable 
'  Bradshaw.' 

'  Oh,  how  can  people  be  so 
wicked!'  exclaims  poor  Julia,  as 
day  after  day  her  worn-out  spouse 
returns  from  his  daily  hunt  for 
summer  quarters,  having  found  the 
'  Spacious  fEirmhouse  apartments ' 
nutshells  they  could  not  turn  in, 
or  the  '  Charming  cottage,  moderate 
in  price,'  £Eir  beyond  their  maximum 
throe  guineas  a  week,  or  the  four 
bedrooms  resolved  into  two,  with 
two  cupboards.  'How  can  people 
write  and  print  such  falsehoods !' 

'  I  will  go  no  more,  my  dear,' 
says  poor  Benedict,  with  a  sigh, 
thinking  of  the  days  when  he  packed 
his  portmanteau,  and  was  off  at  six 
hours'  notice,  fresh  and  full  of  plea- 
surable anticipation,  for  Scotland  or 
the  Bhine.  He  forgets,  vexed  man 
that  he  is,  all  the  long,  dull  hours 
of  the  after  winter  in  gloomy  cham- 
bers, or  unhome-like  club.  He  for- 
gets the  merry  Christmas  he  has  so 
&tely  passed  through,  brightened 
by  the  nappy  faces,  cheered  by  the 
gay,  glad  voices,  warmed  by  the 
loving  hearte  now  around  him;  he 
forgets  all  this,  and  only  remembers 
present  worry,  or  dre»ls  the  re- 
moval and  the  luggage.  And  so  he 
repeate,  very  decidedly — 

'  It  is  throwing  away  one's  money 
uselessly ;  so  I  shall  not  rush  about 
any  more  as  I  have  been  doing  all 
this  week.  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  stay  in  town.' 

But  a  piteous  'Oh,  papa!'  from 
his  little  white-faced  Fanny,  and  a 
good  night's  rest,  spur  him  up  to 
another  venture,  and  to  '  Country 
apartmente  in  a  delightful  farm- 
house, t^ee  miles  from  a  station,' 
he  starte  off  on  one  of  the  hottest 
of  days  in  the  hottest  of  Jimes. 
He  reaches  the  designated  station, 
and  inquires  his  way.    Three  miles 
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there  and  three  milefl  back  is  dz; 
but  he  can  rest  after  seeing  the 
rooms,  so  he  will  be  eoonomictui  and 
walk.  He  is  cautions :  he  continues 
to  inquire  his  way;  ne  is  on  the 
ri^ht  road,  but  he  completes  one 
mile,  two  miles,  three  miles,  and  yet 
po  sign  of  his  &rm-house.  He 
enters  the  first  house  he  sees,  and 
asks  for  information,  and  learns  that 
he  is  three  miles  still  from  this  pos- 
sible summer  residence.  It  is  true 
that  by  the  fields  it  is  little  more 
than  three  miles ;  but  that  is  a  road 
no  stranger  could  find,  being  through 
woods  and  oyer  commons,  and  by 
the  high  road  it  is  six  or  more. 

'  And  a  nasiy,  onconvenient  place 
when  you  get  there,'  continues  his 
informant  'The  baker  don't  call 
more  nor  twice  a  week,  or  the 
butcher  nor  once;  and  everything 
else  you  must  send  for  &a'  Brom- 
ley.' 

This  dreadful  prospect  deddes 
our  hero :  tired,  hot,  and  hungiy,  he 
retraces  his  steps.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  his  feelings: 
those  who  have  suffered  likewise 
can  realize  them.  But  one  more 
incident,  and  his  cup  was  full. 

As  he  approached  the  station  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  most  attractire- 
looking  abode,  of  modest  propor- 
tions, it  is  true,  but  shaded  by  trees 
and  buried  in  flowers,  conveying  at 
once  the  impression  of  coolness, 
airiness,  and  cheerfulness  with  re- 
tirement His  heart  beat  high  as 
he  noticed  the  ticket  announcing 
'Apartments  to  let,'  and  rang  tiie 
bell  in  consequence.  '  The  very 
place!'  thought  he,  as  he  entered 
the  pretty  guxlen,  '  How  came  I 
to  miss  it  on  my  way  to  that  infer- 
nal £Eirm?' 

A  gentleman  came  out  as  he  went 
in.  The  interior  justified  his  expec- 
tations :  it  was  fresh,  clean,  prettily 
fumished— exactly  what  he  wanted. 
The  owners  had  but  recently  come, 
they  were  anxious  to  let,  so  the 
terms  they  asked  were  moderate— 
but  there  was  a  bedroom  short  By 
no  contrivance,  in  the  world  could 
two  nurses  and  three  children  be 
got  into  the  one  small  room  pro- 
posed for  them. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  have  nothing 
else?   Can't  you  spare  a  room  your- 


selves?' he  inquired,  seeing  ffae 
woman  of  the  nouse  look  vexed, 
and  as  unwilling  to  give  up  tiie 
negotiation  as  he  himself  wa& 
'  What  have  you  here  ?'  he  ex- 
claimed, op^iing  a  door  near  him, 
and  discovering  a  spacious  bedroom 
he  had  not  seen  berore.  '  Why  can- 
not I  have  this?' 

'  Oh !  I'm  so  sorry ;  but  we  have 
just  let  that;  the  gentlmnan  went 
out  as  vou  came  in.' 

'  But  can't  you  get  off?  Won't 
he  give  it  up?' 

'No!  I  am  sure  he  won't,  for  he 
is  an  artist  come  to  paint  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  has  taken  it  for 
six  months,  and  is  to  board  with  us. 
We  didn't  wish  to  let  the  room  to 
him/  continued  the  woman,  hur- 
riedly, seeing  her  auditor's  dreadiiil 
looks  of  despair,  'but  he  gave  ns 
an  hour  to  think  about  it,  that  there 
might  be  no  going  back,  he  said. 
He  came  down  bv  the  same  train 
you  did,  sir.  Ohf  if  you  had  only 
come  here  first  you  should  have  had 
all  the  house!' 

This  announcement  that  he  had 
lost  this  desirable  place  bv  his  own 
blind  hurry  was  too  much  for  oar 
&iend;  he  seized  his  hat,  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  just  caught  the 
train  to  London  Bridge,  mahed 
frantically  down  the  steps,  and  jpsX 
caught  the  boat  ere  it  pu&hed  off 
.  The  heat  aad  fotigue  he  had 
undergone  produced  exhausticm,  the 
wony  and  disappointment  fevered 
his  blood,  the  foul  smell  of  the 
water  finished  the  business  by  caus- 
ing excessive  nausea;  so  on  reach- 
ing home  he  had  only  strength  to 
stagger  up  to  his  bed-room  and 
stretch  himself  upon  his  bed  in  a 
sort  of  faint,  to  the  excessive  alarm 
of  his  Julia,  who  adnlinisterod 
brandy,  and  then  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  after  three  days  of  attendance, 
declared  he  had  warded  off  an  at- 
tack of  low  fover,  and  now  the 
sooner  'his  patient  Ic^  town  the 
better.'  These  words  foil  like  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  poor  man's 
heart,  but  his  courageous  wife  (had 
she  not  married  on  500^.  a  year?) 
replied,  'Certainly;  we  will  go  to- 
morrow.' And  forthwith,  afler  a 
profound  study  of  the  map  of 
England,   she    discoveredi   within 
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thirfymilafl  of  London,  fbiee  ooontry 
towns  that  were  as  yet  nnvisited  by 
a  railroad.  She  selected  one:  it 
happened  to  be  Seyenoaks.  Arga- 
ing  that  there  must  be  either  loog- 
ii^,  or  houses,  or  inns  for  forlorn 
Bominer  pilgrims,  probably  less  in 
request  for  there  being  no  rail- 
road, than  elsewhere,  she  packed  np 
only  what,  as  she  told  her  hnsband, 
was  strictly  necessary,  and  was 
therefore  contained  in  seven  large 
trunks  of  modem  dimensions.  8he 
announced  her  intention  of  proceed- 
ing thither  the  next  day  with  him, 
leaving  children  and  servants  to 
follow  after,  fully  determined  to  be 
provided  with  accommodation  for 
their  reception  by  the  time  th^ 
should  amve. 

This  bold  course  of  conduct  met 
with  the  reward  it  deserved.  They 
found  their  summer  quarters  there; 
and  in  the  delicious  shades  of  Knoll, 
Benedict  forgot  all,  even  the  lug- 
jgage—all  but  the  pure  happiness  of 
wandering  through  the  woods  and 
glades  of  that  delightful  country 
with  one  he  loved,  and  seeing  the 
rosy  hues  of  health  revisit  the  pale 
cheeks  of  his  little  children. 

'  All's  well  that  ends  well'  And 
following  Julia's  example,  there  is 
no  better  plan  than  tor  those  in 
search  of  country  or  seaside  quar- 
ters to  go  down  to  the  place  itself 
at  onoBj  and  secure  the  oest  thing 
vacant;  if  inconvenient,  or  too  ex- 
pensive, it  may  be  endured  for  a 
week,  and  during  that  time  some- 
thing more  suitable  may  be  found ; 
for,  unless  previously  acquainted 
witii  a  locality,  writing  is  of  little 
service. 

One  reason  for  the  steadv  popu- 
larity of  Brighton  is,  that  the  great 
demand 'for  accommodation  having 
been  met  by  increasing  building, 
those  who  are  disappointed  of  quar- 
ters elsewhere,  or  those  obliged  to 
make  a  move  suddenly,  have  a  cer- 
tainty of  finding  at  all  times  and  all 
seasons  sometlmig  to  suit  their  re- 
quirements there — small  rooms  and 
moderate,  large  rooms  and  dear, 
whole  houses  or  half,  near  the  sea  or 
fsa  away.  In  winter  its  keen  air  is 
tempered  by  its  brilliant  sun,  in 
summer  its  heat  and  glare  modified 
by  its  firash  breezes,  and  the  light- 


ness of  the  atmcsphere  is  peculiarly 
reviving  after  the  heavy  warmth  of 
Ixmdon  in  July  and  Aug^ust;  and 
thus,  despite  its  expense,  Brighton 
retains  its  prominent  position 
amongst  the  watering-places  fre- 
quented by  London  society.  Un- 
inmiBhed  houses  are,  x>orhaps,  on 
the  whole,  not  more  expensive  than 
at  many  other  places,  and  every 
gradation  of  size  and  rent  may  be 
found  there;  neither  are  famished 
houses  or  aiNuiments  in  the  winter 
season  much,  if  anything,  above  the 
same  kind  of  accommodation  at  St. 
Leonard's,  Scarborough,  and  Dover 
during  their  best  seasons.  These 
are  the  conveniences  of  Brighton, 
and  few  other  watering-places  can 
offer  them.  Let  us  take  a  hasty 
glance  of  those  nearest  the  metro- 
polis, and  see  what  they  do  towards 
accommodating  the  population 
ejected  by  London  in  August  and 
September,  and  which  endeavours, 
if  possible,  to  refresh  itself  within 
two  or  three  hours'  reach  of  the 
great  Babylon. 

I  We  do  not  so  much  allude  to  the 
very  wealthy  or  to  those  who,  taking 
their  esteblishmente  with  them, 
live  much  the  same  life  in  a  house 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  as  in 
town.  They  have  perhaps  less  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  summer  quar- 
ters than  would  be  supposed.  With 
them  it  is  a  question  of  price  only ; 
the  demand  for  detached  countiy- 
houses  with  grounds,  &c,  being  no- 
thing compared  to  the  demand  for  a 
few  weeks'  lodging*  in  a  pure  air  by 
those  who  intend  to  leave  their 
household  comforts  or  cares,  which- 
ever they  may  be,  behind  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if  all  the 
landed  gentry  owning  residences  in 
London,  and  all  the  people  deriving 
incomes  from  hereditai^  property, 
stood  closely  packed  together,  they 
would  not  do  much  more  than  fill  two 
or  three  of  the  new  squares  occupied 
by  people  who  derive  their  incomes 
from  trade  or  business.  The  laby- 
rinths of  streete  and  terraces  that 
perplex  the  old  Londoner  about 
Tybumia,  Belgravia,  Kensington, 
and  Eilbum,  are  peopled  by  those 
who  have  been  we  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes,  or,  at  most,  in- 
herited a  business  fix)m  their  fiithers. 
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Eveiy  appliance  of  luxury  and  com- 
fort is  theirs.  The  only  thing  they 
cannot  afford  is  to  he  long  ahsent,  or 
yery  fJEur  away  from  the  mine  out  of 
which  they  dig  their  wealth.  But 
the  holiday,  short  as  it  is,  must  he 
had  at  any  price ;  and  as  eyery  one 
takes  it  ahout  the  same  time,  it  fol- 
lows that  much  inoouTenient  crowd- 
ing, and  much  increase  in  prices  in 
places  near  London,  is  the  result; 
and  the  more  circumscribed  profes- 
sional man,  or  the  younger  son, 
finds  it  difficult  to  give  his  young 
£eunily  a  change  when  a  long  ezfien- 
mve  journey  is  out  of  the  question. 
Let  us  consider  his  case.  Where 
shall  he  go?  The  riTor  is  conve- 
nient, and  time  in  the  transit  is  of 
no  importance  to  him.  Southend, 
Grayesend,  and  Margate  he  con- 
siders as  resigned  to  the  London 
tradesman.  Hamsgate?  Ck>uld  he 
be  there  in  June  he  might  eiy'oy 
the  fine  clear  air,  the  delightful  sea 
yiew,  and  the  good  bathing,  from 
rooms  facing  the  sea,  at  three  gui- 
neas a  week  (nay,  sometimes  lower) 
and  upwards.  But  it  is  late  in  July, 
and  everything  desirable  is  taken; 
four  from  the  sea  a  few  expensive 
lodgings  may,  perhaps,  be  had,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  Eamsgate  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  sea  view. 
An  ugly  country,  hot,  bare,  dusty, 
dangerous  clifb  for  children,  crowded 
streets,  still  more  crowded  sands. 

Broadstairs?  A  quiet  place,  with 
little  external  pretension;  but  the 
houses  are  so  small  that  if  his  fiunily 
is  numerous  he  is  driven  to  take  an 
entire  one,  which  involves,  of  course, 
servants  and  trouble.  If  not  blessed 
with  olive  branches,  he  may  be  ac- 
commodated with  nice  pleasant 
rooms  at  a  guinea  or  two  less  per 
week  than  in  a  larger  place.  But 
Broadstairs,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
not  an  interesting  place ;  inland  the 
country  does  not  attract;  there  is 
Bamsgate  and  Margate  on  either 
side,  but  the  walks  along  the  cliffs, 
pleasant  in  the  evening,  are  hot  and 
glaring  by  day.  The  bathing  is  in- 
different: at  high  tide  the  water  is 
apt  to  be  muddy,  and  the  sands,  al- 
ways circumscribed,  are  then  so 
much  contracted  that  for  those  who 
have  no  children  of  their  own  for 
whose  especial  enjoyment  they  can 


consent  to  any  annoyanoe,  tfa^  be- 
come disagreeably  crowded  and 
noii^.    The  class  of  people  who  fre- 

?[uent  Broadstairs,  however,  axe 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  '  emi- 
nently genteel ;'  and  the  consdoos^ 
ness  of  being  select  is  a  great  comfort 
to  an  Englishman,  even  when  such 
trifling  inddents  occur  as  no  fresh 
butter,  or  some  other  needfril  pro- 
vision, being  forthcoming  for  bis 
late  dinner  or  early  supper,  and  he 
is  quietly  told  there  is  none  to  be 
had  in  the  town.  The  fuct  is,  that 
poor  little  Broadstairs  comes  badly 
off  between  these  two  monster  con- 
sumers, Margate  and  Bamsgate. 
Living  is  consequently  dear,  wil£out 
being  especially  good;  and  many  a 
fiskmily  has  found  it  cheaper  to  pay 
six  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  at 
Dover  than  four  at  BroadstairB. 

Not  so  at  another  equally  quiet, 
but  far  more  attractive  place  to  those 
who  like  'a  little  rural  scenery, 
namely,  Walmer.  Its  proxioQi^ 
to  Deal,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part,  gives  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  town  whilst  enjoying 
the  retirement  of  the  country. 

The  village  of  Upper  Walmer, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  well 
wooded,  stands  high,  and  contains 
many  charming  villas,  private  resi- 
dences, and  a  few  good  lodgings, 
delightful  quarters  for  those  who 
have  a  carriage ;  for  those  who  have 
not,  the  beach,  with  its  row  of  pretty 
villas  in  gardens,  is  more  attractive. 
The  long  flat  extent  of  shingle  has, 
it  is  true,  no  beauly  in  itself,  but  the 
sea  at  full  tide  is  clear  and  deep. 
One  can  sit  close  to  it,  and  children 
find  almost  as  much  amusement  in 
playing  with  the  many-coloured 
stones  as  in  digging  in  the  sands. 
Between  the  round  tower  of  Walmer 
Castle,  where  the  Duke  breathed  lus 
last,  on  the  right  hand,  and  Deal's 
sister  building  on  the  left,  the  eye 
may^range  and  count  hundreds  of 
vessels  of  different  sizes,  from  the 
tiny  pleasure-boat  to  the  eighty-gnn 
frigate,  anchored  in  the  Downs. 

If  tlie  visitor  is  disappointed  of 
accommodation  Jiere,  he  can  drive 
back  to  the  other  side  of  Deal,  and 
perhaps  find  it  in  the  new  temoe 
called  Sandown,  not  fiir  from  the 
oastle  of  that  name,funiliar  to  those 
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whohave  read  Mrs.  HntchinBon's  Me- 
moirs, as  haring  been  many  months 
her  husband's  prison.  The  sea  is 
fiftst  wearing  away  the  outer  walls  of 
this  once  siroog  fortress,  and  at  low 
water  the  large  fiedlen  masses  of  stone 
can  be  seen  bedded  in  the  sand, 
which  we  meet  with  again  here.  A 
high  belt  of  shingle  separates  it 
and  the  sea  from  a  sort  of  common 
formed  by  sand-hills,  covered  with 
herbaceous  plants,  grass,  and  wild 
flowers,  the  delight  of  the  children 
of  Deal.  They  come  here  and  dig 
in  sand-pitB  whilst  their  parents  or 
nurses  sit  on  the  shingie  at  high 
tide,  at  the  yery  edge  of  the  sea,  as 
it  were— getting  thus  nearer  to 
water  than  it  seems  possible  to  do 
at  any  other  place,  eyen  at  Walmer, 
without  wet  leet  If  Deal  itself  had 
only  better  accommodation  it  would 
be  a  popular  place,  more  so  than 
Walmer ;  for  tne  barracks  and  sol- 
diers there  are  a  far  greater  objec- 
tion than  the  brave  honest  boatmen 
and  fiahennen  of  Deal.  Upper  Deal, 
witii  the  parish  church,  is,  like 
Upper  Wauner,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  from  the  sea.  Lower  Deal 
consists  of  two  long  streets,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  connected 
by  smaller  ones  at  right  angles. 

The  Esplanade,  a  small  part  of 
Beach  Street,  is  occupied  by  shops, 
above  which  are  furnished  apurt- 
ments.  They  are  small  and  not 
over  good,  but  to  be  opposite  the 
sea  is  a  necessity  at  Deal,  to  watch 
the  busy  life  and  movement  on  the 
water  in  wet  weather  or  fine,  the 
vessels  arriving  or  departing  from 
the  Downs,  the  steamers  that  pass, 
the  busy  little  tugs  that  come  and 
go,  the  boats  plying  to  and  from  the 
ships ;  otherwise  at  the  back  of  the 
town  somewhat  better  accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  had  at  prices  from  two  to 
five  guineas  a  week,  seldom  more. 

Deal  is  a  homely,  not  a  vulgar 
place.  /The  magnificent  toilets  of 
Margate  are  not  seen  here ;  her  ha^ 
hitues  are  of  the  dowdy  school  de- 
cidedly, preferring  the  substantial 
comforts  they  meet  with  to  outside 
show,  and  enjoying,  with  an  appetite 
given  by  the  bracing  air,  the  good 
things  with  which  no  watering-place 
is  better  supplied.  A  market  is 
created  by  the  demand  from  the 


ships  touching  here,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  summer  visitors ;  there  is  no 
fulure,  consequently,  in  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  long,  quaint,  old- 
fiashioned  street  has,  despite  the 
humble  exterior  of  many  of  its 
shops,  a  lively,  thriving  air.  The 
inhabitants  seem  too  busy  to  think 
of  modernizing  their  dwellings,  and 
find  the  more  solid  advantages  they 
can  offer  appreciated  by  the  old- 
fiEushioned  quiet  tradespeople,  who 
chiefly  make  it  their  summer  quar- 
ters. 

It  has,  like  Walmer,  its  objects  of 
interest  for  drives  and  excursions. 
The  railway  takes  those  who  have 
an  antiquarian  taste  to  Sandwich, 
that  dull  but  little  altered  and  an- 
cient town,  still  surrounded  by  its 
moat,  now  turfed  over  and  planted, 
with  its  town  gates  and  old  houses,  in 
one  of  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
lodged;  its  custom-house  when  a 
port;  its  leper-house;  and  last,  not 
least,  within  a  pleasant  walk,  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Roman  station  of 
Richborough.  Then  the  drive  to 
Dover  is  delightful.  Dover,  one  of 
the  most  intexiostiDg  of  our  near  sea- 
side resorts,  with  its  recollections  of 
the  past,  its  evidences  of  present  ad- 
vancement, in  its  wondrous  harbour 
and  pier  now  constructing— a  Cy- 
clopean labour,  costing  a  Cyclopean 
price— its  fortifications,  its  railroads, 
its  bufify  life,  and  natural  beauties. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  where 
in  the  winter  one  may  be  more  mo- 
derately or  comfortably  lodged,  no 
place  where  in  the  summer,  or  ra- 
ther autumn  season  one  may  pay  so 
dear,  or  be  more  uncomforiable. 

The  accommodation,  owing  to  its 
ixwition  between  two  hills,  and  the 
military  works  occupying  all  avail- 
able building  space,  is  limited ;  the 
present  hotels  can  do  little  more 
than  lodge  the  travellers  to  and 
frrom  the  Continent,  so  that  every 
house  is  arranged  to  hold  two  and 
even  three  families.  The  proprietors 
find  short  lets  under  this  system 
answer  better  than  letting  the  whole 
house ;  and  as  visitors  in  the  summer 
do  not  seem  to  remain  much  beyond 
a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time, 
small  houses  might  not  answer  even 
if  there  were  many  to  be  met  with. 
The  houses  are  good,  well  frunished^ 
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and  the  attendance  wonderfdl,  when 
one  reflects  that  two  maidserrants 
often  perform  their  multifEuionfl 
duties  tor  three  fiunilies  at  once, — a 
party  in  the  dining-room  paying 
W  guineas  a  week;  a  parly  in  the 
draw^-room  giving  eight;  and  a 
trul^  unfortunate  family  up  stairs 
paymg  two  or  three  gmneas  a  week 
— imfortunate,  because  their  wants 
and  necessities  come  nowhere  in  the 
domestic  arrangements.  They  must 
make  their  dmner  hours  suit  the 
views  of  the  drawing  and  dining- 
room  floor,  and  accept  the  bed- 
rooms rejected  by  them. 

The  principle,  howeyer,  upon 
which  the  Dover  landlords  proceed, 
when  apportioning  their  sleeping 
apartments,  is  that  of  mixing  up 
their  yarious  inmates  together  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  retiring  and 
reserved  of  his  or  her  sex  to  avoid 
constant  renconixes  with  their  fel- 
low-lodgers. To  the  &mily  in  the 
dining-room  is  given  a  bedroom  ad- 
joining; sometimes  one  on  the 
drawing-room  floor,  a  third  above, 
whilst  the  maid  or  man  is  stowed 
away  in  an  attic.  The  party  in  the 
drawing-room  are  disposed  of  in 
the  same  divided  ficushion,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  sitting-room  up- 
stairs may,  if  very  fortunate,  as  in 
some  of  the  larger  houses  in  Water- 
loo Crescent,  get  a  slip  of  a  room 
adjoining,  curtailed  from  their  sit- 
ting-room, the  rest  of  the  bedrooms 
being  in  the  attics.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  owners,  that 
many  a  person  would  pay  as  good 
a  price  almost  for  his  sitting-room 
upstairs,  as  fbi  one  below,  if  all  the 
bedrooms  on  the  same  floor  were 
given  up  to  him  with  it;  whilst  the 
fieunily  m  the  drawing-room,  if  ac- 
commodated with  the  whole  of  the 
extra  floor,  would  be  so  placed  to- 
gether, that  they  would  gladly  re- 
sign the  larger  rooms  below.  No ! 
to  make  their  lodgers  as  much  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  habits, 
tempers,  hours,  &c.,  seems  to  be,  in 
the  summer,  their  aim :  in  the  winter 
they  are  more  reasonable.  Fancy  the 
feelings  of  the  amiable  and  modest 
Miss  Singles,  sisters  of  a  certain  age 
who  last  year  with  their  maid  occu- 
pied two  or  three  rooms  in  a  spa- 


douB  house  in  •—««•  Alaigefiually 
were  in  possession  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  under  the  charge  of  a  mother, 
governess,  and  two  nurses.  '  Where 
they  all  sleep,'  observed  Miss  Amelia 
Jane,  'I  dare  not  inquire  I  it  is 
wonderful  they  like  such  crowding, 
as  Susan  tells  me  they  have  a  fine 
place  of  their  own  in  Sussex,  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  engaged  to  the  eldeat 
daughter  is  coming  to-day.' 

'  Well,  my  dear/  replied  her  sis- 
ter, '  that  is  their  business,  not  ours ; 
it  cannot  affect  us  who  they  have,  or 
have  not,  to  visit  theuL' 

But  IdJBB  Single  soon  found  that 
it  did  affect  her  in  some  degroe. 
The  young  gentleman  and  lady  in 
q^uestion,  desirous,  perhaps,  of  a 
little  private  conversation  away 
from  papa  and  mamma,  governess 
and  sisters,  resorted  to  the  landing 
outside  the  drawing-room  as  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  same. 
More  than  once  it  occurred  to  the 
Miss  Singles  to  interrupt  this  in- 
teresting tete'a4eU  on  their  return 
home  fi[^m  their  evening  walk.  At 
first  the  sisters  felt  for  the  young 
people  whom  they  thus  unavoidably 
disturbed ;  at  last  they  felt  for  them- 
selves, when  they  saw  that  these 
fromessi  tpo$i  were  as  unabashed  by 
their  momentary  presence,  as  if 
they  had  been  blind  and  deaf;  and 
when  they  transferred  their  meeting- 

glace  to  the  landing  outside  Miss 
ingle's  sitting-room,  and  kept  Miss 
Amelia  Jane  quite  a  prisoner  one 
evening,  she  not  knowing  what  she 
might  vntness  if  she  ventured  out, 
Miss  Single  was  forced  to  allow  that 
it  did  signify  something,  whether 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  peo- 
ple of  gentlemanlike  feeling  or  not; 
and  that  it  made  all  the  cufferenee 
in  the  world  in  these  warren-like 
habitations  whether  they  showed 
due  respect  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
or  were  utterly  careless  abput  being 
observed  or  observing ! 

Again,  Mrs.  Flant^net  Price,  do 
what  she  would,  could  not  prevent 
her  son  and  heir  from  mating  ac- 
quaintance with  those  good-natured 
but  vulgar  Browns  in  dining-rooms. 
They  met  on  the  stairs,  and  this 
sensible  child,  aged  three,  finding 
the  mount  up  &tiguing,  invariably 
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requested  Wsa  Brown  to  carry  him 
up,  which  she  invariably  did — no 
small  exertion  in  hot  weather,  and 
for  which  Mrs.  Plantagenet  P. 
coald  not  avoid  thanking  her.  This 
led  to  bowing  when  they  met ; '  And 
what  would  have  followed  had  I  not 
been  ordered  to  Hombnrg  for  my 
health,  I  cannot  say/  observed  Mrs. 
Price  to  a  friend. 

But  nonsense  apart,  the  objections 
that  apply  to  two  or  more  fiunilies 
in  a  honse  at  any  place,  seem  aggra- 
vated at  Dover;  for,  restricted  in 
its  walks,  people  are  perpetually 
meeting  each  other,  and  constitute 
a  considerable  drawback  to  this 
pleasant  place,  where  something  is 
always  going  on  to  amuse  and 
interest  the  visitor.  Folkestone, 
within  half  an  hour  by  rail,  has 
nothing  but  its  more  bracing  air  to 
recommend  it  above  Dover.  Sand- 
gate,  adjoining  it,  is  a  pretty  quiet 
Sttle  place,  which  after  having  been 
at  the  height  of  favour  at  one  time, 
like  Eastbourne,  suddenly  lost  its 
popularity,  owing  to  a  visitation  by 
fever,  and  has  never  quite  regained 
the  same  position,  although  the 
cause  has  long  since  been  removed. 
Hastings  and  Si  Leonard's  have 
been  too  fully  described  in  this  ma- 
gazine to  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  do  more  than  mention  them  now ; 
but  with  all  these— with  Bognor, 
quiet,  healthy,  cheap,  and  dull ;  and 
Worihing,  a  nice  place  now  it  has 
been  weu  drained,  for  those  who 
like  a  mild  air,  with  fine  .sands,  a 
pretty  country,  charming  drives,  and 
a  house  or  lodgings  moderate  and 
good  —  with  all  these,  one  would 
think  there  was  choice  enough  for 
the  Londoner  near  home.  Tet 
everyone  of  these  places  is  full  to 
overflowing.  Even  Harwich  and 
the  still  unfinished  Dovercourt; 
quiet  little  Walton-on-the-Naze,  with 
its  golden-coloured  sands;  ugly, 
bracing  Aldborough,  eigoying  the 
roll  and  swell  of  the  German  Ocean ; 
even  the  more  distant  Lowestoft 
may  be  considered  as  near  enough 
for  the  Londoner's  summer  quarters, 
and  are  literally  taken  possession  of 
by  him  at  certain  seasons. 

Those,  however,  who  can  go  to  a 
distance,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
high  prices]  and  close  packing  of 


watering-places  near  London,  may, 
in  these  days  of  railroads,  be  trans- 
ported to  many  a  pleasant  spot  east, 
south,  or  west  Such  places  as  Scar- 
borough or  Blackpool  are,  of  course, 
as  dear  and  as  frequented  as  Brigh- 
ton *  the  large  northern  towns  send 
forth  their  hundreds  and  thousands 
to  them ;  but  thev  do  not  so  entirely 
fill  up  the  smaller  places  as  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  does 
m  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  races, 
regattas,  and  such  watering-place 
amusements  have  so  much  attrac- 
tion for  them,  that  they  care  less 
for  the  quieter  Gilsland,  Filey,  or 
Cromer,  and  thus  leave  some  room 
for  the  tired-out  Londoner  who  wants 
little  more  than  rest  and  fresh  air. 

What  charming  summer  quarters, 
too,  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon,  or 
in  Wales — ^preserved  by  their  very 
remoteness  from  being  vulgarized, 
over  bmlt,  or  over  frequented !  Cer- 
tainly 285  miles  is  a  long  distance 
to  go  for  a  few  weeks,  and  2I.  98.  6d. 
a  long  fare  to  pay  for  more  thim  two 
people;  but  if  tiiese  two  consider- 
ations can  be  made  light  of,  then, 
dear  reader,  go  to  Tenby — ^not,  of 
course,  if  you  want  German  bands, 
and  promenades,  or  to  read  the  last 
new  novel  in  your  last  new  costume, 
but  if  you  love  nature,  and  simple, 
kindly  people,  a  delicious  air  and 
climate  at  once  mild  and  bracing,  a 
bright-looking  little  place,  clean,  in- 
viting, and,  with  all,  moderate  as 
yet  in  expense,  with  a  fine  expanse 
of  sand,  and  yet  a  bold  rugged  out- 
line of  rocky  clifib  rich  in  &e  love- 
liest colouring  that  Nature  can  paint 
her  rocks  in,  and  rich,  too,  in  those 
wondrous  productions  that  delight 
the  naturalists  and  excite  the  in- 
terest of  the  most  ordinary  observer 
— ^if  you  want  all  this,  we  repeat,  go 
to  Tenby.  The  length  of  the  jour- 
ney from  London  is  a  drawback,  we 
must  allow ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
it  is  full  of  interest  or  beauty  from 
the  moment  you  leave  grim  old 
Chepstow  to  the  moment  the  broad 
waters  of  Milford  Haven  are  reached. 
Old  castles,  ruins,  mountains,  towns 
are  passed,  and  more  than  once 
glimpses  of  the  ocean  itself  vary  the 
scene,  till  you  are  cheated  into  for- 
getting the  hours  as  they  come  and 
go,  and  make  up  your  mind  not 
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to  shorten  the  railroad  journey  by 
stopping  at  Narberth  Road  Station, 
and  thence  to  Tenby ;  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  Milford— the  better  plan— as 
the  drive  is  shorter,  over  a  good 
road  and  more  interesting  country. 
This  may  involve  sleeping  at  Mil- 
ford  ;  but  then  if  time  allows  next 
day,  tlie  Pembroke  Docks  can  lie 
visited ;  if  not,  a  tiny  steamer  ferries 
you  across  the  haven  to  Pater,  rather 
a  miserable-looking  place,  where  the 
landlord  of  the  good  hotel  at  Mil- 
ford  has  ordered  you  a  carriage  for 
Tenby.  In  a  very  short  time  after 
your  arrival  there,  you  may  have 
walked  all  over  the  town,  decided 
which  situation  you  prefer,  even 
seen  and  taken  your  rooms ;  or  ar- 
ranged to  remain  at  one  of  the  good 
hotels,  which  you  can  do  without 
being  ruined. 

Tenby  has  no  architectural  beauty 
to  boast  of;  but  several  good  houses 
have  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  many  comfortable  lodgings 
are  to  be  had,  according  to  the  ac- 
commodation required,  at  prices 
ranging  from  thirty  shillings  a  week 
to  three  and  four  guineas.  Pro- 
visions are  good  and  moderate,  Ush 
abundant,  the  bathing  good.  One 
can  have  a  sheltered  walk  on  the 
north  sands  when  a  south-west  gale 
prevails,  or  a  pleasant,  sunny  stroll 
on  the  south  sands  in  those  early 
months  when  the  sun  has  hardly 
warmed  the  sea  breezes  to  their 
sununer  heat.  Charming,  too,  are 
the  views  from  one's  window  of  the 
sunny  bay,  the  ruined  castle  on  the 
height,  the  rocky  isle  beyond ;  and 
charming,  too,  the  walks  inland,  over 
heathery  and  moss-grown  moors  to 
an  old  Norman  castle,  or  ancient 
church,  or  rude  cross,  or  still  ruder 
habitation  of  some  ancient  Briton, 
which  the  iminitiated  mistake  for  a 
heap  of  stones. 

Those  who  love  such  e^cpeditions, 
such  objects  for  a  long  walk,  may 
add  that  pleasure  to  the  other  charms 
of  seaside  Hfe  at  Tenby,  and  will  find 
their  paths,  too,  strewn  with  flowers : 
for  wild  roses  in  some  places  carpet 
the  ground,  and  masses  of  bright 
colour  seen  on  some  distant  cliff  will 
be  found,  on  approaching,  to  be  only 
another  of  Flora's  gay  mantles 
spread  out  to  delight  one. 


'But  oh!  the  long,  expensive 
journey  !*  sighed  Julia  to  Benedict. 
'We  shall  never  be  able  to  go  to 
Tenby  now,  for,  with  the  nurses,  we 
are  seven * 

'  Never  mind,  my  love,'  responds 
Benedict,  bravely  (before  his  hunt- 
ing-season begins) ;  '  think  of  all 
the  places  near  London,  to  which 
you  have  never  been!  There  is 
Eichraond,  Barnes,  or  Putney.' 

'  Suburban,'  retorts  Julia. 

'  But  pretty.' 

*And  dear.' 

*  Surbiton  ?' 

'  A  town.' 

'Well,  Esher?' 

'  Delicious !  but  nothing  to  bo  had 
thei-e,  or  at  Hampton  Court,  beyond 
a  house  or  two;  and  the  hotels,  as 
you  know ' 

'  Then  take  another  line.  Brom- 
ley—Blackheath  ?' 

'  Too  near  London.' 

'  Beigate  ?' 

Julia  paused.  She  once  spent 
some  pleasant  days  at  the  capital 
inn,  the  '  White  Hart,'  at  Beigate. 
Villas  and  houses  of  every  kind  have 
since  sprung  up  there,  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  but  increase  of 
building  bos  brought  increased 
prices.  Reigate  is  a  dear  place,  l«th 
m  living  and  rent:  it  is  becoming 
the  permanent  residence  of  many 
City  men;  and  thus  the  lovely 
country,  and  healthful  air  of  the 
hills  and  commons  around,  are  diffi- 
cult now  to  be  had  for  such  as 
would  enjoy  them  in  the  snnmier 
months  only. 

Farther  on  there  is  Betchworth, 
half-way  to  Dorking,  and  pretty 
little  Brockham  Green,  where  two 
or  three  small  houses  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with ;  and  then  Betch- 
worth Park,  with  its  magnificent 
beeches — studies  for  artists;  and 
here,  in  the  very  park  itself,  are 
two  houses,  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  mansion,  that  can  offer 
very  fair  quarters,  for  those  who 
want  a  shady,  cool  retreat  in  July  or 
August.  As  we  go  on  to  Dorking, 
both  in  and  all  round  the  town  one 
can  discover  apartments  to  let — 
none  of  them  remarkably  good,  and 
dear  at  two  guineas  a  week :  three, 
and  four,  and  five  being  the  price 
often  in  Bommer;  but  gladly  ooca- 
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pied  by  those  who  in  fine  weather 
do  little  more  than  sleep  in  them. 
So  varied  are  Nature's  enanns  here, 
that  visitors  spend  their  lives  in  tiie 
open  air.  If  lodged  in,  or  very  near 
Dorking,  there  are  walks  and  drives 
in  every  direction.  Yon  can  mount 
the  steep  hill  to  Denbies,  past  the 
princely  mansion  built  oy  Mr. 
Cubitt,  and  emerge  on  the  wild  and 
picturesque  common  of  Eanmore. 
A  walk  over  this  heath,  through  a 
wood,  past  Sir  Walter  Farquhar's 
charmiDg  place,  brings  you  to  Great 
Bookbam^high  ground,  from  which 
fine  views  over  Surrey  may  be  had. 
From  Bookham  it  is  not  fai  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  England 
— Norbury  Park.  Here  the  eye,  en- 
chanted with  the  woodland  scenery, 
the  variety  of  foliage  around,  wan- 
ders, delighted,  to  tibe  happy-look- 
ing village  of  Mickleham,  below; 
but  the  stranger  need  not  linger 
there,  for,  unless  at  the  nice  clean 
little  inn,  or  in  some  private  house 
that  may  chance  to  be  to  let,  he  will 
find  no  quarters;  but  as  he  takes  the 
high  road  again  to  Dorking,  he  can 
explore  Westhumble  on  hiis  right, 
not  fax  from  Camilla  Ck>ttage,  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay's  loved  retreat;  or 
inquire  at  the  pretty  little  inn,  at 
the  foot  of  Box  Hill,  just  where  the 
bridge  crosses  that  odd  little  river 
the  Mole. 

On  the  Holmwood  Common,  a 
mile  or  two  on  the  other  side  of 
Dorking,  on  the  Horsham  road,  he 
can  have  a  greater  choice.  There 
are  a  few  good  houses,  several  small 
ones,  scattered  over  the  common, 
and  plenty  of  indifferent  apartments 
around  it.  The  country  is  less  at- 
tractive, but  being  more  open  is, 
perhaps,  healthier ;  and  to  compen- 
sate for  the  woods  of  Norbury,  the 
beeches  of  Betchworth,  or  green 
filopes  of  Box  Hill,  you  have  charm- 
ing bits  of  broken  ground,  distant 
views  of  Leith  Hill,  as  a  feature  in 
your  landscape.  In  fine  weather  the 
air  on  the  common  is  delicious.  It 
is  a  safe  and  happy  playground  for 
children ;  but  for  those  who  have  no 
carriage  of  their  own  with  them,  it 
has  inconveniences  in  being  so  fax 
firom  the  town.  Ton  are  then  depen- 
dent on  the  tradespeople  of  Dorking 
for  your  supplies,  your  newspaper. 


your  letters.  If  they  faQ  you,  there 
is  little  or  no  resource  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood: the  farms  around  may 
supply  butter,  milk,  eggs,  but  the 
bread  and  meat  must  come  from  the 
town.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks,  these  little  abodes  are 
generally  well  filled. 

Tired  of  seaside  lodgings,  small 
country-houses,  or  expensive  hotels, 
hundreds  ofpeople  go  abroad.  In  the 
character  of  travellers,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  But,  as  brief 
sojourners  in  summer  quarters,  we 
may  glance  slightly  at  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter.  The  larger 
towns  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  coast  of  Frsmce, 
are  so  much  frequented  by  the  Eng- 
lish, that  English  prices  as  well  as 
English  habite  have  crept  in;  and 
although  the  old  difficulties  about 
accommodation  may  no  longer  exist, 
the  newer  one  as  to  expense  does. 
Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or  Havre,  are  as 
dear  and  crowded  as  our  own  coast 
towns;  but  let  those  who  hope  by 
going  to  an  unfrequented  place  to 
escape  these  objections,  imderstand 
what  they  undertake  when  they  start 
with  a  family  on  such  an  expedition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  rare,  except 
in  Anglicised  towns,  to  find  any 
apartment  let  by  the  week,— by  the 
month,  perhaps ;  but  more  generally 
a  sum  is  asked  for  the  season :  '  La 
belle  saison,'  as  the  French  term  that 
undefined  period,  which  may  mean 
six  weeks  or  six  months. 

In  some  of  the  pretty  regions 
round  Paris,  Meudon,  Enghien, 
Montmoren9i,  Andilly,  a  villa  could 
be  had,  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  thou- 
sand francs  (40^.),  or  fifteen  hundred 
firancs  (60/.)  for  the  smnmer,  or  the 
year.  These  prices,  cheap  enough 
for  the  year,  or  six  months,  are  dear 
if  the  house  is  only  reqm'red  for 
a  few  weeks;  and  few  people  like 
to  bind  theiQselves,  nor  would  it  be 
prudent  to  do  so,  for  longer,  in  a 
strange  place.  At  Versailles,  and 
St.  Germains,  and  places  of  that 
kind,  apartments  by  the  month  are 
to  be  nad;  but  even  here,  linen, 
plate,  knives,  and  brushes  must  be 
found  by  the  lodger,  who,  not  having 
encumbered  himself,  perhaps,  with 
all  these  extras,  must  hire  them,  at 
much  expense. 
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These  are  the  difficulties  at  places 
where  plenty  of  accominodation  is 
to  be  found.  They  are,  of  coarse, 
not  insurmountable;  but  in  going 
to  an  unfrequented  place,  you  may 
find  yourself  compelled  to  choose 
between  remaining  at  an  hotel,  leav- 
ing the  place  again,  or  at  best  taking 
an  unfiirmshea  house,  and  hiring 
furniture  for  a  few  months, — a  plan 
more  often  adopted  and  more  easily 
managed  abroad  than  at  home. 

'  Let  us  go  to  a  French  watering- 
place  !'  said  a  rash  fiimily,  one  day. 

'Well,  then,  where  shall  it  be? 
Dieppe  is  dear ;  Boulogne,  dangerous 
from  scarlet-fever,  and  Calais  is 
dirty,    'fty  Dunkirk.' 

'  Dunkirk  une  tres  belle'Tllle,'  said 
M.  le  Maistre,  their  French  master, 
encouragingly ;  '  but  more  Flemish 
than  French.' 

To  Dunkirk  they  went,  vid  Mous- 
cron,  passing  the  (according  to 
French  authorities)  magnificent 
mountain  of  Cassel,  and  seeming  to 
be  in  a  land  of  endless  canals  and 
poplar-trees. 

They  alig'hted  at  the  excellent 
'  Hotel  de  Flandres,'  now  no  longer 
ezistmg,  and  their  party  of  twelve, 
including  servants,  were  to  be 
lodged,  fed,  and  lighted  for  five 
francs  a-head. 

The  first  glance  at  this  clean, 
well-built  town,  with  its  large 
houses,  and  lively  streets  busy  with 
the  life  of  a  commercial  town,  not  a 
watering-place,  was  reassuring ;  but 
its  distance  from  the  sea  was  dispirit- 
ing. Here  and  there 'Appartements 
gamis  a  louer '  met  their  eyes ;  but 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  ter- 
race, English  fashion,  near  the  sea, 
they  wended  their  way  thither.  Like 
the  proud  young  porter,  in  the  bal- 
lad of  'Lord  Bateman'— 

'  Aw«y  and  away  went  thoae  ladtoi^ 
Away  and  away  went  tbey,' 

down  to  the  quay,  over  the  most*ago- 
nizing  stones,  under  one  archway, 
over  one  drawbridge,  then  another 
archway,  then  another  bridge — for 
Dunkirk  is  a  fortified  town—and 
miles  on,  it  seemed  to  them,  by  the 
long  sea  canal,  to  find  themselves, 
at  last,  arrived  at  a  lighthouse,  a 
small  restauration  for  eatmg  oysters, 
and  a  solitary  house,  which  proved 


to  be  the  'Etablissement  des  Bsms.' 
It  contained  an  elegant  reading-room, 
it  is  true,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
bathing-mflchines  on  the  splendid 
sands,  over  which  blows  the  finest 
air  in  ttie  world ;  but  as  a  party  of 
twelve  could  not  live  in  a  reading- 
room,  tiiey  retraced  their  steps,  and 
sought  out  the  houses  they  had  seen 
ticketed;  but,  alas!  these  tickets 
were  perennial  announcements,  as 
far  as  present  time  was  concerned, 
a  he.  Nothing  to  be  let,  for  montiis 
to  come.  In  vain  they  walked  round 
the  handsome  market-place,  and 
surveyed  Jean  Barfs  statue;  in  vain 
they  ordered  a  carriage,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  inhamtants,  drove 
about,  in  a  machine  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  with  a  pahr  of  Flemish 
cart  horses,  as  steeds ;  in  vain  tii^ 
strove  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
bustle  and  noise  of  the  hotel:  to 
take  an  unfdmished  house  for  three 
monttis,  and  allow  the  enterprising 
upholsterer  M.  Bontel  to  furnish  i^ 
or  to  leave,  were  their  alternatives. 
They  chose  the  former.  Boutel  was 
summoned  to  a  consultation, — ^r^ 
quested  to  give  a  list;  but  over- 
whelmed at  the  requiremente  of  this 
'  nambreuse  famUle*  he  could  never 
get  beyond  the  chimney  ornaments: 
'  UTie  pendtdcj  deux  flambeaux,  deux  * 
— something  else;  but  whilst  thus 
engaged  with  some  members  of  the 
family,  another  rushed  in,  exclaim- 
ing, 'We've  found  a  house,  and 
taken  it— so  good  bye,  M.  Bontel  P 

'  Well,  let  us  be  thankful !'  replied 
the  rest,  as  they  hurried  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  cool,  airy  abooe-* 
literally  the  only  vacant  one  in  the 
town,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
the  lively  Flemish  cook,  whose  hus- 
band  was  gone  to  the  ood-fishery  oflT 
Iceland,  and  who  soon  won  their  good 
opinion  by  her  excellent  cooking  of 
the  ve^tables,  especially  potatoes, 
for  which  Dunkirk  is  fiumnis.  Oei^ 
tainly,  ite  vegetables  and  putry 
compensate  for  much.  ^  if  eat  es 
pa$  r  as  the  Dunkerquoise  invariably 
asks. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  risks 
that  iBTgo  ftmilies  would  be  wne 
not  to  incur.  Amongst  French  towns, 
we  may  mention  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  as 
pleasant  summer  quarten  for  those 
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who  like  to  combine  the  adyantages 
of  education  with  change  of  scene. 
Masters,  at  both  places,  are  good,  as 
well  as  moderate ;  the  coont^  about 
both,  very  pretty — for  France,  re- 
markably so ;  and  the  cost  of  liring, 
and  house  rent,  is  moderate  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  length  of  the 
journey.  Amongst  smaller  French 
watering-places,  Treport  is  one  of 
the  nicest  The  row  of  pretty-look- 
ing houses,  with  their  gay  veran- 
dahs, opposite  the  sea,  remind  one 
of  an  English  town.  The  line  of 
coast  is  bold  and  picturesque ;  there 
are  fair  sands,  charming  country 
walks  and  drives  to  the  town,  and 
ChAteau  d'Eu,  in  its  immedjato  vici- 
nity, and  more  distant  excursions, 
as  to  St  Yal^ry-sur^mme,  Dieppe, 
&c.  Last,  but  not  least,  although 
lively  as  a  French  town  most  ever 
be  during  the  season,  it  is  always 
respectable,  and  the  I^nch  families 
who  frequent  it  are  inclined  to  be 
sociable:  the  English,  at  present, 
have  not  overrun  the  place,  to 
their  exclusion,  as  at  Boulogne. 
House  rent  is,  however,  dear  at  Tre- 
port, and  the  French  engage  the 
best  quarters,  months  before  the 
season  begins. 

If  the  custom  we  have  alluded  to 
in  France  of  having  a  ticket  always 
displayed  on  a  famished  house, 
whether  vacant  or  not,  be  incon- 
venient, the  German  plan  of  having 
none,  or  some  ill-wntten  hierogly- 
phic at  the  comer  of  a  street,  where 
one  would  never  dream  of  looking 
for  it,  is  worse.  The  only  way  to 
proceed,  therefore,  in  the  Yaterland, 
IS  to  knock  boldly  at  the  door  of  any 
house  you  fsmcy,  and  inquire  for 
quarters.  Little  as  the  Englishman 
may  like  such  a  proceeding,  he  need 
not  be  afiraid  of  offending,  by  so 
doing,  in  any  recognized  place  of 
resort  Having  learnt  this  lesson, 
his  next  experience  will  be  that  a 
German  requires  time  to  negotiate. 
First,  he  must  have  till  Ueber-- 
morgm  (the  day  after  to-morrow) 
to  make  up  his  mind;  then  Ueber^ 
moryen  to  consult  his  wife ;  then  till 
Uebermorgm  to  settle  terms,  and  so 
on,  till  sometimes  days,  weeks, 
nay  even  months  elapse,  and  the 
patient  Englishman  is  Hadrly  beat 
Having  mastered  this  &ct,  he  is  no 


longer  "surprised  at  the'  Germans 
engaging  their  summer  quarters  a 
year  beforehand.  This  is  possible 
in  Germany ;  one  lives  so  slow  there, 
evente  don't  seem  to  come  tumbling 
in,  in  the  harassing,  upsetting  way 
they  do  in  dear  old  England. 

Of  course,  rather  more  caution  is 
requisite  in  unfrequented  places, 
and  a  little  local  information  is 
easily  obtained,  and  then  such  mis- 
takes as  the  following  need  not 
occur : — An  English  £Eimily,  pleased 
with  the  scenei7  around  a  certain 
bright-looking  little  Austrian  town, 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending 
part  of  the  summer  there,  and  as 
the  first  step  towards  accomplishing 
their  wish,  boldly  proceeded  to  the 
handsomest-lookmg  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther it,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  to  be 
let  They  were  scarcely  surprised 
when  they  were  told  perhaps — ^it 
might  be— by  an  individual  who 
looked  very  much  like  a  respectable 
English  butler,  and  who  offered  to 
show  them  over  the  house.  The 
unusual  comfort,  nay  even,  elegance 
of  the  interior,  puzzled  them— the 
bed-rooms,  too,  had  more  the  air  of 
those  in  an  English  country-house, 
with  their  batl^,  and  other  appli- 
ances, than  the  meagre  fittings  of> 
German  sleeping-room.  And  when 
tiieir  ^de  finally  showed  them  into 
a  billiard-room  containing  a  capital 
lable,  they  expressed  their  alarm  to 
each  other  that  they  had  made  some 
mistake,  and  prudentiy  declined 
giving  their  names,  in  order,  as 
their  guide  said,  that  the  'Herr 
Baron  might  write  to  them  about 
terms.'  On  inquiring  in  the  town, 
they  found  this  respectable-looking 
individual,  who  had  so  gravely 
listened  to  all  their  remarks,  was  the 
Herr  Baron  himself,  a  man  of  for- 
tune, who  had  married  an  English- 
woman, And  had  no  more  idea  of 
letting  his  house  than  the  king,  but 
who  quietly  enjoyed  the  joke  and 
their  bewilderment 

This  was  not  the  only  trouble 
these  worthy  people  got  into  that 
year.  After  a  long  journey  in  the 
Tyrol,  they  came  over  the  Vorarl- 
berg  to  Lake  Constance,  a  con- 
venient haltin^place  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.    JJespite  ito  large  gar- 
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rison,  despite  the  trayellers  that 
pass  through  it,  despite  the  eri- 
denoes  of  eare  for  its  well-being  in 
the  neat  little  quay,  the  well-nuide, 
well-kept'  pabhc  walks  beside  the 
Lake,  with  seats  placed  so  as  to 
ei^oy  the  view  of  tne  old  castle  and 
tower,  the  lofty  Gebhard's  Berg, 
backed  by  the  snow-capped  Sentis, 
and  flanked  by  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Bhine, — despite  all  this,  Br^^enz  has 
a  dejected  air.  Neverthefess  tibe 
travellens  fancied  the  place,  and 
liked  the  people.  They  lingered  on, 
negotiating  for  a  little  villa  by  the 
Lake;  but,  lest  that  should  ful, 
advertised  in  a  Swiss  paper  for 
summer  quarters  round  uie  upper 
end  of  the  Boden  See. 

They  went  one  day  to  inquire  for 
answers  at  the  post-office,  which 
were  to  be  addressed  to  A.  B. 

The  usually  polite  official  surveyed 
them  with  severity. 

'Yes,  gracious  ladies,  there  are 
letters  for  you,  but  I  regret  to  tell 
you  I  have  been  compell«i  to  report 
you  to  the  police.' 

•The  Polizei?  What  have  we 
done?'  Mamma,  innocent  of  Ger- 
man, yet  caught  the  word  Police. 

'  Ton  have  caused  letters  under  a 
fictitious  name  to  be  addressed  to 
this  office,  when,  according  to  law, 
such  letters  left  here  should  have  a 
person's  name  and  title  in  fall.  Did 
you  desire  your  correspondent  only 
to  know  you  as  A.  B.,  the  letter 
should  have  been  directed  to  your 
residence.  But,'  continued  he  with 
a  reassuring  smile,  seeing  the  alarm 
of  his  hearers,  who,  educated  in 
principles  of  hatred  and  dread  of 
Austrian  tyranny,  had  visions  of 
prisons  and  punishment  before 
them,  'I  took  upon  myself  to  say 
that,  as  strangers,  you  were  doubtr 
less  ignorant  of  our  regulations. 
You  are  to  have  your  letters  this 
time,  only  do  not  do  it  again.' 

They  were  eager  to  explain,  and 
show  him  the  letters;  but  he  de- 
clined politely,  having  doubtless  al- 
ready read  them. 

Tfiis  little  alarm^  however,  and 


the  unpleasant  feeling  tiiat  Hnear 
names  were  perhaps  in  the  bad 
books  of  the  police,  decided  them 
not  to  wait  tiQ  the  owner  of  the  villa 
could  make  up  his  mind,  but  to  close 
with  an  active,  business-like  Swiss, 
who  came  over  from  Borsbach,  to 
offer  a  little  ch&teau  on  moderate 
terms,  which,  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  G^mans,  he  got  completely 
ready  for  their  reception  by  tne  day 
agreed  upon,  even  to  having  the 
sheets  aired  and  the  beds  made  up. 
Here  in  a  cool  and  roomy  house, 
situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Lake,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Gimton  of  Appenzell  on  the 
other,  thoy  spent  the  rest  of  the 
Bummer.  If  the  country  had  not 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  [Tyrol,  or 
the  grandeur  of  other  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, it  was  yet  varied  and  «t- 
tractiye  enough  when  combined 
with  the  VMWB  over  the  magnificent 
sheet  of  wateor,  to  noake  them  love 
these  scenes,  and  lin^r  lone 
amongst  them.  How  bright  and 
lively  was  the  lake  on  fine  days, 
with  its  pleasure  boats  and  steamers 
coming  and  going  from  the  various 
little  ports  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  Aus- 
tria, or  Switzerland!  how  glorious 
the  sunsets  1  how  exquisite  the 
moonlight  nights  I  How  interesting 
their  excursions,  their  visits  to  the 
far-£Guned  Librai^  at  Si  Gall,  to  the 
numerous  convents  about!  How 
pleasant  the  being  able  to  receive 
their  travelling  Mends  in  the  com- 
modious house!  How  excellent 
were  all  the  necessaries  of  life!  how 
abundant  the  fruit,  and  how  cheap 
it  idl  was  at  5^.  a  month!  the  price 
of  one  week's  lodging  in  dear  old 
England.  But,  lest  Julia  and  Be- 
nedict should  be  tempted,  after  this 
description,  to  rush  on  to  the  Boden 
See,  we  must  confess  this  was  soma 
years  ago,  before  Borschach's  rail- 
road was  completed,  and  probably 
now,  although  it  might  be  equally 
delightful,  it  might  not  be  found, 
on  economical  grounds,  quite  so 
desirable  as  then  for  Summer  Quar- 
ters. 
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